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INTRODUCTION 


THERE is still wailing in the theatre. Many men advance 
many reasons as to why there should be. And yet, closing this 
eleventh volume of the theatre’s history, I am confronted with 
proof that, so far as those most intimately associated with the 
drama’s production are concerned, many of them appear to be 
doing extremely well. 

For the time, at least, the frightening menace that was the 
talkies has been met and handled with profit. New dramas have 
been resold to Hollywood at extravagant figures. Old plays have 
been dug out of trunks, vaults, closets, and the estates of de- 
ceased dramatists, and sold again for almost as much as their 
scripts brought originally. 

Playwrights who have been unable to dispose of their output 
for some time, and many who have suffered quick failure when 
they did negotiate a production, have been given assignments to 
write dialogue for the new medium or to pour old stories into the 
new forms. 

For these assignments the dramatists have been paid such un- 
heard of sums that many of them become flushed of face and 
embarrassed when they repeat the figures to you—figures, oddly 
enough, that are mostly true. 

Actors who have for years been making the dreary rounds of 
agents’ and producers’ offices, without substantial encouragement, 
have found themselves suddenly again in demand. Hundreds 
have been given work in the sound studios, which has meant far 
more to them than the work itself. To realize that they do know 
more of the art of acting, of characterization, and of reading, than 
the children of the screen have had either the time or the wit to 
learn, has been soul stimulating to the players. 

In these unexpected benefits, the producers of legitimate drama 
have shared. In addition to which they have found sources of 
financial backing of which they had not dreamed. Practically 
every large producer of talking pictures has, of necessity, been 
forced into the producing of plays and musical shows for his own 
and his stockholders’ protection. For, even though the silent 
screen has had twenty years in which to attract and organize its 
creative talent, the moment the talkies came in the picture pro- 
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ducers were forced to turn again to the theatre and buy up all the 
successful plays they could find. 

On the other hand, the commercial theatre has suffered a year 
of curtailed production and reduced profits. While the percentage 
of failures has been no greater than in former years, they have 
been quicker failures and less creditable to the profession. Box 
office receipts have been notably reduced, save in the case of the 
usual six or seven outstanding hits. Salaries have been reduced. 
Rentals have been reduced. More theatres have gone dark and 
remained dark in New York than in any other one season that I 
can recall. 

Yet, curiously, in both quality and character, the better plays 
have attained, I believe, a worthier and sounder average in intelli- 
gence than usual. 

Of the ten plays that I have selected as most fairly representing 
the trend and taste of the drama year, even the lighter comedies 
are motivated by conditions common to the problems and progress 
of the time. I refer to Preston Sturges’s “Strictly Dishonorable” 
and Ring Lardner’s and George Kaufman’s “‘June Moon.” 

The first reveals one of our modern city speakeasies, the sub- 
stitute for the old saloon, into which an investigating generation is 
invited and welcomed, and there either debauched or, it may be, 
cured of an inhibiting and dangerous curiosity. ‘Strictly Dis- 
honorable” also substitutes the philosophical reactions of an hon- 
orable, though amorous, knight of the times for the kind hearts 
that were more than coronets, but not as dependable, in grandma’s 
day. 

“June Moon” with equal thoroughness and more devastating 
satire, invades the centres of those tune factories wherein are 
composed and from which emanate a nation’s songs. If the gentle- 
man who cared not who made his nation’s laws if he could write 
her songs was correct in his estimate of the influence exerted by 
these moans and croonings, it is important that their origin should 
be exposed. That it is done happily and in fun, by two of the 
country’s popular satirists, is our gain. 

There is thought back of the two dramas with a metaphysical 
foundation—John Balderston’s ‘‘Berkeley Square” and Walter 
Ferris’s adaptation of Casella’s “Death Takes a Holiday’”—which 
is eloquently reflective, I think, of a puzzled people’s search for 
spiritual truths. 

In “Berkeley Square,” building on a foundation laid down by 
Henry James’s “A Sense of the Past,” Mr. Balderston permits 
a fine imagination to toy with a fascinating adventure. A period 
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worshiper’s soul is turned back to the generation of his family’s 
founding. 

In “Death Takes a Holiday,” Mr. Ferris and Mr. Casella 
picture the possible results that might ensue should Death, 
wearied of always being defeated in the end by Love, should take 
three days off in which to visit the world as a human and discover 
the reason. 

Romance that is holding in its ideal unrealities is the result of 
these adventures in both instances. 

There are also two prison plays, neither of which, I concluded, 
could reasonably be kept out of the list. Martin Flavin’s “The 
Criminal Code” came first. It proved a thoughtful study, not 
only of our methods of prison conduct and corrective punishments, 
but also of the normal reactions, of both prisoners and keepers, 
to the law, to the system, and to their respective codes. 

In its early weeks Mr. Flavin’s play was somewhat weakened 
in its concluding scenes by the culmination of a purely theatrical 
romance—the spoken love of the warden’s daughter for the victim 
of the prison code. Later this development was eliminated and 
left entirely to the spectator’s imagination. The effect was to 
strengthen the play greatly as a social document. 

John Wexley’s “The Last Mile” is confined to the vividly 
realistic picturing of a condemned man’s last hours in the death 
house, ending with his walk to the chair, followed by such a 
prison-house mutiny as occurred a year ago in the state peni- 
tentiary in Canon City, Colo., and later in the prison at Auburn, 
N. Y. It serves to provide playgoers with probably their most 
exciting adventure in the theatre, is soul-purging in its tragedy 
and amazing in the perfection of its realism and the moving 
simplicity of its staging. 

“The Criminal Code” is an original drama and has the more 
to say. “The Last Mile” is an assembled drama, put together 
with outstanding skill, and has the more to show. 

“The Criminal Code” is the protest of a disturbed citizen im- 
pressed by the inadequacies and injustices of his country’s laws. 
“The Last Mile” is the report of an understanding observer of 
actual happenings. Its first act is in some part a literal incorpo- 
ration of the confessions of a condemred Texan, written while he 
was awaiting execution and published in the American Mercury 
under the title “The Law Takes Its Toll.” Its second and third 
acts follow newspaper accounts of prison revolts. 

Partisans who had seen the two plays are still arguing their 
respective merits as this book is being prepared for the press. 
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Both seem to have much to argue for and against, but there is 
still considerable confusion in the matter of accepting emotional 
reactions as conclusive reasoning. 

Three of the plays, St. John Ervine’s “The First Mrs. Fraser,” 
A. A. Milne’s “Michael and Mary,” and Donald Ogden Stewart’s 
“Rebound,” represent the season’s nearest approach to high 
comedy. All three are cast in familiar theatre molds, all three are 
domestic comedies in the sense that they are concerned definitely 
with the home and the family, and each of them is backed by a 
purposeful and convincing plot motivation. 

“The First Mrs. Fraser” is the story of the first Mr. Fraser’s 
infatuation for a youthful intriguante, the divorce he forces upon 
Mrs. Fraser and the amusing but none the less serious results 
following upon the failure of Mr. Fraser’s second marriage. 

“Michael and Mary” poses the romantic adventure of two 
young people who meet, marry, and rear a son, under uncon- 
ventional circumstances and in the face of a threat of danger that 
may at any moment bring disaster upon themselves and their 
home. Its theme is that of a family love and loyalty sprung from 
a threatened family tragedy. 

“Rebound” is the lightly treated but potentially serious ad- 
venture in true love of two persons seeking comfort and consola- 
tion at a time each has been cast aside by another and older 
attachment. Disruption of the new love is threatened, intelli- 
gently exposed, and sanely adjusted. It is a play dependent, as 
intelligent comedy must be, upon judgment in casting. In the 
original production it had the advantage cf being played by the 
comedienne for whom it was written, Hope Williams, and the 
attractions of her individualized style were of particular help. 

So, as the first shall be last, we come finally to the Pulitzer 
prize winning play, “The Green Pastures.” In the awarding of 
this prize not a single dissenting voice was heard, either in the 
committee or in the press. It was a sweeping and thrilling victory. 

The play is an adaptation for stage purposes made by Marc 
Connelly from material furnished by Roark Bradford in his book, 
“OV Man Adam an’ His Chillun.” The fact that Mr. Bradford 
was given program credit for no more than suggesting “The Green 
Pastures,” and the further fact that the committee awarding the 
Pulitzer prize entirely overlooked mention of him, stirred up some 
little controversy. Demands for fair play were mostly in Mr. 
Bradford’s favor. 

It is true that much of the dialogue of “The Green Pastures,” 
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and most of the ideas for scenes, have been lifted by Mr. Connelly 
from the book. I feel, too, that the Bradford contribution should 
have been more generously noted. But the fact is also patent 
that a related story, or a series of character sketches, is far from 
being an actable play. If any would prove this to himself let 
him take any one of a thousand successfully written stories and 
try, with every help he can gain from the original, to put it in 
play form. Even the most practiced and skillful of dramatists 
have failed repeatedly in this task. 

By his arrangement of scenes, by his use of a Negro choir for 
the singing of the related spirituals, by his sympathetic selection 
and rearrangement of the dialogue, and, finally, because of his fine 
feeling for the theatre and the best uses to which the stage can be 
put, Mr. Connelly has created a cohesive and beautifully effective 
stage play from a series of splendidly written but detached 
sketches. There is certainly honor enough here, aside from any 
question of rightful or courteous acknowledgment, to go around. 

Of the plays I find on the tentative list from which these ten 
selections were made, I note the titles of Philip Barry’s “Hotel 
Universe,” Monckton Hoffe’s “Many Waters,” Edwin Mayer’s 
“Children of Darkness” and Marcel Pagnol’s “Topaze.” 

Mr. Barry’s play I consider of first importance as reflecting 
future rather than current trends in drama. It was written to be 
played in two hours, without intermission, and is practically con- 
fined to a discussion of philosophical and metaphysical problems. 
Its public for the present is limited. Starting late in the season, 
the play had little chance of becoming established as a significant 
contribution to the season. It most assuredly belongs, however, in 
the Theatre Guild repertory and should be frequently revived. 

Mr. Mayer’s “Children of Darkness” was a brilliantly written 
entertainment, but reflected little of importance in the achieve- 
ments of the season so far as this year book is concerned with 
those achievements. 

Mr. Pagnol’s satire, internationally popular, is a good-natured 
belittling of integrity and honor in public affairs, too extrava- 
gantly brought about, to me, to be seriously important; and Mr. 
Hoffe’s sentimentally and theatrically effective little play was 
entered before other and more important successes displaced it. 

I have added to the pages of record in this volume, at the sug- 
gestion of Harold L. Coil of the Portland (Me.) Evening News, 
a list of the plays that have formerly been awarded Pulitzer 
prizes, as being the best plays of their particular seasons, and also 
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a list of the ten plays selected each year for the previous ten 
volumes of the “Best Plays” series. My thanks to him for his 
interest and to you for your continuing support. 

B. M. 


Forest Hills, L. I., 1930. 
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THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


IN summing up his impressions of the theatre season last 
passed in New York, J. Brooks Atkinson, a thoughtfully observ- 
ing reporter of the theatre as well as a sanely analytical critic of 
the drama, concluded an article in the New York Sunday Times 
in these well-chosen words: 

“Many things about the current theatre are vastly encouraging. 
If there were any scientific way accurately to plot a curve of the 
theatre’s progress it might appear that the theatre is steadily im- 
proving. Many thoughtful observers believe that it is. But be- 
fore a man can be genuinely optimistic about it he must feel sure 
that those who operate the theatre have its best interests at heart. 
People who love the theatre repeatedly discover that their love is 
not returned.” 

This summation is terse and accurate. Many of us who love 
the theatre, were we to give serious thought to its return of our 
affections, must be reminded of Kemble’s expressive paraphrase: 


“Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me downstairs?” 


Quite awful things were expected of the season of 1929-30. But 
because the activities of both its theatre owners and its play pro- 
ducers were definitely curtailed—first by a newly awakened in- 
terest in the audible screen and second by a general business de- 
pression that got beyond the control of the Washington prophets, 
who kept insisting it couldn’t happen—it proved in net results 
actually a more interesting season than many of those that have 
preceded it. 

“Fewer and better plays” is a good slogan. We had fewer 
plays last year, and some, at least, were better. 

Yet neither of those leaders of the better theatre—the Theatre 
Guild and the Civic Repertory—performed according to promise. 
The Guild, having flourished through its importations of Conti- 
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nental drama in the years when the native product was low and 
native dramatic patterns frayed and familiar, now found interest 
in similar importations noticeably lessened. 

Out of eight productions, the Guild drew but one success—and 
that, if you please, the “Garrick Gaieties,” which is a musical 
romp largely inspired by its juniors. Neither George Bernard 
Shaw’s “The Apple Cart” nor S. N. Behrman’s “Meteor,” with 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, could save it. But none of its 
tries were uninteresting, and one, Philip Barry’s “Hotel Uni- 
verse,” had it been possible to give it an earlier start, might con- 
ceivably have been built slowly into a success. The coming year 
the Guild will depend more on native plays. 

The Shuberts’ revival of Victor Herbert operas, expected to run 
a few weeks at holiday time, proved a happy inspiration. Other 
old-time pieces were added, and, before the season finished, 233 
performances of eleven of these revivals had been pleasantly sung 
into the record. 

When we closed the books on last year’s theatre record, there 
were, without drawing too fine a point on them, twenty-four at- 
tractions trying variously to attract paying audiences, on or near 
Broadway. 

As we open the record again this year, we find approximately 
the same number striving to hold on to what they have and add 
as much more to it as possible. 

Therefore, there has been relatively little change in the physical 
situation, so far as the living theatre is concerned. 

There were, according to certain approximately correct statis- 
tics, two hundred and forty odd productions of what may be rea- 
sonably described as new plays, one hundred and fifty-four of 
which were dramatic, or at least non-musical. A few made a lot 
of money; several made some money, and many lost and lost. 

Miss Le Gallienne made her promised five new productions, in- 
cluding a revival of Chekov’s “The Sea Gull,” which was her most 
popular bill; Tolstoy’s ‘““The Living Corpse,” Claude Anet’s ‘‘Mlle. 
Bourrat,” the Quinteros’ “The Women Have Their Way” and 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet.” “Peter Pan,” “Cradle Song,” 
and “The Cherry Orchard” were the most popular of the reper- 
tory plays carried over. The Civic Repertory enterprise also de- 
pends, as may be seen, largely on foreign dramatists, but its public 
is also generously made up of the foreign-born or the children of 
foreign-born parents of comparatively recent arrival. 

Walter Hampden, lacking a new play, fell back on “Richelieu” 
and “Caponsacchi,” and failed with a revival of Benevente’s 
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“Bonds of Interest.” Which means that Mr. Hampden is also 
hopefully looking for new material. 

Of the revivals, William Gillette’s reappearance in “Sherlock 
Holmes” was an outstanding event of first sentimental impor- 
tance. Jed Harris’s production of Chekov’s “Uncle Vanya” in 
English, with Lillian Gish playing Helen, was greeted with enthu- 
siasm; and the Philadelphia Theatre Association’s resurrection of 
Aristophanes’ twenty-one-hundred-year-old “Lysistrata,” staged 
by Norman-Bel Geddes, proved a good bit of a sensation. 

“Lysistrata” was revived first in Philadelphia by an organiza- 
tion incorporated under the title of the Philadelphia Theatre As- 
sociation and led by the late Horace Howard Furness, Jr., whose 
interest in the theatre was a continuation of his work with his 
famous father, the Horace Howard Furness of the Variorum 
Shakespeare. 

A modern version of the one Greek classic that has lived most 
persistently through twenty-one hundred years was fashioned by 
Norman-Bel Geddes, as to scenery, and by Gilbert Seldes, as to 
text. No great liberties were taken by either, in the matter of 
cleaning up the lines and situations of the frankly rowdy Aris- 
tophanes, or in rearranging the movement of the company. At its 
first performances, the less elastically minded of the Quakers who 
saw “Lysistrata” gasped quite audibly; but, because of its supe- 
rior social backing and its frankness of presentation, the revival 
soon became a social as well as a theatrical event, achieving a sort 
of prideful home-town success that kept it out of New York for 
several weeks. 

Going back to somewhere near the beginning of the theatre 
year, I find that, as is usual with our theatre seasons, the bolder 
and more optimistic—which is much the same as saying the less 
experienced—producers began adding to the list of twenty-four 
continuing 1928-29 attractions late last June. With customary 
results. One hit out of six tries. Late June brought a colored 
revue called “Hot Chocolates,” an elaborated floor show from a 
suburban hot spot run by one Connie Immerman. It achieved 
sufficient popularity at the Hudson Theatre to run on for over 
two hundred performances. 

By early July, Earl Carroll had his chorus undressed and 
eager to decorate a revue which he called “Earl Carroll’s Sketch 
Book.” This entertainment boasted songs and dialogue by Eddie 
Cantor, who was himself appearing at the time in Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
“Whoopee.” The boast was largely technical. Mr. Cantor ap- 
peared merely as a feature of a talking picture. Rather a stupid 
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talking picture of his own devising. The real star of the occasion 
was that admirable dancing fool, Will Mahoney. 

Neither the mayor of the city nor any of his appointed censors 
objected to Mr. Carroll’s extremely sketchy sketch book, and, be- 
cause it proved in general one of the brighter burlesques, it con- 
tinued from that July to the following June. If the ladies of the 
ensemble suffered more pneumonia than usual through the cold 
months, no record was kept of their complaints. 

About the same time in July, Mr. Ziegfeld suffered his first 
comparative failure in several seasons. The musical comedy he 
had paid William Anthony McGuire to extract from J. P. Mc- 
Evoy’s “Show Girl,” with music by no less a composer than 
George Gershwin, floundered uncertainly for three months and 
finally went down by the head after 111 performances. Ruby 
Keeler (Al Jolson’s youthful bride) was a featured member of the 
cast. When she went back to housekeeping for Mr. Jolson, Dor- 
othy Stone took her place. A night club comic, of great Broad- 
way popularity, one Jimmie Durante, and his partners, Clayton 
and Jackson, were featured. 

David Belasco saved early August, for both the tourists and the 
stay-at-homes, by producing an amusing comedy farce captioned 
“Tt’s a Wise Child.” Mr. Belasco, at the time, was in a state of 
mind. He had just lost something like a quarter million dollars 
with “Mima,” and he was risking one of his last shoestrings on 
this funny little play by an author previously unknown, Laurence 
E. Johnson. The town, being barren of new laughs at the mo- 
ment, rushed to see “It’s a Wise Child.” It continued rushing 
for the succeeding twelve months. As I write this, Mr. Belasco is 
preparing to send “It’s a Wise Child” touring for a year, not be- 
cause he could not go on playing it in New York, but because he 
has the players under contract for no more than three years and 
is intent upon giving the road an original cast. 

John Murray Anderson, a producer of musical comedy with a 
real flair for beauty in staging, put much time and thought into 
the creation of a revue he called “Anderson’s Almanac’’; but for 
one reason and another the crowd would not have it for longer 
than eight weeks. 

At the end of the month, George Michael Cohan came in from 
somewhere with a new melodrama of his own fashioning called 
“Gambling.” It was the story of a sporting character of noble 
principles who turned detective to avenge the killing of his 
foster daughter. Mr. Cohan played its chief rdle and was gen- 
erously acclaimed for his performance. ‘Gambling,’ thanks 
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largely to its popular author, became a typical Cohan triumph 
until it had run past the Cohan public. To do this took nineteen 
weeks. Mr. Cohan toured with “Gambling,” found the road 
hungry for a sight of him, and came back home in the spring to 
revive “The Tavern” and “The Song and Dance Man.” 

A few more failures, and then came Arthur Hammerstein’s 
production of “Sweet Adeline,” a musical romance of old New 
York, starting its career in the Hoboken of the old seidel days, 
when beer gardens were beer gardens, and coming as far forward 
as the night in 1896 when Harry K. Thaw-shot and killed Stan- 
ford White. It concerned the romance of a singer of sad songs 
(Helen Morgan), the daughter of the beer garden proprietor, who 
lost a sailor lover but won a socially superior mate. ‘Sweet 
Adeline,” with a score by Jerome Kern and a book by the 
youngest of the Hammersteins, Oscar 2d, ran for 234 perform- 
ances, just missing a success of the proportions that would have 
carried it through the season. 

A comedy that many of us liked, builded on the plot of Smol- 
lett’s ‘‘Peregrine Pickle,” called “The Commodore Marries,” dis- 
couraged Arthur Hopkins, its producer, after five weeks of half- 
hearted support, and was withdrawn. Kate Parsons made the 
adaptation, and that fine character actor, Walter Huston, scored 
a personal success as the beautifully profane old Commodore 
Trunnion. 

September’s debacles included that of Elsie Ferguson, returning 
infrequently to the living theatre these days. Miss Ferguson ap- 
peared in a court room drama called “Scarlet Pages.” In this, 
as a woman lawyer, she undertakes the defense of a cabaret girl 
who had murdered a father for cause. In the course of the some- 
what depressing exposure, it is proved that the girl is her lawyer’s 
daughter, thus permitting the authors, Samuel Shipman and John 
B. Hymer, to make such use of the ““Mme. X” theme as they saw 
fit. For all its effective theatricalism, and Miss Ferguson’s earnest 
pleading, the piece failed. 

“Houseparty” was a trumped-up story of a weak youth in Wil- 
liams College who killed a town girl when she tried to blackmail 
him, and suffered tortures before and after the discovery of the 
victim’s body. The part was well played by Roy Hargraves, one 
of the authors, and well backed by Kenneth Britton, who was the 
other author. The boys managed to keep their play going for 
168 performances, but could never quite turn it into a success. 

A mystery drama of the radio studios, “Remote Control,” lasted 
out ten weeks; an English importation, “Murder on the Second 
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Floor,” could cover only six; and Michael Gold’s “Fiesta,” with 
which a reorganized Provincetown Players’ group reopened the 
Garrick Theatre (cradle of the Theatre Guild) disappointed a lot 
of people, including particularly Michael Gold. “Fiesta” was a 
colorful but none too wisely cast Mexican melodrama. Five 
struggling weeks and it was gone. “Street Singer,” a thoroughly 
conventional but elaborately staged musical comedy that came in 
the same week, with Queenie Smith pointing her eloquent toes 
through its dances and making much of its obvious romance, 
played nearly two hundred performances. 

A day later, September 18 to be exact, the second resounding 
success of the new year—counting “A Wise Child” the first—was 
scored by “Strictly Dishonorable,” a saucy little comedy of youth 
and the speakeasies, produced by Brock Pemberton and Antoi- 
nette Perry. The town fairly rang with the praises of this play, 
written by Preston Sturges. It practically made new men of the 
generally depressed reviewers. Whether or not they were entirely 
justified in this enthusiasm, you may perhaps be able to judge 
from excerpts and descriptions printed elsewhere in this volume. 

The season by now had begun to take on form, and everybody 
was cheered. England sent over a stunt melodrama called 
“Rope’s End,” in which two degenerate undergraduates, seeking 
a thrill, murder a classmate, crowd his body into a chest, and 
then serve tea to the victim’s aging father from the top of the 
chest. “Rope’s End” stirred the emotions of the morbid for a 
hundred performances, but missed a general popularity. <A 
comedy satire by Philip Dunning, who wrote “‘Broadway” so suc- 
cessfully (with George Abbott as collaborator), was called “Sweet 
Land of Liberty,” and made fun of prohibition. It failed to 
amuse enough wets to make it a profitable venture. 

Then came George White’s new “Scandals,” with a typical 
White cast—meaning that it contained the Howard brothers, 
Frances Williams and, briefly, George himself. It continued 
profitably for 161 showings. “Subway Express,” a murder mys- 
tery skillfully compressed in time to a round trip on the subway 
and in space to the compass of a single subway car, ran on and 
on for months, achieving 271 repetitions before it closed. Two 
women playwrights, Martha Madison and Eva Kay Flint, wrote 
it, and a young man who has since come into considerable promi- 
nence as a stage director, Chester Erskin, attracted attention by 
his effective staging of it. 

Unhappy failures followed this happy September burst of pros- 
perity. ‘Many Waters,” a placid and intensely human but 
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plainly theatrical little comedy written by Monckton Hoffe, 
brought the popular Ernest Truex back to his home shores. 
Much was hoped for the play, and it did last out 109 perform- 
ances, but the success necessary to its continuance was some way 
missed. Elmer Rice, who had done so notably with “Street 
Scene,” produced a new comedy called “See Naples and Die,” 
which was listed with the failures, although it was played for nine 
weeks. Finally, Gilbert Miller brought Gertrude Lawrence to the 
Empire in a comedy called “Candle Light,” partly to prove that 
Miss Lawrence could act straight parts as well as sing songs, and 
partly to show off the play, adapted from the German by P. G. 
Wodehouse. Leslie Howard was added as leading man, to build 
up the comedy’s attractions, but again success was fairly elusive. 
Mr. Howard left the cast when “Berkeley Square” was ready for 
him, and Ernest Glendinning played the part. Miss Lawrence 
had fifteen weeks with ‘“‘Candle Light,” and then went back to her 
first love, singing songs and cutting up in “The International 
Revue.” 

Otis Skinner, stalwartly representing what used to be known as 
the old school, brought east from Chicago a pleasant little Quin- 
tero comedy called “A Hundred Years Old,” which had done 
nicely in the West. New York found it too placid for its tastes 
and, after the Skinner following had been exhausted in New 
York, the actor took over the play and the direction of his own 
tour, changed the title to “Papa Juan,” and finished out the season 
touring. , 

Early in October, Martin Flavin was returned to Broadway 
with “The Criminal Code.” The playwright, achieving immediate 
notice some seasons back with a slightly fantastic drama called 
“Children of the Moon,” had failed to live up to a reputed 
promise, until this prison play was produced by William Harris, 
Jr. Immediately he was hailed as a coming somebody among the 
playwrights. ‘The Criminal Code,” a tragic study of those proc- 
esses of law and justice that are inspired by ignorance and fos- 
tered by indifference, was fairly depressing emotionally, and there- 
fore did not attract large crowds. It was, however, an early selec- 
tion as one of the worthiest of the season’s plays, and continued 
for twenty-two weeks. 

Jane Cowl, having taken up temporarily with a highly theat- 
rical but fairly charming young heroine named ‘‘Jenny,”’ managed 
to keep her playing for fourteen weeks, despite a cold reception 
by the play’s professional reviewers. Edward Sheldon and Mar- 
garet Ayer Barnes wrote “Jenny.” Mrs. Fiske also sold her 
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public another modestly clever comedy called “Ladies of the 
Jury,” written for her by Fred Ballard; but its appeal was 
limited. 

Chief of the October hits was “June Moon,” a hilarious satire 
of the tune shops written by two of the country’s favorite humor- 
ists, Ring Lardner and George Kaufman. Starting with a positive 
rush, it improved the pace until it had played well into the spring 
months, and is herein included as one of the representative come- 
dies of the year. 

It is indicative of what happened this season that, of the thirty- 
four plays produced during the month of October, only five can 
be fairly counted as successes—“The Criminal Code,” “Jenny” 
(thanks to Miss Cowl), “June Moon,” “Ladies of the Jury” 
(thanks to Mrs. Fiske), and “A Wonderful Night,” a new ver- 
sion of Johann Strauss’ “(Die Fledermaus,” staged, with a revolv- 
ing stage, by the Shuberts. The Strauss operetta is a periodic re- 
vival, having been done previously both as “The Merry Countess” 
and “The Night Birds.” Fanny Todd Mitchell did the new book. 

There was improvement in November. There had to be. One 
more October record and the living theatre would have been sunk 
for the season. The first week brought “Berkeley Square” and 
“Bitter Sweet”; the one, London’s favorite fantasy, the other, 
London’s favorite musical comedy. 

Americans were concerned with the success of both these plays. 
John Balderston, of Philadelphia, wrote “Berkeley Square,” and 
Peggy Wood, of Brooklyn, sang “Bitter Sweet” to its London suc- 
cess. Over here, both casts were largely English. Evelyn Laye, 
a favorite prima donna on the other side, came to sing in “Bitter 
Sweet,” and Leslie Howard, who owns a part of the American 
rights, played the lead in “Berkeley Square.” 

A lightly running domestic comedy called “Broken Dishes,” 
Martin Flavin’s second play of the season, won a popular-priced 
success, with the help of Donald Meek, chief of the comic repre- 
sentatives of the common “peepul.” A musical piece, “Heads 
Up,” held on for 144 performances, also with the help of the forces 
that make for cheaper playgoing. 

“Your Uncle Dudley,” a comedy farce by Howard Lindsay and 
Bertrand Robinson, just missed popular success with Walter Con- 
nelly, though it lingered for twelve weeks, and later stayed sixteen 
weeks in Chicago with Thomas W. Ross. ‘It Never Rains” ran 
on and on, even after folks thought it couldn’t possibly last an- 
other week. It was by Aurania Rouverol, the author of “Skid- 
ding,” which had a similar experience the season before. “Mendel, 
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Inc.,” a Jewish comedy stuffed with comedians and wisecracks, 
enjoyed a similar adventure. David Freedman adapted the play 
from his own novel of the same title. 

Having offered so much the first three weeks of its existence, 
November ran out its days with three additional outstanding hits. 
Two, “Sons-O’-Guns” and ‘Fifty Million Frenchmen,’’ were 
musical; one, “Young Sinners,” was seductive. “Sons-O’-Guns,” 
being the initial venture of a couple of young showmen, Bobby 
Connelly and Arthur Swanstrom, the first a creator of dance steps 
and the second a stage director, was blessed with a wisely chosen 
cast and competently staged. Jack Donahue was its chief come- 
dian and, as has been his recent custom, an immediate success 
with his audience. 

“Fifty Million Frenchmen” also signalized the advent of new 
producing interests. With Ray Goetz figuring as liaison officer, 
the money came from the Warner Brothers, of the film business. 
It was not the first moving picture capital to figure in the living 
theatre. Paramount picture folk have long controlled the desti- 
nies of the firm that still carries Charles Frohman’s name at its 
masthead. But it was the first important venture of picture pro- 
ducers since the talkies began taking over all available stage manu- 
scripts. It indicated that the screen folk will hereafter maintain 
a much closer alliance with the legitimate theatre than formerly. 
The Warners are expected to produce several spectacular musical 
pieces the coming season. 

“Young Sinners” was helped somewhat by the reputation 
“Strictly Dishonorable” had made with a scene of an interrupted 
seduction earlier in the season. In this instance a good boy 
gone wrong because his father gives him too much money and 
too little thought, is literally whipped into shape by a large and 
muscular physical trainer. A part of the training is the importa- 
tion of a girl friend to pal about with the boy. The girl friend 
turns out to be the boy’s sweetheart, and though she is willing to 
give all for love, he, having gained in noble thoughts as well as 
physical health, rejects her. Thus is the scene one of those morally 
immoral incidents about which playgoers frequently go quite daft. 

The holiday months added something, but not much, to the list 
of worthy entertainment in the theatre. Out of twenty-five new 
productions, I can count four or five in December that proceeded 
to justify their existence by pleasing fair-sized crowds. The first 
of these was A. A. Milne’s not too whimsical domestic comedy, 
“Michael and Mary,” which, playing in the small Charles Hop- 
kins Theatre, stayed on through the season and won a place in 
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the lists of best plays of the year made up by several of the 
experts. 

The Guild, having none too happy a time, had banked greatly 
on the return of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, the popular 
heads of its first acting company. The Lunts came and brought 
with them “Meteor,” a smartly written drama by the S. N. 
Behrman, who did so well with “The Second Man.” It proved 
an interesting character study for Lunt, that of an erratic egotist, 
but none too popular a play for those who follow after the 
Guild’s subscribers. Mr. Lunt also suffered an attack of bursitis 
that made playing difficult for him, compelling him to carry one 
arm in a sling for weeks. After twelve weeks, taking one thing 
with another, the Guild was glad to close “Meteor.” 

Christmas week saw three hits started—Walter Ferris’s adapta- 
tion of the Italian Casella’s “Death Takes a Holiday,” St. John 
Ervine’s “The First Mrs. Fraser” (excerpts from both of which 
are here included), and “Wake Up and Dream,” another Cochran 
revue from London, sporting the well liked Jack Buchanan as 
its chief attraction. 

The locally organized Irish Theatre, which had tried earlier 
with Sean O’Casey’s “The Silver Tassie” and failed, came back 
with a new group of players and a revival of Synge’s “Playboy 
of the Western World,” but that, too, failed to draw. Edwin 
Justus Mayer, after months of comparative idleness, made pos- 
sible by his success some seasons back with “The Firebrand,” 
returned with an eloquently written comedy of eighteenth cen- 
tury London. The famed debtors’ prison of Newgate was its 
locale, and “Children of Darkness” the title finally agreed upon 
after “The Gaoler’s Wench” had been discarded. It was, in 
effect, a dramatization of the last days of Jonathan Wild, notori- 
ous criminal and trapper of criminals, of whom Fielding wrote. 
Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis were principally concerned with the 
playing of “Children of Darkness,” Miss Ellis as the jailer’s un- 
moral daughter, and Mr. Sydney as the Count La Ruse, the titled 
prisoner she favored but finally lost. For all its fine workman- 
ship and eloquent speech, the Mayer play was a bit grimy and 
depressing. The public had had enough of it in ten weeks. 

Leo Bulgakov, who came over with the Moscow Art Players 
and elected to stay on in America, produced a deliberately 
modernized version of Gorky’s “At the Bottom,” (also known 
in America as “Night Lodging,”) and, with a codperative com- 
pany and a cheap theatre, managed to play it to much applause 
for ten weeks, starting early in January. It was, I thought, 
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weakened by an excess of the rougher American idioms, but to 
many this brought the Gorky text impressively up to date. 
William Laurence made the adaptation. 

Edgar Selwyn, having been fooling for many months with a 
musical comedy satire that was to make sport of America’s 
stuffed-shirt patriots, and having sunk something like $140,000 
in the experiment, finally decided to brave Broadway with it. 
“Strike Up the Band” was the title, and the comedians, Bobby 
Clark and Paul McCullough, were added to the cast. The book, 
made over by Morrie Ryskind from an original idea by George 
S. Kaufman, won a riotous reception in New York, and the 
George Gershwin score was generously approved. ‘Thus was 
success dragged out of a threatened defeat. “Strike Up the 
Band” ran the season out. 

Don Marquis, who is unhappiest when he tries to transfer his 
fine humor to the stage, suffered a failure with “Everything’s 
Jake”; Maurice Moscovitch, a Jewish actor with a London repu- 
tation, gave satisfaction to his people, but little comfort to his 
producers, with an upstanding performance in “Josef Suss,” an 
adaptation of Lion Feuchtwanger’s novel, “Power”; and the 
Irish failed again with a revival of “General John Regan.” 

Early in February, Arthur Hopkins introduced Donald Ogden 
Stewart as a playwright, with ‘“Rebound,” which is included in 
this book as one of the representative American comedies of 
the year. Its success was attributed in part to the popularity of 
Hope Williams, the gifted amateur who had scored the previous 
season in “Paris Bound.” 

Katharine Cornell, who, of the younger women, is probably 
America’s leading hope as an emotional actress, came forth in a 
fairly tawdry tragic play called “Dishonored Lady,” playing it 
so completely to the satisfaction of her following that she was 
able to stay on at the Empire for sixteen weeks. 

A week later the international “Topaze,”’ a satiric comedy 
by Marcel Pagnol, detailing the rise of a diffident and retiring 
school-master who learns how to graft and thus grows powerful, 
was successfully produced with Frank Morgan a featured actor. 
A day later John Wexley’s sensationally dramatic “The Last 
Mile” had the town abuzz with praise, and thus also won its 
way into these pages as one of the year’s outstanding exhibits. 

The Shuberts, having successfully organized subscription 
groups in Chicago and Philadelphia, with which to meet the 
growing competition of the Theatre Guild, and having impressed 
these organizations with their importation of “Death Takes a 
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Holiday,” tried again, a little less successfully, with “The Infinite 
Shoeblack,” written by Norman MacOwen and credited with a 
London Stage Society success. The piece ran for eighty perform- 
ances in New York, but not without a struggle. “Apron Strings,” 
is an amusing little piece about a boy whose mother was one 
of those Advice to the Lovelorn ladies of the daily press. When 
she died she left him letters of instruction to be read on every 
important occasion of his life, particularly when he should become 
engaged and when he should marry. This advice got him into 
a lot of trouble. The veteran Jefferson De Angelis was promi- 
nently cast, and Roger Pryor played the boy. “Apron Strings” 
ran the season out. 

An event of midwinter was the arrival of China’s chief actor, 
Mei Lan-fang, subsidized on a tour by his government, so the 
story ran, that we might have a better understanding of Chinese 
dramatic art than we could gain from our various Chinatowns. 
Mr. Mei performed in the Chinese manner, and in a series of 
short plays, confining himself to a repertory of female characters. 
His success bordered the sensational. Coming for two weeks, 
he played for five weeks and to large and generously applausive 
audiences. He could have played longer. 

February also saw the belated appearance of Master Ed 
Wynn, the country’s favorite among the professional nit-wits. 
He came this time in a simple extravaganza of his own devising 
called “Simple Simon,” backed by another of those Josef Urban 
settings that do much to give a production distinction, as well 
as a Ziegfeld production that does even more. Mr. Wynn played 
to huge audiences until late June, and then retired, almost 
precipitately, to his Long Island country place, which he calls 
“Cracked Ceilings.” 

A new domestic comedy, “Those We Love,” written by George 
Abbott and S. K. Lauren, and produced by Philip Dunning, 
proved a little too disturbingly honest for popularity. It justi- 
fied again the husband who slips but doesn’t mean to, and it 
was generously acclaimed by the experts as an honest bit of 
work. The Coburns, Mr. and Mrs. Charles, tried valiantly to 
get something worth while out of “The Plutocrat,” fashioned 
for the stage by Arthur Goodrich from Booth Tarkington’s novel. 
They held on desperately for a hundred performances, and 
boasted the endorsement of many prominent casuals among their 
patrons, including the Rev. Dr. Cadman, of the radio world. 

This second month of the new year was also marked by the 
Theatre Guild’s valiant effort to recover lost ground by turning 
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again to George Bernard Shaw, and by the production of the 
Bradford-Connelly “The Green Pastures.” The Guild produced 
Mr. Shaw’s “The Apple Cart,” a distinguished job of writing, 
as was to be expected, but a somewhat involved and overlong 
discussion of English politics. Eighty-eight performances, carry- 
ing it past the subscribers, and it was through. 

“The Green Pastures,” as previously noted, achieved one of 
those electrically impressive overnight successes, later was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize, as the best play of the year, and ran 
through the summer. 

A minor incident of this period was the assembling of an enter- 
tainment called ‘The International Revue,” boasting in its 
make-up famed performers of many countries. They were led by 
Gertrude Lawrence, of England, Harry Richman, of night club 
New York, and Argitinita, a dancer from Spain. Argitinita, 
however, suffered a quick eclipse. Her dances were nothing the 
revue public could become excited about, and she had been 
unfortunately overpraised in the preliminary billing. She took 
$10,000, as balm to a wounded pride, and released her manager 
from his contract. Without her, “The International Revue” 
prospered briefly and then faded away. 

March was filled with disappointments. A company of 
Japanese players, headed by Tokujiro Tsutsui, hoped to duplicate 
the Mei Lan-fang success, but failed. No one seemed to care 
much for the Japs’ exciting imitations of Western drama. Alice 
Brady, following her adventure with two unsuccessful plays, “Karl 
and Anna” and “Game of Love and Death,” at the Guild, per- 
mitted Al Woods to present her in a graveyard satire called 
“Love, Honor and Betray,” being a story told by the shades 
of three men who had been brought to their graves by one woman. 
Six weeks and Miss Brady was back directing the housework. 

Mrs. Fiske revived “The Rivals,” and played Mrs. Malaprop. 
She was helped by a cast of importance, that veteran veteran, 
James T. Powers, playing Acres. But four weeks a little more 
than satisfied the demand. The Guild, still hopeful, brought 
Alla Nazimova forward in Turgenev’s “A Month in the Country,” 
and managed seventy performances with it. Will Hodge, wearied 
of being thought too pure to be any fun, wrote himself a comedy 
in which he played a Western judge in New York on a terrible 
bust. He called it “The Old Rascal,” and won more praise from 
the Broadway reviewers than he has had for years in these 
parts. Maurice Chevalier, having extra weeks to fill in accord- 
ing to the terms of a Dillingham contract, gave two weeks to song 
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singing and audience charming at the Fulton, with complete suc- 
cess, assisted by a colored orchestra. Fritz Leiber brought the 
Chicago civic Shakespeare company to town and played three 
successful weeks, much to everybody’s surprise, including Mr. 
Leiber’s. 

April picked up considerably. For one thing the Guild pro- 
duced Philip Barry’s “Hotel Universe,’ a metaphysical drama 
that devotes two hours (without intermission) to a serious dis- 
cussion of life and its mysteries. The discussion is indulged in 
by six or eight interesting persons, each with a problem to solve, 
each the victim of what the psychoanalysts call fixations. These 
find release through the counsel of an old gentleman who lives 
very close to the borderline that separates the sane from the 
insane, or it may be, the sane from the saner. The spiritually 
minded among the Guild subscribers loved “Hotel Universe.” 
The others couldn’t understand it. 

This was also the month that the returning Jed Harris, after 
having acquired a fortune and retired from play production, 
came trotting back from England to produce a new version of 
Chekov’s “Uncle Vanya,” adapted for him by Rose Caylor, who 
is Mrs. Ben Hecht. It was a splendidly cast and staged revival, 
with Lillian Gish, returned from the cinemas, playing its heroine, 
with gentle charm; and it attracted large audiences. Walter 
Connolly and Osgood Perkins were in the cast. 

The Shuberts did another generously staged operetta, ‘“Three 
Little Girls,” with Natalie and Bettina Hall, formerly of the 
American Opera Company, in the cast. Eva Le Gallienne most 
happily added “Romeo and Juliet” to her repertory at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre—most happily, at least, where her Juliet was 
concerned. The support was so-so, the production interesting. 

Mr. Harry Lauder celebrated the silver anniversary of his 
farewell tours. Somebody tried to revive an old-fashioned min- 
strel show, with old-fashioned minstrels, which proved a new- 
fashioned frost. A one-character play called “Courtesan,” written 
by Irving Kaye Davis, was played by Elsa Shelley. With the 
aid of the telephone and a group of mythical off-stage characters 
(who never answered the questions she asked them), Miss Shelley 
managed to sustain a kind of interest in the story of a kept lady 
who hoped to force her way into the upper social set, and jumped 
out of an eighteen-story window when she failed. Two days later 
the play jumped after her. 

The Little Theatre Tournament, in May, added a week to the 
usual schedule. The first week was given over, as usual, to 
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the contest of the Little Theatre groups—twenty one-act plays 
being offered by twenty groups, in five nights, and the four 
winners of cash prizes playing for the Belasco trophy the sixth 
night. 

The second week was devoted to a contest for full-length plays, 
five being offered from Monday to Friday and the winner—in this 
instance a domestic comedy, “The New Freedom,” written by 
Marjorie Bartholomew Paradis, of Columbia University—was 
repeated the sixth night. 

The one-act play prizes went to the Association Players’ Stock 
Company of the New York Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
the Morse Players of St. Louis, the Studio Players, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the Paravent Players of Providence, R. I., as more 
fully appears in the records of this event on another page. 

The spring months, with a stretch or two of early hot weather, 
brought the theatre season to its tapering-off period a month 
earlier than usual. There were, I counted, eight or ten fewer 
playhouses offering legitimate attractions the first of May this 
year than there were the first of May last year. 

George Cohan, as already reported, revived “The Tavern” and 
“The Song and Dance Man.” The road had taught him, Mr. 
Cohan confessed when he got home, that he was still stage- 
struck. 

The Players’ Club added its customary revival of an old play 
to the thinning spring list. This year the club offered the 
Arnold Bennett-Edward Knoblock “Milestones,” and played the 
Austin Strong-Lloyd Osborne “Little Father of the Wilderness” 
as a curtain-raiser. This gave the president emeritus of the 
Actors’ Equity Association, Francis Wilson, a chance to re-create 
the role of Pére Marlotte, which he had played eighteen or 
twenty years before, to prove that he really could act something 
beside comedy réles. The week’s engagement was, as usual, a 
complete success. 

The Theatre Guild Juniors, augmented by such guest stars as 
they felt they needed, decided to stage a third edition of the 
“Garrick Gaieties.” The result served to cheer Broadway. The 
same week the Philadelphia Theatre Association brought over 
“Lysistrata,” from Philadelphia, and the theatre season passed 
out quietly with a Shubert renewal of the ‘“‘Artists and Models” 
revue series. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By CuarLes COLLINS 
Drama Critic Chicago Tribune 


A SURVEY of the Chicago stage for the season 1929-30, 
taking Memorial Day as a convenient marker of its Alpha and 
Omega, brings clearly into view the growing importance of the 
art theatre movement, as represented by repertory companies, 
“civic” productions and subscription-list programs. The con- 
tributions of this phase of theatrical activity to the Chicago 
scene were numerous and notable. Without the stimulants which 
they injected into the thinning blood of the drama, the stage 
year in this region would have seemed, from the playgoing point 
of view, like a case of serious invalidism, especially during the 
last quarter, when its pulse-beat became faint and irregular, and 
its temperature dangerously subnormal. 

Checking over the playbills of the period, one discovers the 
titles of 112 pieces that had a right to expect attention from 
dramatic critics. (Shakespearean repertories accounted for 19 
of them.) To this total, no less than 38 titles were supplied 
by various aspects of the theatre of cultural ideals. Which is 
33 per cent—a decidedly impressive share. Moreover, upon 
scanning the list, one will observe that out of the two-thirds 
position held by the so-called “commercial” (let’s nickname it 
“regular” or “old-line’) stage, there were only 26 attractions, 
dramatic and musical, of superior quality. The rest, although 
they included certain entertainments representing Broadway ex- 
travagance and popularity, carried no enchantment that lingers 
in the memory. They ranged from average run-of-the-shop 
stuff to extreme inferiority. 

This new phase of the theatre deserves, therefore, to be chron- 
icled with some precision. It was represented in Chicago by 
the Theatre Guild, the Dramatic League, the Goodman Theatre 
and the Civic Theatre. Here is a statement of its products: 

The Theatre Guild: “Caprice,” with Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne; “Wings over Europe”; Shaw’s “Major Barbara’; 
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Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude”; and Karel Capek’s good 
atid “Ro Uy R:” 

The Dramatic League of Chicago: “Thunder in the Air’’; St. 
John Ervine’s “The First Mrs. Fraser”; “The Infinite Shoe- 
black”; “The Matriarch,” with Constance Collier; and “Dear 
Old England.” 

The Goodman Theater repertory company: “Romeo and 
Juliet”; Capek’s “The Makropoulos Secret’; ““Tour du Monde”; 
Paul Green’s “The Field God”; Sheridan’s ‘‘The Rivals”; ‘‘Kol- 
pak Must Dance,” by Hellmuth Unger; “Ariadne,” by A. A. 
Milne; and “Escape,” by John Galsworthy. 

The Civic Theater: Fritz Leiber’s company in ten plays by 
Shakespeare, as follows: “Hamlet,” “Julius Cesar,” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “Macbeth,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “Richard III,” “As You Like It,” “King Lear,” 
and “Othello.” Late in the season the Civic also staged a series 
of light opera classics by the American wing of the Civic Opera 
company—“The Bohemian Girl,” ‘“‘The Chimes of Normandy,” 
“The Gondoliers,” and “The Yeomen of the Guard.” 

The appearance of the Dramatic League and the Chicago Civic 
Shakespeare Society (Mr. Leiber’s sponsorship) represented new 
developments. The former entered the field of subscription-list 
plays in fairly direct competition with the Theatre Guild, and 
after its debut in Chicago extended its operations to Philadel- 
phia, where the title, the Professional Players, was used. Other 
cities, among them Boston, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Detroit, will be added to the circuit next season. 

The Dramatic League proclaims itself an expression of experi- 
enced professional management, and promises its subscribers the 
high skill in acting and authorship that characterize the “com- 
mercial” stage at its best. It has been a transparent secret that 
Mr. Lee Shubert is the director-in-chief of the organization. His 
associates in the venture (various New York producers of estab- 
lished reputation) and the members of his board of strategy 
remain unnamed. 

The five plays of the Dramatic League’s season were of British 
origin. They varied in merit, but none of them represented a 
misspent evening in the theatre. They were effectively staged, 
according to the standard methods of scene-design, and they 
were excellently acted. The list provided the national season 
with one signal success—“The First Mrs. Fraser.” The sub- 
scribers to the League were pleased with their investment, and 
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plans for a second season were begun with nearly 8,000 sub- 
scriptions on the books. 

The Chicago Civic Shakespeare Society sprang full-fledged out 
of the mind and purse of Harley L. Clarke, a utilities magnate. 
Fritz Leiber, as the only available die-hard of the classic rep- 
ertories, was placed in command of a twelve weeks’ season of 
Shakespeare at the Civic—a small, handsome playhouse in the 
new Opera building. Moreover, he was given a contract for five 
years, with guarantees. His company was inadequate to the 
severe task of staging ten of the major tragedies and comedies 
in a period of three months, and most of the work was in the 
rough-edged vein of Shakespearean “stock.” The “Hamlet,” 
however, was an organically sound and unified production, with 
settings in a gay moderne style, designed by Herman Rosse. 
Mr. Leiber’s first season, although filled with flaws, gratified 
playgoing appetites that were famished for the neglected classics, 
and it must be regarded as laudable pioneering for the future. 

The Theatre Guild ended its third formal season in Chicago 
with a subscription list that gladdens the hearts of its directorate. 
It looks forward to the fourth with nearly 15,000 signatures on 
the dotted lines. This city has become such an important factor 
in the Guild’s plans that the establishment of a branch executive 
office here is not unlikely, and the acquisition of a theatre all 
its own, either by renting or building, is a distant possibility. 
The run of “Strange Interlude” was a notable box office affair. 
It kept the Blackstone filled for four months. 

The Goodman Theater repertory company, born and bred in 
Chicago, a native product in every way, went through its fifth 
season with gratifying results. Its young people began to grow 
up; its acting became more stageworthy; its grasp of the art 
theatre ideal strengthened. First nights at the Goodman were 
pleasant affairs, although “Kolpak Must Dance” was a surly 
specimen of the Da-da glooms, and “Ariadne” was negligible 
fluff. Its “Romeo and Juliet” had alternating heroines, Katherine 
Krug and Joan Madison, both young; the former fair and crystal- 
line, the latter dark and pensive. Its ‘“Makropoulos Secret” 
was an admirable illustration of modern decorative stagecraft. 
Its “Holiday” had definite rights of comparison with the Broad- 
way original. 

In the early spring, the Goodman began a campaign (some- 
what belated, it seemed) for subscribers to its next year’s pro- 
gram. The objective was 10,000, and by June 1 about 4,000 
of them were in the bag. The close of the season was given a 
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surprising turn by the sudden resignation of Thomas Wood 
Stevens, director of the Goodman and its school since the founda- 
tion, on the ground that the trustees of the Art Institute (under 
whose wing the theatre exists) were seeking to exercise a form 
of remote control which conflicted with his ideals of art theatre 
repertory. Hubert Osborne, of his staff of stage directors (he 
put on “The Makropoulos Secret,” ‘Holiday,” “Kolpak Must 
Dance” and ‘“Ariadne”), was promptly appointed his successor, 
and the trustees promised an improved company, with guest 
stars, for the coming year. 

Taking up the Chicago stage “ex-art theatre,” as the stock 
market experts would say, one finds that first-class plays were 
comparatively infrequent; that gilt-edged musical shows were 
scarce; and that revivals seemed to be the fashion of the year. 
In the field of drama, the following engagements may be marked 
with the star of significance: 

“Journey’s End”; “The Perfect Alibi”; “The Kingdom of 
God” and “The Love Duel,” both with Ethel Barrymore; ‘The 
Age of Innocence,” because Katharine Cornell was in it; “Bird 
in Hand”; “June Moon”; “Street Scene”; “Let Us Be Gay”; 
“Gambling,” because it brought George M. Cohan back to 
Chicago as an actor after years of absence; “Strictly Dishonor- 
able’; William Gillette’s farewell in ‘Sherlock Holmes”; the 
Stratford-upon-Avon company, from the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, in nine of the classic plays, well acted; Mei Lan-fang, 
the Chinese marvel of hermaphroditism in acting; ‘‘Many a Slip,” 
with a perfect cast; “Candle Light,” with Eugenie Leontovich 
as its rising star; and “Solid South,” with Richard Bennett in 
a picturesque character study. 

The best musical shows—of excellent quality although not 
numerous—were: “Follow Thru”; “The New Moon”; “Show 
Boat”; “Animal Crackers,’ with the Marx fraternity; ‘Nina 
Rosa”; “Whoopee”; “A Wonderful Night” (a brilliant affair 
shamefully neglected by playgoers); “‘The Street Singer,’ with 
Queenie Smith; and “The Little Show.” 

A list of the Chicago theatres now devoted, whole or part 
time, to the flesh-and-blood drama, with the number of attrac- 
tions they have housed during the past season, may be of some 
statistical interest. Here it is: Adelphi, 3; Apollo, 4; Black- 
stone, 4; Cort, 7; Civic, 2 (repertories); Erlanger, 9; Garrick, 
8; Grand Opera House, 8; Goodman, 9; Great Northern, 2 (long 
runs); Harris, 6; Illinois, 3;, Majestic, 5; Playhouse, 4; Princess, 
7; Selwyn, 6; Studebaker, 4; Woods, 2 (summer of 1929 only). 
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A catalogue of the “ten best plays” of the Chicago season, 
according to the opinions and preferences of this writer, would 
be of no special value here, for it would certainly include a 
number of titles from this and last year’s blue ribbon announce- 
ments in Manhattan. It would be marked, however, by the 
omission of three plays that have been premiated by many of 
my Eastern colleagues—‘“Strictly Dishonorable,” “Holiday,” and 
“June Moon.” To compensate for my eccentricity of taste, I 
would award “Strictly Dishonorable” a teddy bear, as a thin, 
unpersuasive comedy of prurient appeal; “Holiday” an orchid, as 
an example of affected and “precious” dialogue written in a 
Greenwich Village state of mind; and “June Moon” a night- 
blooming cereus, as a technical Broadway satire whose cleverness 
does not carry with much vitality across the Hudson. 

The most vivid incidents of the year—premieres which had 
the stir of emotion or the thrill of new adventure in playgoing— 
were the appearances of Mr. Cohan in “Gambling”; of Mr. 
Gillette in his Ave atque vale, with the revival of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes”; and of Mei Lan-fang, exquisitely revealing the mys- 
teries of the Chinese drama. These were first nights that deserve 
to be called memorable occasions. In Mr. Cohan’s case, the 
enthusiasm with which he was received, after twelve years’ 
absence from the Chicago stage, caused a change in his destiny. 
That night the retreating drama won a victory against the 
talkies, although it may have been only an affair of outposts. 
Mr. Cohan found that the old fire of the stage was still burning, 
and he was so deeply moved by the experience that he imme- 
diately canceled a Hollywood contract for the exploitation of 
his works, and plunged into theatrical production with renewed 
vigor. 

The long runs in Chicago were few, and several plays of 
which distance records were expected—for example, ‘“Journey’s 
End” and “Street Scene’”—disappointed their managements. The 
leaders in the race were “Strange Interlude,” with seventeen 
weeks; “Nina Rosa,” an operetta, with sixteen; “Your Uncle 
Dudley,” with sixteen (at two theatres and on a cut-rate basis) ; 
and ‘Strictly Dishonorable,” with fifteen. 

June 1 marked the end of first-class, or two-a-day, vaudeville 
in Chicago. The Palace, a Chicago institution for almost twenty 
years (the present theatre, however, is new), succumbed to the 
tendency of the times and became a “continuous” house, offering 
mixed bills of vaudeville and films. Thus the Palace of New 
York lost its only surviving sister. 
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“Now then,” I can hear people who think of the theatre as 
merely show business, saying, “this talk of plays and _ their 
worthiness and art theatres and such is all very well in its way; 
but what about the box offices? How did they fare during the 
season of 1929-30 in Chicago?” 

Well, what with the stock market debacle of November, and 
Chicago’s public pay roll moratorium of February, and the 
menace of the talkies, and everything, there is not much to be 
said for show business in Chicago during the period under dis- 
cussion. I didn’t help to count the money, but I heard the 
groans, the wails, the shrieks of dismay, that came from the 
managers’ offices; and I gathered the impression that the traffic 
in amusements was no laughing matter. To put it bluntly, 
show business in Chicago was terrible. 


SAN FRANCISCO YEAR, 1929-30 


By GrorGE C. WARREN 
Drama Editor San Francisco Chronicle 


SAN FRANCISCO and Broadway were brought much nearer 
to each other during the theatrical year which ended May 31. 
Many of the New York plays were done here within a few weeks 
of their Broadway premieres or immediately after the close of 
runs there, and with players of the original casts in the principal 
roles. 

This factor of the year was perhaps its most significant and 
vital feature. As it ends, the collapse of the Henry Duffy pro- 
ducing-stock venture, five and a half years old, is the sensation 
of the moment, and a great loss to the drama on the Pacific 
Coast. Duffy’s productions have grown better and better, his 
casts finer with the passing seasons, with guest stars of importance 
the order of the day. 

The activity of the police censors has been another thing 
that has been notable, and the increasing number of original 
productions has given agreeable novelty to the year. 

Perhaps the most important of these plays tried out in San 
Francisco was Noel Coward’s ‘“The Queen Was in the Parlour,” 
which Edward Belasco and Home Curran produced handsomely, 
with Pauline Frederick, Vernon Steel and William Stack in 
the cast. The play is several years old but had not before 
been done professionally in the United States—there was, I 
think, a performance or two by a Boston Little Theatre group. 

As this is written, Paul Bissinger’s intimate revue, built along 
the lines of “The Little Show,” with which Bissinger was con- 
nected as assistant stage manager and player of bits, is being 
got into shape for a New York opening in August. It is called 
“Hi-There!”? has Odette Myrtil and Ken Murray at the head 
of the cast, and was staged by Alexander Leftwich. It was pro- 
duced at Erlanger’s Columbia Theatre, the new playhouse on 
the San Francisco amusement map, a handsome house, made out 
of the old Orpheum Theatre, richly and tastefully decorated and 
furnished by Albert Herter, the artist. 

24 
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The house was opened March 10 by Charles L. Wagner, who 
presented Madge Kennedy in A. A. Milne’s “The Perfect Alibi,” 
bringing out several of the players who were in the piece during 
its season’s run at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York— 
Alan Bunce, Richie Ling, Carson Davenport, Leo G. Carroll and 
A. P. Kaye. 

An original play that will probably have further production, 
as Leo Carrillo finds in one of its characters a role that suits 
him, was Dr. Charles D. McGettigan’s “Quien Sabe?”’ a romantic 
melodrama dealing with the bandit, Joaquin Murietta, founded 
on legends and information that came from Mrs. McGettigan, 
who was a daughter of General Vallejo, an official in California 
under Mexican dominion. 

The play, produced by the College Players of St. Ignatius 
College, under the direction of James J. Gill, had a week’s run 
in a downtown theatre and attracted much attention from the 
public. Carrillo, now on his way from a year in Australia, 
wants to produce it with himself as Murietta, on his return to 
America. 

This same body of amateurs made two other original produc- 
tions during the year. One was a farce, called “Stop! Go!” by 
Marion Short and Pauline Phelps; and the other a mystery 
melodrama, “The Sky Train,” by Paul Cruger, a writer for talk- 
ing pictures in Hollywood. 

Henry Duffy staged H. H. Van Loan’s and Lolita Westman’s 
comedy, “Cooking Her Goose,” with Nydia Westman starred, 
at his Alcazar Theatre, afterward presenting it over his circuit 
in Hollywood, Oakland and Portland. 

Two ambitious musical pieces were staged here, one of them 
a comic opera called “Bambina,” written, book and music, by 
Myrta Bel Gallaher, and staged by Edward Royce, with Nancy 
Welford, Al St. John, the movie comedian, Marie Wells, and 
Edwin Woods in the cast. It was well done, but failed to 
click. The other, “Oh, Susanna,” had the days of ’49 for its 
theme, and Bernard McConville for its author. Aubrey Stauffer 
wrote the score. It was tried in Los Angeles as well as San 
Francisco, but did not make the grade, although it was hand- 
somely staged. 

Oliver Morosco put on a play, ““The Woman in White,” which 
had Charlotte Walker for its star, but it failed utterly. Mrs. 
Fremont Older, wife of the editor of the San Francisco Call, 
was the author. Two other plays, done by amateurs, had first 
performances on any stage: Edna Higgins Strachan’s “The 
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McMurray Chin,” a domestic comedy of promise, and “To Serve 
the Queen,” which retells the legend of King Arthur, Queen 
Guinevere and Sir Launcelot, written by Roland English Hartley 
of the University of California. The first of these was produced 
in Oakland, the other in Berkeley. 

Police censorship was exercised on four plays. George Scar- 
borough’s “‘Bad Babies” was raided twice at the Capitol Theatre, 
but the cases were dropped when the producer closed the show 
to save the young actors and they were hardly more than chil- 
dren representing school boy and girl bandits and harlots—from 
further arrests. Sidney Goldtree’s tiny upstairs theatre, the 
Green Street, was made a mark. Two raids were made on a 
farce called “Easy for Zee Zee”; two on the farce, “The Flat 
Tire,” both adaptations from the French, and eight on the 
Viennese farce by Dr. Julius Horst, ‘The Peephole.” Goldtree 
escaped with verdicts of “Not Guilty” or hung juries, but the 
police under Corporal Peter Peshon, morals censor, and Captain 
Layne, of the morals squad, kept arresting the actors until 
Goldtree took off the Horst farce, and substituted ““The Married 
Virgin,” an adaptation of Edouard Bourdet’s “The Rubicon,” 
which is now running. 

There is some hope of a reorganization of the Henry Duffy 
Players and a continuation of its activities on a smaller scale. 
There is a receiver in charge and performances continue. Too 
great expansion and bad business for six months are given as 
the reasons for the failure of the organization. Duffy had two 
theatres in San Francisco, two in Oakland, two in Hollywood 
and one each in Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. 

During the year he had among his guest stars Mary Boland, 
Violet Heming, Frances Starr, Dale Winter, Leo Carrillo, Robert 
McWade, Eugene O’Brien, Taylor Holmes, May Robson, Tom 
Moore, Kay Hammond, Frank Craven, Charlotte Greenwood, 
Kolb and Dill, Nydia Westman, Guy Bates Post, Violet Kemble 
Cooper and Mabel Taliaferro. In several cases he brought 
out supporting players from the New York casts of such plays 
as “Ladies of the Jury,” “Let Us Be Gay,” “Remote Control,” 
“Salt Water” and “Holiday.” 

Belasco and Curran have made a number of handsome produc- 
tions besides “The Queen Was in the Parlour.” They staged, 
for the first time in the West, W. Somerset Maugham’s “East of 
Suez” with Lenore Ulric starred; “The Criminal Code,” for 
which they brought Arthur Byron, Russell Hardie, Leo G. Curley, 
Thomas Findlay, and Walter Kingsford of the New York cast; 
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“Lulu Belle,” which had Dorothy Burgess in the Ulric part; 
and “Follow Thru,” done in association with Schwab and Mandel, 
and with Zelma O’Neal, Allen Kearns and Mary Lawlor featured. 

Few traveling attractions visited the Pacific Coast, but those 
that came were well received. Ethel Barrymore had the biggest 
engagement she has ever done here with “The Kingdom of God” 
and “The Love Duel,” each for two weeks; and “Journey’s 
End,” with Basil Gill as Lieutenant Osborne, played six weeks 
to sell-out business. ‘Bird in Hand,” presented by the com- 
pany which afterward went into New York, replacing there the 
actors who were the American originals, did four big weeks. 
“After Dark” had a hilarious engagement of six weeks, and 
“June Moon,” with the Chicago cast, did well. Mae West in 
“Diamond Lil” did not fare well. 

The Stratford-upon-Avon Festival Players had a big two 
weeks, selling out often, and giving fine, smooth performances 
of nine of Shakespeare’s plays; and Ben Greet brought his com- 
pany for a week, presenting the quarto “Hamlet,” “Everyman,” 
“Much Ado About Nothing” and “Twelfth Night.” Another 
English company, headed by Maurice Colbourne and Barry 
Jones, played repertory for two weeks, offering Shaw’s “Arms 
and the Man,” Milne’s “The Dover Road” and Oscar Wilde’s 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” Their performances were 
fairly even and interesting and the business about of the same 
type. 

Early in the year Fay Bainter was seen in “Jealousy,” to fair 
business, and Helen Hayes came in “Coquette,” but the engage- 
ment was spoiled by Mary Pickford’s preceding her in the talk- 
ing picture of the play. Edna Hibbard appeared in two plays 
not suited to her style, Rachel Crother’s “Let Us Be Gay” and 
“The Door Between,” by Vincent Lawrence, whose ‘Among the 
Married” made some impression recently, acted by a Pacific 
Coast cast. 

“Little Accident” was liked here, and Fay Marbe appeared 
for a week in her “one girl revue,” to fair business. An inter- 
esting engagement was that of Noel Madison, son of Maurice 
Moscovitch, who played Cadell in Patrick Hamilton’s ‘“Rope’s 
End.” He made an excellent impression, but did not draw the 
crowds. 

The Little Theatre groups have been active with two of the 
San Francisco bodies taking possession of their own theatres 
as this goes to press. One of these, the Players’ Guild, has a 
pretty theatre seating 500 persons. Stanley MacLewee has 
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worked long and hard to get this theatre open. His first offering 
was Frederick Lonsdale’s ‘“(On Approval,” followed by “Children 
of Darkness” by Edwin Justus Mayer. Professional casts are 
employed, and each play runs two weeks. The theatre will close 
for the summer after the third production, not yet announced. 
This group has a subscription list of 2500. 

The Reginald Travers Players will take possession of the 
Travers Theatre, a very intimate playhouse, financed for two 
years, installed in the Fairmont Hotel. It will seat 172 persons, 
and is on a subscription basis. The opening play will be “The 
Affairs of Anatol.” 

The playhouse of Berkeley has kept open through the year in 
its reconstructed old church for a theatre, and the Playmakers, a 
group of University of California people who write, stage and 
act their own one-act plays, has given its regular four perform- 
ances. It proposes to produce original three-act plays by its 
members next season, if manuscripts of sufficient merit are sub- 
mitted. The group is seven years old. 

At the University of California the Little Theatre has done 
its regular list of plays, and the Dramatic Council of Stanford 
University, under the direction of Harold Helvenston, has kept 
up its work, presenting two original musical things during the 
year, and offering standard plays. Clemence Dane’s “Granite,” 
well done, was one of them. 

Theatre Arts, Inc., an organization now seven years old, 
directed by Talma-Zetta Wilbur, and Community Playhouse 
Productions, with Baldwin McGaw directing, are other bodies 
that keep alive the amateur spirit, as has the Community Players 
of the Young Men and Young Women’s Hebrew Association, 
which will have a home of its own some time during the new 
year. 

Business on the whole has been fair, with heavy attendance 
for some of the attractions, while others, as good, have suffered. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Monroe LaTHRoP 
Drama Editor of the Los Angeles Express 
RIGHT at the citadel gates of its dearest enemy, the vocal 


celluloid, the living theatre of Southern California made its most 
defiant gesture in the year ending June 1, 1930. 
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Something more than two hundred plays reached the foot- 
lights of the thirteen legitimate theatres of Los Angeles—a 
number much in excess of the record of any previous twelve- 
month. Perhaps the citation of one fact will make it clear 
that in quality the average was as high as any of previous rec- 
ord. 

That fact is that of the Ten Best Plays chosen by Mr. Mantle 
for this volume, which are foreknown as this is written, five 
made a prompt appearance here, if we count “Rebound,” which 
was in rehearsal before the above date. The others were ‘The 
Criminal Code,” ‘Strictly Dishonorable,” “June Moon” and “The 
Last Mile.” 

Still further attesting the high average, came also five of Mr. 
Mantle’s selections for the previous year—‘‘Journey’s End,” 
“Wings over Europe,” “Holiday,” “Little Accident” and “The 
Kingdom of God.” When to these are added such long-term 
plays of the metropolitan stage as “Bird in Hand,” ‘“The Bachelor 
Father,” “Follow Thru” and “Brothers,” no further pressing of 
this point of quality is necessary. 

It has been a year of color and variety. It has had its distinct 
Oriental tinge. It has had a liberal portion of classics. There 
have been several revivals of the favorites of the Mauve Decade. 
The London stages have sent direct many of their best exponents 
of British authorship and thespian training. A generous 
sprinkling of musical pieces has enlivened the season. 

Then there have been special events of the theatre out of the 
ordinary, such as a visit from the “Chauve Souris’; the return 
to the stage of George Fawcett after a silence of seventeen 
years; recitals from the classics by E. H. Sothern; the appearance 
in a one-man show of Maurice Chevalier, the French artist, 
with vast success, and a similar affair by Fay Marbe, after her 
European tours. 

The practical annihilation of “the road” seems to have had 
no ill effect upon the supply of good quality dramatic entertain- 
ment here. It is now the custom of New York successes to 
venture over the Great Divide with the promise of good reward 
in the growing cities of the coast; and such reward has come to 
Ethel Barrymore, with her two plays, ‘The Kingdom of God” 
and “The Love Duel”; to Mr. Belasco’s ‘The Bachelor Father’’; 
to Mr. Woods’ “Jealousy,” the two-character tragedy; to 
“Coquette,” with Helen Hayes; to Mr. Drinkwater’s English 
company in “Bird in Hand”; to Maurice Browne’s London com- 
pany in “Journey’s End”; to Mae West and her “Diamond Lil”; 
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to Mr. Pemberton’s “Strictly Dishonorable,” and to “The Crim- 
inal Code,” starring Arthur Byron. 

But the coast no longer relies upon adventurous managers of 
New York to fill most of its playgoing needs. With a wealth 
of the best acting talent of the world now resident here, drawn 
by the opulent rewards of the studios, original production of 
plays has become a fixed habit. 

Evidence of this was to be found in more than thirty new 
plays tested out among treble the number that had their inception 
and execution entirely from local initiative. Of these new ones 
it is sufficient to say that few proved worthy of permanent 
record. “Top o’ the Hill,” by Charles Kenyon, presented with 
Helen Menken and William Boyd, ventured to New York, where 
the shortcomings of this piece by the author of ‘“Kindling” 
were as promptly discerned as at home. 

Arthur Goodrich’s dramatization of Booth Tarkington’s ‘“The 
Plutocrat” had its premiere at the Pasadena Community Theatre 
and, with the talent of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coburn in its 
favor, probably fared best of the productions that moved on to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

“Cooking Her Goose,” a new comedy by H. H. Van Loan and 
Lolita Westman, survived a mere three weeks at a Duffy house 
and got no farther than a Hollywood studio where it found a 
welcome in the talkie maw. 

Martin Flavin’s “Spendthrift” was another maiden bow from 
the stage of the Pasadena theatre. It was anything but a worthy 
sister to this author’s “Broken Dishes” and “Criminal Code,” 
and returned to Mr. Flavin’s fat portfolio of dramas for doubtful 
disposition. 

Two productions at least new to the American stage were 
Noel Coward’s “The Queen Was in the Parlour,” presented for 
the first time in this country by Belasco and Curran, with Pauline 
Frederick; and “To What Red Hell,” which Lucille La Verne 
brought back from London and tested out with similar indifferent 
results. 

“Bad Babies” created the most commotion of any of the new 
ventures. This tale of errant youth by George Scarborough, 
hectic alike in dialogue and action, ran afoul of the police and 
courts and brought the law’s fist down on author and actors in 
the shape of stiff fines. Its notoriety brought eight weeks of 
seeming success quite unwarranted by any dramatic merit. 

Other failures included “Her First Night,’ by Sidney Toler 
and Charles McDermott; “Maternally Yours,” a wild farce on 
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the humors surrounding childbirth, by Clarence Odell Miller, a 
Pasadena attorney; “The Latest Murder,” a mystery melodrama 
by Hampton Del Ruth; and “Come Seven,” a comedy of Negro 
life by Octavus Roy Cohen, with colored players. 

With meagre support, the Civic Repertory carried on in its 
second season. Its most praiseworthy contributions were Gilbert 
Emery’s “The Hero,” with Grant Mitchell as guest artist, and 
Ransom Rideout’s “Goin’ Home,” with white and colored players. 
The English plays, “A Bill of Divorcement” and “And So to 
Bed,” Moliére’s “Imaginary Invalid,” Sierra’s “Romantic Young 
Lady” and ‘Wound Stripes,” a new play of no distinction, were 
in its list. 

The Pasadena Community Theatre gave its usual thirty or 
more varied productions, ranging from minstrels to classics. 
Its most notable things were the New York Theatre Guild’s 
English importation, “Wings Over Europe”; the Russian Soviet 
play, ‘“The Armored Train”; Shaw’s “Candida” and “Man and 
Superman”; “The Blue Bird”; and “Julius Cesar.” It has now 
in rehearsal an elaborate staging of O’Neill’s ““Marco Millions.” 

Most pretentious of the year’s musical offerings were Schwab 
and Mandel’s “Follow Thru” and Lillian Albertson’s large and 
colorful presentation of ““The New Moon.” Of like scope were 
two new operettas of local authorship. ‘‘Oh, Susanna,” by Ber- 
nard McConville and Aubrey Stauffer, and “Bambina” were richly 
staged but lacked the spark that insures real success. ‘Harry 
Carroll’s Revue” was a failure, but Fred Waring’s “Rah, Rah, 
Daze” had eight weeks of popularity. A brief revival of “The 
Desert Song” and ‘“The Student Prince” by Miss Albertson had 
fair prosperity. 

Three dramatic streams flowed incessantly through the year, 
because of the activity of Henry Duffy, Edward Everett Horton 
and Franklin Pangborn as actor-managers. Mr. Duffy, the most 
prolific, with three theatres, presented over 40 plays, chiefly 
light popular hits of the previous New York season, with some 
revivals of older pieces. Most notable of the Horton presenta- 
tions were Vincent Lawrence’s “Among the Married,” and ‘‘Serena 
Blandish’’; these, like the Duffy offerings, handsomely mounted 
and expertly cast. Mr. Pangborn contented himself with revivals 
of plays of tested appeal. 

The Oriental tinge was given to the season, first by Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn, who brought their production of “The Yellow 
Jacket,” including several of the eastern company, from New 
York. If it did not prove of large popularity, it served as a 
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fitting prologue to the genuine thing which came soon after— 
a company from the Osaka Theatre in Japan, with native plays 
and sword-dances. Later in the season came Mei Lan-fang, 
China’s foremost actor, and company, whose engagement had 
to be extended. 

The British representation, already referred to, was furnished 
by the Stratford-upon-Avon Players from the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre, with a repertory of the Bard’s done with fine 
team work and gusto; by London companies, with “Bird in 
Hand” and “Journey’s End”; by the Ben Greet Players, in 
classics done in the old style; and by the Coburn-Jones com- 
pany from England, in Shaw and Wilde revivals. 

Southern California, like New York, had its outbreak of re- 
vivals of the favorite plays of our grandparents. The best of 
these, “The Streets of New York,” was so well done by Edward 
Horton that it had a prosperous run of five weeks. Rivaling 
it in merit and interest was the reproduction, in the exact 
original manner, at the Pasadena theatre of “Our American 
Cousin,” the play which mingled comedy with the tragedy of 
Lincoln’s assassination. The Pasadena stage also had revivals 
of “Nellie the Beautiful Cloak Model,” “Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room” and “Trilby.” A traveling company from the East 
brought “After Dark.” 

John Steven McGroarty’s pageant-play had its annual season 
and added seventeen weeks to its remarkable record, and the 
outdoor Pilgrimage Play, before a mountain fire destroyed its 
theatre, which is being replaced by a larger and better one, had 
its summer presentations. 

Long-run records for the year went to the Mission Play, with 
17 weeks; “She Couldn’t Say No,” with Charlotte Greenwood, 
13; “New Moon,” 10; “Let Us Be Gay” (in two houses), 11; 
“Follow Thru,” .7; ‘Rah, Rah, Daze,” 8; ‘“Rope’s End,” 6; 
“The Sap,” 6; “Among the Married” (at two houses), 8; “Bad 
Babies,” 8; “The Boomerang,” 6: ‘Your Uncle Dudley,” 6. 


THE GREEN PASTURES 
A Fable Play in Eighteen Scenes 


By Marc CoNNELLY 


ONCE or twice in the lifetime of every playgoer there occurs 
an adventure such as that of the first performance of ‘“‘The Green 
Pastures.” It is an occasion, usually, for which he is little 
prepared, and which he accepts, even with its attendant satis- 
factions, a little doubtfully. Probably the seeming perfections 
of the play will fade with the morning, when the memory of 
it cools and the mood of it is dissipated. 

But in this instance the memory of the play was immeasurably 
strengthened with a majority of its devotees as time passed. The 
definite success of the first night was repeated with each suc- 
ceeding performance until ‘“The Green Pastures’ became the 
talk of the city in all its sections. 

Probably no other people could accept this naive retelling of 
the story of the Old Testament, as a colored preacher in Louisiana 
might relate it to: his Sunday school class, as the American people 
have accepted and will accept it. 

It demands, first, something of the background a majority 
of the American people experienced in living with their puritan 
and essentially religious forbears. It demands, second, a knowl- 
edge of and a kindly sympathy for the Southern Negro and his 
trusting and childlike religious faith, to give it its best values 
as a recital in dramatic form. 

But to those who have experienced the fullest reaction from 
it, there is no extravagance in the description attached to “The 
Green Pastures” by the critic who spoke of it as “the divine 
comedy of the modern theatre.” 

Like most plays demanding a particular brand of courage 
for their production, “The Green Pastures” was refused by sev- 
eral of the more important producers. 

It reached the stage finally because a financier with a love of 
the theatre declared his willingness to produce it, even if he 
never had a penny in return for his investment. This broker- 
producer’s name is Rowland Stebbins, but he prefers to label 
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his theatrical ventures as being sponsored by Laurence Rivers, 
Inc. Earlier in the season he had produced George Kelly’s 
“Maggie the Magnificent.” 

“The Green Pastures” was shown first at the Mansfield Theatre, 
New York, the night of February 26. Its press reception was 
varied, but mostly ecstatic, its general popularity immediate. 

The play opens with a scene in the corner of a Negro church 
in what Mr. Connelly describes as the “‘deep South.” Mr. Deshee, 
the preacher, is instructing a class of ten Negro children of 
assorted ages in the first chapter of the Old Testament. 

Mr. Deshee is an elderly and a kindly man. The children are 
dressed as any group of children might be in any lower Louisiana 
town at Sunday school time, and they are listening to the words 
of the preacher with varying degrees of interest. 

“Three or four are wide-eyed in their attention. Two or 
three are obviously puzzled, but interested, and the smallest ones 
are engaged in more physical concerns. One is playing with a 
little doll, and another runs his finger on all the angles of his 
chair.” 

Mr. Deshee is pretty well into the begats, starting with Adam. 

“An’ Adam lived a hundred and thirty years, an’ begat a son 
in his own likeness, after his image; an’ called his name Seth. 
An’ de days of Adam, after he had begotten Seth, were eight 
hundred years; an’ he begat sons and daughters; an’ all de 
days dat Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years; an’ 
he died.” 

Getting by Seth, Mr. Deshee skips to Enoch and Methuselah. 
And having disposed of Enoch and Methuselah, “de oldest man 
dat ever was,” he comes to Noah. But Noah is being saved for 
another lesson. 

“[T’m gonter tell you all about him next Sunday,” promises 
the teacher, in conclusion. “Anyway, dat’s de meat an’ substance 
of de first five chapters of Genesis. Now, how you think you 
gonter like de Bible?” 

Opinions are varied. One little girl thinks it’s wonderful. 
One boy can’t quite understand why Bible folk lived so long. 
Carlisle, who is especially persistent, wants to know what the 
world looked like way back “when de Lawd begin.” Who was 
in N’Orleans den? 

“Dey wasn’t nobody in N’Orleans on ’count dey wasn’t any 
N’Orleans,” explains Mr. Deshee. ‘“Dat’s de whole idea I tol’ 
you at de end of de first Chapter. Yo’ got to git yo’ minds 
fixed. Dey wasn’t any Rampart Street. Dey wasn’t any Canal 
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Street. Dey wasn’t any Louisiana. Dey wasn’t nothin’ on de 
earth at all caize fo’ de reason dey wasn’t any earth.” 

And if Carlisle wants to know, as Carlisle does, how the Lord 
decided he wanted the earth in the first place, and wanted it 
right here where it is, that’s because the Book says so. 

“De Book say, but at de same time dat’s a good question,” 
admits the teacher, “I remember when I was a little boy de same 
thing recurred to me. An’ ol’ Mr. Dubois, he was a wonderful 
preacher at New Hope Chapel over in East Gretna, he said: 
‘De answer is dat de Book ain’t got time to go into all de 
details.’ And he was right. You know, sometimes I think de 
Lawd expects us to figure out a few things for ourselves. We 
know that at one time dey wasn’t anything except Heaven, we 
don’t know just where it was but we know it was dere. Maybe 
it was everywhere. Den one day de Lawd got de idea He’d 
like to make some places. He made de sun, de moon and de 
stars. An’ He made de earth.” 

Of course there was nobody around then, nobody but angels. 
And all the angels did, so far as Mr. Deshee knows, was to fly 
around and have a good time. Of course they had picnics. And 
fish fries. With boiled custard and ten cent seegars for the 
adults. Probably had a fish fry every week. Must have had a 
Sunday school, too, for the cherubs. 

What did God look like? 

“Well, nobody knows exactly what God looked like,” admits 
Mr. Deshee, reluctantly. “But when I was a little boy I used 
to imagine dat He looked like de Reverend Dubois. He was de 
fines’ lookin’ ol’ man I ever knew. Yet, I used to bet de Lawd 
looked exactly like Mr. Dubois in de days when He walked de 
earth in de shape of a natchel man.” 

Now it is time for the class to go home to dinner. But before 
they go they must review the main facts of the first lesson. 

“What’s de name of de book?” 

“Genesis.” 

“Dat’s right. And what’s de other name?” 

“First Book of Moses.” 

“Dat’s right. And dis yere’s Chapter One. (The lights begin 
to dim.) ‘In de beginnin’ God created de heaven and de earth. 
And de earth was widout form an’ void. An’ de darkness was 
upon de face of de deep.’ ” 
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SCENE II 


Through the darkness come the voices of a choir singing “Rise, 
Shine, Give God the Glory.” 

When the lights are bright again the choir is seen to be a 
mixed company of angels. “That is, they are angels in that 
they wear brightly colored robes and have wings protruding 
from their backs. Otherwise they look and act like a company 
of happy Negroes at a fish fry. The scene itself is a pre-Creation 
Heaven with compromises. In the distance is an unbroken 
stretch of blue sky. Companionable varicolored clouds billow 
down to the floor of the stage and roll overhead to the branches 
of a live oak tree which is up left. The tree is leafy and dripping 
with Spanish moss, and with the clouds makes a frame for the 
scene. In the cool shade of the tree are the usual appurtenances 
of a fish fry; a large kettle of hot fat set on two small parallel 
logs, with a fire going underneath, and a large rustic table formed 
by driving four stakes into the ground and placing planks on 
top of the small connecting boards. On the table are piles of 
biscuits and corn bread and the cooked fish in dish pans. There 
are one or two fairly large cedar or crock ‘churns,’ containing 
boiled custard, which looks like milk. There is a gourd dipper 
beside the churns and several glasses and cups of various sizes 
and shapes from which the custard is drunk.” 

Those angels directly in charge of the fish fry are variously 
employed. Mammy Angels are ladling out the custard and fixing 
bread and fish for the cherubs; men angels are cutting fish and 
passing the pieces to the cooks. One Mammy Angel is occupied 
trying to extract a fish bone from one small cherub’s throat by 
slapping her smartly on the back. 

Some of the Mammy Angels -wear their hats. Some of the 
men smoke cigars with evident satisfaction. There is much 
pleasant gossip and a general tendency to smile and count the 
occasion as altogether perfect. Even little bursts of temper are 
accepted pleasantly and laughed away an instant later. It is to 
be noted, however, that the arguments have an earthy tang. 
The men find it quite as difficult to impress the women in Heaven 
as elsewhere. 

“You cain’t tell dem nothin’,” complains one who has tried. 
“Does you try to ’splain some simple fac’ dey git man-deaf.” 

Experiences with the more playful cherubs are also familiar. 

“You fly down yere,” excitedly calls one mammy to her adven- 
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turing offspring in a tree. “You wanter be put down in de sin 
book? . . . You want me to fly up dere and slap you down? 
Now, I tol’ you!” 

“Dat baby must got imp blood in him, he’s so vexin’,”’ she 
concludes. 

There is some general discussion as to the probable where- 
abouts of Satan since the Lord put him out. If there is no 
other place but just Heaven, naturally Satan must be somewhere 
about, but as none of the travelers has seen him, it is reasonably 
concluded that the Lord has made a special place for Satan. It 
ain’t much of nobody’s business where. 

“You bettah let de Lawd keep His own secrets, Lily,” advises 
one stout angel. ‘De way things is goin’ now dey ain’t been 
no sinnin’ since dey gave dat scamp a kick in de pants. Now- 
adays Heaven’s free of sin an’ if a lady wants a little constitu- 
tional she can fly ’til she wing-weary widout gettin’ insulted.” 

An Archangel arrives with Sunday school cards for the cherubs 
and the choir softly sings “When de Saints Come Marchin’ 
In,” during their distribution. 

Now there is some little flutter stirred by the appearance of 
the Angel Gabriel. “He is bigger and more elaborately winged 
than even the Archangel, but he is also much younger and beard- 
less. His costume is less conventional than that of the other 
men angels, resembling more the Gabriel of the Doré drawings 

. . Ina moment the heavenly company is all attention. 

“Gangway!” calls Gabriel, impressively lifting his hand. 
“Gangway for de Lawd God Jehovah!” 

There is a reverent hush and God enters. He is the tallest 
and biggest of them all. He wears a white shirt with a white 
bow tie, a long Prince Albert coat of black alpaca, black trousers 
and congress gaiters. He speaks in a rich bass voice. 

“Ts you been baptized?” the Lord demands. 

“Certainly, Lawd!” the angels chant, in reply. 

“Ts you been baptized?” 

“Certainly, Lawd!” 

“Ts you been baptized?” 

“Certainly, Lawd. Certainly, certainly, certainly, Lawd!”’ 

Two verses of the spiritual are sung and as the second is 
finished all heads are reverently bowed. For a moment God looks 
upon them and then solemnly raises His hand. 

“Let de fish fry proceed,” He says. 

As the activities of the celebration are resumed, several of 
the children gather about the Lord as He talks with the Archangel. 
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They are hanging to His coat tails, some of them, but He doesn’t 
object—not even to Herman, who is inclined to play a little 
rough. He just picks Herman up good-naturedly and gives him 
a couple of good spanks. 

They offer God a fish sandwich, which He politely refuses. 
He will try the b’iled custard, however. And He is pleased to 
accept a ten-cent seegar to smoke later. He also seems pleased 
to hear them declare that the fish fry is goin’ “fine and dandy,” 
and that they have been “marchin’ and singin’ de whole mo’nin’.” 

“T heerd you,” the Lord admits, and they are much gratified. 
“You gittin’ better all de time. You gettin’ as good as de one 
at de throne. Why don’ you give us one dem ol’ time jump-ups?”’ 

“Anythin’ you say, Lawd.” 

They sing “So High You Can’t Get over It.” He likes that 
one. 

But when the Lord sips the custard a look of displeasure 
comes on His face. He takes another sip. It is no better. 


GaBRIEL—What’s de matter, Lawd? 

Gop (sipping again)—I ain’t jest sure, yit. Dey’s something 
*bout dis custahd. (Takes another sip.) 

Custarp MAkrer—Ain’t it all right, Lawd? 

Gop—It don’t seem seasoned jest right. You make it? 

Custarp Maxrer—Yes, Lawd. I put everythin’ in it like I 
allus do. It’s supposed to be perfec’. 

Gop—Yeah. I kin taste de eggs and de cream and de sugar. 
(Suddenly.) I know what it is. It needs jest a little bit mo’ 
firmament. 

Custarp MAxrer—Dey’s firmament in it, Lawd. 

Gop—Maybe, but it ain’ enough. 

F CusTARD MakeEr—It’s all we had, Lawd. Dey ain’t a drap in 
e jug. 

Gov—Dat’s all right. JIL jest r’ar back and pass a miracle. 
(Choir stops singing.) Let it be some firmament! An’ when I 
say let it be some firmament, I don’t want, just a little bitty dab 
o’ firmament caize I’m sick an’ tired of runnin’ out of it when we 
need it. Let it be a whole mess of firmament! (The stage has 
become misty until Gop and the heavenly company are obscured. 
As He finishes the speech there is a burst of thunder. As the stage 
grows darker.) Dat’s de way I like it. (Murmurs from the 
others: “Dat’s a lot of firmament.” “My, dat is firmament.” 
“Look to me like he’s created rain,” etc.) 

First Mammy ANGEL (when the stage is dark)—Now, look, 
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Lawd, dat’s too much firmament. De Cherubs’ is gettin’ all wet. 

SECOND Mammy ANGEL—Look at my Carlotta, Lawd. She’s 
soaked to de skin. Dat’s plenty too much firmament. 

Gop—Well, co’se we don’ want de chillun to ketch cold. Can’t 
you dreen it off? 

GaBRIEL—Dey’s no place to dreen it, Lawd. 

First Mammy ANGEL—Why don’t we jest take the babies 
home, Lawd? 

Gep—No, I don’ wanta bust up de fish fry. You angels keep 
quiet and I'll pass another miracle. Dat’s always de trouble wid 
miracles. When you pass one you always gotta r’ar back and pass 
another. (There is a hush.) Let dere be a place to dreen off 
dis firmament. Let dere be mountains and valleys and let dere 
be oceans an’ lakes. An’ let dere be rivers and bayous to dreen 
it off in, too. Asa matter o’ fac’, let dere be de earth. An’ when 
dat’s done let dere be de sun, an’ let it come out and dry my 
Cherubs’ wings. (The lights go up until the stage is bathed in 
sunlight. On the embankment upstage there is now a waist-high 
wrought iron railing, such as one sees on the galleries of houses 
in the French quarter of New Orleans. The Cherubs are being 
examined by their parents, and there is an ad lib. murmur of “You 
all right, honey?” “Vou feel better now, Albert?” “Vou all 
dry, Vangy?” until the ARCHANGEL, who has been gazing in awe 
at the railing, drowns them out.) 

ARCHANGEL—Look yere! (There is a rush to the embank- 
ment, accompanied by exclamations, “My goodness!” “What's 
dis?” “I declah!” etc. GapriEL towers above the group on the 
middle of the embankment. Gop is wrapped in thought, facing 
the audience. The choir resumes singing “So High You Can’t Get 
over It” softly. The babbling at the balustrade dies away as the 
people lean over the railing. GaAxsrieL turns and faces Gop tndi- 
cating the earth below the railing with his left hand.) 

GaBRIEL—Do you see it, Lawd? 

Gop (quietly, without turning his head upstage )—Yes, Gabriel. 

Gapriet—Looks mighty nice, Lawd. 

Gop—Yes. (GABRIEL turns and looks over the railing.) 

GABRIEL (gazing down)—Yes, suh. Dat’d make mighty nice 
farming country. Jest look at dat South forty over dere. You 
ain’t goin’ to let dat go to waste, is you, Lawd? Dat would be a 
pity and a shame. 

Gop (not turning)—It’s good earth. (Gop turns, room is made 
for Him beside GasrrEL on the embankment.) Yes. I ought to 
have somebody to enjoy it. 
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Suddenly God makes a decision. He will go down to the earth. 
Gabriel can be His working boss while He is away. Gabriel can 
fix up that matter of the two stars, and that other matter of the 
sparrow that fell. 

“T’ll be-back Saddy,” promises the Lord, as He turns and quiets 
the choir. “I’m gonter pass one more miracle. You all gonter 
help me an’ not make a soun’ caize it’s one of the most impo’tant 
miracles of all.” 

He turns and faces the sky, raising His arms above His head. 

“Let dere be man!” He calls. 

There is a roll of thunder. The scene grows dark. The choir 
breaks exultantly into “Hallelujah!” They are still singing when 
the lights reveal 


SCENE III 


Here is a “heterogeneous cluster of cottonwood, camphor, live 
oak and sycamore trees, youpon and turkey berry bushes, with 
their purple and red berries, sprays of fern-like indigo fiera and 
splashes of various Louisiana flowers. In the middle of the stage, 
disclosed when the mistiness at rise grows into warm sunlight, 
stands Adam. He is a puzzled man of 30, of medium height, 
dressed in the clothing of the average field hand. He is bare- 
headed. In the distance can be heard the choir continuing ‘Bright 
Mansions Above.’ ” 

A bird sings and Adam is pleased. Slowly, as he awakens to 
life, Adam senses his strength. The muscles of his arms are pleas- 
ing to him. He glances down at his feet, firmly planted on the 
ground and lifts and stamps them in joy. Then God enters. 

“Good mo’nin’, son,” calls God. 

“Good mo’nin’, Lawd,”’ answers Adam, a little awed. 

“What’s yo’ name, son?” 

“Adam.” 

“Adam which?” 

“Jest Adam, Lawd.” 

Everything is going fine with Adam. Of course, he points out, 
the work is new, but as soon as he learns the ropes— 

Still there is one thing wrong. Both the Lord and Adam admit 
as much. Adam can’t be quite right, thinks God, until he has a 
family. Because, in his heart, Adam is a family man. 

Adam, to tell the truth, hadn’t thought much about a family, 
because he didn’t know what a family was. But now the Lord is 
going to pass another miracle and show him. 

Again there is darkness, and out of the darkness the Lord calls 
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Eve. When the lights go up the first woman is standing beside 
the first man. 

“She is about twenty-six and quite pretty. She is dressed like 
a country girl. Her gingham dress is quite new and clean. God 
is now at the other side of the stage, looking at them critically. 
Eve looks at Adam in timid wonder and slowly turns her head 
until she meets the glance of God. Adam stands beside Eve. 
They gaze at each other for a moment. God smiles.” 

“Now I'll tell you what I gonter do,’ He says to them, “I’m 
gonter put you in charge here. I’m gonter give you de run of 
dis whole garden. Eve, you take care of dis man, an’, Adam, you 
take care of dis woman. You belong to each other. I don’ want 
you to try to do too much caize yo’ both kind of an experiment 
wid me an’ I ain’t sho’ whether you could make it. You two jest 
enjoy yo’self. Drink de water from de little brooks an’ de wine | 
from de grapes an’ de berries, an’ eat de food dat’s hangin’ for you 
in de trees. (He pauses, startled by a painful thought.) Dat is, 
in all but one tree. (He pauses. Then, not looking at them.) 
You know what I mean, my children?” 

“Yes, Lawd,” they answer, but slowly they turn their heads in 
the direction of the forbidden tree. ‘“Thank you, Lawd!” 

“T gotter be gittin’ along now. I got a hund’ed thousan’ things 
to do ’fo’ you take yo’ nex’ breath. Enjoy yo’selves—” 

The Lord is gone. Adam and Eve stand looking after him. 
Suddenly they are conscious of their hands that seek each other 
in a lingering clasp. And then again they are conscious of the 
tree. 

“Adam!” 

It is Eve who calls. And again, as he answers, with a look 
almost of terror in his eyes: 

“Adam!” 

The light is fading. From afar the choir’s voices swell into 
“Turn You Round.” 

It is dark, and from the darkness come the voices of Mr. 
Deshee and the children, back in the Sunday school. 

“Now, I s’pose you chillun know what happened after God 
made Adam ’n’ Eve? Do you?” 

“Why, den dey ate de fo’bidden fruit and den dey got driv out 
de garden.” 

“An’ den what happened?” 

“Den dey felt ver bad.” 

“T don’ mean how dey feel, I mean how dey do. Do dey have 
any chillun or anything like dat?” 
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So the matter of Cain and Abel is settled. Probably they 
weren’t born until a long time after Adam and Eve settled in the 
garden, the children agree. But one thing everybody knows, and 
that is “dis boy Cain was a mean rascal.” The lights fade. 


SCENE IV 


By the side of a road “Cain, a husky young Negro, stands over 
the body of the dead Abel.” There is a rock in his hand. 

God finds them thus and is displeased. Cain has his defense. 
He was working in the field, he says, and minding his own busi- 
ness, and Abel was sitting in the shade and insulting him. 

“Me, I’d be skeered to git out in dis hot sun,” Abel had said, 
tauntingly; “I be ’fraid my brains git cooked. Co’se you ain’t got 
no brains so you ain’ in no danger.” 

At that Cain had “flang” the rock, and was willing to take what 
came. 

What Cain has done is to commit a crime, the Lord tells him; 
a crime for which he will be dragging a ball and chain all the 
rest of his life. The best thing he can do now is to get out of the 
county. He had better go, advises the Lord, and find himself a 
wife and raise himself a family. Nothin’ can make a man forget 
his troubles like raising a family. 

Cain starts walking. The choir is singing “Run, Sinner, Run”’ 
as the lights go down. 


SCENE V 


Cain walks and walks, passing considerable scenery on the way, 
until finally he comes to a fence. Above the fence there is a tree 
and on the tree a sign reading: ‘Nod Parish. County Line.” 

Cain would rest under that tree. He feels as though he had 
been walking fully forty years. But he is not permitted to rest 
long. From out the branches of another tree near by comes a 
voice, the voice of a girl. 

“Hello, Country Boy!” she calls. 

“Hey-ho, Good lookin’!”” Cain calls back. “Which way is it 
to town?” 

That is the way it starts, and before Cain hardly knows it, the 
girl is sitting beside him. “She is as large as Cain, wickedly 
pretty, and somewhat flashily dressed.” 

“TI bet you kin handle a gal mean wid dem big, stout arms of 
your’n,” she ventures. “TI sho’ would hate to get you mad at me, 
Country Boy.” 
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“Come yere,” smiles back Cain. “Don’t be ’fraid. I ain’ so 
mean.” 

They grow confidential and discover much in common. Cain 
thinks he may ask the girl’s folks if they wouldn’t like to take in 
a boarder. And the girl thinks that would be great. 

“T guess—I guess if you wanted to kiss me an’ I tried to stop 
you, you could pretty near crush me wit’ dem stout arms,” she 
suggests. 

“You wouldn’t try too much, would you?” he counters. 

“Maybe, for a little while.”’ But she isn’t at all sure. 

The choir is singing “You Better Mind” as Cain and Cain’s 
girl start walking toward the town. 

The Lord appears at the end of the road and watches after 
them as they disappear. 

“Bad business,”’ says He, shaking His head. “I don’ like de 
way things is goin’ atall.” 

The lights fade. 


SCENE VI 


In God’s private office in heaven a large window at back looks 
out upon a vast blue sky. God’s desk is a battered roll-top, with 
an old, leather-seated swivel-chair in front of it. There are writ- 
ing materials on the desk, a cuspidor and a waste basket along- 
side. There are law books on the shelf above the desk, a calendar 
on the wall, and Gabriel’s trumpet hangs on the hat rack. 

“The general atmosphere is that of the office of a Negro lawyer 
in a Louisiana town. As the lights go up God takes a fresh cigar 
from a box on the desk and begins puffing it without bothering to 
light it. There is no comment on this minor miracle from Gabriel, 
who is sitting in one of the chairs with a pencil and several papers 
in his hand.” 

God and Gabriel have just finished most of the important busi- 
ness. There is still the minor matter of a Cherub over at Arch- 
angel Montgomery’s house-—“‘dat little two story gold house, over 
by de pearly gates”—to be attended to. ‘Wings is moltin’ out 
of season.” Gabriel will attend to that. 

Gabriel would also like to get in a little secret practice on his 
trumpet, which he takes caressingly from the hat rack. But the 
Lord, without even turning around, warns him to be careful. 

There is the matter of a complaint from the moon people. The 
moon’s beginning to melt a little from the heat of the sun. But 
the Lord knows about that. The heat is caused by those angels 
that have got in the habit of flyin’ over to the moon for the Saddy 
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night dances. They beat their wings when they dance and that 
causes the heat. Let it be known that dancing around the moon 
after this will be considered sinnin’, suggests the Lord. That’ll 
cool off the moon. 

There have also been a good many prayers from mankind down 
on the earth lately. That worries the Lord a little. He isn’t any 
too well pleased with that earth job. What He saw the last visit 
He made down there three or four hundred years ago didn’t 
please Him at all. 

He thinks perhaps He had better go down again. He needs a 
little holiday. : 

“T’ll go down an’ walk de earth ag’in an’ see how dem poor 
humans is makin’ out,” He decides finally. “Tl be back Saddy.” 

The lights fade. 


SCENE VII 


The choir is singing ““Dere’s No Hidin’ Place” when the lights 
go up. God is trudging along a country road, pleased with the 
scene and the sound of church bells that comes over the fields. 

But now He has met Zeba, sitting on a stump strumming a 
ukulele and singing a blues song. That doesn’t please Him so well. 
“Zeba is a rouged and extremely flashily dressed chippy of about 
eighteen.” 

She laughs at the Lord when He tells her the song she sings is 
not fit for the Sabbath. She laughs because there ain’t no Lord’s 
day no more. 

“People jest use Sunday now to git over Saddy,” laughs Zeba. 

“You a awful sassy little girl,” declares the Lord. 

“T come fum sassy people! We even speak mean of de dead!” 
impertinently answers Zeba. 

God is impelled to speak sharply to Zeba. Then she admits 
that she is the great-great-gran’ daughter of Seth. Also, she may 
be on the road to hell, as the preacher says, but she thinks she’s 
on the road to the picnic grounds to meet her sweet papa. 

Soon the sweety has appeared. He is Cain the Sixth, and 
tough. Cain isn’t interested in anybody at the moment except 
his baby, her ukulele and the song she is singing sitting on his 
lap. 

They can’t see God by the time the song is finished. They’re 
too occupied with their own business. There are rumors, Cain 
allows, that Zeba has been foolin’ around with some of those 
creeper men. He just wants her to know that he carries a guar- 
antee that she’s his gal and his only. The guarantee is a revolver. 
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“Bad business!” echoes God, as He resumes His walk. Zeba 
and Cain continue on to the picnic grounds. 

Now God is alone on the road again. The birds are singing and 
from a clump of bushes a patch of “black-eyed Susans” (picka- 
ninnies ranging in age from 3 to 5) look smilingly out at Him. 

“How you flowers makin’ out?” God calls. 

“We O.K., Lawd.” 

“Yes, an’ you look very pretty.” 

“Thank you, Lawd.” 

“Tt’s only de human bein’s make me down-hearted,” muses God 
as He continues His walk. ‘“Yere’s as nice a Sunday as dey is 
turnin’ out anywhere, an’ nobody makin’ de right use of it.” 

Now He is cheered by the sight of a group of boys in a circle 
and on their knees. Prayin’ probably! Why not in a church? 
But as God approaches the kneeling group a boy, “his head bent, 
swings his hands rhythmically up to his head three or four times. 
There is a hush.” 

“Oh, Lawd, de smoke-house is empty,” shouts the boy. “Oh, 
Lawd, lemme git dem groceries. Oh, Lawd, lemme see dat little 
six!” He casts the dice. “Wham! Dere she is, frien’s!” 

“Gamblin’!” ejaculates the Lord, disgustedly. ‘‘An’ wid frozen 
dice!” 

The gamblers are too intent upon their game to notice Him. 
One does look up to greet Him, impudently, as “Ole Liver Lips.” 
He ignores the crowd, but He is interested in the youngest boy. 
A little boy gamblin’ and sinnin’! And chewin’ tobacco like he 
was his daddy! He oughta be ’shamed. And all those gamblers 
oughta be ’shamed leadin’ him to sin. 

“He de best crap shooter in town, mister,” one of the gamblers 
reports. 

“I’m gonter tell his mammy,” announces God. “I bet she don’ 
know ’bout dis.” 

“No, she don’ know,” they laugh. “She don’ know anythin’.” 

“Tf you fin’ my mammy you do mo’n I kin,” insists the boy. 

Down the road apiece God comes upon the cabin where the boy 
lives. A voice inside refuses to open the door without a search 
warrant. The gamblin’ boy? His mother done elope with a rail- 
road man. His father is dead drunk under the table. Everybody 
that was at the party the night before is drunk. And the owner 
of the voice would be if the new white mule he’d made hadn’t 
burned his throat so he had to stop drinkin’, 

God sadly resumes his walk, talking to Himself as He goes 
along. 
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Gop—Dis ain’t gittin’ me nowheres. All I gotta say dis yere 
mankind I been peoplin’ my earth wid sho’ ain’t much. (He stops 
and looks back.) 1 got a good min’ to wipe ’em all off and people 
de earth wid angels. No. Angels is all right, singin’ an’ playin’ 
and flyin’ around, but dey ain’ much on workin’ de crops an’ 
buildin’ de levees. No, suh, mankind’s jest right for my earth, if 
he wasn’t so doggone sinful. I’d rather have my earth peopled 
wit’ a bunch of channel catfish, dan I would mankin’ an’ his sin. 
I jest cain’t stan’ sin. (He is about to resume His walk when 
Noau enters. Noau is dressed like a country preacher. His coat 
is of the “hammer-tail” variety, He carries a prayer book under 
his arm.) 

Noau—Mo’nin’, brother. 

Gov—Mo’nin’, brother. I declare you look like a good man. 

Noau—lI try to be, brother. I’m de preacher yere. I don’t 
think I seen yo’ to de meetin’. (They resume walking.) 

Gop—I jest came to town a little while ago an’ I been pretty 
busy. 

Noau—Yeh, mos’ everybody say dey’s pretty busy dese days. 
Dey so busy dey cain’t come to meetin’. It seem like de mo’ I 
preaches de mo’ people ain’t got time to come to church. I ain’t 
hardly got enough members to fill up de choir. I gotta do de 
preachin’ and de bassin’, too. 

Gop—lIs dat a fac’? 

Noau—Yes, suh, brother. Everybody is mighty busy, gam- 
blin’, good-timin’, and goin’ on. You jest wait, though. When 
Gabriel blow de horn you gonter fin’ they got plenty of time to 
punch chucks down in Hell. Yes, suh. 

Gop—Seems a pity. Dey all perfec’ly healthy? 

NoaH—Oh, dey healthy, all right. Dey jest all lazy, and mean, 
an’ full of sin. You look like a preacher, too, brother. 

Gop—Well, I am, in a way. 

Noau—You jest passin’ through de neighborhood? 

Gop—Yes. I wanted to see how things was goin’ in yo’ part 
of de country, an’ I been feelin’ jest about de way you do. It’s 
enough to discourage you. 

Noau—Yeh, but I gotta keep wres’lin’ wid ’em. Where you 
boun’ for right now, brother? 

Gop—I was jest walkin’ along. I thought I might stroll on to 
de nex’ town. 

Noan—Well, dat’s a pretty good distance. I live right yere. 
(He stops walking.) Why don’ you stop an’ give us de pleasure 
of yo’ comp’ny fo’ dinner? I believe my ol’ woman has kilt a 
chicken. 
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Gop—Why, dat’s mighty nice of yo’, brother. I don’t believe 
I caught yo’ name. 

Noau—Noah, jest brother Noah. Dis is my home, brother. 
Come right in. (Gop and Noau start walking towards Noan’s 
house which is just coming into view on the treadmill.) 

(The stage darkens, the choir sings “Feastin’ Table.’’) 


SCENE VIII 


God and Noah are in the combination living and dining room 
of Noah’s house. It is a clean and cheerful room, with a checked 
tablecloth on the table. Mrs. Noah, ‘“‘an elderly Negress simply 
and neatly dressed,” finds them there. 

Mrs. Noah is glad to have another preacher stop for dinner and 
everything’s about ready. The chicken’s in the pot. Won’t be 
five minutes. She'll call Shem, Ham and Japheth. 

“Dey’s our sons,” Mrs. Noah explains. ‘Dey live right acrost 
de way, but always have Sunday dinner wid us.” 

God is, much pleased with Mrs. Noah. Likes Noah’s home, 
too. In fact, He grows quite expansive about it, and gives Noah 
one of His ten-cent seegars. Then they settle back to a serious 
talk. 


Gop—Jest what seems to be de main trouble “mong mankind, 
Noah? 

NoaH—Well, it seems to me de main trouble is dat the whole 
district is wide open. Now you know dat makes fo’ loose livin’. 
Men-folks spen’s all dere time fightin’, loafin’, and gamblin’, and 
makin’ bad liquor. 

Gop—What about de women? 

Noau—De women is worse dan de men. If dey ain’t makin’ 
love powder dey out beg, borrow and stealin’ money for policy 
tickets. Doggone, I come in de church Sunday ’fo’ las’ bout an 
hour befo’ de meetin’ was to start, and dere was a woman stealin’ 
de altar cloth. She was goin’ to hock it. Dey ain’t got no moral 
sense. Now you take dat case las’ month, over in East Putney. 
Case of dat young Willy Roback. 

Gop—wWhat about him? 

Noau—Dere is a boy sebenteen years old. Doggone, if he 
didn’t elope with his aunt. Now, you know, dat kin’ of goin’ on 
is bad fo’ a neighborhood. 

Gop—Terrible, terrible. 

Noau—Yes, suh. Dis use’ to be a nice, decent community. I 
been doin’ my best to preach de Word, but seems like every time 
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I preach de place jest goes a little more to de dogs. De good 
Lawd only knows what’s gonter happen. 
Gop—Dat is de truth. 


Suddenly Noah has a twitch in his knee. Thinks it may be his 
buck-aguer. And it might be a sign of rain. 

That, allows God, is exactly what it is. Such a rain as they 
never have seen before in those parts. 

“What would you say was it to rain for forty days and forty 
nights?” asks God. 

“Yd say dat was a complete rain,” admits Noah. 

“Noah, you don’ know who I is, do you?” 

“‘Vo’ face looks easy,’ Noah admits, “but I don’t think I recall 
de name.” 

Then, as God slowly rises and reaches his full height, “there is 
a crash of lightning, a moment’s darkness and a roll of thunder.” 

When the lights go up Noah is kneeling before the Lord. 

“T should have known you,” the old man confesses, “I should 
have seen de glory’... I’m jes’ ol’ preacher Noah, Lawd, an’ 
I’m yo’ servant. I ain’ very much but I’se all I got.” 

The Lord’s plans for the flood are complete. Of all the human 
beings in the world only Noah and his family are to be saved. 

“T ain’t gonter destroy you, Noah,” says God. “You and yo’ 
fam’ly, yo’ sheep an’ cattle, and all de udder things dat ain’t 
human I’m gonter preserve. But de rest is gotta go. (Takes a 
pencil and a sheet of paper from His pocket.) Look yere, Noah. 
(NoaH comes over and looks over His shoulder.) I want you to 
build me a boat. I want to call it de ‘Ark’ and I want it to look 
like dis. (He is drawing on the paper. Continues to write as He 
speaks.) I want you to take two of every kind of animal and 
bird dat’s in de country. I want you to take seeds and sprouts 
and everything like dat and put dem on dat Ark, because dere is 
gonter be all dat rain. Dey’s gonter be a deluge, Noah, and dey’s 
gonter be a flood. De levees is gonter bust and everything dat’s 
fastened down is comin’ loose, but it ain’t gonter float long, caize 
I’m gonter make a storm dat’ll sink everything from a hencoop to 
a barn. Dey ain’t a ship on de sea dat’ll be able to fight dat 
tempest. Dey all got to go. Everythin’. Everythin’ in dis pretty 
world I made, except one thing, Noah. You an’ yo’ family and 
de things I said are gonter ride dat storm in de Ark. Yere’s de 
way it’s to be.” 

Noah is a little puzzled about the animals. Two of every kind 
means a lot of animals. Especially two of every kind of snakes. 
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And if he is going to take all kinds of snakes Noah thinks he had 
better take along a “kag of likker,” too. God agrees to the kag. 
Noah thinks perhaps he had better take two kags, to be on the 
safe side. He could put one on each side of the Ark to balance 
it. But God is firm about the one kag. Let Noah take one kag 
and put it in the middle of the ship. 

Mrs. Noah has brought in the dinner. The choir is singing “I 
Want to be Ready.” There is a distant peal of thunder as Noah 
and God draw their chairs up to the table. 


SCENE IX 


Noah, Shem, Ham and Japheth are building the Ark. On the 
hillside below them a group of curious townspeople are amusedly 
watching. Noah has found himself a boat captain’s uniform, a 
silk hat and a slicker. He is doing most of the ordering but prac- 
tically none of the building. 

The crowd, particularly the women, are inclined to joke Noah 
about his ark. A lot of people are thinking him crazy. But Noah 
pays little attention to them. He is building an ark and he hasn’t 
any time to waste. 

It is about time, too, for the animals.to be arriving. Perhaps 
Ham had better go down to the foot of the hill and wait for them 
and bring them up as soon as they get there. 

Zeba, the wicked one, has joined the group with a new boy 
friend—one Flatfoot, big and black and ugly. Flatfoot is sure 
Noah’s crazy. Sane folks build boats down where the water is. 
They don’t expect the water to come up to the boat, like Noah 
says it’s going to. 

Now Cain the Sixth, and the gambling boys, have also joined 
the crowd. They are in great good spirits. But Zeba senses 
trouble when her eye catches the look in Cain’s eyes. Quickly 
she warns Flatfoot that Cain is carrying a gun. Cain denies the 
charge. Lets her search him to see. He hasn’t brought a gun for 
Flatfoot, he announces, throwing his arms around that surprised 
young man. Not a gun—just a little knife, which he sinks into 
the small of Flatfoot’s back. 

“Tt’s all right, folks,” calls Cain the Sixth, as he tosses the knife 
away and puts out his arms for Zeba. “I jest had to do a little 
cleanin’ up.” 

Flatfoot’s body lies where it fell. ‘There’s no use burying it, 
the crowd is agreed. Nobody ever comes up there. Flatfoot 
wasn’t any good, anyway. 
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Now there is a spatter of rain. It’s no surprise to Noah. Rain 
is what he expected. But he thinks those po’ chillun standing out 
there laughing at him had better be praying. 

The crowd is convinced there may be a shower. It begins to 
disintegrate. Down below the hill the animals have arrived. 
Ham reports that he is ready to herd them into the ark as soon 
as the gangplank is in place. 

“God’s give us His sign,” shouts Noah, as the rain grows 
heavier. “Send ’em up de gangplank ... De Lord is strikin’ 
down de worl’!” 

Ham cracks his whip. The heads of two elephants, their trunks 
flapping against the branches of the trees, appear at the end of 
the gangplank. The choir is singing “Dey Ol’ Ark’s a-Movering.” 
The rain increases. Darkness falls. There is the swish of water 
as the choir continues singing. 


SCENE X 


The Ark is at sea. Rows of stationary waves prove it. All 
about, save around the Ark, there is darkness. Only Shem, 
smoking his pipe on deck, is on watch. 

A steamship whistle blows. The blast startles Shem. Not 
until Ham appears and explains that the whistling is being done 
by Daddy, and that Daddy has been getting a heap of comfort 
out of the kag of likker, which is pretty nearly almos’ gone, is 
Shem satisfied. 

“How long you think dis trip’s gonter las’?” he wants to know. 

“T don’ know,” answers Ham. ‘Rain fo’ty days ’n’ fo’ty nights 
and when dat stop’ I thought sho’ we’d come up ag’inst a san’ 
bar or somethin’. Looks now like all dat rain was jest a little 
incident of the trip. (The whistle blows again.) Doggone! I 
wish he wouldn’t do dat. Fust thing we know he’ll wake up dem 
animals again.” 

Japheth brings the latest news from Noah. The old man says 
he has had a dream. He thinks they’re nearly somewhere. But 
nobody can see any hope in that. Mrs. Noah is quite out of pa- 
tience with Noah. 

“You boys go stop yo’ paw pullin’ dat cord,” she orders. “He 
so full of likker he think he’s in a race.” 

“He claim he know what he’s doin’.” 

“I claim he’s gettin’ to be a perfec’ nuisance,” insists Mrs. 
Noah. Nor is she any gentler with Noah when he comes on deck, 
his high hat at a rakish tilt. But Noah finally asserts himself. 
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“Look yere,” he demands, ‘‘who’s de pilot o’ dis vessel?” 

“Ol Mister Dumb Luck,” ventures Mrs. Noah. 

“Well, see dat’s where you don’t know anythin’.” 

“T suppose you ain’t drunk as a fool?” 

“T feel congenial,” admits Noah, cordially. 

Furthermore he is quite satisfied that the Lord knows who’s 
running the boat and how. 

Noah thinks it is time to send off another dove, and Shem 
brings one up from the hold. Ham throws out the sounding line. 
There’s only about an inch of water! 

It is also getting light in the east. Far off a choir is singing 
“My Soul Is a Witness for the Lord.” 

“An’ de boat’s stopped,” shouts Noah. “We’ve landed! Shem, 
go down an’ drag de fires and dreen de boiler. Yo’ go help him, 
Ham!” 

Now the dove is back with an olive branch in its mouth. Noah 
sends her down below to tell the other animals. There is much 
excitement and good feeling. Even Mrs. Noah is contrite. 

“Tt was jest gettin’ to be so tiresome. I’m sorry, Noah,” she 
pleads. 

“Dat’s all right, old woman.” Noah understands. 

The water has disappeared. The Ark is again on the hillside. 
In the distance mountains have appeared out of the haze. The 
singing grows louder as a rainbow appears over the Ark. 

Old Noah stands at the rail slowly taking in the glory of the 
change. “Thank you, Lawd!” he mutters. ‘Thank you very 
much indeed. Amen.” 

Even as he speaks God appears beside him. He has come to 
congratulate Noah on the way the ship has been handled. He 
didn’t mind the cussin’ and the drinkin’-—much. 

“T figure a steamboat cap’n on a long trip like you had has a 
right to a little redeye, jest so he don’t go crazy,” says the Lord. 

“Thank you, Lawd. What’s de orders now?” 


Gop—All de animals safe? 

Noau—Dey all fin’ an’ dandy, Lawd. 

Gop-—Den I want you to open dat starboard door, an’ leave ’em 
all out. Let ’em go down de hill. Den you and de family take 
all de seeds ’n’ de sprouts an’ begin plantin’ ag’in. I’m startin’ 
all over, Noah. (Noau exits. Gop looks around.) 

Gop—Well, now we'll see what happens. (Gop listens with a 
smile, as noises accompanying the debarking of the animals are 
heard. There are the cracks of whips, the voices of the men on 
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the Ark, shouting: “Git along dere.’ “Whoa, take it easy.” 
“Duck yo’ head.” “Keep in line dere,” etc. Over the Ark there 
is a burst of centrifugal shadows, and the sound of a myraid of 
wings. Gop smiles at the shadows.) Dat’s right, birds, fin’ yo’ 
new homes. (Bird twitters are heard again. Gop listens a mo- 
ment and rests an arm on the railing. He speaks softly.) Gabriel, 
can you spare a minute? (GABRIEL appears.) 

GapriEL—Yes, Lawd? (The sounds from the other side of the 
Ark are by now almost hushed. The Lord indicates the new 
world with a wave of the hand.) 

Gop—Well, it’s did. 

GABRIEL (respectfully, but with no enthusiasm)—So I take 
notice. 

Gop—Yes, suh, startin’ all over ag’in. 

GABRIEL—So I see. 

Gop (looking at him suddenly)—Don’ seem to set you up 
much. 

GaBRIEL—Well, Lawd, you see— (He hesitates.) ’Tain’t 
none of my business. 

Gop—What? 

GaprieL—I say, I don’ know very much about it. 

Gop—I know you don’. I jest wanted you to see it. (A 
thought strikes Him.) Co’se, it ain’ yo’ business, Gabe. It’s my 
business. "Iwas my idea. De whole thing was my idea. An’ 
every bit of it’s my business ’n’ nobody else’s. De whole thing 
rests on my shoulders. I declare, I guess dat’s why I feel so 
solemn and serious, at dis particklar time. You know dis thing’s 
turned into quite a proposition. 

GaBRIEL (tenderly)—But, it’s all right, Lawd, as you say, it’s 
did. 

Gop—Yes, suh, it’s did. (Sighs deeply. Looks slowly to the 
right and the left. Then softly.) I only hope it’s goin’ to work 
out all right. 

(The curtain falls.) 


PART TWO 


Two cleaning women are straightening up God’s office and gos- 
siping as they work, Outside there is the whirr and distant boom 
of an explosion that breaks in upon the singing of a choir engaged 
somewhere with the rendering of “A City Called Heaven.” 

The booming is a long way off, but it means trouble for some- 
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one. Since breakfast the Lord has pitched no less than forty- 
six thunde’bolts and every one of them headed straight for the 
earth. 

The Lord hasn’t been so mad in a long time as He has been at 
the earth and the mankind which is the scum that’s on it. 

“From what I hear,” says one, “dey been beggin’ fo’ what 
dey’re gettin’. My brother flew down to bring up a saint de 
other day and he say from what he see mos’ of de population 
down dere has made the debbil king and dey wukkin’ in three 
shifts fo’ him.” 

It is because the Lord has been so busy trying to straighten 
out the affairs of mankind that He has been spending so much 
time in His office lately, and that’s what makes it a hard place to 
clean. It should, by rights, be a regular golden office, the clean- 
ing women believe, but the Lord’s old-fashioned about some 
things. 

“Well, it’s kind of a nice place to come to when He’s studyin’ 
somethin’ impo’tant,” agrees one. ‘‘’Most evahthin’ else in 
Heaven’s so fin’ an’ gran’, maybe ev’ry now and then He jest gits 
sick and tired of de glory.” 

“Maybe so,” admits the other. “Jest de.same I’d like to have 
a free hand wid dis place for a while, so’s I could gold it up.” 

The cleaners are just finishing when God arrives. Gabriel is not 
far behind Him. They have had a busy morning. The thunder- 
bolts have accounted for eighteen thousan’ nine hund’ed an’ sixty, 
according to Gabriel’s figures. ‘‘Dat’s includin’ de village wid de 
fo’tune tellers. Dey certainly kin breed fast.” 

“Dey displease me. Dey displease me greatly,” solemnly as- 
serts the Lord. 

The thunderbolts don’t seem to be doing the trick. Frequently 
God has to take personal charge of a case—as He does now when 
He points a finger at a wicked liar on the earth who is at that 
moment telling a little girl that he intends to marry her. A 
faint cry of “Oh, Lawd!” from below indicates God’s effectiveness 
when He really tries. 

The Lord is discouraged. And yet He cannot agree with Ga- 
briel that it might be as well to destroy the world again, as He 
did with the flood. 

“Yo’ see how much good de flood did,” God points out. ‘Dere 
dey is, jest as bad as ever.” 

Nor can He clean out mankind and create a new kind of animal, 
because if He did He would have to acknowledge Himself licked. 
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Gop—No, suh. No, suh. Man is a kind of pet of mine an’ it 
ain’t right fo’ me to give up tryin’ to do somethin’ wid him. Dog- 
gone, mankin’ mus’ be ali right at de core or else why did I ever 
bother wid him in de firs’ place? (Sits at desk.) 

GaBRIEL—It’s jest dat I hates to see yo’ worryin’ about it, 
Lawd. 

Gop—Gabe, dere ain’ anythin’ worth while anywheres dat 
didn’ cause somebody some worryin’. I ain’ never tol’ you de 
trouble I had gittin’ things started up yere. Dat’s a story in 
itself. No, suh, de more I keep on bein’ de Lawd de more I know 
I got to keep improvin’ things. And dat takes time and worry. 
De main trouble wid mankin’ is he takes up so much of my time. 
He ought to be able to help hisself a little. (He stops suddenly 
and cogitates.) Hey, dere! I think I got it! 

GABRIEL (eagerly)—What’s de news? 

Gop (still cogitating)—Yes, suh, dat seems an awful good idea. 

GaBRIEL—Tell me, Lawd. 

Gop—Gabriel, have you noticed dat every now and den, man- 
kin’ turns out some pretty good specimens? 

GaBrigL—Dat’s de truth. 

Gop—Yes, suh. Dey’s old Abraham an’ Isaac an’ Jacob an’ all 
dat family. 

GasriEL—Dat’s so, Lawd. 

Gop—An’ every one of dem boys was a hard wukker an’ a good 
citizen. We got to admit dat. 

GaBRIEL—Dey wouldn’ be up yere flyin’ wid us if dey hadn’ 
been. 

Gop—No, suh. An’ I don’ know but what de answer to de 
whole trouble is right dere. 

GaBRIEL—How do you mean, Lawd? 

Gop—Why, doggone it, de good man is de man what keeps busy. 
I mean, I been goin’ along on de principle dat he was somethin’ 
like you angels—dat you ought to be able to give him somethin’ 
and den jest let him sit back an’ enjoy it. Dat ain’t so. Now 
dat I recollec’ I put de first one down dere to take keer o’ dat 
garden and den I let him go ahead an’ do nothin’ but git into mis- 
chief. (He rises.) Sure, dat’s it. He ain’t built jest to fool 
‘round and not do nothin’. Gabe, I’m gonter try a new scheme. 

GABRIEL (eagerly)—What’s de scheme, Lawd? 

Gop—I'll tell you later. Send in Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
(A voice outside calls: “Right away, Lawd.’’) You go tell dem 
to Bu dem bolts back in de boxes. I ain’t gonter use dem ag’in 
a while. 
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If Gabriel happens to be passing the Big Pit, the Lord sug- 
gests, he might just lean over the brink and tell Satan he’s just 
a plain fool if he thinks he can beat anybody as big as God. 

Gabriel will take pleasure in delivering God’s message and he 
thinks that he will also take advantage of the occasion to spit 
right in Satan’s eye. 

The Lord has just time for a little miracle while He is waiting 
for Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. He finds the new polish on the 
sun has made it a little too hot and He cools it off. 

“Men,” says God when Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are com- 
fortably seated in the office, “I’m goin’ to talk about a little 
scheme I got. It’s one dat’s goin’ to affec’ yo’ fam’lies and dat’s 
why I ’cided Id talk it over wid you, fo’ it goes into ee-fect. I 
don’ know whether you boys know it or not, but you is about de 
three bes’ men of one fam’ly dat’s: come up yere since I made 
little apples. Now I tell you what I’m gonter do. Seein’ dat yo’ 
human bein’s cain’t ’preciate anythin’ lessen you fust wukk to git 
it and den keep strugglin’ to hold it, why I’m gonter turn over a 
very valuable piece of property to yo’ family and den see what 
dey kin do with it. De rest of de worl’ kin go jump in de river 
fo’ all I keer. I’m gonter be lookin’ out fo’ yo’ descendants only. 
Now den, seein’ dat you boys know de country pretty tho’ly, 
where at does yo’ think is de choice piece of property in de whole 
worl’? Think it over a minute. I’m gonter let you make de 
s'lection.” 


ABRAHAM—TIf you was to ask me, Lawd, I don’ think dey come 
any better dan de Land of Canaan. 

Gop (to Isaac and Jacop)—What’s yo’ feelin’ in de matter? 

Jacos (after a nod from Isaac)—Pappy an’ me think do we 
get a pick, dat would be it. 

Gop (goes to window again; looks out)—De Land of Canaan. 
Yes, I guess dat’s a likely neighborhood. It’s all run over wid 
Philistines and things right now, but we kin clean dat up. (He 
turns from the window and resumes His seat.) All right. Now 
who do you boys think is de best of yo’ men to put in charge 
down dere? Yo’ see, I ain’t been payin’ much attention to any- 
body in pa’tic’lar lately. 

Isaac—Does yo’ want de brainiest or de holiest, Lawd? (Men 
look up.) 

Gop—I want de holiest. Ill make him brainy. (Men appre- 
ciate the miracle.) 

Isaac (as ABRAHAM and JAcoB nod to him)—Well, if you want 
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a Number One, goodness, Lawd, I don’ know where you'll git 
more satisfaction dan in a great-great-great-great grandson of 
mine. 

Gop—Where’s he at? 

Isaac—At de moment I b’lieve he’s in de sheep business ove: 
in Midian County. He got in a little trouble down in Egypt, but 
t’wan’t his doin’. He killed a man dat was abusin’ one of our 
boys in de brick works. Of co’se you know old King Pharaoh’s 
got all our people in bondage. 

Gop—I heard of it. (With some ire.) Who do you think put 
dem dere? (The visitors lower their heads.) It’s all right, boys. 
(All rise.) I’m gonter take dem out of it. An’ I’m gonter turn 
over de whole Land of Canaan to dem. An’ do you know who’s 
gonter lead dem dere? Yo’ great-great-great-great grandson. 
Moses, ain’t it? 

Isaac—Yes, Lawd. 

Gop (smiling)—Yes. I been noticin’ him. 

ABRAHAM—It’s quite a favor fo’ de fam’ly, Lawd. 

Gop—Dat’s why I tol’ yo! You see, it so happens I love yo’ 
family, an’ I delight to honor it. Dat’s all, gen’lemen. (The 
three others rise and cross to the door, murmuring, “Yes, Lawd,” 
“Thank you, Lawd,’ “Much obliged, Lawd,’ etc. The choir 
begins “My Lord’s A-writin’ All de Time’ pianissimo. Gop 
stands watching the men leave.) Enjoy yo’selves. (He goes 
to the window. The singing grows softer. He speaks through 
the window to the earth.) I’m comin’ down to see you, Moses, 
and dis time my scheme’s got to wukk. 

(The stage is darkened. The singing grows louder and con- 
tinues until the lights go up on the next scene.) 


SCENE II 


At the mouth of a cave Moses is sitting on the grass eating the 
lunch Zipporah, his wife, has brought to him. “Moses is about 
forty, Zipporah somewhat younger.” 

They are both a little worried over the darkness that seems to 
have centered on the cave. Everywhere else the sun is shining, 
but it certainly looks like rain where they stand. 

Zipporah thinks this may be God’s way of warning Moses that 
there are ’Gyptians hanging around. It may be the new Pharaoh 
is mean enough to be sending soldiers even this far after Moses. 

But Moses isn’t worried. The Lord has taken care of him for 
many years and he has a feeling He isn’t going to fail him now. 
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It is a confidence well bestowed. Zipporah is no sooner gone 
than God Himself appears out of the darkness. He is standing 
back of a turkey-berry bush and speaks to Moses. At first Moses 
only hears His voice, and thinks it is his brother, Aaron. But 
when God makes the bush to glow with a consuming fire that does 
not consume, he knows it is God. 

The burning bush was just a trick, God explains. He is going 
to teach Moses much more wonderful tricks than that. And when 
He has made him the most wonderful tricker in all the world God 
is going to send Moses down into Egypt and lead his people out 
of bondage. 

“Yo’ people is my chillun, Moses,” the Lord explains. “I’m 
sick an’ tired of de way ol’ King Pharaoh is treatin’ dem, so I’se 
gonter take dem away, and yo’ gonter lead dem. You gonter lead 
dem out of Egypt and across de river Jordan. It’s gonter take a 
long time, and you ain’t goin’ on no excursion train. Yo’ gonter 
wukk awful hard fo’ somethin’ yo’ gonter fin’ when de trip’s 
over.” 

“What’s dat, Lawd?” 

“Tt’s de Land of Canaan. It’s de bes’ land I got. I’ve prom- 
ised it to yo’ people, and I’m gonter give it to dem.” 

“Co’se ol’ King Pharaoh will do everything he kin to stop it.” 

“Yes, and dat’s where de tricks come in.” 

Moses would like to have Aaron go with him, if God is agree- 
able. God was going to suggest Aaron and now, as another little 
trick, He summons him and there is Aaron standing between them. 

God begins the instructions about the tricks with a rod that 
looks just like a walking stick until He lays it on the ground. 
Then— 

The lights fade. Somewhere the choir is singing “Go Down, 
Moses.” 


SCENE III 


Pharaoh’s throne room plainly suggests a Negro lodge room. 
The walls are hung with huge parade banners bearing such in- 
scriptions as “Sublime Order of Princes of the House of Pharaoh, 
Home Chapter,” “Mystic Brothers of the Egyptian Home Guard 
Ladies Auxiliary No. 1,” “Supreme Magicians and Wizards of the 
Universe,” etc. 

The throne is an ordinary armchair on a dais with a drapery 
over its back. “Pharaoh is seated on the throne. His crown and 
garments might be those worn by a high officer in a Negro lodge 
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during a ritual. About the throne itself are high officials, several 
of them with plumed hats, clothing that suggests military uni- 
forms, and rather elaborate sword belts, swords and scabbards. 
A few soldiers carrying spears are also in his neighborhood and 
one or two bearded ancients in brightly colored robes with the 
word ‘Wizard’ on their conical hats. In the general group of 
men and women scattered elsewhere in the room Sunday finery is 
noticeable everywhere. Most of the civilians have bright ‘parade’ 
ribbons and wear medals.” 

In the space in front of the throne a Candidate Magician is 
performing a card trick. Pharaoh does not think much of the 
trick. Nor does the committee of magicians about him. ‘The 
Candidate is advised to go back and study some more. 

The Head Magician is called to make his report. Everything, 
he says, is being carried out according to Pharaoh’s orders. The 
Hebrew babies are being killed with success and expedition. 

“Betwixt de poleece and de soljahs we killed about a thousan’ 
of ’em las’ night. Dat’s purty good,” ventures the Head Magi- 
cian. 

“Yeh, it’s fair,” agrees Pharaoh. “I guess you boys is doin’ all 
you kin. But I fin’ I ain’t satisfied, though.” 


Heap Macician—How yo’ mean, Yo’ Honor? 

PHarRAOH—I mean I’d like to make dose Hebrew chillun realize 
dat I can be even mo’ of a pest. I mean I hates dem chillun. 
An’ I’m gonter think of a way of makin’ ’em even mo’ mizzable. 

Heap Macicran—But dey ain’t anythin’ meaner dan killin’ de 
babies, King. 

PHarAoH—Dey must be sump’n. Doggone, you is my head 
tricker, you put yo’ brains on it. (To the others.) Quiet, whilst 
de Head Magician go into de silence. 

Heap Macician (after turning completely around twice, and 
a moment’s cogitation)—I tell you what I kin do. All de He- 
brews dat ain’t out to de buryin’ grounds or in de hospitals is 
laborin’ in de brick wukks. 

PHarRAOH—Yeh? 

Heap Macician (after a cackling laugh)—How would it be to 
take de straw away from ’em and tell ’em dey’s got to turn out 
jest as many bricks as usual? Ain’t dat nasty? 

PHARAOH—Pretty triflin’, but I suppose it’ll have to do for the 
time bein’. Where’s de extreme inner guard? (One of the mili- 
tary attendants comes forward.) Go on out and tell de sup’in- 
tendent to put dat into ee-fect. (The attendant bows and starts 
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for the door. He stops as PHaraow calls to him.) Wait a 
minute! Tell ’im to chop off de hands of anybody dat say he 
cain’t make de bricks dat way. (The attendant salutes and exits, 
the door being opened and closed by one of the soldiers.) Now, 
what’s de news in de magic line? 

Heap Macicran—I ain’t got very many novelties today, King. 
I been wukkin’ too hard on de killin’s. I’m so tired I don’ believe 
I could lift a wand. (There are murmurs of protest from the 
assemblage.) 

PHaraAoH—Doggone, you was to ’a been de chief feature of de 
meetin’ dis mawnin’. Look at de turn-out you got account o’ me 
tellin’ ’em you was comin’, 

Heap Maciciran—Well, dat’s de way it is, King. Why don’ 
you git de wizards to do some spell castin’. 

PHarAoH—Dey say it’s in de cyards dat dey cain’t wukk ’til 
high noon. (He glances at the Wizarps.) Think mebbe you kin 
cheat a little? 

First Wizarp—Oh, dat cain’t be done, King. 

PHAaRAOH—Well, we might as well adjourn, den. Looks to me 
like de whole program’s shot to pieces. 


The arrival of Moses and Aaron prevents the threatened ad- 
journment. They come barging in, despite the protests of the sol- 
diers, and stand confidently, a little defiantly, before Pharaoh. 
When he orders the soldiers to put them to the sword Aaron 
calmly produces the rod and swings it around in a circle which 
he advises them to respect. 

As they feel the sting of a mysterious electrical force the sol- 
diers draw back. Pharaoh, bewildered, orders his magicians for- 
ward. Let them put a spell on these intruders. But even the 
magicians are helpless before this new kind of magic. Evidently 
it is a time for compromise. If these boys are trickers they may 
be an addition to the court. Suppose they do a little tricking 
that Pharaoh may judge of their big talk. 

“T s’pose you know I’m a fool for conjurin’,” says Pharaoh. 
“Tf a man can show me some tricks I ain’t seen, I goes out of my 
way to do him a favor.” 

Moses and Aaron show Pharaoh the walkin’ stick trick first. 
When Aaron lays it on the first step of the throne, the walking 
stick turns into a wriggling snake. 

Pharaoh is pleased, but not pleased enough to grant Moses the 
favor he asks. Will Pharaoh let the Hebrew chillun go? 

Pharaoh will not. Don’t they know the Hebrews are his slaves? 
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Can’t they tell by the groaning they hear that the Hebrews are 
being treated like slaves? No, Pharaoh will not let the Hebrews 
go. But do they know any more tricks? 

Again Aaron swings the rod. The room grows dark and a great 
buzzing of flies is heard, mingled with the slaps and protests of 
the crowd. 

“All right—stop de trick,” yells Pharaoh. 

“Will you let de Hebrews go?” 

“Sho’ I will. Go ahead, stop it!” 

The lights come up, the buzzing stops, and Pharaoh smiles. 
That was a good trick. But, being a tricker himself, Pharaoh 
knows a better one. He has changed his mind about letting the 
Hebrews go. That’s out-trickin’ the trickers. Has they got any 
more tricks? 

“Yes, suh,” answers Moses. “Dis is a little harder one. 
(Aaron lifts the rod.) Gnats in de mill pon’, gnats in de clover, 
gnats in de tater patch, stingin’ all over.” 

Again the darkness and the buzzing, the slapping, the protests 
and expressions of general misery. Pharaoh’s cries for relief are 
louder this time, and his promise more positive. A gnat has stung 
him on the nose and his interest is personal. 

Moses bids the gnats begone. Pharaoh is still smiling. And 
again he has changed his mind. Now a new light comes in Moses’ 
eyes. 

“Listen, Pharaoh,” he says, “you been lyin’ to me, an’ I’m 
gittin’ tired of it.” 

“T ain’t lyin’, I’m trickin’, too. You been trickin’ me and I 
been trickin’ you.” 


Mosres—I see. Well, I got one mo’ trick up my sleeve which 
I didn’t aim to wukk unless I had to. Caize when I does it, I 
cain’t undo it. 

PHaraoH—Wukk it an’ I'll trick you right back. I don’ say 
you ain’ a good tricker, Moses. You is one of de best I ever seen. 
But I kin outtrick you. Dat’s all. 

Moses—lIt ain’t only me dat’s goin’ to wukk dis trick. It’s me 
and de Lawd. 

PHARAOH—Who? 

Mosrs—De Lawd God of Israel. 

PHARAOH—TI kin outtrick you an’ de Lawd, too! 

Moses (angrily)—Now you done it, ol’ King Pharaoh. You 
been mean to de Lawd’s people, and de Lawd’s been easy on you 
caize you didn’ know no better. You been givin’ me a lotta say-so 
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an’ no do-so, an’ I didn’ min’ dat. But now you’ve got to braggin’ 
dat you’s better dan de Lawd, and dat’s too many. 

PHaRAOH—You talk like a preacher, an’ I never did like to 
hear preachers talk. 

Mosres—You ain’t goin’ to like it any better, when I strikes 
down de oldes’ boy in eve’y one of yo’ people’s houses. 

PHaRAOH—Now you’ve given up trickin’ and is jest lyin’. (He 
rises.) Listen, I’m Pharaoh. I do de strikin’ down yere. I strike 
down my enemies, and dere’s no one in all Egypt kin kill who he 
wants to, ’ceptin’ me. 

Mosres—I’m sorry, Pharaoh. Will you let de Hebrews go? 

PHaRAOH—You heard my word. (Aaron is lifting his rod 
again at a signal from Moses.) Now, no more tricks or Pl— 

Mosres—Oh, Lawd, you'll have to do it, I guess. Aaron, lift 
de rod. (There is a thunderclap, darkness and screams. The 
lights go up. Several of the younger men on the stage have 
fallen to the ground or are being held in the arms of the horrified 
elders.) 

PHARAOH—What have you done yere? Where’s my boy? 
(Through the door come four men bearing a young man’s body.) 

First oF THE Four Men—King Pharaoh. (PHaARAoH drops 
into his chair, stunned, as the dead boy is brought to the throne.) 

PHARAOH (grief-stricken)—Oh, my son, my fine son. (The 
courtiers look at him with mute appeal.) 

Mosres—I’m sorry, Pharaoh, but you cain’t fight de Lawd. 
Will you let His people go? 

PHARAOH—Let them go. (The lights go out. The choir begins 
“Mary Don’t You Weep,” and continues until it is broken by the 
strains of “I’m Noways Weary and I’m Noways Tired.” The 
latter is sung by many more voices than the former and the 
cacophony ends as the latter grows in volume and the lights go 
up on the next scene.) 


SCENE IV 


The singing has continued through the darkness, and now it 
swells in volume as the lights come on. Stretched across the stage 
in solid phalanx the children of Israel are marching and singing. 

“They are of all ages and most of them are ragged. The men 
have packs on their shoulders, one or two have hand carts .. . 
It is nearing twilight and the faces of the assemblage are illumined 
by the rays of the late afternoon sun ... The foot of a moun- 
tain appears; a trumpet call is heard, the marchers halt... A 
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babel of ‘What’s de matter?’ ‘Why do we stop?’ ‘What dey 
blowin’ for?’ etc. Those looking ahead begin to murmur: ‘It’s 
Moses, it’s Moses!’ ” 

Moses comes, leaning on the arm of Aaron. They are old men 
now, their beards long and gray. And Moses is weary. Some- 
thing has happened that never had happened before, and he can’t 
understand. He knows he is an old man, but the Lord had said 
he was to show his children the Promised Land. 

“Fo’ty years I bin leadin’ you,” he mutters. “TI led you out o’ 
Egypt. I led you past Sinai, and through de wilderness. Oh, I 
cain’t fall down on you now!” 

“Te’s res’ yere fo’ de night,” advises Aaron. “Den we'll see 
how you feel in de mo’nin’.” 


Moses—We tol’ de scouts we’d meet ’em three miles furder on. 
I hate fo’ ’em to come back all dis way to repo’t. ’Tis gettin’ a 
little dark, ain’t it? 

Aaron—lIt ain’t dark, brother. 

MosEes—No, it’s my eyes. 

Aaron—Maybe it’s de dust. 

Mosrs—No, I jest cain’t seem to see. Oh, Lawd, dey cain’t 
have a blind man leadin’ ’em! Where is you, Aaron? 

AARON—I’se right yere, Moses. 

Mosres—Do you think— (Pause.) Oh! Do you think it’s de 
time He said? 

Aaron—How you mean, Moses? (Crowd look from one to 
another in wonder.) 

Mosrs—He said I could lead ’em to the Jordan, dat I’d see de 
Promised Land, and dat’s all de further I could go, on account I 
broke de laws. Little while back I thought I did see a river ahead, 
and a pretty land on de other side. (Distant shouts “Hooray!” 
“Vere dey arel” “Dey travelled quick,” etc.) Where’s de young 
leader of de troops? Where’s Joshua? (The call “Joshua’’ is 
taken up by those on the right of the stage, followed almost im- 
mediately by “Yere he is!” “Moses wants you!” etc. JosHUA 
enters. He is a fine-looking Negro of about thirty.) 

JOSHUA (going to Mosss’ side)—Yes, suh. 

MosEes—What’s de shoutin’ about, Joshua? 

JosHua—De scouts is back wid de news. De Jordan is right 
ahead of us, and Jericho is jest on de other side. Moses, we’re 
dere! (There are cries of “Hallelujah!” “De Lawd Be Praised!” 
“De Kingdom’s Comin’!” etc. With a considerable stir among 
the marchers, several new arrivals crowd in from right, shoutin’ 
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“Moses, we're dere!” JosHuA, seeing the newcomers.) Yere’s de 
scouts. (Three very ragged and dusty young men advance to 
Mosss.) 

Moszs (as the shouting dies)—So it’s de River Jordan? 

First Scout—Yes, suh. 

Mosges—All we got to take is de City of Jericho. 

First Scout—Yes, suh. 

Mosres—Joshua, you got to take charge of de fightin’ men, an’ 
Aaron’s gotta stay by de priests. 

JosHuA—What about you? 

Moses—You are leavin’ me behind. Joshua, you gonter get de 
fightin’ men together an’ take dat city befo’ sundown. 

JosHua—It’s a big city, Moses, wid walls all ’round it. We 
ain’t got enough men. 

Mosres—You’ll take it, Joshua. 

JosHua—Yes, suh. But how? 

Moses—Move up to de walls wid our people. Tell de priests 
to go wid you with de ram’s horns. You start marchin’ round 
dem walls, and den— 

JosHuA—Yes, suh. 

Moses—De Lawd’ll take charge, jest as He’s took charge ev’y 
time I’ve led you against a city. He ain’t never failed, has He? 

SEVERAL Voices—No, Moses. (All raise their heads.) 

MosErs—An’ He ain’t gonna fail us now. (He prays. All bow.) 
Oh, Lawd, I’m turnin’ over our brave young men to you, caize I 
know you don’t want me to lead ’em any further. (Riéses.) Jest 
like you said, I’ve got to de Jordan but I cain’t git over it. And 
yere dey goin’ now to take de City o’ Jericho. In a little while 
dey’ll be marchin’ ’round it. An’ would you please be so good as 
to tell ’em what to do? Amen. (To JosHua.) Go ahead. 
Ev’ybody follows Joshua now. Give de signal to move on with 
ev’ything. (A trumpet is heard.) You camp fo’ de night in de 
City of Jericho. 


When the marchers have disappeared and the singing has died 
away in the distance, God comes to Moses in answer to his call. 
And God is not displeased with Moses. 

“Moses, you have been a good man,” He says. ‘You have 
been a good leader of my people. You got me angry once, dat’s 
true. And when you anger me I’m a God of Wrath. But I never 
meant you wasn’t gonter have what was comin’ to you. And I 
ain’t goin’ to do you out of it, Moses. It’s jest de country acrost 
de River dat you ain’t gonter enter. You gonter have a Promised 
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Land. I been gettin’ it ready fo’ you fo’ a long time. Kin you 
stand up?” 

“Yes, suh, Lawd.” 

“Come on, I’m gonter show it to you. We goin’ up dis hill to 
see it. Moses, it’s a million times nicer dan de Land of Canaan.” 

As they walk up the mountain Moses is worried afresh. How 
can the Lord be there with him, and with Joshua and the fight- 
ing men, too? It can be done, God explains. It is Moses’ faith 
that is helpin’ him up the hill. It is God who is even now helpin’ 
Joshua’s men. 

From the distance there comes the blast of rams’ horns and the 
sound of crumbling walls. Nearer the choir is singing “Joshua 
Fit de Battle of Jericho.” 

“You did it, Lawd! You’ve tooken it! Lissen to de chillun— 
dey’s in de Lan’ of Canaan at last! You’s de only God dey ever 
was, ain’t you, Lawd?” 

The Lord does not answer. ‘‘Come on, ol’ man,” He says. He 
is smiling as He helps Moses up the hill. They are near the top 
when the darkness descends. 

Out of the darkness comes again the voice of Mr. Deshee in the 
Sunday school. 

“But even dat scheme didn’ work,” he is telling the children. 
“Caize after dey got into de Land of Canaan dey went to de 
dogs again. And dey went into bondage again. Only dis time 
it was in de City of Babylon.” 

The choir is singing “Cain’t Stay Away.” 


SCENE V 


In what might be the public room of a night club in New 
Orleans a flashy crowd of young people is assembled. ‘Their 
costumes are what would be worn at a Negro masquerade to 
represent the debauchees of Babylon.” 

There are long tables stretched across the room, but at one 
end there is a special table on a dais, with a canopy over it, 
“Reserved for King and Guests.” A jazz orchestra is furnishing 
music for the dancing, which is free and familiarly modern. 

The dancing has not been going on long before the master of 
ceremonies brings the crowd to attention. The King of Babylon 
and party are arriving. The King is wearing an imitation ermine 
cape over his evening clothes and sports a diamond tiara. The 
five girls with him are gaudily arrayed, and as he escorts them 
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proudly to his table he suggests that they remind him to send 
them a peck o’ rubies in the morning. 

The King is pleased that the party is going fine, and he is 
expectin’ a Jew boy, a particular friend, who is the High Priest 
and who may drop in later. Expanding with the joy of the 
dance, the King is glad he can show the Jew boys in general 
that there ain’t nobody in the world like the Babylon girls. 

His satisfaction is momentarily depressed by the appearance 
of a prophet, ‘‘a patriarchal, ragged figure,” who would halt the 
party. Does halt it, in fact, long enough to issue a warning. 

“Listen to me, sons and daughters of Babylon,” he cries. 
“Listen, you children of Israel dat’s given yo’selves over to de 
evil ways of yo’ oppressors! You're all wallowin’ like hogs in 
sin, an’ de wrath of Gawd ain’ gonter be held back much longer. 
I’m tellin’ you, repent befo’ it’s too late. Repent befo’ Jehovah 
casts down de same fire dat burned up Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Repent befo’ de—” 

The High Priest is an interruption. He is a “fat voluptuary, 
elaborately clothed in brightly colored robes. He walks hand in 
hand with a gaudily dressed ‘chippy’.” 

“Aw, he’s one of dem wild men, like Jeremiah and Isaiah. 
Don’t let him bother you none,” the High Priest advises the 
King. 

The King is for having “the ol’ bum” thrown out. But on 
second thought he decides to have him shot instead. 

“Smite ’em down, Lawd, like you said. Dey ain’ a decent 
person left in the whole world.” It is the prophet’s last prayer. 
The master of ceremonies is his executioner. 

They have carried the body out and the King is in negotiation 
with the High Priest about a little bribe of two hundred pieces 
of silver that shall guarantee the Babylonians the favor of the 
Hebrews’ God when there is a sudden clap of thunder and the 
lights go out. 

When the lights are on again God is standing in the center of 
the room. 

“Dat’s about enough!” He thunders. “I’se stood all I kin 
from you. I tried to make dis a good earth. I helped Adam, 
I helped Noah, I helped Moses an’ I helped David. What’s de 
grain dat grew out of de seed? Sin? Nothin’ but sin through- 
out de whole world. I’ve given you ev’y chance. I sent you 
warriors and prophets. I’ve given you laws and commandments, 
an’ you betrayed my trust. Eve’ything I’ve given you you’ve 
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defiled. Ev’y time I’ve fo’given you you’ve mocked me. An’ 
now de High Priest of Israel tries to trifle wid my name. Listen, 
you chillun of darkness, yo’ Lawd is tried. I’m tired of de 
struggle to make you worthy of de breath I gave you. I put you 
in bondage ag’in to cure you and yo’ worse dan you was amongst 
de flesh pots of Egypt. So I renounce you. Listen to de words 
of your Lawd God Jehovah, for dey is de last words yo’ ever 
hear from me. I repent of dese people dat I have made and I 
will deliver dem no more.” 

(There is darkness and cries of “Mercy!” “Have pity, Lawd!” 
“We didn’t mean it, Lawd!” “Forgive us, Lawd!” etc. The 
choir sings “Death’s Gwine to Lay His Cold Icy Hands on Me” 
until the lights go up on the next scene.) 


SCENE VI 


God’s in His Heaven, writing at His desk, but all is far from 
right with the world. Outside the door of God’s office the prophet 
Hosea, “a dignified old man with wings like Jacob’s,” passes and 
repasses restlessly. God doesn’t like that. Hosea interferes with 
God’s work. 

Gabriel announces the arrival of a delegation. It is made up 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Moses and the Lord wearily re- 
ceives them. 

They have come about the same old business. They want the 
Lord to go back to their people. For hundreds of years they 
have been coming and asking the same thing, and always God’s 
answer has been the same. 

“T repented of de people I made,” the Lord reminds them. “I 
said I would deliver dem no more. Good mo’nin’, gen’lemen.” 

Slowly the four file out. Why do they keep comin’? Gabriel 
thinks probably it is because they expect the Lord to change 
His mind. But they don’t know Him. 

Again the presence of Hosea irritates the Lord, but He doesn’t 
know what to do about it. Hosea has a right in Heaven or he 
wouldn’t be there. And God can’t find it in His heart to stop him. 

“He never has spoke to me,” God admits, “‘an’ if he don’ 
wanta come in, I ain’t gonter make him.” 

But that isn’t the worst of it. Every time Hosea passes God 
hears a voice—the voice of Hezdrel talkin’ in such a way that 
God has to hear. Down on the earth they are getting ready to 
take Jerusalem and Hezdrel is one of the defenders. But God 
ain’t comin’ down! 
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“T hates to see yo’ feelin’ like dis, Lawd,” sympathizes Gabriel. 

“Dat’s all right,” wearily answers God. “Even bein’ Gawd 
ain’t a bed of roses. (GABRIEL exits. Hosra’s shadow is on the 
wall. For a second Hosea hesitates. Gop looks at the wall. 
Goes to window.) I hear you. I know yo’ fightin’ bravely, but 
I ain’t comin’ down. Oh, why don’ yo’ leave me alone? Yo’ 
know yo’ ain’t talkin’ to me. Js you talkin’ to me? I cain’t 
stand yo’ talkin’ dat way. I kin only hear part of what yo’ 
sayin’, an’ it puzzles me. Don’ yo’ know yo’ cain’t puzzle God? 
(A pause. Then tenderly.) Do you want me to come down dere 
vey much? You know I said I wouldn’ come down? 
(Fiercely.) Why don’ he answer me a little? (With clenched 
fists, looks down through the window.) Listen! Tl tell yo’ 
what I'll do. I ain’ goin’ to promise you anythin’, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to do nothin’ to he’p you. I’m jest feelin’ a little low, an’ 
I’m only comin’ down to make myself feel a little better, dat’s 
aly? 

(The stage is darkened. Choir begins “A Blind Man Stood in 
De Middle of De Road,” and continues until the lights go up on 
the next scene.) 


SCENE VII 


In a shadowed corner beside the walls of the temple in Jerusa- 
lem, Hezdrel, who was Adam in an earlier scene, stands where 
Adam stood. He holds a sword in his right hand. His left hand 
is in a sling. 

Around Hezdrel are the bodies of men who have fallen in 
the fight, and in the distance sounds of the battle continue. 
There is a trumpet call. A detail of men reports to Hezdrel 
that the fighting has stopped for the night. 

“Dey’re goin’ to begin ag’in at cockcrow,” the corporal adds. 
“Herod say he’s goin’ to take de temple tomorrow, burn de books 
an’ de Ark of de Covenant, and put us all to de sword.” 

Hezdrel is ready. And the men, too. “We'll be waitin’ for 
’em. Jest remember, boys, when dey kill us we leap out of our 
skins right into de lap of God.” 

The men have taken the wounded back and Hezdrel is alone 
when God appears from the deep shadows. He comes as an old 
preacher from back in the hills to learn how Hezdrel is makin’ 
out, and Hezdrel is suspicious that He may be a spy in his brain. 

Things aren’t going so well with Hezdrel. He and his men 
know they are going to be killed, but they are ready. They 
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are ready because they have faith in their dear Lord, “de Lawd 
God of Hosea.” Which puzzles God a little. 


Gop—Ain’t de God of Hosea de same Jehovah dat was de 
God of Moses? 

Hezpret (contemptuously)—No. Dat ol’ God of wrath and 
vengeance? We have de God dat Hosea preached to us. He’s 
de one God. 

Gop—Who’s he? 

HEzDREL (reverently)—-De God of mercy. 

Gop—Hezdrel, don’ you think dey mus’ be de same God? 

Hezpret—I don’ know. I ain’t bothered to think much 
about it. Maybe dey is. Maybe our God is de same ol’ God. 
I guess we jest got tired of His appearance dat ol’ way. 

Gop—What you mean, Hezdrel? 

HeEzprREL—Oh, dat ol’ God dat walked de earth in de shape 
of a man. I guess He lived with man so much dat all He seen 
was de sins in man. Dat’s what made Him the God of wrath and 
vengeance. Co’se He made Hosea. An’ Hosea never would a 
found what mercy was unless dere was a little of it in God, 
too. Anyway, He ain’t a fearsome God no mo’. Hosea showed 
us dat. 

Gop—How you s’pose Hosea found dat mercy? 

Hezpret—De only way he could find it. De only way I 
found it. De only way anyone kin find it. 

Gop—How’s dat? 

Hezpret—Through sufferin’. 


God is still puzzled. If they do kill Hezdrel in the morning, 
and Herod makes good his threat to burn the temple and the 
Ark of the Covenant and the books, then that will be the end, 
won’t it? 

But those books, Hezdrel explains, are only copies. There 
are other sets. One in the mind of Hezdrel. Others in the minds 
of those who have escaped from the beleaguered city. These 
are scattered safe over the countryside ready to set down the 
word again. 

“Dey cain’t lick you, kin dey, Hezdrel?” God is proud of His 
fighting son. 

“T know dey cain’t,” answers Hezdrel ... ‘Tell de people 
in de hills dey ain’t nobody like de Lawd God of Hosea.” 

“T will. If dey kill you tomorrow I’ll bet dat God of Hosea’ll 
be waitin’ for you.” 
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“T know He will.” 

“Thank you, Hezdrel.” 

“Fo’ what?” 

“Fo’ tellin’? me so much. You see I been so far away, I guess 
I was jest way behin’ de times.” 

God has gone. The corporal is back to report the cock’s crow. 
The fighting has been resumed. The men are eager and ready. 

“Dis is de day dey say dey’ll git us,” Hezdrel reminds them. 
“Le’s fight ’em till de las’ man goes. What d’you say?” 

“Le’s go, Hezdrel!” 

“Give ’em ev’ything, boys!” 

Above the sound of battle the choir is singing ‘“March On!” 
triumphantly. The lights are out. 


SCENE VIII 


There is another fish fry in heaven. The same angels are there 
and the choir, less restless than before, is still singing confidently 
the warrior’s song, “March On!” 

Seated in an armchair near the center of the grounds God is 
staring thoughtfully into space. His pensiveness worries Gabriel. 
He has been sittin’ that way an awful long time. Is it somethin’ 
serious that is worryin’ God? It is, God admits, very serious. 


GABRIEL (awed by his tone)—Lawd, is de time come fo’ me 
to blow? 

Gop—Not yet, Gabriel. I’m just thinkin’. 

GaBRIEL—What about, Lawd? (Puts up hand. Singing 
stops.) 

Gop—’Bout somethin’ de boy tol’ me. Somethin’ ’bout Hosea 
an’ himself. How dey foun’ somethin’. 

GaBRIEL—What, Lawd? 

Gop—Mercy. (A pause.) Through sufferin’, he said. 

GaBRrEL—Yes, Lawd. 

Gop—I’m tryin’ to find it, too. It’s awful impo’tant. It’s 
awful impo’tant to all de people on my earth. Did he mean 
dat even God must suffer? (Gop continues to look out over 
the audience for a moment and then a look of surprise comes 
into his face He sighs. In the distance a voice cries.) 

Tue Vorce—Oh, look at him! Oh, look, dey goin’ to make 
him carry it up dat high hill! Dey goin’ to nail him to it! 
Oh, dat’s a terrible burden for one man to carry! (Gop rises 
and murmurs “Yes!” as if in recognition. The heavenly beings 
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have been watching Him closely, and now, seeing Him smile 
gently, draw back, relieved. All of the angels burst into “Haile- 
lujah, King Jesus.’ Gop continues to smile as the lights fade 
away. The singing becomes fortissimo. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


THE CRIMINAL CODE 
A Drama in Prologue and Three Acts 


By Martin FLAVIN 


EVER since he stepped hopefully but hesitantly out of the 
commercial world of Chicago, to test his fortune as a dramatist 
on Broadway, and offered as his first play the somewhat weird 
but impressive drama called “Children of the Moon,” any play 
by Martin Flavin has been awaited with more than customary 
anticipation by the professional and seriously interested play- 
goers of New York. 

It happened, also, that ‘“The Criminal Code,” which was pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at the National Theatre in early 
October, was the first production that that producer had made 
in some seasons; which gave additional interest to this particular 
first night. 

When the Flavin play was threatened with success, many 
persons were made happy. The reviews ranged from modest 
praise to a freely spoken acclaim. Here, declared many, was the 
finest serious American play the theatre had revealed in seasons. 

The public, slow to accept tragedy, was at first a bit timid 
about attending Mr. Flavin’s prison drama; but as the season 
rolled on, and it became apparent that “The Criminal Code” 
would be at least a serious contender for Pulitzer prize honors, 
interest was stimulated and the run automatically lengthened. 

The first scene of Mr. Flavin’s play, a prologue, is laid in the 
office of Martin Brady, State’s Attorney. Mr. Brady, “A big, 
broad-shouldered man past 50 years of age,” is interrogating a 
witness, “a bald, bleary-eyed, wizened little man with a cringing 
manner and a whining voice,” while a clerk at the other end of 
the desk, “with heavy, shell-rimmed glasses and a bored, weary 
manner,” is taking notes. 

The wizened little man is a waiter from Spelvin’s café. He 
has about finished his account of a fight that had taken place 
in the cafe the night before. A boy, a stranger apparently, 
had struck one of the town’s bee known young men—the son, 
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in fact, of the town’s wealthiest and most influential citizen— 
with a water carafe and knocked him senseless. 

The boy, it appears from the waiter’s account, had been crazed 
by something he had drunk and something the young man, 
(Parker by name) had said to the girl with whom he (the boy) 
had been dancing. 

“He shouts out: ‘You’ve insulted this lady,’” reports the 
waiter. “Mr. Parker stood up then and motioned him away. 
‘Beat it, kid,’ he says. But the boy keeps on shouting, crazy- 
like: ‘You apologize—apologize—apologize!’ and a lot of other . 
things like that. Then Mr. Parker cursed him, sir, and he 
reached back to his hip pocket. "Iwas only for his handkerchief, 
sir; he’d nothing else there. And the boy picks up the carafe 
from the table, and strikes before any one could stop him.” 

The next witness is a girl—the girl who was with the boy at 
the night club. Merwyn Fontaine is what she calls herself, but 
she is quick to change this to Gertrude Williams when Attorney 
Brady impatiently demands her real name.: 

Gertrude was just walking along the streets the night before, 
she reports, stopping now and then to look in the shop windows, 
when a young man spoke to her. Passing over the fact that 
she might have been insulted, Gertrude recalls that the young 
man said he was lonesome, that he hadn’t been in town long 
and that this was his birthday. He asked her to go somewhere 
with him and Gertrude suggested that they go up to Spelvin’s 
place. 

There they danced awhile and had some ginger ale—and gin 
—a pint of gin. The gin was Gertrude’s suggestion, too, she 
admits, although any one can buy gin at Spelvin’s. Then they 
danced some more and young Parker began to get fresh. 


) 


Brapy—You knew Parker? 

Gr (hesitating)—I—I’d seen him. 

Brapy—Had you ever been—out with him? (She looks down 
at the floor.) 

Girt—Yeah. (A pause.) 

Brapy—Go on! What’d he do? 

Grrt—He— He was just making remarks and—and putting 
his hands on me while I was dancing with the young man. He 
wanted me to come over to his table, and—and when I wouldn’t, 
he got sore, and—and called me a name. That’s what started 
everything. The young man that was with me, he was a perfect 
gentleman; he wouldn’t stand for that. He went right over to 
Mr. Parker’s table then, and—and— 
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Brapy—Yeah, yeah, I know all about that, Gerty. That’s 
all. (He waves her away.) Come back here at five o’clock. 
Don’t forget now, five o’clock. 

Girt (backing away)—Yes, sir. 

Brapy—And don’t do any talking. Keep your mouth shut. 

Girit—Yes, sir. (She goes out.) 

Brapy—lIs that all of ’em, Lew? 

Lew (checking back through his note book)—Three—five— 
six—seven. Yeah, that’s all. 

Brapby (calculating with pursed lips)—Seven eyewitnesses, and 
they all check on material points. 

Lew—Open and shut, eh? 

Brapy—Like a knife. 

Lew—lIf young Parker should die— (A pause.) 

Brapy—FParker’s dead. 

Lew (with a flash of interest)—Yeah? That right? What is 
it, Mart? Second degree murder? 

Brapy (considering )—By God, it might be at that! (He picks 
up a sheepskin book from the desk, and opens it, murmuring to 


himself.) Malice ... malice . . . express or implied— _ Delib- 
erate intent . .. no considerable provocation . . . provocation 
. .. provocation... Hum— (The phone rings. He drops 


the book, and picks up the receiver.) Yeah?— Yeah— Cer- 
tainly I know all about it. Do you think we’re asleep down 
here?p— Yeah— Yeah— Yeah I’m taking personal charge— 
Don’t know! Can’t tell yet. Call me up at six o’clock, and Ill 
give youastatement— Yeah— Yeah— Yeah— Sure, I under- 
stand— So long, Al. (He hangs up the receiver.) Goddam 
yellow press! How they love the smell of blood! 

Lew—Yeah. 

Brapy—tThey’re all alike. They’ll squeal themselves deaf 
over this, and—old Thad Parker spends more money for adver- 
tising than any other man in this town. 

Lew—That’s right, Mart. I never thought of that. 

Brapy—Yeah— And an election coming on. (He ponders 
through a pause. Briskly:) Send in the boy. 

Robert Graham is “a clean, wholesome-looking, slender lad, 
pale of face now and frightened.” JHe is in charge of “a heavy- 
looking officer in plain clothes.” 


Robert, although a little shaken, answers Attorney Brady’s 
questions promptly and frankly. He is 20 years old. Yesterday 
was his birthday. He came from Hood Valley, where his mother 
still lives. He is a clerk in the brokerage firm of Price and 
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Hatton. He has worked there a month, which is all the time 
he has been in town. He has no friends in town—no particular 
friends—and he never has been arrested before. 

The attorney’s attitude toward him is severe but not unkindly 


“well, Bob, you're in a jam,” he says. 


GRAHAM (faltering)—Yes, sir. 

Brapy (licking the loose wrapper of his cigar) —Young Parker 
died this afternoon. 

Granam—Oh! (And he sits down abruptly, and covers his 
face with his hands. Brapy opens a drawer of the desk, and 
takes out a flask.) 

Brapy (gently)—Would you like a little drink, Bob? 

GraHam (shuddering)—No, sir. 

Brapy (doubtfully)—Yeah? (He returns the bottle to the 
drawer, watching the boy ‘with anxious, troubled eyes.) Bob! 
You can make a statement to me, if you want to, but anything 
you say may be used against you. I want you to understand 
that. 

GRAHAM—Yées, sir. 

Brapy—lIt looks to me like the best thing for you to do is to 
come clean; plead guilty and take your jolt. But your lawyer 
might advise you differently. Have you got a lawyer? 

GraHAM (in a choking voice)—The firm I work for sent 
their lawyer to see me this morning. 

Brapy—What’d he say? 

GraHAmM—He—he told me not to talk. 

Brapy—Yeah?e Then don’t you say a word. You haven’t 
said anything yet that’ll do you any harm— All right, Mike, I’m 
through. It’s tough luck, Bob. But that’s the way things go. 
That’s the way they break sometimes. You have to take ’em 
the way they fall. 

GRAHAM (numbly)—Yes, sir. (He goes slowly across the room 
and out.) 


Attorney Brady is impressed with Robert Graham. The boy 
has a nice personality. A smart criminal lawyer taking his 
case could make it pretty tough for the state. “Say, if 
that kid belonged to me,” he says, half to Lew, the clerk, 
and half to himself, “I’d make a plea of self-defense and fight 
it out.” 
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“But Parker didn’t have a gun.” 

“He thought he had—he thought he was fighting for his life. 
It’s what you think that counts.” 

“And he was full of gin.” 

“Yeah? Suppose he was. What of it? Id get a disagree- 
ment at the worst—a year’s delay, and a new trial. The witnesses 
would fade away. They always do. The whole mess would 
get cold. The papers would have something else to yawp about 
—I’d get him off. He’d never serve a day.” 

“T guess you could, Mart,” agrees Lew, admiringly. 

“A thing like this could happen to anyone—to me, to you, 
to anyone— It’s just a rotten break, that’s all—” 

A man named Nettlefold has called. He is of the firm of 
Nettlefold, Lambskin and Kroll. They are attorneys for Price 
and Hatton, who have asked him to look after the interests 
of one of their young men who appears to have become involved 
in an unfortunate affair. Mr. Nettlefold, however, is not a 
criminal lawyer, and is therefore somewhat at sea as to how 
to proceed. Still, he could not disregard the request of an old 
friend and client— 

The case, the State’s Attorney assures Mr. Nettlefold, is open 
and shut like a knife. The boy Graham picks up a prostitute 
on the street, takes her to a notorious joint, buys and drinks a 
pint of gin with her within an hour. The girl runs into Parker, 
an old flame, Graham is jealous, Parker tries to avoid a quarrel, 
Graham picks up a water bottle and caves in Parker’s skull. 
That’s the state’s case in a nutshell. Confirmed by the testimony 
of no less than seven witnesses. 

“We propose to ask for a verdict of second degree murder,” 
concludes Mr. Brady. 

Mr. Nettlefold is gravely concerned. The boy seems such 
a nice boy. And murder— A conviction, says Attorney Brady, 
means a sentence of from ten years to life. That’s the law of 
the commonwealth as set down in the criminal code. 

But the State’s Attorney is not without feeling. He is, 
taking all the circumstances into account, willing to let Mr. 
Nettlefold plead the boy guilty to manslaughter and let it go 
at that. Graham will get a maximum sentence of ten years, and 
the newspapers will roast hell out of Mr. Brady, with an election 
coming on. Still Mr. Brady will do it. 

“But ten years is a long time, Mr. Brady,” Mr. Nettlefold 
pleads; “‘a big piece out of a boy’s life—and—the stain on him—” 
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Brapy (passionately)—My God, man, what do you want? 
There’s a boy laying on a slab in the morgue! There’s a big 
piece out of his life—all of it. Somebody’s got to pay for that 
—something! 

NETTLEFORD (rising )—But— 

Brapy—The old Mosaic law, Mr. Nettlefold: “An eye for an 
eye.” That’s the basis and foundation of our criminal code— 
Somebody’s got to pay. (He thumps the desk with his fist.) 

NETTLEFOLD—Yes, yes, I quite see your point. (He sighs.) 
But I can’t help thinking of the effect of imprisonment—what 
it may do to this youth—how it may blight his life— 

Brapy—Think it over. Talk it over with the boy, and with 
your office. 

NETTLEFOLD—A very grave responsibility—very! 

Brapy—Think it over, carefully. Take your time, and let 
me know in a day or so. 

NETTLEFOLD (backing away)—Yes, I'll do that, Mr. Brady. 
Thank you very much for your—er—courtesy. Good day. 

Brapy—’S all right— Pleased to have met you— Good day. 
(NETTLEFOLD goes out. BRrapy sits down by the desk; and for 
a moment seems to reflect. He smiles; and murmurs to himself.) 
Like taking candy from a child, yeah! (Absently he picks 
the book up from the desk, and turns the pages; the smile 
fades from his face. He puts the book down on the desk; grimly, 
to himself). Christ! (The curtain falls.) 


ACT I 


We stand before the grim walls of a prison, a massive section 
of which rises within a false proscenium to reveal the laboratory 
of a state’s prison, “a gray, grim room with lofty, steel-barred 
windows at the back.” Six years have passed. 

A hooded light is suspended in the centre of the room. Beneath 
the light, seated on a low stool, is Convict 23499, once known as 
Robert Graham. ‘He wears the coarse gray convict uniform. 
Across the pocket of his shirt is sewn a white strip of cloth on 
which is stamped his number.” 

Graham is being examined by the prison physician, Dr. Rine- 
wulf, “a thin, frail-looking man with restless eyes and a harsh 
unfeeling voice, with just a trace of foreign accent. He wears 
a white laboratory coat.” At one side, holding a history chart, 
stands the doctor’s convict assistant, “a pale-faced, tight-lipped, 
old-looking young man.” 
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It is Dr. Rinewulf’s conclusion, which he voices aloud to the 
prisoner, that Graham is not sick. He may have no appetite, 
he may not be able to sleep and he may have bad dreams— 
still he is not physically sick. There is nothing wrong with him. 
He is neurotic and—outside—the doctor would prescribe a change 
of scene—the mountains or the sea. It is not medicine that 
Graham needs. 

Laboriously the Doctor drags from the all but inarticulate boy 
that he works in the jute mill and that he has been in prison six 
years. When he is dismissed Graham shuffles listlessly from the 
room. The Doctor looks after him as he mutters: 

“Jute mill—jute mill—six years. Breaking of morale— You 
see it in his eyes— Environmental— Mechanistic occupation— 
Sex starvation— God knows what. You cannot find them with 
a stethoscope!” 

Rather a pity, cases like this, the Doctor thinks. There is 
something there worth saving—and it is almost gone. 


A group of men enter the office. They are led by MacManus, 
secretary of the Prison Commission, “a burly, overfat, coarse 
man with a broad, flat face, a boisterous voice and the manner of 
a ward politician.” 

“Behind him is Martin Brady, nearing 60 now, quite gray—a 
bit less active physically, less sure of himself.’’ With them are 
the chaplain of the prison, ‘“‘a dull, weary-looking man of middle 
age, in mussy, semi-clerical garb,” and Gleason, the captain of 
the yard, ‘“‘a big, heavy, ponderous, stupid man in khaki-colored 
uniform, and carrying a loaded cane with a sharp, iron ferule.” 

MacManus is taking Brady, who is the new prison warden, 
on his first tour of inspection and introducing him to his staff. 
Brady used to be State’s Attorney up in town, MacManus ex- 
plains, and ought to be Governor by rights. 

To MacManus this is a highly diverting tour. There are a 
lot of funny birds in a prison. That assistant of the Doctor’s, 
for instance—that’s Kellogg, the fellow who got a girl in trouble 
and then cut her up and packed her body in a trunk. Now he 
is one of the best surgeons in the jail. Operates on the Doc 
himself. 


The scene changes. The party has passed on to the jute mill 
—‘gray, concrete walls, and dull, gray light.” The rattle and 
clang of machinery is deafening; convicts are carrying in bales 
of jute and stacking them against an iron bridge which crosses 
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the room and from which the MacManus party surveys the 
scene. 

MacManus is proud of the jute mill, too. Twenty-five hun- 
dred men working there and producing 5,000 bales of jute a 
day. Some factory! 

“Speed ’em up! Speed ’em up! Make the crooks earn their 
keep. That’s what I say.” 

“Pretty tough, eh?” suggests the new warden.’ 

“Tough? They like it, Mart. Gives ‘em something to do, 
something to think about. Eh, Captain?” 

“That’s right, Mr. MacManus.” 

Now MacManus notices Jim Fales, “a tall, slender man, 40 
perhaps, but gray, with a lean, crafty face.” Fales, who has 
slapped the dust out of his shirt and sat down on the bale of 
jute he has lugged in, is one of the prison’s most famous resi- 
dents—“yeggman, train robber. God knows what! Sharp as a 
trap and slippery as an eel,’ reports MacManus. It would be 
well for Warden Brady to look out for Fales. 

The party moves on. The convicts are about to be fed. They 
get their feed at 3.30 on dark days, and it’s a sight to see em 
eat. 

Now Robert Graham has carried in another bale of jute and 
sunk wearily down beside Fales. “His voice is listless, empty; 
his eyes dull; his body sagging. The spirit within him is close 
to the breaking point.” Fales is interested, and sympathetic. 

“Don’t let these bastards get your goat now, Bob,” Fales 
warns. ‘“‘You’ve done the long end of your stretch, and you’re 
just a kid. You’ve got a life ahead of you. Pull yourself to- 
gether. If you smash up now you’re gone.” 

Graham is hopeless. He can’t go on. Nor can Fales’ stories of 
those others who have broken under the strain divert him— 
not even the story of Sam Price who was caught in a break 
and thrown into the dungeon when he wouldn’t squeal; thrown 
into a dungeon with six feet of concrete all around him, bread 
and water once a day and a bucket meal on the seventh—‘“cold 
slop you wouldn’t feed a dog!” Torture for Sam every day, 
until the day the boys smuggled a knife in to him— 

The descending wall cuts off the story of Sam Price, “the 
gamest little cuss” Jim Fales ever knew. 


. 


The same iron bridge that crossed the jute mill spans the 
mess hall. From it the MacManus party views a sweep of 
tables, two of which are within view, four convicts seated at 
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each of them. At one are Graham, Fales, Runch, “‘a small, wiry, 
ferret-faced man of uncertain age,” and a Negro. The men are 
eating and chatting among themselves; all but Graham, “who sits 
stolidly, his elbows on the table and his chin cupped in his 
hands. There is the buzz and drone of many voices—four 
thousand men stretched out into the vague space beyond the 
footlights; rattle of plates and spoons and cups, and scraping 
of feet and benches on the concrete floor.” 

MacManus’ pride spreads over the scene; a building to be 
proud of, built by convict labor; a dinner party that looks like 
an uptown banquet and won’t suffer from any after-dinner 
speeches. 

MacManus—Quite a sight, Mart. Four thousand men in 
here, eh, Gleason? 

Grrason—Four thousand and seventy-nine, Mr. MacManus. 

Brapy—yYeah? 

MacManus—We got it down to twenty-three cents a day per 
head. That right, Captain? 

GLEASOoN-—Twenty-three and a half, sir. 

MacManus—Some system, Mart! They can’t feed the bears 
in the park for that. 

Brapy—What are they eating? 

MacManus—Spaghetti, coffee, bread—all the bread they want. 
No man goes out of here hungry. 

Brapy—What’ve they got in those little bags? 

MacManus—Sugar. They get it once a week. And they 
gamble with it, too. Sugar and tobacco, that’s their wampum, 
Mart. (He laughs.) 

Brapy (half to himself)—Tough! Pretty tough! 

MacManus—Tough? Don’t kid yourself, Mart. It’s better 
grub than most of them ever had. Good wholesome food, plenty 
of vitamins and calories and all that stuff. I never see none of 
’em losing any weight in here, eh, Captain? 

GLEAsonN—That’s right, Mr. MacManus. 

Brapy—Yeah. 

MacManus—See Jim Fales sitting over there? 

Brapy—Yeah. 

MacManus—Notice the bird the other side of him. He’s 
an ex-hophead, name of Runch. Just an ordinary dip. But 
if you ever want an earful out of him, Mart, give him a shot 
of coke, and he’ll go to hell for the second. 

Brapy—Yeah. 

MacManus (cuckling)—There’s a group for you: Runch, a 
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hophead; Jim Fales, professional crook; that big buck nigger, 
just a plain moron; and that kid on the end—I don’t know him— 

Brapy—Just a bad break, maybe. 

MacManus—Yeah, but there they are: Moron, hophead, 
professional crook, and— 

Brapy—The whole history of a prison. 

MacManus—Yeah, that’s right, Mart; you said it. Well— 
(He glances at his watch.) Better be getting on, eh? I want you 
to see the lockup. To me, that’s the greatest show of all. 


Now they’ve gone and the conversation at the first table rises 
above the drone of voices. The hophead Runch is begging 
sugar from Jim Fales and being cursed for what he already owes. 
Runch himself is on the verge of hysteria, his stomach turned 
against the slop they’ve fed him. “I’d sell my soul for a plate 
of ham and eggs,” he screeches, before they can squelch him. 

Graham, too, can’t stomach the food, for all Fales’ pleading 
that he has got to keep up his strength or they'll get him. Again 
Fales tries the effect of reminiscence on Graham. The story this 
time is of Ned Galloway, the warden’s butler, and the smartest, 
whitest guy in the place. Galloway was a steward on an ocean 
liner—that’s the way he worked—and he wanted Fales to go 
along with him to Buenos Aires— 

The descending wall again interrupts the story. 


In the cell house the MacManus party stands on a bridge 
facing tiers of cells. Warden Brady is beginning to show the 
strain of the inspection. ‘His arms are folded; his shoulders 
sag; there is a frowning, troubled look upon his face.” 

On narrow balconies before each cell two convicts stand, 
awaiting the signal to enter. Fales and Graham are together. 
“There is the murmuring, unintelligible hum of four thousand 
voices, talking, whispering,” cut short by the clang of an electric 
gong. 

“Well, here’s our bird cage, Mart,” expands MacManus. 

Yeah,”’ 

“The new cell block. A cage within a cage. The last word 
in modern prison construction. Steel and concrete. Why, a safe 
blower with a kit of tools couldn’t work his way out of that, eh, 
Captain?” 

“That’s right, Mr. MacManus.” 

Two thousand cells, and every one with air and light. Once 
inside the convicts can do anything they like—talk, smoke, read, 
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play cards, anything—until nine o’clock. Then the cell lights go 
out. 

“Tough—pretty tough,’ ventures the new warden. 

“Tough?” echoes MacManus. “They like it. They’re champ- 
ing at the bit to get in now. Am I right, Captain?” 

“They like to get into their cells. Yes, sir, that’s right.” 

“Why?” Warden Brady wants to know. 

Gleason doesn’t know just why, never having given the matter 
any thought, but— 

The gong saves him. ‘The convicts step into their cells. 
Terrific, deafening crash of steel. Twilight has vanished and, 
in its place, the searing white of arc lights floods the scene. The 
hum subsides into the drone of swarming bees.” 

“That’s system, Mart,” exults MacManus. ‘One lever locks 
the door of every cell. I suppose I’ve seen this thing a hundred 
times, but I always get a kick out of it, Mart. . . . You're 
looking at four thousand men, and the next second—click!— 
they’re gone!—Just as if they were wiped off the face of the 
earth.” 

“Veah,” 


MacManus—Well—let’s go—I want to see your daughter 
and your sister, Mart; and then I’ve got to beat it back to town. 

Brapy—ls it always light like that? 

MacManus (as they descend the steps)—All night. Light 
is the enemy of crooks, you know. And then these doors are 
locked. There’s only two men left in the building besides the 
cons—a guard on the floor in case any one gets sick, you know, 
and a gun man on the bridge inside. Wherever the guard moves 
inside that block, the gun man follows him along the bridge, 
covering him with the gun. Some system, Mart! (They disap- 
pear from sight. The wall descends.) 


In their cell Jim Files is comfortably stretched out in the top 
bunk reading a newspaper by the light of a ceiling bulb. Graham 
sits on the edge of the lower bunk, his elbows on his knees, his 
face in his hands, staring at nothing. 

Suddenly the boy’s nerves snap and he cries out, shrilly, that 
he cannot go on; that he must be let out! Fales leaps from 
his own bunk and covers Graham’s mouth with his hand to still 
his shrieks. From afar down the cell block come murmured pro- 
tests. An outbreak like that could get a man jerked out of his 
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cell and thrown into the cooler, Fales protests, hoarsely, as he 
quiets his hysterical mate. 

To keep him quiet, to put into his mind again something that 
may restore an interest in keeping alive, Fales sits beside Graham 
and reveals in hoarse whispers the idea of a break that has been 
planned. 

It is a long chance they are going to take, and it has to be 
thought over seriously. It doesn’t mean so much to a man like 
Fales, on the shady side of forty and starting a twenty-year 
stretch. With the bad lungs the jute mill has given him he can’t 
last half his term, anyway. Outside he has a stake planted, 
and a little place in Switzerland where he would be safe. But 
for Graham— 

FaLtEs—You think it over, kid. It’s always a long shot. Nine 
out of every ten come back. 

GRAHAM (whispering passionately)—I don’t care, Jim. If I 
could only get one breath of air outside—one good, square meal! 
If—if I could see a woman’s face again—I dream of those things, 
Jim, night after night— Oh, God! such dreams! 

FaLtes—Yes, I know, but think it over, Bob—and take your 
time. 

GRAHAM (eagerly)—But when, and how? 

Fates—There’s four in on it now: myself, Dutch Trask, Pete 
Grimes, and Runch. 

GraHaAM—Runch? 

FaLtes—I’m not very keen on him, myself. He was a hophead 
once. You can’t ever count on them. But he’s a pal of Grimes, 
and Grimes has framed the trick. 

GraHam—But how? 

Fares (very sofily)—It’s an inside job, of course. Those are 
the only ones that have a chance. 

GRAHAM (tense with eagerness )—Yes? 

Fates—There’s a guard in here with an itching palm. Grimes 
got a line on him from outside. He thinks he’s safe. For a 
thousand bucks he’d go to hell, Grimes says. 

GrAHAM— Yes? 

FaLtes—They’ve framed the whole thing up outside. It works 
like this . . .(The descending wall interrupts his speech.) 


The Warden’s office, adjoining his living quarters, is “‘a bare, 
gray, cheerless room, buiit in the wall of the prison above the 
entrance gate.” 
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It is peopled now by Miss Brady, the Warden’s sister, ‘of 
middle age, a bit carping in speech and manner, decently and 
sedately dressed,” and Mary Brady, his daughter, “a girl of 25, 
slender, not perhaps pretty, but good to look at, with black hair, 
and keen, blue eyes suggestive of her father’s.” 

Miss Brady is plainly distressed by her surroundings. Neither 
does she think the prison is any place for Mary’s father—who 
should be sitting in the Governor’s mansion. Nor is her state 
of mind notably quieted by the catlike entrance of the Warden’s 
clerk, come noiselessly from an alcove in which the files are kept, 
to inquire for the Warden. 

Mr. Simpkins, the prison chaplain, offers some little comfort 
in his somewhat flabby way. He can assure them, at least, 
that they are quite safe. The main entrance to the prison yard 
is directly below the room they are sitting in and is guarded 
by huge barred gates. Outside their windows is the main court- 
yard in which Mary has discovered a quite lovely flower bed. 
Mr. Simpkins thinks probably the convicts appreciate all that 
is done for them. Still, he must confess they are not as penitent 
as might be wished. 

From the windows Mr. Simpkins points out the various shops. 
The dungeons? Oh, they are beneath the hospital. The towers 
on the wall are where the machine guns are kept and the search- 
lights that flood the yard in case of an attempted escape. Yes, 
prisoners do escape, occasionally, but— 

Dr. Rinewulf has come to look up the card of Prisoner 23499. 
He is pleased to meet the Warden’s family. Prison doctoring, 
he assures them, has its compensations. At least his patients 
keep their appointments and pay their bills. 

From the card the clerk brings him, Dr. Rinewulf learns that 
his prisoner’s name is Robert Graham, that he was convicted 
of manslaughter, sentenced to serve ten years and that his record 
is clear of punishments. 

Now MacManus has returned with Warden Brady. The tour 
of inspection is finished, “and the children all put to bed for 
the night.” MacManus is of a mind to joke with the women 
of the Warden’s family. They should not feel any sense of 
depression in their new home. They have the finest stone house 
in the state and such service as even a Henry Ford, with all 
his millions, could never buy. Their chef once worked for one 
of the larger hotels and drew ten thousand dollars a year as 
salary. His career was temporarily halted when he poisoned his 
wife. Their butler was a second steward on an ocean liner; 
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their house boy a porter on a Pullman; their chauffeur an 
aviator—which reminds Gleason that the Warden’s chauffeur 
is about to be released. He will have to pick up another. And 
don’t let him be afraid of murderers, insists MacManus—a thief 
is always a thief, but a murderer is a murderer only once. 

The others have gone on into the living quarters when Dr. 
Rinewulf stops Warden Brady long enough for a report and a 
request. The Doctor is interested in a prisoner, a man in the 
jute mill. He feels that this man’s morale is breaking down 
and that something might be done to save him. He wishes the 
Warden would see the boy himself. Which the Warden agrees 
to do. 

MacManus is back for a parting word of advice. He doesn’t 
have to tell the best State’s Attorney the old town ever had 
anything about crooks, but he does think Brady will be an 
awfully wise man if he is careful not to let anything go wrong 
while he is in charge of the prison. The politicians who have 
shelved him temporarily by giving him this appointment (when 
by rights he ought to be Governor) will be watching him and 
hoping to get something on him. Let him be on the watch. 
The only way to run a prison is with “heels on their necks.” 
Let him be particularly watchful of theorists like Rinewulf— 
always wanting to experiment with something; always talking 
about “sex starvation and God knows what.” 

“Gleason is your best bet,” MacManus tells the warden; 
“level-headed, cold as ice; and he knows the game from A to Z. 
Eternal vigilance—that’s the ticket. Don’t let ’em pull no 
monkey tricks. A jail break or a killing, Mart—you know what 
that’d mean. The newspapers’d howl their heads off. They’re 
laying for you, Mart, and waiting for a chance—and hoping 
that they get it.” 

MacManus has gone when Gleason brings in Number 23499. 
“Graham comes with slow and dragging footsteps . . . his 
vacant eyes stare straight before him, his shoulders sag, his 
step is noiseless.” 


GLEAsoN—Dr. Rinewulf said you wanted him brought here. 

Brapy—Yeah, that’s right. (He seems uncertain what to do 
or say, and then goes slowly to the desk, seats himself, picks up 
the card and turns it in his hands.) Yeah— Yeah— Your 
name is Robert Graham? (A pause. The boy shifts his feet, but 
makes no answer.) Did—did they ever call you Bob? (A 
pause.) 
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GLEASON (in an ugly voice)—D’you hear the Warden talking 
to you? (He takes a step forward. Brapy checks him with a 
gesture. RINEWULF comes in and goes quickly to the desk.) 

Brapy (im a kindly, reassuring tone)—Well, Bob, I don’t 
know what you’re here for. These cards don’t tell much of a 
story, but— (He hesitates, turning the card in his hand.) 

GLEASON—It’s the Parker case, Mr. Brady. 

Brapy—Parker? 

GLEAsON—Yes, sir—young Parker that was killed six years 
ago. 

Brapy—Yeah? Oh! (He starts and looks sharply at the 
boy. Memory floods back.) Yeah— Oh, yeah! Yeah, I re- 
member now. Well, well... (He stares at the card, and the 
furrows in his brow are deep. Mary comes into the room, and 
pauses just inside the door. She is facing GRAHAM across the 
room, and she looks straight at him into the blankness of his eyes, 
curiously and unafraid. He starts, catches his breath, his body 
stiffens, his head comes up; and his drooping shoulders straighten 
up and back. RINEWULF is missing nothing. BRApy’s eyes 
are on the card. A little, friendly smile touches the girl’s lips.) 

Mary—Werre having tea, father. 

Brapy (only now aware of her presence)—Eh? Tea? (He 
chuckles.) Say, we’re getting pretty stylish, aren’t we, Mary? 
(She laughs.) All right, run along—lI’ll be there in a minute. 
(She turns, and leaves the room. He looks back at the card.) 
Change of occupation and environment . . . Hum! .. .(The 
descending wall interrupts his speech. The curtain falls.) 


acl it 


In the Warden’s living room, “a gray, cheerless room with 
barred windows at the back which look down into the prison 
yard,” a tea table is standing with the remains of a lunch upon 
it. Back of the table Miss Brady is dozing in her chair. She 
does not hear Galloway, “a tall, stooped, raw-boned, powerful- 
looking man of middle age,” as he comes noiselessly to take 
away the tea things. Miss Brady doesn’t like Galloway, how- 
ever good a servant he may be. 

Mary Brady is preparing to take a journey, and the thought 
that her niece will be away for a week or ten days is not pleasant 
to Mary’s aunt. Miss Brady does not like the thought of being 
left the only woman in the Warden’s family. Dr. Rinewulf 
has become so interested in the success of his experiment—that 
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of reclaiming the prisoner Robert Graham, the Warden’s new 
chauffeur—that he hates to see it interrupted even for a week. 

If Mary is a little conscious of this “miracle” in which she 
has taken part she tries not to show it, but she is interested in 
the Doctor’s report that he has taken the trouble to investigate 
the crime for which young Graham was sentenced and is glad 
that it has been found to have been more an accident than a 
crime. He is hoping the Warden, who will doubtless remember 
the circumstances of the case, will be interested in confirming 
the record. 

Graham bears out the Doctor’s report of his complete recon- 
struction when he comes to carry Mary’s suitcase and drive her 
to her train. ‘His step has the spring of youth in it, his shoulders 
are square, his head high. His hair is neatly combed and there 
is a sparkle in his eye.” He is diffident in the presence of Dr. 
Rinewulf but glad to report that he is eating and sleeping fine 
and dreaming not at all. 

It is while Mary is getting her hat from an inner room that 
Galloway, the butler, takes occasion to warn Graham of an 
impending danger. 

“Don’t let these bastards fool you, kid, just because you’re 
sitting on a cushion now,” he mutters out of the corner of his 
mouth. ‘Your friends are still inside.” 

Fales and Trask and Grimes are in solitary for eight months, 
Galloway reports. That’s what they got for their attempted 
break, and somebody’s going to get the squealer that told on 
them. There ain’t walls thick enough nor guards enough to 
save Runch’s life, even though the men know the poor dope 
fiend was tricked into a confession when the guards fed him 
dope and then took it away from him and held it out in front 
of him until he was half-crazed. Tough for Runch, sure; but 
what about Fales and the others? 

So Runch will have to pay, according to the code, and the 
best thing Graham can do is to keep away from him and out 
of the corridor. 

Now Mary is back and Graham is happily eager to help her 
with the last of her packing. “There is such obvious, doglike 
worship and devotion in his eyes that she looks away,” when 
he talks with her about her trip. 


GraHamM—Will—will you be gone—long? 
Mary—Only a few days. 
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GraHAM—Oh! 

Mary—Is there anything I can do for you? 

GraHaM (He thinks for a moment.)—No, thank you. 

Mary—Any one you’d like to have me see? 

GRAHAM (simply)—There isn’t anybody now. My mother 
died three years ago. 

Mary—Oh!—I didn’t know. 

GrRAHAM—She used to come to see me every month until she 
died. It—it kept my courage up. Something to look forward 
to, you see. Afterwards I began to slip, I guess. It’s awfully 
hard to make yourself believe that it’s worth while—to try. 
And that’s what you’ve got to do—or break. 

Mary—Yes. 

GraHaM—They all think they’ve had a rotten deal. That’s 
all you hear. Bad luck, tough breaks; that’s all they talk about. 
It gets under your skin in time, and fills you up with bitterness 
and hate. That’s all there is in here. 

Mary—And are you—bitter? 

GraHAM—No, not now. (He shakes his head.) I was. But 
I seem to see more clearly—now. 

Mary—wWhat? 

GraHamM—I don’t think I can put it into words. But, well, 
you see they’ve got laws in here just like they have outside. 
Somebody’s got to pay. That’s at the bottom of it all—and— 
well, I guess we’ve got to make the most of it. It may be 
wrong, but—I guess it’s all there is. 

Mary (nodding gravely)—I see. 

GraHamM—Most everybody’s trying to do what seems to them, 
right. Inside and out, I mean. They just think differently, 
that’s all. 

Mary—yYes. (A pause.) My father is trying to get you a 
parole. 

GraHam—Yes, I know. It doesn’t matter so much to me, 
now. 

Mary—Why do you say that? 

GraHam—I—I mean if you stay here. 

Mary—You don’t mean that. 

GraHaM (doggedly)—Yes— Yes, I do. It isn’t like it was 
before at all. If I can see you every day—just see you! And 
when they lock me up at night there’s something to think about 
—to—to wait for till tomorrow. I—well— (A pause.) 

Mary—What will you do when you are free again? 
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GrAHAM—TI don’t know. I’ve thought about it a lot, too. 
(Anxiously.) Don’t you think it will make a difference to 
people? 

Mary—What? 

GraHAmM—That I have been in prison. 

Mary—It shouldn’t. 

GRAHAM (with simple eagerness)—No, it shouldn’t, should it? 
When a thing is paid for, that should end it, but—(He shakes 
his head.)—they don’t think that in here. They say it does. 
They say that’s why so many who go out, come back. (A pause. 
He searches her face.) Would—would it make a difference to 
you? 

Mary (evenly)—I don’t think so. 

GRAHAM (a little breathlessky)—Oh! (Miss Brapy comes 
into the room. She has a bit of sewing in her hand.) 

Miss Brapy—Haven’t you gone yet? Whatever are you 
thinking of? You'll miss the train, Mary. ; 

Mary—I’m going now. Good-by. (And she hurries out into 
the corridor. GRAHAM picks up the bag and follows her.) 

Miss Brapy (communing with herself)—Well, I don’t know, 
I’m sure— (She sighs and sits down on the sofa. And she sews 
a stitch or two, then pauses to yawn and tap her lips as if quite 
overcome with drowsiness, then rubs her eyes and sews again. 
GaLLoway’s face appears in the doorway, and regards her stead- 
ily. The wall descends.) 


Mary and Graham stop in the Warden’s office on their way 
out, so Mary may say good-by to her father. The Warden is 
not keen to see his daughter go, but, as MacManus says, the 
prison isn’t much of a place for a young girl and it probably 
has got under her skin a little. 

MacManus is paying the prison and the Warden one of his 
periodical visits. He is in very good spirits, and glad to report 
that the stunt the Warden pulled in the Fales break has caused 
a lot of favorable comment in town. 

“The papers had to hand it to you for that,’ MacManus 
reports. ‘One of them said the other day it was a crime wast- 
ing Mart Brady on a prison job. There’s been a lot of talk 
in town, I tell you. You picked the proper moment for it, 
Mart—just when an election’s coming on. What’ve you done 
with Runch?” 

“I’ve got him in here as my clerk, and he can barely read and 
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write. He sleeps in there (the alcove). I have his food sent 
in. He never sets a foot outside.” 

“He’s safe enough in here.” 

“Yeah? He’s petrified, scared stiff. He’s like a rabbit in a 
trap. It hurts to look at him. He’s gotten on my nerves. I 
can’t sleep nights for thinking of him, Mac—I want to get him 
out of here. I do!” 

MacManus, a little puzzled by the Warden’s vehement earnest- 
ness, is quick to promise that he will do what he can. He realizes 
that a killing in the prison just now would be bad. 

There is also the matter of the parole for Graham. What’s 
MacManus doing about that? 

Well, that is also going through the regular channels. It still 
has to come before the Board. Those things take time— 

“Yeah, yeah,” agrees Brady, impatiently. ‘But I want to 
get him out of here, that kid. He’s been here nearly seven 
years for—for nothing.” 

“You sent him up yourself.” 

“J did, God pity me,” admits Brady, passionately. ‘And 
justly, too, according to our criminal code. All right, he’s done 
enough and paid enough. I want to get him out.” 

“Veah—well, I’ll try to rush it through.” 

With MacManus gone and Runch in to return the papers 
to the files the Warden tries to allay the plainly apparent fears 
of his clerk. He is perfectly safe there. There are eight feet 
of stone between him and the yard. None of the clerks in the 
turnkey’s office could possibly get by the guards and certainly 
none of the Warden’s servants would risk their soft jobs, or 
their necks, to get Runch. 

It sounds safe enough, but Runch knows. “They'll get me, 
sir, theyll get me. I know they will,” he whines. Runch 
wants to get away. He didn’t want to squeal. He was framed. 
He was promised freedom. A guy that squeals is entitled to a 
break— 

The Warden is doing what he can—he can’t do more. 


Graham is back with the car, as ordered. The Warden wants 
to talk with him, too. As the boy sits near the desk a “‘far off 
droning sound begins, so faint at first that one is almost unaware 
of it. It has the quality of swarming bees and of the surf. 
There is a rhythm in it, and a beat, and it will mount by almost 
imperceptible degrees into a roar.” 
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Brapy—lI’m trying to get you out of here. 

GraHam—Yes, sir. I know. 

Brapy—It isn’t as easy as it sounds. Prisoners think the 
Warden is God, but there’s a lot of gods stuck over him, and 
rules and laws. The system’s like a big machine: you go in 
one end and come out the other. See? 

GrRAHAM—Y¢es, sir. 

Brapy—It has to be like that, I guess—it has to be. (A 
pause.) There’s four thousand men in here, Bob, and every one 
of them wants me to do something. 

GRAHAM—Y¢esS, Sir. 

Brapy—You’ve done six years out of your ten. Your record’s 
clean. You're eligible for parole. I’m doing what I can to get 
you out. 

GraHAM—Yées, sir. 

Brapy—You’re pretty bitter, maybe. I don’t know. 

GraHAM—N0o, sir—not now. 

Brapy—So much the better for you. Most prisoners are, 
and then the fight goes on forever. You’ve only paid according 
to the law. That’s all. A State’s Attorney has to fight like 
hell for that. For every man he puts behind the bars, a dozen 
slip between his fingers. He has to fight a dirty yellow press, 
and maudlin public sentiment, and shyster lawyers that’ll stoop 
to anything for money, and juries of sentimental women and 
plain morons. That’s all part of the game. And— (He 
breaks off abruptly; listening. The distant roar rises and 
surges. It has now the semblance of a chant, a jeering college 
yell.) 

THE Roar—Yah, yah, yah— Yah, yah, yah— Yah, yah, 
yah— Yah, yah, yah. (Jt goes on, rising and falling, and gain- 
ing volume.) 

Brapy—What’s that? (He gets up and strides to the window.) 

GrauHaM (at his side)—I think it’s in the recreation yard be- 
hind the jute mill, sir. 

Brapy—Yeah. 

GraHAmM—A fight, perhaps. 

Brapy—Yeah. (He strides to the door.) Wait here till I come 
back. (And he goes out. GRAHAM remains standing by the win- 
dow, looking out. In a moment RUNCH comes into the room. 
He is shaking with terror.) 

Runcu—Christ! What’s that noise? (GRAHAM starts, turns, 
moves back.) 

GraHamM—lI don’t know— A fight, maybe. 
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RuncH—A fight? A fight? (He shuffles to the window.) 
What would they yell like that for? 

GraHaM—I don’t know. (He draws farther back. The sound 
subsides a little.) 

RuncuH (furiously)—You think the touch of me’d foul you, 
eh? God damn you, you're sitting pretty now. You may be in 
a jam like this yourself, some day. I’m just as square a guy as 
you—as any one. They framed me, and I fell for it—that’s all. 
I got a rotten break—a rotten break. (The noise swells up.) 
Christ! They’re starting in again— What isit— What? (He 
presses his face against the window.) The guards are running 
back there, every one! . .. I can see the machine guns on the 
wall... . They got ’em trained that way. Maybe it’s a riot, eh? 

GraHAM—TI don’t know. 

RuNncH (whining)—I’ve always been a friend of yours, Bob. 
Remember when we lived up in the block, you and Jim Fales, and 
me next door? And we messed together, too—the three of us, 
eh, Bob? 

GrRAHAM— Yes. 

RuNncH—I never done you any dirt. You ain’t got anything 
against me, Bob? 

GraHaM (hesitating )—No. 

Runcu (pleading)—Give me a tipoff, kid. Have they got me 
framed?— Are they going to get me— Eh? 

GraHaM—lI don’t know. 

Runcu (furiously)—The hell you don’t! You’re down there 
in the yard. You know what’s going on. You're holding out on 
me. Why don’t you show your eyes, and look me in the face? 
(Whining again, and clasping his hands in supplication.) Wave a 
heart, kid'— Have a heart!— Give me a chance—a break— 
(The noise swells up again.) God!— God!— (He turns to the 
window, and turns back.) Go find out what they’re yelling for! 

GraHAM—lI can’t. He told me to stay here. 

RuncH—You’re lying to me. (GraHAm shakes his head.) 
Just down the stairs, and ask the guards down there. 

GraHaAmM—No. 

Runcu—By God!— I think you’re in on it, yourself. 

GraHamM—No—lI don’t know anything, I tell you. 

Runcu (pleading again)—Then go out there, and listen in the 
hall. You might hear something, Bob. I only want to know 
what’s up. I can’t stand waiting here like this— Please, Bob— 
please. (The sound is louder. He can scarce be heard. He goes 
toward GRAHAM, who backs from him toward the door.) Wd do 
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the like for you. I’d do it for a dog. (And now his voice is 
drowned. The roar submerges everything. He seizes GRAHAM by 
the arm, and GRAHAM pulls away from him, and bows his head, 
and goes out into the hall. Runcu turns back, cursing and mum- 
bling to himself. He covers his ears with his hands, and shuffles 
to the window and looks out. GaLLOwAy appears at the entrance 
to the corridor; in his hand is the haft of a knife, the blade of 
which is in his sleeve. He stands there for a moment ; then, as tf 
impelled by some psychic power, RuNcH turns deliberately and 
stares straight into his face. A pause. Suddenly, with a little 
squeal like a frightened animal, he breaks for the stairs; but GAL- 
Loway is swifter of foot, and blocks him at the door. He stops 
and cowers back, looks desperately about, then squeals again, and 
darts into the alcove. GatLoway follows him; some moments 
pass; the roar begins to fade.) 


Galloway is coming slowly from the alcove when Graham, re- 
turning from the hallway, sees him. The butler is furious. Why 
couldn’t Graham have the sense to stay away? He was warned! 
Perhaps he was planted there? Probably the only safe thing to 
do now would be to slit Graham’s throat, too— 

But Galloway is convinced, after a searching look into the boy’s 
eyes, that Graham is not lying. 

“Beat it, you fool!” he yells, darting toward the corridor. ‘“Get 
out! Don’t let them find you here, you sap!—you dumbbell! 
Go on! Goon! Get out!” 

Now the noise in the courtyard has faded. Graham has taken 
a quick look into the alcove and there is horror in his eyes as he 
staggers back to the centre of the room. Warden Brady, followed 
by Gleason, comes bursting through the hall door. 

At first they do not see Graham. Then, as the Warden tells 
him to put the car away, he is conscious of a change in the boy’s 
attitude. What’s wrong with him? Is he sick, or what? 
si There’s nothing wrong with him, Graham answers, and they let 

im go. 

Gleason is puzzled about the racket in the yard. There wasn’t 
a fight. Gleason couldn’t discover what started it or where it 
started. But prisoners are like that. Once they get a thing going 
it spreads through ’em all. 

“It’s not a pretty sound,” agrees Brady. 

“No, sir, it’s not. It drives the guards near wild, sometimes. 
I’ve known them to keep it up all night, to kick about the grub. 
But what can you do when there’s four thousand of ’em?” 
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“Nothing—I guess.” 

Sometimes, Gleason has found, it is pure orneriness. Some- 
times they'll pull a stunt like that to cover something else. 

Warden Brady had thought of that. Now, with a sudden tense- 
ness in his voice, he calls: “Runch!” There is no answer. Now 
the Warden has entered the alcove and is calling Gleason, and 
Gleason knows. 

“By God! They got him!” 

There are hurried calls for Dr. Rinewulf, and for the Chaplain. 
Gleason can be heard trying to extract a confession from the 
dying man. It avails him nothing. When Rinewulf arrives he 
is able to keep Runch’s heart beating a few minutes, but not long 
enough for the dying man to receive the consolations of the 
church. By the time Chaplain Simpkins reaches him Runch is 
dead. 

The investigation is hurriedly pressed. It is Gleason’s first 
thought that Graham, the chauffeur, has done the job, but the 
Warden can’t believe that. However, he sends for Graham. Also 
for the guards who were on the gate—Kurtz and Stolper—one a 
man of middle years, the other young; both with ‘dull, stupid 
faces.” 

Quick questioning reveals that, during the excitement, Stolper 
had left his post at the outer gate for a minute and crossed to see 
what was happening. The gates were locked. The door of the 
turnkey’s office! Stolper never thought of that! A man could 
have come out of that office and gone up the Warden’s private 
stairway. But Stolper didn’t see any one either go up or come 
down. 

Now Gleason, sent to find out where Miss Brady has been the 
last half hour, and what she’s been doing, is back to report that 
he found the Warden’s sister asleep; that she had been asleep ever 
since Mary Brady had left and that her sleeping is suspiciously 
like that of a person who has been drugged. 

So, whoever killed Runch had access to the room from either 
entrance—each arranged to alibi the other. Again Gleason sug- 
gests Graham, but the Warden dismisses the idea impatiently— 

“Use your nut,” he shouts. ‘Why plant these alibis and then 
leave some one to be caught red-handed? He blundered into it, 
the boy—just blundered into it.” 

“Well, anyway, he knows who done it.” 

There is an expression of pain in the Warden’s eyes as he an- 
swers, slowly: 

“Yeah, I guess that’s right, Gleason—I guess he does.” 
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The Warden is gentle with Graham, when he reports. His tone 
is sober, almost sad, as he interrogates him. That Bob did not 
do the murder he is ready to believe from the boy’s firm denial. 
It was ‘just a happenstance—the way things break sometimes—” 
that he should have blundered into it. Those who did the plan- 
ning had thought of everything but that. But that Bob knows | 
who did do the killing the Warden is also convinced. Nor is 
Graham’s faltering denial of that charge at all convincing. 

“Tm afraid you can’t get away with that, my boy,” he warns. 
“T go out of this room, and leave you here, and Runch is alive. 
When I come back, you’re still here, white as chalk, and Runch 
is dead or dying— You knew that, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” Graham’s answer is almost inaudible. 


Brapy—Yeah. And you were in here when the man was killed. 
GrauaM (desperately)—No, no, I wasn’t here. 
Brapy—What? 

GrRAHAM—I wasn’t here. I went— (He hesitates, seeing the 
trap into which he is about to fall.) 

Brapy—Went where? 

GRAHAM (stammering)—Nowhere. 

Brapy—What do you mean? 

Granam—Nothing—I— (He takes a deep breath.) Nothing. 

Brapy—aAnd yet you say you don’t know who did that. You’re 
lying, Bob—lying to shield a murderer, a man who crept in here 
with a knife and struck that poor, defenseless creature down. (A 
pause.) Is that worth while? (No answer.) A man is dead in 
there, Bob. The law says some one has to pay for that. 

GraHAM (doggedly)—I didn’t kill him. 

Brapy—lI know that, Bob. 

GraHAM—I didn’t even know. I wasn’t even in on it. I'll 
swear to that. 

Brapy (soothingly)—Yeah, yeah, sure, Bob, I understand. 
But there’ll be an inquest. 

GRAHAM (startled)—An inquest? 

Brapy—Yeah, that’s right. The long arm of the law will reach 
right through these gates—the same law that’s outside. You 
didn’t think of that? 

GrAHAM—NO, sir. 

Brapy—What will you say to the coroner’s jury then? 

GRAHAM (taking a deep breath)—Nothing. (A pause.) 

Brapy—You can’t get away with that. They'll yank you out 
of here and put you in the county jail. I’ve got no jurisdiction 
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then, no more than you or any one. I’m just a witness in the 
dock. What can I say? They’ll hold you as an accessory before 
the fact, or after it, or God knows what. You might get ten or 
twenty years for that. 

GraHamM—No! (He staggers.) 

BRapy (rising quickly to his feet)—Sit down, my boy—sit 
down. (He takes his arm, and GRAHAM sinks down in a chair.) 
I’ve got to tell you this. You’ve got to know. A free man has 
nine chances out of ten to cheat the law. A prisoner hasn’t one 
chance in a hundred. Opinion is against him from the start. (A 
pause. He sits on the edge of the desk chewing his cigar.) They 
could indict you for this, Bob. Men have been hung on slimmer 
evidence. 

GraHamM—No— No! 

Brapy—yYeah, that’s right. (He picks up the code from the 
desk, turns to a page, and reads:) “. . . except that a prisoner 
serving a sentence for homicide, who shall be convicted of murder, 
shall be hanged .. .” (He closes the book, and puts it down.) 
That’s our criminal code, Bob. 

GraHAM—It isn’t fair. It isn’t just. 

Brapy—lIt’s the law— That’s all we’ve got— (A pause.) I 
doubt if they’d convict you, Bob, but—you can never tell which 
way those things will jump. The State’s Attorney here is a young 
man. He’s out to make a record for himself. The papers will be 
at his back. They’ll leave no stone unturned to punish somebody 
for that. (A pause.) It’s tough—tough—but you see the way 
things lie. You’d better tell me, Bob. 

GrAHAM—I can’t do that— I can’t do that. (He shakes his 
head.) ‘There’s a law inside here, too. A man can do anything 
but squeal. He can’t do that. Ill have to take my chance, I 
guess. 

Brapy—Chance! You’ve got no chance. You're in a net. 
You’re caught. You’ve got to clear this up to save yourself. 

GraHamM—I can’t. 

Brapy—You must. Good God, boy, stop and think! You may 
get ten or twenty years. 

Grauam—No, no, I’d rather die than that. I couldn’t stand 
it-aeNo; 

Brapy—Your parole’s up in town. It’s due here any day. The 
prison board will cancel that. 

GraHamM—lI didn’t kill him. I have done nothing wrong. 

Brapy—The time you’ve earned for good behavior will be lost. 
That leaves you three more years to serve—three years at least. 
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GraHAM—It isn’t right. It isn’t fair. 

Brapy—aAnd I can’t keep you here with me. They’d never 
stand for that. You’d go back in the jute mill, Bob. 

GrauaM (wildly)—No, no, I can’t. I won't. 

Brapy—You’ve not forgotten the smell of jute in six short 
months? 

GraHamM—God!— No. 

Brapy—You see, you're up against it, boy. You’ve got to tell. 
(Suddenly he slams his fist down on the desk, and shouts:) Who 
killed that man? Who killed him, Bob? Come clean now! 
Quick! Speak up! Who killed him? Who? Who? (A pause.) 
Yeah? (Gently, pleadingly.) Just tell me where he came from, 
Bob. From there?—or there? (He indicates the corridor and 
hall.) You can’t be doing any harm by that. I know it was one 
way or the other. It’s just a detail that I’d like to know. From 
there, eh, Bob? (No answer.) Or over therep— (No answer.) 
Come now, be reasonable. It won’t be violating your code to tell 
me that—Bob! 

GraHAM (stolidly)—I don’t know. 


Still patiently the Warden sits on the edge of his desk close to 
Graham. Pleadingly he confesses his friendship for the boy. And 
yet he has an obligation toward the dead man, too. It was his 
duty to protect Runch. Having failed in that duty, he will be 
attacked. It’s a tough break for Graham, a rotten piece of luck 
that sent him there. But the cards have to be played the way 
they lay. Graham is up against the wall and there is only one 
way out. Who killed Runch? 

Graham can’t tell. 

“Youll trade your life away to live up to a code that’s made 
by murderers and crooks to cheat the laws of honest men? You’re 
not a crook. That’s not your code.” 

“Tt’s all I’ve had.” 

“No,” shouts Brady, snatching up the book from the table. 
“This is your code and mine. Hold fast to it. You can’t be 
faithful to them both. Stick with the law. You’re not a crook. 
Don’t turn one now. Don’t turn your back on this. (He slams 
the book down on the desk.) Who killed that man?” 

CNiges 

A kind of dumb defiance shines through the boy’s speech. He 
shakes his head and stumbles on. ‘“I—TI can’t forget so quickly 
what I’ve learned in here—I can’t do that. I think it’s right, 
their code, for them— I can’t go back on it—or them. I can’t— 
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I wouldn’t be anything then, don’t you see? Not anything—I— 
I'd be like that thing in there— No! No!” 

Gleason is back from the corridor. There is anger and hatred 
in his frown as he glares at Graham and asks the progress of the 
examination. There is a threat of hell to come in his tone as he 
swears that by God they’ll take all the defiance out of the sus- 
pect. 

Again Warden Brady interferes. He would give Bob one more 
chance. Let the boy consider. His parole is on the way. In 
another week he can be outside the walls free to go and come, to 
do as he will, to have a home and a wife and kids— 

Or will he rot in prison for another three, or ten, or twenty 
years? Or hang, perhaps? Or go back to the jute mill, even the 
smell of which sickens him? 

And to the dungeon now—“a bucket meal each seven days— 
cold slop. And bread and water in between. No ray of light, no 
air, no sound, no human voice. Black emptiness, that’s all.” 

There is terror in Graham’s eyes as he arises and backs away 
from his tormentors. 

“God, no!” he cries. “For what? For what?” 


Brapy—The prison rules. A prisoner must obey. Come now! 
(He follows the boy, and grips him by the shoulders.) Who killed 
that man?—Who killed that man? Think fast, Bob! For God’s 
sake, think fast! Who killed him? Eh? (The boy cowers back. 
His eyes are suddenly expressionless.) Yeah? (He stares at the 
blank eyes for a long moment, and a baffled, tired look comes into 
his face. His shoulders droop, and he turns away. To GLEASON; 
harshly:) Take him away!—Put him in the dungeon!—Lock 
him up! 

GiEason—Yes, sir. (He raps with his cane on the floor.) 
Come now, get out!—On your way! (GRAHAM turns and goes 
slowly from the room—with dragging step, his shoulders bent, his 
body sagging, GLEASON following him.) He'll not be so cocky in 
a week, 

Brapy—Wait! No violence to that boy! Let no one lay a 
hand on him! You understand? 

GLEASON (doubtfully)—Yes, sir. 

Brapy—I’m doing this for him—for him. I’ve got to save him, 
do you see? To save him from himself. He’s got to tell. He 
must. He must. (He strikes the desk with his fist.) 

GLEASON (vaguely impressed)—Yes, sir—he will. A week of 
bread and water in the dark’ll loosen up his tongue. 
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Brapy—You think so, eh? 

GLEASON—It mostly always does. 

Brapy—Yeah— Yeah. (A pause; abruptly; savagely:) Get 
the Bertillon man! Finger-print everything up here—the hall, 
the stairs, the corridor, the body there! Don’t miss a bet. You 
understand? I’ve got to get that bird. I’ve got to get him! 

GLEAson—Yes, sir. (He starts to go.) 

Brapy—Wait! Send Galloway in here—the cook, the nigger, 
too; and all that gang down there. I want ’em all. By God, I'll 
grill it out of them. I'll get the bird that turned this trick. Tl 
get him. 

GLEason—Yes, sir. Is that all? 

Brapy—Yes. Go. Be quick. Put everybody on this job. 
Don’t miss a bet, you understand? Don’t miss a bet! 

GLEASON—NOo, sir. (And he dashes from the room.) 

Brany (sinking down in the chair beside his desk; wildly to 
himself)—-A week of bread and water in the dark— A week of 
bread and water-in the dark! ... The dark! The dark! ... 
Christ! (Then, steadying himself, he snatches up the telephone.) 
Warden talking— Get me the coroner— Yeah... (The de- 
scending wall interrupts the speech. The curtain falls.) 


ACI (IIT 


In the living room of the Warden’s quarters Miss Brady is 
seated on the sofa, “a shawl about her shoulders, and an air of 
mild invalidism.” Dr. Rinewulf is facing her. 

Miss Brady has been ailing for some days. She has not been 
able to sleep the whole week that has passed since Runch was 
murdered. She really has wanted to go away, but has hesitated 
to add anything more to her brother’s anxieties. 

It has been a terrible week—with the newspapers attacking 
Warden Brady shamefully, accusing him of all manner of impos- 
aa things; of even knowing more about the case than he will 
tell. 

Dr. Rinewulf does what he can to reassure Miss Brady. She 
should not let the prison get on her nerves. 

“These men have no concern with you,” he points out to her. 
“They will not harm you—no. Their quarrel is with the law. 
They are like animals—like—like—rattlesnakes. They will not 
strike unless you interfere with them.” Still, Miss Brady is not 
entirely reassured as she goes back to her room. 

At the door, as he is leaving, Dr. Rinewulf meets Mary Brady, 
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returned from her trip. Back of her a new chauffeur, a boyish- 
looking convict, named Jerry, carries in her bag and leaves. 

Dr. Rinewulf stops long enough to tell Mary that he is par- 
ticularly glad she is back. Things have happened since she has 
been away, as she doubtless has seen if she has read the papers. 
Mary has paid but little attention to the papers. She is so used 
to attacks upon her father—he has been crucified so many times— 
that she automatically lays all such things to dirty politics. 

She is, however, puzzled by the absence of the Robert Graham 
who had been the Warden’s chauffeur when she left. What has 
become of him? As to that, the Doctor thinks probably either 
her aunt or father had better tell her. 

Mary has gone when Galloway slides cautiously into the room 
and is met a second later by the new chauffeur. The appoint- 
ment has been prearranged and Jerry is late, but he is inclined to 
resent Galloway’s dictation of his movements. Nor is his resent- 
ment helped by the butler’s further orders. 

On his next trip to the garage, Galloway instructs him, Jerry 
is to be careful to pass the cookhouse door at exactly three min- 
utes after four. At the door he will meet Joe MacNamee going 
in. He will stop and speak to Joe and slip him the knife that 
Galloway now draws from his sleeve. 

It is a shoemaker’s knife; there will be no tracing it back to 
Jerry, even if all the plans fail. He is to give the knife to Mac- 
Namee, who, so long as he insists on knowing, is going to slip it 
into the bucket feed that is to go to the kid in the cooler that 
afternoon. 

If the knife gets by the leather-headed cop who inspects the 
feed, it will get to Graham. Graham has had a tough time of it 
the last week. He’s entitled to something. 

Jerry, however, isn’t prepared to believe it has been so tough 
for Graham. 

“They haven’t put the lash on him or beat him up,” he insists. 


GaLLowAy—Suppose they haven’t. Have you ever been down 
there, where he is? 

Jerry—No. 

GaLLowAy—Well—I have! A straw tick on a stone floor—in 
the dark. You don’t know what that feels like, Jerry. 

Jerry—No. 

GaLLowAy—They’ll come down a dozen times a day and try 
and pry it out of you. They'll threaten anything, and promise 
anything. 
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Jerryv—tThe bastards! 

GaLLoway—They’ll stand there in your cell, and tell you what 
they had for dinner, and blow tobacco in your face, and talk to 
you about the sunshine, and the trees—and women. 

Jerry—cChrist! 

GaLLowAy—They’ll wait until you go to sleep, then snap a 
flashlight in your face, and kick and cuff you to your feet, and 
yell into your ears! Oh, they got lots of bright ideas! 

Jerry—God! 

GaLLoway—You think it’s not so tough for him, eh, Jerry? 

JerRy—I guess I didn’t think about it, Ned. 

GaLLoway—I’m only asking you to take the short and easy 
end of this. 

Jerryv—Yeah? (A pause.) What good’s a knife to him down 
there? 

GaLLoway—Not much, perhaps, but it’s an out—a two way 
out—to end the torture, or— 

JeRRyY—Yeah, yeah—TI see. 

GatLtowAay—tThe kid’s been game—dead game. We owe him 
something. 

JeRRy—Yeah. 

GaLtLtoway (after a long pause)—Well—? (He breaks off, 
conscious of some one coming from the right.) 

JERRY (whispering)—O.K. Slip it to me. 

GaLLoway (slipping him the knife)—Beat it! Be quick! 
(Jerry runs into the corridor; GaLLoway goes quickly to the 
table as Mary comes in from the right. The wall descends.) 


In his office Warden Brady is in conference with Sheridan, the 
new State’s Attorney, ‘a young man, thirty-five perhaps, rather 
countrified in dress, a bit self-conscious now and therefore some- 
what pompous in manner and in speech.” 

Mr. Sheridan has come to have a showdown with Warden 
Brady as to what he is doing in the murder case and why there 
has been no coroner’s inquest. He gets but little satisfaction. 
The Warden realizes Mr. Sheridan’s position; he knows how the 
yellow press is riding the State’s Attorney’s office and demanding 
action. There’s an election coming on, too— 

But the Warden is conducting his own investigation in his own 
way and he doesn’t purpose being interfered with. Suddenly, 
angered by certain of Sheridan’s slurs respecting his motives, 
Brady lashes out at the young man. 
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“Don’t try to tell me how to run my job,” he shouts. “I 
learned this game when you were in the cradle. I’m moving 
heaven and earth to get the bird that turned this trick. Well, 
give me achance! Lay off! You and your coroner and inquest— 
what the hell can you do? You'll only ball things up.” 

“T only want to do my duty,” Sheridan shouts back; “to serve 
the law and justice—” 

“Justice! That’s what I want, too. That’s what I’m after.” 

If Mr. Sheridan is not satisfied with what is happening he will 
have to take such*action as he sees fit. Let him report the case 
to the Attorney-General, as he threatens, and see that an inquest 
is called the next morning. 


. 


Gleason is back from another visit to Graham. The boy still 
refuses to talk. He’s got so now he won’t even shake his head. 

“We're at him every hour of the day and night,” reports 
Gleason. ‘We hardly let him get no sleep at all. I’ve tried most 
everything I know. He’s stubborn as a mule. I took him in a 
bucket feed just now, the first he’s had. I tried a little stunt 
that works sometimes—to leave him smell the food, and then just 
snatch it back.” 

ean 

“Tt didn’t do no good. I yelled at him until I was hoarse.” 

“Did you tell him what I said?” 

“Word for word. I told him: his parole’s here; it came this 
morning; it’s laying on your desk; he could be out and free in 
half an hour. Yes, sir, I told him that.” 

“My God, there must be something in a faith like that!” 

Dr. Rinewulf has come to report to the Warden that Graham 
naturally shows the effects of a week on bread and water, but 
that he is more seriously concerned with the breaking of the boy’s 
spirit and morale—of the man himself. 

“He is sullen now,” the Doctor reports. “It is difficult to see 
into his eyes. And when one does, one sees that they are filled 
with bitterness and hate. There is no trace of what I found in 
them before—that spark worth saving. It is a pity—yes, a pity!” 

The phone rings. In answer the Warden barks his refusal to 
make a statement. Let the papers print what they like. 

“To hell with all that tripe,” he shouts, as he hangs up the 
receiver. ‘God damn yellow press! ‘The only thing they give a 
whoop about is circulation. To hell with them! They’d put 
Christ on the cross again to get an extra on the street.” 
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There is apparently nothing more to be done, Brady admits. 
The inquest will be called at 10 next morning and the law will 
have to take its course. Graham stands a good chance of getting 
the rope. But they’ll do nothing more to force the boy’s tongue. 
It is just possible they have done too much already. Let Gleason 
lay off him.... 

The wrinkles are smoothed out of the Warden’s face at sight of 
his daughter. “It’s like a breath of heaven to have you back 
here, Mary,” he sighs, as he kisses her. 

But there are only solemn looks on Mary’s face. Her voice is 
quiet and even as she demands to know what her father has done 
with Robert Graham, and her questioning is persistent. 

The Warden tries to put her off at first, but she knows too much 
to be put off. Her aunt has told her what has happened in the 
prison. She knows, too, that her father was responsible for the 
boy’s imprisonment. Now she wants to know what has been done 
with him. 

Graham, the Warden admits, is in the dungeon. He was put 
there, technically, for an infringement of the prison rules, but 
practically to save his life. 


Mary—wWhat good is it to save a man, father, if you destroy 
him while you’re doing it? 

Brapy (The crease deepens in his brow. Slowly.)—Yeah— 
that’s right, Mary ... I thought of that myself. 

Mary—A broken thing—what good is that to any one or to 
itself? Prisons are filled with broken men—with broken minds 
and souls—twisted and distorted! What good is it to save a man 
for that? He would be better—dead! 

Brapy (His chin is heavy on his chest.)—Yeah . . . 1 thought 
of that. 

Mary—This man was clean and fine—and—straight. What 
would he be when you had broken him? 

Brapy (standing up, with passionate impatience )—Yeah, yeah, 
that’s all right. I see your point. I’ve thought of all that stuff, 
myself. But what am I going to do? His parole’s laying there. 
(He picks it up from the desk, and slaps it with his hand.) It’s 
taken me six months to get it—I want to get him out of here. I 
want to turn him loose. Well, then, I can’t. He’s tied my 
hands— I can’t. (He throws the paper down, and strides across 
the room.) 

Mary (tensely)—You can! You must! 

Brapy—Yeah? What would you do? 
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Mary—l'd set him free tonight. 

Brapy—Yeah? (He laughs, harshly.) You're just a kid. 
You don’t know anything about these things. 

Mary (passionately)—I do. I do. Id set him free, and then 
I'd fight for him. I’d get behind him, and I’d see him through. 
If he were free, he’d have a chance. He has done nothing wrong. 
He’s only doing what he thinks is right. It’s only what you think 
that counts. 

Brapy (listening with narrowed eyes)—Yeah. 

Mary—A man like you could find a way to save him. Delays 
and disagreements, and what not. You know the way those things 
are done, father. You’ve often told me of the things they’ve done 
to you. He’d be outside and free. He’d have a chance. You’d 
get him off, father. You know you could. 

Brapy (calmly)—You’re erazy, Mary. 

Mary—lI’m not. You could do that. You know you could. 

Brapy—Yeah—and what would they do to me—for that? 

Mary—wWhat does it matter? 

Brapy—Matter? (He stares at her.) You don’t know what 
youre saying, girl. You don’t know what it means. They’d just 
bust me higher than a kite. I’m only hanging by a shoe-string 
now. They’re after me. They’re only waiting for a chance. 
Well, you know that— And an election coming on... . 

Mary—But, if it’s right— 

Brapy (interrupting passionately)—Right!— Yeah, what’s 
that?— You talk as if I’d done a crime, myself. I’ve only done 
my duty all my life—my duty by the public and the law. V’m 
not God. I didn’t make things right or wrong. I didn’t make 
the law. There’s nothing on my head. I don’t owe any man the 
scrap of future left to me. (She tries to speak; he drowns her 
out.) No, no, you’re crazy. You’re just a kid. You don’t know 
what it means. I’ve done the best I could for hin— Tm 
through— I’m done— The law must take its course. 

Mary (gasping)—No. (She runs to his side, and grasps his 
sleeve; desperately.) No. You can’t do that— You can’t— 
(He stares at her, suddenly startled and oppressed by vague con- 
cern, and very gently he disengages her hands from his sleeve, and 
holds them in his own.) 

Brapy (gently, but with a tremor in his voice)—-Say—what’s 
gotten into your What do you mean? What’s back of all this 
stuff? 

Mary (stammering)—I— (She turns away her head.) 

Brapy—Yeah? (He holds fast to her hands.) Come on, 
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sweetheart, let’s get right down to cases on this thing. What’s 
up? 

Se: (bravely ; looking him squarely in the eyes)—I love him, 
father. 

Brapy—Yeah? (He drops her hands.) Yeah? (A long 
pause.) Is that on the level, Mary? 

Mary—Yes. 

Brapy (evenly; wearily)—Why didn’t you tell me at first? 

Mary—lI wanted you to do it, because it was right—not just 
for me! 

Brapy—Yeah— I see. (He nods slowly. A pause.) How long 
has this been going on? 

Mary—It hasn’t gone at all. He’s never said a thing to me, 
but—well, I read it in his eyes. That’s why I went away: to see, 
to find out just how much I cared—and whether it would make 
a difference to me that he had been—in prison. 

Brapy (nodding )—Yeah. 

Mary—And I know now that it doesn’t. (A pause.) I’m sorry 
if it hurts you, father, but— 

Brapy (with an effort)—No. (A pause.) No. You can’t help 
that, Mary. Love—you have to take it when and where it comes. 
You’re not a child. You’ve always had a level head. I wouldn’t 
set myself against a thing like that. That’s up to you. Yeah. 
(He sighs.) I guess that’s one thing that the law don’t cover. 

Mary (searching his eyes, tremulously )—What—what will you 
do, father? 

Brapy—There’s just one answer left to that, Mary—lI’d turn 
the demons out of hell—for you. 

Mary—Oh! (And she sways a little on her feet.) 

Brapy—Don’t you worry, sweetheart. (He goes to her, and 
puts his arm around her shoulders.) We'll see him through, 
somehow—some way. He'll never serve another day—if we can 
help it! And I guess we can. Yeah, I guess we can—some way. 
(He kisses her on the forehead. She is close to tears.) Buck up, 
old girl, now! Steady! 

Mary (smiling into his eyes) —Yes—father. 

Brapy—Yeah. (He nods, smiles back at her through all the 
creases in his face, but his teeth are set, and his lips tight. He 
turns away and crosses slowly, and heavily, to his desk, and sinks 
into his chair, stifling a groan, turning it off into a cough. And 
he picks up the telephone. His voice is level, unnaturally so.) 
Warden talking. Find Captain Gleason, and tell him to send 
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Number two-three-four-nine-nine up to my office... Yeah... 
That's: night): »*2"'y Yeah. 
Mary—Thank you, father. (The wall descends.) 


The dungeon row is in total darkness when Gleason and Kurtz 
come with Graham’s bucket feed. Not until Kurtz finds the light 
switch with his pocket flash are even the steel doors revealed— 
doors “‘with perforations through the steel no bigger than a lead 
pencil forming crosses in the centre of each.” 

Kurtz unlocks a dungeon and growls a command for the inmate 
to come out. There is no reply. Kurtz plunges into the cell and 
backs out to report that Graham is huddled in a corner as though 
he were sick. Or he might be unconscious— 

“You smashed him pretty hard today,” he reminds the Captain. 

“T only hit him once, and with my fist!” protests Gleason. 
“Give me that flash! By God, I’ll give him something to be sick 
about!” 

There are curses inside the dimly lighted cave, and the sound 
of blows struck. Now even Gleason is forced to admit his pris- 
oner may be sick. He’d like to have his way with him once— 
But they had better send for the Doctor now. 

Kurtz leaves the stair door unlocked as he hurries away for 
Rinewulf. Gleason spends the time pacing up and down the nar- 
row space, mumbling his disgust of the way things are run around 
here. 

“You can’t do nothing with these mollycoddle ways—a crook’s 
a crook—that’s all there is about it. Spare the rod and spoil the 
child—” 

Now Graham’s face, dirty and contorted, appears in the door- 
way directly at Gleason’s back. “His clothing is torn; his feet 
bare. A knife blade glitters in his hand. Slowly his other hand 
steals around the corner feeling for the light switch. Click, the 
lights are out.” 

“Eh? What’s that? God!” 

A choking, strangling sound; and the thud of a falling body. 
Gleason is down. 

The concrete prison wall towers high in the darkness. “Angles 
in the wall create black shadows. In one of these there is, in- 
visible, a steel-barred gate.” The sound of voices high up on the 
wall is heard. It comes from the guards protesting the bitter cold 
of the night and the monotony of their jobs. 
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There is a shadow against the wall, groping its way from left 
to right. Suddenly, by a blinding flash of searchlight, the shadow 
is revealed to be Graham. The light blinds him and he throws 
his arm across his eyes. 

“Pull up there, you!—Don’t move!—I’ve got you covered with 
a 30-30, bo! Now, where the hell do you think you’re going— 
strolling around the yard this time of night? Look up here at 
me, you!” 

“Lay off— That’s the bird that drives the Warden’s car!” 

“T thought they had him in the cooler.” 

“They did. I guess they let him out.” 

SC Oulceus 

Across the yard there is another flash of light and another in- 
spection. They know him now. He’s Bob and he’s out of the 
cooler. Well, he can tell the world about coolers now. 

“Jesus, but you look tough,” a guard shouts down at him. 
“You need a shave. The Warden said you were to come right 
up.” 

There is a crash of drawn bolts as the light goes out. 

In the office Warden Brady is seated back of his desk, writing. 
Mary is waiting. There is an old brown suitcase by the door to 
the stairs. 

When Jerry, the chauffeur, comes, the Warden gives him par- 
ticular instructions. He is to take the suitcase, put it in the car 
and wait. 

“I’m turning a man out tonight,” the Warden explains. “I'll 
send him down in a few minutes. You will drive him to the sta- 
tion.” 

The Warden has slipped a bill into the envelope with the letter 
he has been writing, Mary watching him narrowly, when the door 
opens and Graham shuffles into the room. 

At sight of him Mary steps forward, and then stops abruptly. 
Graham cringes before the sight of her and fixes his gaze upon the 
floor. There is an embarrassed moment before the Warden thinks 
to relieve the situation with his good news. 

“T’m sorry for what happened,” the Warden is saying, jerkily, 
painfully. “I’ve done the best I could for you—for every one—” 

Graham does not lift his eyes from the floor. 

“Your parole has come. I’m going to send you out tonight. 
Yeah—that’s right, Bob. I’ve got it here. It only came this 
evening. And here’s a pass to take you through the gate. My 
driver’s waiting there. He’ll take you to the station. Your—your 
clothes are in the car—” 
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Graham tries to speak. He can only shake his head. 

“Yeah. Sure!” the Warden hurries on. “There’s some money 
in this envelope. You go to the address that’s on it, and just wait 
there until you hear from me—” 

A hoarse “No!” escapes the trembling lips of the boy. “It’s 
too late,’ he says. “You can’t—” 

Dr. Rinewulf has rushed into the room. 

“Gleason is dead—stabbed in the back—here’s the knife. A 
shoemaker’s knife, I think,” he reports. 

“T killed him!” adds Graham, dully. And as Mary shudders, 
“T killed him,” he repeats. “I didn’t know, you see. I thought 
he’s only come to torture me again. I couldn’t stand it any more. 
I didn’t have the strength. _He’s come so many times to coax and 
plead and threaten. And in the night he’s waked me up to try to 
make me tell. I couldn’t stand it any more. I was afraid I 
might give up.” 

“Oh, God!” Mary has covered her eyes with her hands and 
turned her head away. 

“JT killed him,” Graham repeats, a note of defiance coming into 
his voice. “I’m not sorry. No one has any right to make another 
being suffer as I did—in there.” 

The telephone is buzzing. ‘There is no other sound. Across 
the table Mary looks dully, appealingly into the eyes of Dr. 
Rinewulf. He answers the query she cannot voice. 


RINEWULF (gently)—Already it is known. The prison in 
alarm. 

Mary (turning back to her father)—No! God! There must 
be some way—some way— 

Brapy (thickly)—We’re whipped, my child.—I can’t beat this. 
Nothing can save him now. The law— (His lip quivers. He 
looks at the parole slip in his hand, tears it across and drops the 
pieces on the floor. Faintly at first but growing steadily stronger, 
the dismal wail of a siren. Slowly the boys face turns toward 
the window.) 

Mary (despairingly)—Father! Father! 

Brapy—It—it’s just the way things break sometimes. The 
way—they break. (The siren drowns his voice. It shrieks and 
screams. The whole house rocks with it. The curtain falls.) 


BERKELEY SQUARE 
A Play in Three Acts 


By JoHN L. BALDERSTON 


THE somewhat discouraging collapse of the native drama at 
the close of the theatre season of 1928-29 left the theatrical gates 
wide open for the entrance of imported London successes in the 
spring and fall of 1929. 

The first of these proved to be Sherriff’s “Journey’s End”; 
the second, Drinkwater’s ‘Bird in Hand”; the third, John Bal- 
derston’s ‘Berkeley Square.” For although Mr. Balderston is an 
American, born in Philadelphia, his play was written in London 
and was numbered with the London successes previous to its im- 
portation by Gilbert Miller in association with Leslie Howard, the 
English actor. 

“Berkeley Square” is somewhat difficult of classification. It is 
neither fantasy nor straight drama, but an artful combination of 
the two. To speak of it as fantastic drama is to appear to ignore 
its finer qualities, its delicate and most appealing spiritual reali- 
ties. 

Mr. Balderston’s play undertakes to project the spirit of Peter 
Standish, a 1928 American, back into the year 1784 when his 
namesake and most distinguished ancestor, also an American, first 
visited the ancestral home of the Standish-Pettigrew family in 
Berkeley Square, London. 

Thus in the late afternoon of October 23, 1784, we are intro- 
duced to the morning room of the house in Berkeley Square. It 
is a formal and handsome room, “panelled and painted a creamy 
white. There are two long recessed windows at the back, with 
pelmets and curtains of rose-coloured Italian brocade that fall to 
the window seats. They look out into the trees of the enclosed 
garden, now drenched with rain.” 

There is a large fireplace set at an angle across the corner of 
the room, and in the centre panel between the windows at back, 
a tapestry hangs. ‘The room is lit by five glass sconces of two 
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lights each,” and as the curtain rises a maid ‘wearing a blue-gray 
dress with frilled mob-cap,” is lighting these candles. There is a 
fire in the grate, and the deep tones of a grandfather clock in the 
hall can be heard striking five. 

There is the sound of a horse stopping outside. The maid, 
going to the door, returns with a letter. She is followed by Tom 
Pettigrew, “a youth in his twenties, clothed as a town buck of the 
_ period. He has aristocratic features; mouth normally twisted into 
a sneer; naturally coarse, brutal, disagreeable under the veneer 
of good breeding,” and he is slightly tipsy. 

There is an arrogant authority in the manner in which Tom 
takes the letter from the maid. He will himself give it to her . 
ladyship to whom it is addressed, he announces. He would also 
steal a kiss from the maid if she did not protest too effectively, 
or if he had not at the moment been interrupted by his sister, 
Kate Pettigrew. Kate, at 25, is “dressed fashionably; a cool, 
competent, handsome, self-assured” young woman, one who is 
quite naturally contemptuous of her brother’s show of familiarity 
with the maids and of his habits of life in general. 

Tom’s attitude is particularly aggravating to Kate in that he 
boasts of news he will not tell her; news of the coming of her 
Cousin Peter from America, from whom, he suspects, comes the 
letter that has but now arrived for their mother. Tom has talked 
with Bill Clinton within the hour, and Bill had crossed with 
Cousin Peter in the General Wolfe. 

Kate should be more than moderately excited at this news, 
thinks Tom, seeing that it is practically settled that she is to 
marry the approaching Peter and, by the acquisition of a settle- 
ment of some fifteen thousand pounds a year, which sum has been 
named in the preliminary arrangements, successfully relieve the 
Pettigrew family from the beggary that threatens. 

Lady Anne Pettigrew, “50, stout, high-nosed, determined, 
rather a dragon,” comes soon to confirm Tom’s news. ‘The letter 
is from Cousin Peter. He is in London, at the Blue Boar Tavern 
in Jermyn Street. 

“Honoured madam,” reads Lady Anne. “Having arrived within 
the hour, travelling by post from Plymouth, I make haste to dis- 
patch you this intimation that I shall do myself the honour to 
wait upon yourself, my fair cousins, and Mr. Pettigrew, at a half 
after five this evening, in Berkeley Square. I subscribe myself, 
Madam, your most obedient cousin and humble servant, Peter 
Standish. To the Lady Anne Pettigrew.” 
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Kate—Our cousin’s letter is well bred. 

Lapy ANNE—Mr. Standish’s letters from New York have 
already vouched for his parts. 

Tom—And Messrs. Barings’ discreet replies, for his substance. 

Lapy ANNE (surveying Kate thoughtfully)—You look charm- 
ing, my child. 

Tom—Such blushes, too. Art or nature? 

KatE—More natural than wit in you. 

Tom—yYour husband will find you sharp of tongue, my lass. 
(Clock outside on landing strikes once. Tom looks at his watch.) 

Tom—A quarter after five o’clock. The cavalier should be here 
ere long. 

Lapy ANNE (after a moment’s thought)—Tom, you will greet 
him below and bring him up the stairs. (To Kate.) And you 
will welcome him, on my behalf. 

KatE—Not—alone? Surely you will present him to me? 

Tom—My sister fears that she would make herself cheap. 

Lapy ANNE—Hold your tongue! (To Kate.) You will do 
as I tell you. When I return, I shall know— 

Tom—tThe baggage is bashful! Where learnt you this trick, 
Kate? Gad’s blood, if only he’ll have you! 

Lapy ANNE—He wants an English wife, and he commends 
Kate’s miniature. Where else could he aspire to such a connec- 
tion? 

Tom—Our mother is ingenious. If you fail to please in person, 
as you did by post, there’s still another daughter. . . 

Lapy ANNE—What insolence is this? 

Tom (a bit cowed, but pressing on)—My poor friend Throstle’s 
fifteen hundred a year is scarcely to be set against ten thou- 
sand. cre 

Lapy ANNE—Enough of your crude jesting. You well know 
whom Helen is to marry. 

Kate—But Helen’s disposition, ma’am. .. . (Sits by mother 
on settee.) 

Lapy ANNE—You may safely leave Helen’s fancies to me, and 
trust her mother to act in her interests. 

Tom (to KatE)—Ay, and in ours too. And as for your preju- 
dices against my friend Throstle .. . 

Kate—Your friend, while you can borrow from him! 

Tom—Gad, even tailors have to be paid somehow. 

Kate—The disgusting little man. 

Lapy ANNE—Kate! 
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Tom—What’s wrong with him? Teeth none too good, perhaps, 
but an artist, a man of parts, not without generosity. 

Kate—Such as you hope to find in Mr. Standish! (To Lapy 
ANNE.) He'll ruin everything! (To Tom.) I wish you’d go 
racing at Newmarket for the week! 

Tom—And who then would drynurse Master Colonial? 

Lapy ANNE—You are not to say Colonial. The Colonists are 
now independent. 

Tom—Yankee puppy, then. 

Lapy ANNE—Peter Standish is your cousin! 

Tom—What was his father? A fur dealer, a tradesman! 

Lapy ANNE—His grandfather built this house. 

Tom—And lost his money—fled to America with the scum 0’ 
the country and married God knows whom there. 

Kate—Drynurse indeed! You think to find him drink, women, 
and cards, so that he pay for yours. 

Tom—TI shall. But I will get you your husband. 

Kate—And is it likely that such a man as our cousin will put 
himself in your hands? 

Tom—Such a man! His polite letters have foxed you, Kitty. 

Lapy ANNE—What do you know of him? 

Tom (mischievously)—Bill Clinton told me he’s a devil of a 
temper. Got cashiered from the rebel army for insubordination. 

Lapy ANNE (anxiously)—Every woman likes a man of spirit. 
What else did Clinton say? 

Tom (laughing)—That he can drink any two men of us here 
under the table! That the mothers in the Yankee villages locked 
up their daughters when Captain Peter Standish was looking for 
billets! 

Lapy ANNE (angrily, anxiously looking towards KatE)—These 
are monstrous lies! 

Kate—He thinks to disturb me, ma’am, with absurd inven- 
tions. 

Tom (indignant)—Inventions! (Laughs again.) I leave those 
to your Yankee! Clinton says he’s always inventing things— 
strange machines to do all our work. 

Kate (indifferently)—Our cousin has written me of his hob- 
bies. 

Tom (embarrassed)—I had thought to put him down at 
White’s, ma’am; we might lighten his load of dollars there. But 
at the moment that attention is beyond me. 

Lapy ANNE (suspiciously)—Indeed! And why? 
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Tom—Because of a slight put upon me by the committee. 

Kate—He’s been posted at his club. 

Tom (sheepishly)—If I am to show him proper civility, I must 
beg a hundred pounds of you, ma’am. 

Lapy ANNE—You had fifty but Tuesday! 

Kate—Gambling again! 

Tom—aAm I to parade our wretched poverty before the town? 
I am a gentleman and do as my equals. 

Kate—Need you scatter months of our pin money in an eve- 
ning? 

Tom (to KatE)—Think you Id begrudge you a hundred 
pounds had I a settlement of fifteen thousand all but in my 
hands? 

Lapy ANNE—You are insupportable: I know not where to turn 
for money. 

Tom—After this once, ma’am, I’ll not need to trouble you more. 

Kate—He means to rob our cousin. 

Tom (snarling, turning on her)—How dare you! 

Kate—Rook, then. 

Tom—D’you mean I play unfairly, wench? 

Lapy ANNE—Kate! Thomas! 


Throstle, ‘a dandified, fussy, precious little man of forty odd,” 
now arrives, and is also full of the news of the arrival of Peter 
Standish and eager to be of assistance in introducing him to Lon- 
don. Throstle’s immediate concern, however, is Helen Pettigrew, 
“a girl of about twenty, simply dressed, a wistful, sensitive face,” 
who has joined the group. Helen, who is in all respects a con- 
trast to her polished and worldly sister, is also prey to the ex- 
citement of Cousin Peter’s approach. She is, however, more con- 
fident of Peter’s character than the others. Her sister Kate, 
Helen feels, will find Peter all that she may wish for, in manner 
and in devotion. 

Now there is the rumble of a second coach outside and the 
family has fled, leaving Kate to do the honors. Kate, flustered 
and at a tension, prepares herself hastily for the expected entrance. 

There is a knock at the door—but it is only Tom. He has 
been to the outer door looking for Peter and found no one. Prob- 
ably Peter has gone around to the back. “Knows his place,” 
laughs Tom, “‘T’ll bring him up the back stairs.” 

The noise of the wind and the rain rises to greater intensity. 
Outside the clock is heard to strike twice. Slowly the door begins 
to open, and Kate resumes her position facing it. The light from 
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the hall streams into the room, casting the shadow of a man on 
the opposite wall. Slowly Kate curtseys a welcome. The lights 
grow dim. The curtain is down. 


Time has now sped ahead 144 years. It is 1928. The scene is 
still the room in Berkeley Square, “but the tone of time has de- 
scended upon it, and there are some changes. The windows now 
have curtains and different shaped pelmets of flowered linen, a 
copy of a Georgian pattern on a blue ground, and between them, 
in place of the tapestry, is a three-quarter length of a young man 
in Eighteenth Century costume, by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 

There are electric lights now, and though the room gives but 
little indication of having been recently lived in, the writing 
bureau is open and littered with books and papers. Among these 
there is an Egyptian antique, a crux ansata. From the landing 
the slightly wheezy chime of the old clock is heard again striking 
five. 

The door is opened by Mrs. Barwick, an elderiy housekeeper. 
She admits the Ambassador, “‘a man in the late sixties, distin- 
guished, suave, urbane, sensitive.” 

The Ambassador has called to see Peter Standish, about whom 
he is confessedly anxious. That the young man is a creature of 
moods Mrs. Barwick feels there is no reason to doubt, but that 
there is anything particularly strange about him, save that he 
does spend a good share of his time reading and walking about 
restlessly at night, she is quick to doubt. 

Peter, appearing at the moment, is discovered to be a “nervous, 
sensitive young man of about 26. He wears a long, black dress- 
ing gown. His manner is feverish, his impatience at being dis- 
turbed by an unwelcome visit is tempered by his respect for the 
visitor.” 

While Mrs. Barwick serves tea the Ambassador is also at some 
pains to draw Peter out, though not with great success. The facts 
concerned with his arrival in England are simple. A relative, 
Standish Pettigrew, having read a paper of Peter’s on architecture, 
and knowing of the Queen Anne house in Berkeley Square, called 
his attention to it. It turned out that an earlier Standish, the 
first Peter Standish in fact, had built the house—the same Peter 
Standish whose portrait, by Reynolds, hangs on the wall and to 
which, curiously enough, the living Peter Standish bears a strong 
resemblance. 

The property has now come to Peter as a legacy from old 
Standish Pettigrew, and he has found it practically as it was 200 
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years before, furniture and all. Even the crux ansata on the desk, 
the Egyptian symbol of life, and Mrs. Barwick, the housekeeper, 
came with the house. 

It isn’t Peter’s intention to do much entertaining in the old 
place, even though he does open it up. He won’t be able to afford 
that. True, he is planning to marry Marjorie Frant, and Mar- 
jorie may be more intent on a social life, but for a time they will 
devote themselves principally to doing the place over and making 
it livable again. Peter and Miss Frant are to be married as soon 
as Miss Frant returns from America. She has been called home 
on some family matter and Peter has planned to stay in the house 
and continue going over the fascinating old books and papers he 
has found. It is Peter’s absorption with the papers that worries 
the Ambassador. 


AMBASSADOR—Too many old papers, Standish. People get 
morbid and musty, when they shut themselves up all alone in old 
houses. Marjorie is really quite disturbed about you. 

PretTER—I wish she wouldn’t be. I can’t go out just now. I’ve 
most important work to do here. 

AMBASSADOR—Your studies in the eighteenth century are fas- 
cinating, no doubt, but surely not so pressing— 

PETER (raising voice)—But I’ve just got to stay here in the 
house! 

AMBASSADOR (perplexed)—Well, I mustn’t bore you with ques- 
tions. But you ave making your friends a bit uneasy. Of course 
if there were anything I could do—though if you will make a 
hermit of yourself there probably isn’t— 

PETER (walks to tea-table)—Well, as a matter of fact— 
(Stops.) 

AMBASSADOR (encouragingly)-—Yes? 

PETER—Well, if you could possibly manage to drop in here two 
or three times a week, regularly, while Marjorie is gone, I’d ap- 
preciate it enormously. Oh, but now I’ve said it I realise that 
for me to ask such a thing ‘of you would be impertinent. And 
you probably haven’t the time, anyway. 

AMBASSADOR (puzzled)—But why shouldn’t you come to see 

me? And make it as often as you like. 

PETER (struggling to avoid saying too much)—Thanks, but, 
well, I don’t know if I could. I mean, I might not want to! 

AMBASSADOR (really shocked)—But surely— 

PrTER—Oh, I simply can’t make it any clearer just now. (Sits 
in armchair.) 
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AMBASSADOR—Look here, Standish, don’t you think you ought 
to get away for a bit? 

PETER (a little wildly)—Ah! get away! It would be great to 
get away, really away, into the blue, wouldn’t it? You think I’m 
a bookworm, don’t you? But there still ave adventures, incon- 
ceivable adventures— 

AMBASSADOR (after a@ pause)—Won’t you tell me what’s the 
trouble? 

PreTER—I’d like to—it isn’t trouble—it’s—it’s wonderful! 
(Rises.) Oh, Id like there to be someone here who knows—but 
I can’t! We can’t talk without using words, so what’s the use 
of talking when there are no words? I understood it all till just 
now, when you asked me about it, and now-I don’t understand 
anything about it at all! (Sits beside him on settee.) Now look 
here. Suppose you are in a boat, sailing down a winding stream. 
You watch the banks as they pass you. You went by a grove of 
maple trees, upstream. But you can’t see them now, so you saw 
them in the past, didn’t you? You're watching a field of clover 
now; it’s before your eyes at this moment, in the present. But 
you don’t know yet what’s around the bend in the stream there 
ahead of you; there may be wonderful things, but you can’t see 
them until you get around the bend, in the future, can you? 
(AMBASSADOR nods; he listens politely.) Now remember, you're 
in the boat. But J’m up in the sky above you, ina plane. I’m 
looking down on it all. I can see, all at once, the trees you saw 
upstream, the field of clover that you see now, and what’s waiting 
for you, around the bend ahead! All at once! So the past, 
present, and future of the man in the boat are all one, to the man 
in the plane. Doesn’t that show how all Tire must really be 
one? Real Time—real Time is nothing but an idea in the mind 
of God! (PETER is panting and excited. Clock without strikes 
once. AMBASSADOR rises, consults watch. Turns, looks at PETER 
reflectively.) 

AMBASSADOR—I suppose that old grandfather clock came with 
the house, too? 

PreTER—Yes, it’s ticked away five generations—and it’s ticking 
away now, back in that other time! 

AMBASSADOR (replaces watch)—H’m. Other time. (Walks 
toward picture, looking at it.) A quarter past five already. 
Wasn’t Marjorie coming to tea? 

Peter (tense, half-turned around on settee, watching him 
closely) —Oh, yes, I think she was. She told you? 

AMBASSADOR (warily)—That portrait now. (Turns to PETER.) 
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One might almost think that— (He stops at PETEr’s excited 
movement.) Of course, none of us believes in ghosts at home, but 
over here, in these old houses— 

PETER (interrupting)—Who said anything about ghosts? 
(Jumps up.) He isn’t a ghost. He’s alive, alive, alive! I don’t 
mean now; he’s dead now, of course; I mean then; I mean back 
there in his own time, back there where that clock’s ticking, just 
as it’s ticking here, now! (Hurries excitedly to window, throwing 
back curtains.) How would you like to walk the quiet streets of 
London in the eighteenth century? And breathe pure air, instead 
of gasoline? And ride in Sedan-chairs, instead of taxi-cabs? 
Seeing Sheridan at the first night of ‘The School for Scandal,” or 
hear Dr. Johnson say the things Boswell wrote (turning, looks at 
portrait) or watch Reynolds at work on— (Turns again and 
stops, meeting AMBASSADOR’S grave, steady look.) 

AMBASSADOR (gently taking PETER’s arm)—Yes, Standish, it 
does sound attractive, but it isn’t a thing we’d really do, even if 
we could. And if we felt anything like that coming on, we’d clear 
out, even out of a wonderful house like this. 

PETER (impatiently throws off his arm)—Oh, I'd like to see 
anybody try to clear me out, now/ 

AMBASSADOR—If we could get back, we’d seem worse than 
ghosts to all the people in the other time; we’d seem to them 
things that hadn’t even been born yet! 

PreTER—They wouldn’t know. 

AMBASSADOR—They’d find us out, Standish—we’d make slips. 

PETER—Oh, no, we wouldn’t, we couldn’t, don’t you see, be- 
cause what happened back there is real, does really happen, of 
course, it kas happened. So if anybody could change places with 
somebody back there, it would only be a charade: he’d have to 
do all the things that the other fellow had done. He couldn’t 
change anything in the eighteenth century that really had hap- 
pened in the eighteenth century, could he? 

AMBASSADOR—H’m. Change places. 

PETER (excitedly)—Yes, change places! Oh, but I was a fool 
to tell you. And now I suppose you'll go and ring up a specialist. 

AMBASSADOR (ignoring this)—I still don’t see what credentials 
we could take back into the past that would make them accept 
us as even human. 

PETER (triumphantly)—Ah, credentials! (Rushes to writing- 
bureau, rummages among papers, comes back waving small book 
above his head.) Here’s my passport! 
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AMBASSADOR—What’s that? 

PETER—It’s his diary! (Sits by him on settee, opening leaves, 
speaks with feverish rapidity.) He’s put everything down! I’ve 
-Jearned it almost word for word. That’s what I’ve been doing! 
(Looks in diary.) His trip from New York took twenty-seven 
days, in a barque called the General Wolfe. No wonder he calls 
the trip “dreary.” He fought under Washington. The war was 
just over, but he made friends with an English Major Clinton on 
the boat. Peter was an inventor, when all that was just begin- 
ning; that’s why he wants to see into our wonderful new age of 
machinery that he senses ahead of him! (Turning leaves.) It 
says Reynolds wouldn’t finish the portrait. (Turns to picture.) 
But he did finish it. It’s obviously all Reynolds! (Presses diary 
into AMBASSADOR’S hands.) Look! (Points to passages.) He 
married the elder sister, you see! Kate—that’s Kate Pettigrew. 
They lived in this house. I’ve other papers about them—they had 
children, who died here. See! There was a younger sister, Helen. 
Her people tried to force her into a marriage she hated. The 
diary stops before that was settled. Look! ‘There’s even some- 
thing about a Kashmir shawl that Helen’s aunt in the country 
gave her just before Peter came over. Minute details about every- 
thing, you see! (Amsassapor hands diary back.) And I’ve got 
his letters, courting Kate before he’d ever seen her. (Dashes to 
bureau, sits, rammages.) They were in a secret drawer here. 
I’ve got the letter Peter wrote Lady Anne—the girl’s mother— 
when he’d just arrived from New York. (Jumps up.) Oh, 

damn! I know where I left it! You must see that! 


Peter has gone for the letter when Mrs. Barwick lets Marjorie 
Frant in. She is “an attractive girl in the late twenties, dressed 
with sensible good taste.” Marjorie barely has time to thank the 
Ambassador for coming, and he to advise her to try and get Peter 
to take the trip back to America with her, before Peter is back 
with the letter which he excitedly hands to the Ambassador to 
read. He does not even see Marjorie. It is from the first Peter 
Standish, sent from the “Blue Boar” in Jermyn Street to Lady 
Anne Pettigrew in 1784, announcing the arrival of himself in 
England. 

“The paper’s yellow and the ink’s faded,” Peter declares, “and 
yet Lady Anne is reading that letter now/” 

It is time, Marjorie decides, to make her presence known. 
Peter is pleased to see her, and hopeful that she will have a good 
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crossing. But he couldn’t think of going with her—even though 
she accuses him of caring more for the old house than he cares 
for her. 

“Tf you love me you will come,” insists Marjorie. And Peter 
answers, simply: “I can’t.” 


MarjoriE—You won’t, you mean. Peter, darling, I don’t 
know what’s the matter, but you’re not well; you’re not yourself. 
Well, if you won’t come then I won’t go. I’m going to stay in 
London! 

PETER (distressed) —You told me you had to go! 

MarjJOoRIE—You want to get rid of me! You're so strange, 
you hold me off from you! 

PreTER—I must have this month here alone. Trust me! 

MarjorreE—But, Peter, dear—you’re so strange, you’ve never 
been like this. Why won’t you tell me what it is? I wll trust 
you, if youll only just tell me— 

PETER (distressed. Turns from her)—But I can’t; you’d— 
no, no—you mustn’t ask it— (Stops, listens. Noise of coach. 
In a low, tense whisper.) What’s that? (He crosses rapidly to 
window and holds back curtains.) 

MaryorrE—What’s that? (Faint noise of wind and rain.) 

PETER (Turns at window.)—Sounded like a wagon rattling over 
cobblestones. It seemed to stop here. (Looking up at portrait.) 
But there’s only your car at the door. 

Marjorre—I didn’t hear anything. Cobblestones, in Berkeley 
Square? Why, they’ve had wood blocks for ages; it’s quieter even 
than our asphalt in New York. Peter, what’s the matter with 
your (The electric lights go out. Noise of wind and rain in- 
creases.) Oh, dear! 

PEeTER—I’ll light a candle. (Lights candle on tea-table.) 

Marjorre—Darling, your hand’s shaking! Ring, Peter. Get 
somebody to fix the lights! (Enter Mrs. Barwick, carrying 
candle. She stops a few steps inside door. PETER faces her be- 
hind tea-table, holding candle.) 

Mrs. Barwick—A gentleman to see you, sir. Just as he came 
in the lights went out all over the house. He’s all muffled up. 

MarjyoriE—Who is he? 

Mrs. Barwick—When I asked his name he only said again, 
“Mr. Peter Standish.” I’ve shown him into the study. (PETER 
walks slowly to door as if in a trance.) 

MarjoriE—Peter, who is it? (He walks on, unheeding.) 
Peter! It’s my very last evening. 
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PETER (speaking in a dead cold voice)—There no time. No 
Time! (He goes out, closing door behind him.) 

Marjorie (dysterical)—Who is this man? 

Mrs. Barwick—I don’t know, miss. 

Marjorie (crying )—He heard noises in the street, when there 
were no noises. 

Mrs. Barwick—He’s not himself, miss. Ill get a lamp and 
see to the lights. 


Slowly the door swings open, the pale light of a candle shining 
in. There is the sound of wind and rain. Marjorie, running to 
the door, recognizes Peter and calls. There is no answer. “Peter, 
I’m afraid of you!” she cries; then adds, with a little nervous 
laugh: “Isn’t it absurd, to be afraid of my Peter!” 

The curtains shut out the scene but not Marjorie’s scream. 


Again we are back in 1784. Kate Pettigrew, having completed 
her curtsey before the slowly opening door, rises. There is no 
more noise of wind or rain and Peter Standish enters slowly, wear- 
ing the costume of the man in the portrait. At first Peter is dazed 
and shrinks back toward the closed door. When finally he de- 
mands incredulously to know who Kate is, and she answers quite 
simply that she is Kate Pettigrew, he is struck with awe and won- 
der. He is awkward, and still doubtful, as he kisses the hand 
extended him, and hesitant as he exchanges the formal common- 
places of a first meeting with her. He still is quite puzzled to find 
himself there, and would reassure himself as to whether Kate has 
ever seen him before. 


PETER—I mean, am J—different from what you expected? 

Kate—Indeed, I think you are, cousin. We were led to look 
for a bold, forward fellow. 

PretEerR—I’m a little surprised, too—I thought that Kate would 
be—well ... 

Kate (with a touch of spirit)—Not so timid? I trust you will 
find me not always such a ninny, and my conversation not limited 
to the weather. But I’m sure you’ve had a tiring journey after 
your voyage. Come, sit down and tell me about it. (Kare sits 
on settee; PETER remains standing.) You said nothing of your 
voyage in your letter. 

PrETER—My letter! 

Kate (surprised)—To my mother, from the “Blue Boar,” 
where I hope they have made you comfortable. 
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PETER—My letter from the “Blue Boar”! (Looking at her for 
confirmation.) Of course, I went there when the coach came in, 
and I’ve just come over from America. 

Kate (surprised)—We did not think you had come from 
Poland. 

PETER—In the General Wolfe. 

Kate—Really! In the packet? Did you not swim across? 

PETER (now reassured, laughs with her)—In the General Wolfe 
—it took twenty-seven dreary days. 

Kate—I suppose the sea is always dreary, but you had a swift 
passage. 

PETER (after pause)—Yes, the wind was with us all the way; 
we must have almost beat the record. 

Kate—Record? 

PETER—Oh, that’s an American word. I’m afraid you'll find 
that I use a lot of strange phrases. We’re developing a new lan- 
guage over there. 

Kate—You must instruct me in it. 

PETER (goes to settee, sits by her awkwardly, still a little 
afraid)—Kate, forgive me for being such a boor. 

Kate (nervous, but coquettish, since she likes him)—Your 
manners have been unexceptionable. 

PretER—But hardly appropriate for a man who has just met his 
betrothed for the first time. 

Kate—Are we betrothed? I had not heard of it. 

PETER—Come, don’t tease me. It’s been practically all ar- 
ranged in our letters. (Clumsily steals a kiss.) 

Kate (shrinking back)—There’s nothing settled yet, and this 
is more in keeping with what I have heard of your rough ways at 
home, sir. 

PETER (taking his cue from her coquettish tone, and rather 
awkwardly attempting to act as he imagines his role demands )— 
Come, Kate, don’t call me sir. J’ll certainly not call you miss. 
(Sezzes her arm.) Call me Peter! Say it! 

Kate (protestingly)—Sir! Cousin! (Both rise, PETER makes 
to kiss her again—she escapes, laughing.) Peter, then! You'll 
think me a brazen creature to laugh at your clowning, but Ill 
have no more of it! 

PETER—Come, Kate, it’s all arranged. The settlement was to 
be—fifteen thousand pounds, wasn’t it? That’s all for the 
lawyers. We two needed only a kiss to make sure. 

Kate—lI vow you are the most abrupt man! You are but the 
audacious fellow I told Helen we must expect. 
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PrTER—Helen? Oh, yes, your sister. 

Kate—You’ve not even asked mother’s permission to pay your 
addresses. 

PETER—Must I do that? 

KatEe—Is it not invariably done? 

PETER—Er—not in New York. 

Kate (chaffing)—This is London. These are strange manners 
you bring us from the United States. And do visitors in New 
York walk into people’s houses without so much as a by your 
leave? 

PETER (disturbed)—I rang the bell. 

Kate—Bell? What bell? 

PETER—I mean, the knocker. 

KaTE—We saw you alight from your coach, but—who let 
you in? 

PETER—The door was ajar. I walked in—to get out of the 
rain. 

Kate (accepting this)—We wondered. . . . But your clothes 
are dry! 

PreTER—I wore a cloak. 

Kate—Even your boots are dry! (PETER turns from her, fum- 
bling for cigarette-case in waistcoat pocket. Absent-mindedly 
opens and extends silver case to her.) 

Kate (looking at it)—IJ had no miniature of you, although I 
wrote and asked you for one. 

Peter (looks at miniature astonished, puts it back in pocket, 
fumbling in other pockets)—Well, I preferred to present myself 
in the flesh. (Brings jewelled bracelet out of pocket.) 

Kate—Oh, what is it? (PETER gallantly hands it to Katr.) 
Most charming. But... Is this not a little premature? 

PETER (puzzled)—Premature? 

KaTeE (sits on settee)—Does this not signify, in New York, 
what it does here? 

PETER (understanding)—Of course. If you will have the dec- 
Jaration formal, I know how it was done—how it is done. (Goes 
on one knee before her.) Miss Pettigrew, fair cousin, will you 
be my wife? 

Kate (laughing)—You go much too fast. 

PrTER—You'll not dislike me for that. 

KatE—I’ve not said that I mislike you? (She lets him slip the 
bracelet over her wrist. Lapy ANNE enters. PETER springs up 
and back in alarm and confusion.) 

Kate (rvises)—Ma’am, I present our cousin, Mr. Peter Stan- 
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dish. (PETER stares at her; Lapy ANNE curtseys; at length he 
kisses her hand.) 

Lapy ANNE—Welcome, ten thousand welcomes, dear, dear 
cousin. 

Preter—Lady Anne, forgive me. Kate’s beauties have quite 
deprived me of my wits and speech. 

Kate—A deceiving tongue you’ve brought with you from New 
York—Peter. 


Now Helen Pettigrew and Mr. Throstle have joined the group. 
And Tom Pettigrew. They are all at some pains to make Peter 
feel at ease. Tom even goes so far as to approve the cut of his 
clothes and his choice of a scarf. 

Peter meets their questions guardedly but with confidence. He 
has had a dreary twenty-seven days crossing in the General 
Wolfe. We is pleased to echo Tom’s suggestion that now the 
Colonies are rid of English rule they will do very well by them- 
selves. 

“Our fathers—I mean, we—have brought forth on that conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” 

“‘All men—created equal!” echoes Lady Anne, in astonishment. 
“That’s the proposition.” 

“But, sir, that proposition is absurd,” insists Mr. Throstle. 
“Of course it is absurd,” agrees Peter. 

“I’m fascinated by your strange theories that life in the future 
all going to be so changed—and so exciting,” ventures Kate. 
“Especially in the United States,” adds Tom. 

“Exciting?” says Peter. “Oh, very, for people who like bustle, 
and efficiency, but I’m sure people like—ourselves, in a hundred 
years, would give their eyes to get back here again!” 

“We shall be damnably mouldy in a hundred years,” laughs 
Tom. “But if the present interests you, sir, I’m your man, 
Cousin Tom will show you the town!” 

Mr. Throstle is sure Peter would like to meet the President of 
the Royal Academy—Sir Joshua Reynolds. And Peter wonders 
if Sir Joshua would paint his picture. 

He would, and gladly, they assure him—for a hundred guineas. 
It’s a monstrous price, but then Sir Joshua’s the fashion! 

Peter admires the rare old Chelsea china, and the fine old 
Queen Anne chairs, rather to their surprised amusement. The 
wars have impoverished them so, Lady Anne explains, that they 
have been unable to get rid of the rubbish. 
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Peter will, he assures them, be very happy to attend the ball 
that is to be given the following week in honor of Helen’s birth- 
day. And they are considerably puzzled by his foreknowledge 
that this is the birthday dance at which Helen will receive a 
Kashmir shawl as a gift from her Aunt Willoughby. True, there 
is a parcel come from Aunt Willoughby, but it never has been 
unwrapped. By what conjuror’s trick does Peter know that it 
contains a Kashmir shawl? 

Such tricks are common in Scotland, Mr. Throstle has heard 
his friend, Mr. Boswell, say. But they are none the less mys- 
terious. Peter tries to explain that he has, in some way, become 
muddled, but that does not explain. Nor could he have known 
by thought-reading, because Helen had no thought of what her 
present was to be. And he could not have heard from other 
sources, as he suggests, because he has but now arrived in London. 
Only Helen’s interference, when she sees that Peter is worried, 
saves him from an increasingly embarrassing situation. Cousin 
Peter is still feeling the effects of the trip, Helen suggests, and 
Peter finds he has a sudden headache to make good her suggestion. 

They all have left him now, Tom and Throstle to go into town, 
Kate to fetch him a compress for his head, Lady Anne to see to 
his room. Only Helen remains, and as they meet at the door 
they gaze steadily into each other’s eyes. 


HELEN (moving back in front of settee)—Won’t you sit down, 
cousin? 

Preter—Thanks so much for helping me out. 

HELEN (smiling)—There wasn’t anything really the matter 
with your head, was there? 

PETER—NO, not exactly, but you were the only one who saw— 
or, at any rate, you made them stop bothering me. 

HELEN—I didn’t see how you could know about my shawl. 

PETER—Please be an angel and don’t ask me any more about 
the confounded thing. 

HELEN (sits on settee)—If you wish. 

Preter—Oh, thank you. Just as soon as I saw you I felt, here’s 
someone I can talk to. You'll help me out here, won’t you? 

Hreten—How can J help you, cousin? 

PETER—It’s all so strange. 

HELEN—Strange? 

PETER—AI] this. 

HeLtEN—England? London? 

Preter—Yes. I didn’t think it would, but it makes me—un- 
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comfortable. You see that, I see that you see it. I—I feel like 
a fish out of water. 

He_Len—Kate will soon put you at your ease. 

PETER—I’m sure she’ll try. Oh, there’s so much I want to ask 
you, I don’t know where to begin. 

HELEN—We'’re all most anxious to make you feel at home here. 

Prter—Helen, are you really engaged to Mr.—Mr.— 

HELEN—Mr. Throstle. 

PetER—Forgive me. It’s none of my business. But I thought 
your brother said— 

HELEN (flushing, turning from him)—He had no right to say 
it! 

Prter—I thought so! I could see that you weren’t in love 
with him. 

HELEN (turns back to him)—Do you think that’s reason 
enough not to marry him? 

PrTER—Of course. Well, Helen, we’ll make a bargain. You 
help me out and Til back you up. 

HELEN (rising and speaking eagerly)—Will you? 

PETER—Yes, I will! . . . But—I’d forgotten. I can’t interfere 
with things that happen, that really do happen. (Lamely.) My 
position here is so—so unusual. 

HELEN—Oh, but you can. You don’t realise yet what your 
position here is. They’ll do anything you wish. 

PreTER—Yes, but . .. Oh, you can’t understand this—what- 
ever I may think or feel, everything’s bound to go on as it did— 
I mean as it would—without my being here. Perhaps you really 
do marry him, after all. 

HELEN—Never! 

PETER—That’s the spirit! I don’t like the little fellow. And, 
anyway, I’m sure there isn’t anybody good enough . . . why do 
you look at me like that? 

HELEN—I don’t know. 

PETER (earnestly)—Is there anything strange, or wrong, about 
me? 

HELEN—Strange, or wrong? 

PETER—I’m an American, you know. Just come into this new 
world. That’s why I’m so nervous. 

HELEN—Is it? (Picks up shawl.) My sister will join you in 
a moment. (Turns to go.) 

PETER (following her, pleadingly)—Don’t go. Just to see you 
steadied me. I’ve nothing in common with the others. 

HELEN (turning to him at door, meaningly)—All the others? 
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(She leaves, closing door. PETER moves quickly as though to 
open door and follow her, checks himself. He stands a moment, 
disheartened and afraid, and looks around the room. He goes up 
to the writing-bureau as to an old friend, strokes it, looks at fa- 
miliar chairs and the carpet. Standing back, he pulls out minia- 
ture case, opens it again absent-mindedly, snaps it shut in disap- 
pointment. Then he opens it again and gazes at the miniature. 
He looks at the door through which Kate has gone out, then, 
slowly putting case back in his pocket, at the door on the other 
side of the room. Musing, he turns, sees himself in the mirror 
beside the fireplace, touches wig and his collar, passes his hand 
over his coat. He goes up to the tapestry suspended over console 
table where the picture hangs in 1928, and as he is gazing at it 
the chimes from a neighbouring church tower are heard. He 
walks to a. window and opens curtains, raises window. The 
chimes are louder. PETER looks out into Berkeley Square for 
some time motionless.) 

Peter (the thrill of the adventure, and all his appreciation of 
what he sees in his voice)—Berkeley Square! . . . I thought it 
would be like this! (The chimes continue to play. The curtain 
falls.) 


ACT Il 


It is the night of Helen Pettigrew’s birthday dance, back in the 
past. The morning room in Berkeley Square is brilliantly lighted 
by candles and from the adjoining drawing room there come the 
strains of a string orchestra. The room has been cleared of most 
of its furniture and the settee has been moved back. 

From time to time the dancers wander in on their way to the 
banquet that has been spread below stairs. The Major Clinton 
who crossed with Peter Standish is among them, gay in his dress 
uniform. A Miss Barrymore, properly impressed with the social 
importance of this affair at the Pettigrews’ and with the news of 
Kate making the splendid catch of her rich American cousin, is 
full of gossip about the younger sister, Helen—“the Cinderella 
Pettigrew’ Miss Barrymore calls her—who has been enjoying this 
night dancing with the fairy prince. 

But Lady Anne Pettigrew is agitated at the way things are 
going. She confesses as much to the beautiful and distinguished 
Duchess of Devonshire. His Royal Highness, it appears, is below 
stairs with the punch and refuses to be lured away. The Duchess 
advises composure in her hostess. “These fat German prince- 
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lings,” she reminds Lady Anne, “poison any entertainment. Be 
content with the honor of his presence among your bottles.” 

The Duchess, like so many of the other ladies present, has been 
greatly taken with Lady Anne’s dazzling Yankee. She would 
have the téte-a-téte with Peter that she has been promised. 

Peter has been successful with the ladies, but he has not done 
so well with the men, according to the report of his Cousin Tom. 

“Mr, Standish, sir, is a man of rare parts,” agrees Mr. Throstle, 
himself somewhat vexed by the attentions that Peter has paid to 
Helen Pettigrew. 

“Too rare, by half,’ insists Tom. ‘ ’Tis no small honor for a 
Yankee to enter White’s Club. He patronizes the bucks, sir. 
Told me the best quality in England were vulgar, brutal and 
dirty. He turned his back on the Prince of Wales. Thank God 
*twas thought an accident!” 

“Why did he do so?” 

“Because His Highness blew his nose with his fingers.” 

“Sir, the first gentleman of Europe, in his cups, is something 
coarse.” 

“So. But he’s the Prince.” 

Not the least of Tom Pettigrew’s resentments concerning Peter 
is caused by Peter’s insistence upon a daily bath. Throstle is 
quite astounded to hear that any man could possibly be so strange 
as actually to wash himself all over every morning! 

The weirdest of all Peter’s performances, however, is his ap- 
parent gift for predicting exactly what is going to happen. One 
day, while gambling, he told his fellow players that his losses 
would amount to a hundred and twelve guineas. And when they 
footed the reckoning that was the exact sum. It is little won- 
der, agrees Tom, that sister Kate should be worried by such re- 
ports. 

“A woman may well mislike to live with a man who knows 
what she’s going to do the day after tomorrow, eh, Kate?” 

Kate is even more disturbed when, as Peter joins the group 
(he has just been assuring Lord Stanley that England should not 
grudge the American colonists their poor stretches of wilderness 
so long as she controls an empire upon which the sun never sets), 
he fails to recognize his old friend of the voyage, Major Clinton. 
Peter a little embarrassedly suggests that it probably is due to the 
fact that the Major has put aside his service uniform and is 
dressed up like a peacock. He does not seem the same man. 

Now Kate, for the second or third time during the evening, 
avoids dancing with Peter, claiming a previous engagement with 
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Major Clinton, and Lady Anne takes advantage of the moment 
to present the Duchess of Devonshire. 
“Ah, Duchess,” says Peter, turning back from the drawing 
room, “I have disgraced myself. And I had three lessons.” 
“What was it you said about your American ‘steps’?” she chaffs 
him. 


PETER—Oh, we have forgotten your polite measure; our dances 
are modelled on those of the—Red Indians. 

Ducuess—lIf you are to take my scalp it must be by your wit, 
which they say is better than your dancing. I am told, sir, that 
you seem to regard this country as a museum, and ourselves as 
specimens in glass cases. (Sits on settee.) 

PETER—Oh, I cannot leave you with that absurd impression. 

Ducuess—Do your best to make another, then. But, please, 
no politics; I should be no match for you there; you have over- 
whelmed Lord Stanley. 

PrETER—Upon one theme, in your company, I might do justice 
to what Lady Anne expects of me. 

DucHEss—Your tone of voice identifies the theme! If we are 
to speak of sentiment, let me congratulate you. Miss Pettigrew 
will make you a devoted wife. 

PreTER—There is nothing in the world like the devotion of a 
married woman. It’s a thing no married man knows anything 
about. 

DucHEess—What! A cynic about marriage before you have 
reached the altar? 

PETER—What is a cynic, Duchess? 

DucHEss—One who sneers at love, at romance. 

PETER—Yes; one who knows the price of everything, the value 
of nothing! But we should face the facts. (Sits on stool.) In 
love one first deceives oneself and then others—and that is what 
is called romance. 

DucHeEss—Sir, such views of romance are commonly enter- 
tained by that most ignoble work of God, a faithless husband. 

Peter—Fidelity is a strange thing! When we are young we 
try to be faithful, and cannot; when we are old we try to be 
faithless— 

Ducuess (delighted)—-And cannot! Oh, a delightful aphor- 
ism, sir! Your American pyrotechnics make me feel as stupid 
as a schoolgirl at her first ball. I can scarcely believe that I 
am—weli, who I am— 

PETER (up)—Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire! 
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Ducuess—You roll it out as though you were announcing me 
at Court. 

PETER (with real but wholly impersonal enthusiasm)—All the 
charm of the period seems to centre in that name! 

Ducuess—Flatterer! Admit that in America you had never 
heard of me! 

PreTER—What barbarian has not heard of the Fifth Duchess? 
(Sits on stool.) Your name in English social history is the finest 
flower of the age of elegance. We know your face from— 
(Anxiously.) Gainsborough kas painted you, hasn’t he? (She 
nods.) All the legend and beauty of the age cling about you. 
All one’s dreams of the time have you for their central figure— 
your receptions, those dinners at Devonshire House—as powerful 
in politics as irresistible in love, what can the eighteenth century 
offer that—(breaks off, alarmed, continues self-consciously) that 
can compare with— 

DucuEess—You speak of me so strangely. (With a little 
laugh.) I find your overwhelming compliments—a little disturb- 
ing. You’re talking about me as we two might talk about 
Madame de Maintenon. In the past tense! 

PETER—Oh, no, Duchess, I never once used the past tense! 
( Rises.) 

DucuHEess—You have been thinking of me in the past tense. 
(She rises.) Now I know what it is! You’ve been talking about 
me—as though—(she steps back) as though I were already dead! 

PETER (discouraged)—And I tried so hard to make an impres- 
sion. 

DucueEss (controlling herself and smiling )—Sir, you have made 
an—indescribable impression. 


Mr. Throstle would add his congratulations to those of the 
others who have spoken of Peter’s success of the evening. He 
would also have Peter know that he bears him no resentment be- 
cause of his marked attentions to Helen. True, Peter’s self- 
assurance is magnificent, but it occurs to Mr. Throstle that he 
might do well to consider the possibility of Kate Pettigrew break- 
ing with him. The suggestion causes Peter to laugh a bit nerv- 
ously as he assures Throstle of its absurdity. 

“Kate break with me!” he exclaims. “Listen, Throstle! 
We're going to get married and have three children—one of them 
dies of smallpox at the age of seven and is buried in St. Marks 
churchyard! That’s absurd, isn’t it? But you believe it, don’t 
your” 
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“Since you can read Miss Pettigrew’s future, perhaps you'll 
inform me as to Miss Helen’s,” retorts Throstle, maintaining his 
composure with difficulty. 

Peter is slightly staggered at this. No, he cannot tell Helen’s 
future. And immediately he tries to be rid of the subject. “Look 
here, Throstle. Can’t you take a joke? I don’t know any more 
about the future than you do.” 

“My reason, sir, tells me as much,” replies Throstle, but he is 
none too amiable in dismissing the matter. 

Nor do Peter’s worries end there. He is listening now to the 
story of the burning of a woman before Newgate that morning 
and is horrified to learn that as high as three guineas a seat was 
paid for points of vantage. Also that Dr. Johnson, the great 
lexicographer, was there. When he voices a protest he is irritated 
at their criticism of his squeamishness, and their references to 
his fondness for his bath. He might easily have been drawn into 
further and more acrimonious discussions if Helen Pettigrew had 
not again saved him. 

Helen is concerned at the trouble Peter is having. What, for 
instance, had he been saying to the Duchess of Devonshire that 
that lady should gain so unhappy an impression of him? 


PreTER—Come and talk to me. (HELEN sits on settee.) Your 
mother begged me to impress the Duchess (sitting on stool)—so 
I dazzled her with some cheap epigrams made up by a fellow 
named Oscar Wilde. 

HELEN—A friend of yours in New York? 

PreTER—Oh, no. He’s dead. At least—well, never mind, it’s 
rather complicated. 

HeELEN—You did indeed dazzle the Duchess, Peter. But, 
somehow you seem to have made her almost afraid of you, too! 

PetErR—I know. They all like me at first. But then I say 
something—wrong. I see it in their eyes. (Jntensely.) Are you 
afraid of me? 

HeELEN—I couldn’t be afraid of somebody I’m sorry for. 

PETER—Why are you sorry for me? 

HrLEN—Oh, because I think you’re unhappy with us, though 
youre so brave, and you try to hiae it. You feel so strange 
here— 

PETER— Yes, I do. 

HELEN—I can’t imagine what America’s like. It’s so far away. 
But I suppose everything’s so different. And the people, too. 

PreTeR—Yes, that’s it. Everything’s different. 
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Hreten—And as for what worries you so, people being afraid 
of you I mean, that’s only—only— 

PrETER—Only what? 

HrLEN—You know, Peter. It’s because you look through us; 
you seem to know what we think, even what we’re going to do 
next. (Slowly.) I don’t understand you. And I wish I could 
help you. 

PrETER—Oh, but you do! Just by your sympathy, even though 
you can’t know how much I need it. The days are all right. I 
go about your old London—that’s the most wonderful experience 
that ever came to a living man! But when I lie in bed and think! 
It all seems nightmare, until I remember you. You're not like 
the others; you’re—real— 1 (Seizes her hand.) 

HELEN (withdrawing hand)—I am Kate’s sister! 

PETER (kumbly)—Forgive me. 


They have managed to arouse His Royal Highness and get him 
above stairs. He is “elderly, corpulent, many chinned, amiable. 
He wears the garter ribbon and star.” 

The Duke is apologetic for having been so long absent and 
pleased to meet Mr. Standish and his fiancée. They are, he in- 
sists, “‘A fine bair of loffers” and they have all his “gongratula- 
tions.” 

When the Duke leaves the party Peter walks to the door with 
him, explaining, as he goes, about the corn whisky native to 
America of which the Duke has heard interesting rumors. 

When the others follow, Helen and Kate are left alone, and 
this offers Helen an opportunity to clear her mind of certain mis- 
givings. 


we is it, Kate! We always tell one another every- 
thing. 

Kate—Helen, dear, I don’t know myself. I meant to dance 
with him—I was rude, ill-bred, anything you like—but I couldn’t. 

HErLEN—He cannot understand why you slight him. 

Kate—Then you were talking of me as you danced. (Jroni- 
cally.) I suppose he complained of my cruelty. 

eee doesn’t seem to take your behavior—so seriously 
as I do. 

Kate—Oh, so he doesn’t take me seriously? 

HeL_EN—He says there can’t be any real disagreement, it isn’t 
possible, because of course you will marry. 
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Kate—So; he thinks I must marry him, because we must have 
the money! 

HELEN—Oh, Kate, you know such a thought could never cross 
his mind! 

KatE—How do you know what thoughts cross his mind? 
About you, for instance? You’re too good, Helen, to suspect 
anybody. 

HELEN—Suspect Peter? Of what? 

Kate—Oh, it doesn’t matter. 

HELEN (earnestly)—I want to compose this—estrangement. I 
shall be miserable until everything is settled—and over. 

Kate—You think I’m being very unfair. But there’s such a 
thing as instinct, Helen. 

HreLtEN—Oh, Kate, just because he sees and knows things, 
strangely— 

Kate (interrupts)—I can’t help it, Helen, when I’m with him 
he makes me afraid. And when you’re with him—I’m afraid 
for you! 


Now Lady Anne and Tom Pettigrew have returned and the 
subject of Peter and the strangeness of him becomes a general 
family discussion. There is talk of Sir Joshua Reynolds having 
refused to finish Peter’s portrait because of the mysterious some- 
thing he has seen in his subject’s eyes which he cannot fathom. 
He has ordered the canvas destroyed. Peter, however, returning 
in time to overhear this part of their comment, bids them not to 
worry. The picture will not be destroyed and Sir Joshua will 
finish it. Peter is more concerned about Kate Pettigrew’s atti- 
tude. 


Prter—Kate, what’s the matter? You’ve been avoiding me 
all the evening. 

Kate—You have not been avoiding my sister. 

PretErR—That fellow Clinton’s been upsetting you, hasn’t he? 
I know what he told you. 

Kate—Of course you know what he told me. 

PreterR—You see, Kate, I let him bore me on the boat with talk 
about machines and what he thinks is going to happen when we'll 
all be dead, and now, just because I’m myself again on shore, he— 

Kate (interrupting)—You know what he told me, you know 
what I am thinking now, you know what is going to happen next! 

PETER (steps nearer)—This is just a mood, Kate, it will pass. 
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(Kate shudders, moves back.) There’s nothing to be afraid of. 

Kate—You attracted me; I thought I loved you. 

Peter (definitively) —You mustn’t talk like that. We’re going 
to be married! 

Katre—So, I am to marry you, when I am put to it to force 
myself to remain alone with you! 

PETER—Oh, this is that cursed picture— (Moves up to 
easel.) 

Kate—Sir Joshua saw it! (Moves towards door.) 

PrteEr—Go to bed, Kate; you'll be yourself again in the 
morning. 

Kate (turns at door)—In the morning I shall post to Bud- 
leigh. I cannot stay in this house with you! (Slips bracelet 
from wrist, extends it to him.) 

PETER (coming towards her)—Kate, you mustn’t break our 
engagement. (Confidently.) You can’t do that! 

KatE—Oh, I can’t do that! How smugly you say it! So you 
think there are no limits to what a wizard can do with a woman? 
The women all press after you, don’t they? But no woman wishes 
to dance with you twice—excepting Helen! I was never so afraid 
of anything in my life as I am of you (laughs wildly), and you 
think you can make me marry you, when I fear you as I fear 
the devil! (Throws bracelet on the floor.) 

PETER—Kate, this can’t be! 

Kate—TI leave London in the morning, and I'll not return while 
you are in this house. I hope I may never set eyes on you again. 
In God’s name, go back to—to America, if that’s where you 
come from! 

PETER—But things can’t happen that didn’t happen! 

Kate—You speak words without sense. Only God and the 
devil know what they mean. 

PETER—Oh, Kate, be reasonable. (Picks up bracelet.) Please. 
I only mean it’s all arranged. I’ve come over to marry you— 

KatEe—Sir, your self-assurance is almost ridiculous. 

PETER—Oh, no, Kate, if you only knew. I haven’t got any 
self-assurance at all. I wish I had. But we are going to be mar- 
ried, and have children, and live in this house. That happens! 
(Pleadingly.) You must feel that just as I do, don’t you? It’s 
true! 

Katr—l’ve only this to say to you: I shall not return from 
Budleigh while you are in this house! (Turns, to open door.) 

PETER (advancing towards her, hysterically)—No, Kate, don’t 
go! (She turns to him.) We'll be happy together, and this mar- 
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riage has tobe. It is! (Holding out bracelet.) This, this is im- 
possible! You can’t do that! It didn’t happen that way! 

KatE (advancing to him)—Whatever you mean, I’ve a 
woman’s simple answer to your “can’t do that.” Since that first 
day I’ve been afraid to look in your eyes. But now, look in mine 
and tell me that you love me! 

PETER (turns away, hand to head)—Kate, that will be all 
right; we'll be happy together. (She turns to door.) Kate! 
You won’t go to Budleigh tomorrow, for when you meet me in 
the morning I shall be—different. I won’t seem the same man. 
I may feel differently about Helen and Throstle—promise me now 
that you'll stand by Helen against them all, even against—me. 
Help her, Kate! She’ll be alone, and she’ll need your help— 

Kate—She will indeed need help, if you take such an interest 
in her! 


The family has a good chance to exercise its general consterna- 
tion after Peter has left them. How dare Kate so much as think 
of defeating all their plans by refusing to marry Peter? The 
Pettigrew rehabilitation depends upon the match. Tom’s personal 
re-establishment with his creditors hangs upon it, and he intends 
to see the marriage take place if he has to post the banns himself. 

They have all gone to their beds when Peter returns to the 
room, wandering restlessly about in the half light in a state of 
complete abstraction. Now Helen appears in the door and calls 
to him. 


HeLEN—Peter. 

PETER (at length, in dazed voice)—You know? 

HELEN—We all know. (He turns, walks away.) Kate’s not 
herself tonight. You mustn’t think hardly of her, cousin. 

PETER (turns)—Oh, it isn’t Kate’s fault. 

HrLEN—That’s generous of you, Peter. I want you to tell 
me what all this mystery means, so that I can go to Kate— 

PretEr—No, I can’t, you’d be afraid of me, too. 

HELEN (with quiet dignity and force)—That’s not true! 

PrTER—Oh, if I could only believe that! 

HELEN (gently pressing)—How can you speak of things that 
haven’t happened yet as though they had happened? How can 
you know things you couldn’t know? First, about my shawl. 
And since, so many things? (He sits on stool by settee, HELEN 
standing by him.) Tell me! 
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PrETER—The border line between what’s just happened, and 
what’s just going to, is—shadowy, for me. Things of tomorrow 
often seem as real as things of yesterday. And so, in fact, they 
are. 

HeLEN—Then it’s true! You do see ahead! 

PretER—You believe, when it’s incredible, against nature? 

HrLEN—Can you see ahead just a day or two, or months and 
years? 

PetErR—Many months, and many years. 

HELEN—I love life so! I want to see ahead, because I love 
it so. 

PETER—So you’re in love with the future, as I was in love 
with the— (He breaks off.) It’s better just to dream about 
what’s ahead—to dream your dreams—than really to know. 

HELEN (sits on settee)—But, Peter, I want to make Kate 
understand about these powers of yours; I want to make her 
see how proud and happy she should be, instead of afraid. 

PETER—She’d only be still more afraid. It wouldn’t be any 
use. But I could tell you about things that are going to happen, 
just for yourself, if you really want so much to know... . 
You think she threw me over tonight just because she was afraid 
of me? It’s more hopeless than that, Helen; she’s found out 
that I don’t love her. 

HELEN (after pause)—But you want to marry her. 

PrtER—Don’t let’s talk about that. I had to go on with it, 
that was all. 

HrELEN—Then you don’t love Kate any more than she loves 
you now, and it isn’t about Kate you’re unhappy, but because 
you feel lost here, and strange, and because people are afraid 
of you— 

PETER—Yes, and as everything has closed in around me, your 
sympathy has kept me from going mad! 

HELEN—You make me very happy. 

PrETER—You know how I feel, you must know, but try to 
believe, even though you can never understand why, that the 
beauty that is with us and about us now, though it’s more lovely 
than all the real things that ever were, isn’t real, Helen. It’s 
only a mirage. It’s like a vision of heaven; it couldn’t exist 
in this world at all, or in any real world, it’s—it’s unnatural! 

HeELEN— Unnatural? 

PETER—Yes, and impossible, not real, Helen. You must forget 
it and forget me, for your own dear sake. 

HELEN—You know I can’t do that, Peter. 
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PETER (in agony and remorse)—Oh, what have I done? 

HELEN (bewildered)—Peter, you know the Future! Tell me 
ours! 

Peter—Our Future! No, I don’t know that! Oh, Helen try 
to understand—I come to you from—somewhere else. Another 
world. 

HeELEN—I know. It’s all so different here. 

PETER—But I’m not—one of you! 

HELEN—I’ve always felt that, Peter. Peter, it’s something 
you’ve done that’s like a wild beast in your mind. Whatever 
it is—if you’d murdered someone— (A thought strikes her.) 
Peter! What price have you paid for the splendour about you? 
You’ve not sold your soul to—if the Fiend comes for you, he 
can have me too! 

PETER—No, my soul’s not damned, not what you mean by 
damned. (Embraces her.) I love you. Oh, God, help us both! 
I love you! 

HELEN (quietly and proudly)—I loved you before I ever saw 
you, in my first dream of you, coming with a candle, from 
somewhere far away, to meet me. 

PETER—Oh, but Helen, I’m not playing my part now. (Breaks 
from her.) Wm myself, you see. I’m myself, and ’m muddling 
everything up! This isn’t possible, this isn’t my world—or yours. 
It isn’t my life—or yours! 

HELEN—Then take me away with you, Peter. 

PEeTER—I can’t! I can’t! 

HELEN (runs to him, clings to him)—-Then don’t leave me! 

Peter—IJ won't! (Looks wildly behind him to where the 
picture hangs in the modern scene.) When I kissed Kate, that 
was his kiss, to his betrothed! (Straining her to him.) But 
there’s never been a kiss like this, since the world began! (A 
long kiss.) 

CURTAIN 


ACT iil 


A week has passed. We are again in the morning room in 
Berkeley Square in 1784. Tom and Lady Anne Pettigrew are 
there and Mr. Throstle is calling. Even though it has been a 
week since Mr. Throstle has looked in, there is, he feels, every 
reason why they should understand his absence. 

Lady Anne professes not to understand, but Tom admits the 
situation is altered. Everyone in London must be talking of 
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Peter Standish’s attentions to Helen Pettigrew. Since the birth- 
day ball these two have been constantly in each other’s com- 
ary. 

t Peter and Helen are back now from another of their rides 
about the countryside. These appear not to have done Peter’s 

health much good, seeing he is drawn and pale and seems to 

have aged noticeably within the week. 

Being nervous and conscious of the covert criticism of Throstle, 
Peter is of a mind to resent that gentleman’s presence. Lady 
Anne, sensing the gathering storm, carries Throstle away. 

“T’d like to wring the little sneak’s neck for him,” explodes 
Peter, as they leave, and Tom follows after. 

“But, Peter, we don’t really care about what they say,” pro- 
tests Helen. 


Pretrer—Of course we’re always together, and Lady Anne keeps 
expecting me to say something— 

HELEN (a little strained)—-You are happy with me, Peter? 

PETER (embracing her)—Divinely happy! This morning, in 
those enchanted Richmond woods— 

HeELEN—The sun on the red leaves! 

PreterR—Helen, dearest, forgive me, I don’t want to drag in 
everyday practical things into this dreamland we’ve been living 
in— 

HELEN (pleadingly)—Then don’t, Peter! (Walks to window, 
looking out.) ‘There’s a thrush by the fountain! Come out into 
the Square, we musn’t lose even the twilight of this day that was 
made just for us! 

PETER—That Throstle—they’re ali talking about us, now! 
We can’t go on like this. Why did you make me promise not 
to tell them we love each other? 

HELEN—You try to keep away from them all. And they 
know you do, Peter. (She comes away from the window.) 

PETER—Of course I try to keep away from them—to be with 
you. ‘That’s natural, isn’t it? 

HELEN (They sit on settee.)\—When you do have to talk to 
them, you say things you shouldn’t. Sometimes I’m afraid 
you'll even tell them—tell them the truth. 

PETER—Oh, Helen, don’t bring back the thoughts that are 
nightmare! Do you think I’m going out of my head? (With 
nervous laugh.) If I did tell them, it would certainly send them 
out of theirs! 
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HELEN (sadly)—Can’t you think of it as I do, as a fairy 
story and not as a nightmare? Don’t you see the difference? 
They’re both impossible, but fairy stories are beautiful and night- 
mares are ugly. 

PETER—What is the end of every fairy tale? 

HELEN (murmurs)—And so they lived happily, ever after- 
wards. 

Preter—Then make this a true fairy story! Let me go to 
Lady Anne! 

HELEN—How can I, when even though you love me, your 
mind and body ache to get back? 

PETER—They don’t, Helen, they don’t; I adore the peace of 
old things, the quiet and the charm— 

HELEN—You can’t deceive me. Tis true that you were fond 
of what’s left in your world of our poor little London that is 
here now. But I feel the loathing and contempt in your heart, 
and the fear! Your whole soul yearns for your own life. 

PrTER—Helen, how can it matter to me where I am or what 
world I’m in, if I have you with me? 

HELEN—You’re like an angel who should put off his wings 
and give up his heaven to live on earth with a girl who loves 
him. 

PETER—Heaven! I thought of it when I lived in it as all raw 
nerves and clatter and ugliness! 

HELEN—But you don’t think that now as you look back on 
it, Peter! Oh, I’ve watched you, and you’ve let things slip! 
When you were talking of the thrill of speed you said we all 
live here with chains on our feet—you said, if I thought your 
city was Paradise by day, I ought to see it in the winter evenings, 
when the lights come on—and even in the woods at Richmond, 
you said you wished you had a ci-ga-rette! 

PrTER—Oh, curse cigarettes! Give me yourself, and I can 
forget it all and be happy in our love. 

HELEN (suddenly)—Peter, did you sleep last night? 

PETER (taken aback)—Do people really sleep, in the eighteenth 
century? 

HELEN (distressed)—Oh, my love, I knew it! 

PETER—Why, that’s nothing at all, Helen. I shall be all 
right when I really have you! 

HELEN (sadly, doubtfully, murmurs )—When you have me. 

PetErR—My darling—the way you say that, as though it could 
never happen!—you make me afraid—tell me that you never 
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think of this as a love of ghost for ghost! Even though you 
love me so, don’t you think of me sometimes as a phantom who 
hasn’t even been born yet, as a shadow? 

HELEN (kisses him passionately)—Dear shadow! 

PretEr—Your kisses! You seem all spirit and white fire, not 
flesh and blood at all, excepting when you kiss me, and then I 
know that you want me as I want you, and that whatever else 
of terror and mystery there may be, our love is the old ever- 
lasting love of man and girl— 

HeLEN—Something more. (Rises, turns from him.) Perhaps 
something less. 

PETER (rises)—Not something less! We’re going to live our 
lives out here together! 

HELEN (turns to him, embraces him)—I want to believe it, 
Peter. Make me believe it! 

Preter—I will, Helen; I can and I will; I'll go to Lady Anne 
right away. (Noise of coach.) That’s what I need: to feel 
that I’ve taken the plunge, that it’s settled! And you want me, 
you need me too! Why else has this wonder happened? 


The rumble of a coach sends Helen and Peter out of the room. 
They are not seeking visitors. Particularly this visitor, who 
happens to be Kate Pettigrew returned unexpectedly from Bud- 
leigh, where she has spent the week. She comes home with her 
mind made up respecting this Peter Standish. She has heard 
of what has been going on in her absence and she has come to 
correct it. Nor can the slurs and threats of her brother Tom 
alter her plan. Kate intends to save her sister, whom, she says, 
she had rather see dead in her coffin than the wife of Peter 
Standish. 

When she finds herself opposed by both Lady Anne and Tom, 
and no more than mildly supported by Mr. Throstle, Kate 
still is obdurate, and determined to prove that Peter is not what 
he seems. When Major Clinton, who has called at Kate’s request, 
persists in the statement that Peter Standish is in fact the man 
who crossed in the General Wolfe with him, she is angered but 
not undone. Having sent for Peter she herself undertakes his 
cross-examination, 


KatE—Mr. Standish! When you came into this house, though 
the door was shut and locked, did you come from America? 

Lapy ANNE (turning on her, furiously)—To your room! To 
your room, I say! 


% 
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KaTE (walks up to PETER)—I remain till I’ve had my answer. 
Sir, do you really come from America? 

PETER (much upset by KatrE’s direct attack)—I do. That, at 
least, is true! 

Kate (laughing hysterically)—I made a list of ten of his 
phrases—he said they were used in New York—on my way home 
I stopped in Grosvenor Square. Should not the American Min- 
ister, Mr. Adams, know what words are used in New York? 

PrTER—He’s from Massachusetts. 

Kate—I asked him. He had never heard one of the ten! So 
you see, those words are not used in America! They are not 
used in England! They are not used in this world! (Véolently.) 
The devils use them, in hell! 

Tom—Hark’ee, Kate, you mad wench! That Throstle skulk- 
ing over there, who’s as mad as you now, he spoke to Mr. Adams, 
and the Yankee Minister knew Peter in New York. 

Kate—Peter Standish came from New York in the General 
Wolfe—his body stands there—(to PETER) but what have you 
done with him? 

Lapy ANNE—Poor abused cousin! 

Kate (turns on her)—In the old days he’d have been burned, 
he’d have been burned at the stake! 

PETER—Why not now? You burn people still—you burn 
women! 

Lapy ANNE—Physicians, straps, restraint, confinement! 

PETER (suddenly beside himself)—Yes, and whips! . . . Whip 
her, if she’s crazy, flog her, as you flog lunatics at Bedlam, flog 
them in public, with a crowd of your gaping Londoners looking 
on—you savages! 

Kate—You have stolen his body, but what have you done 
with his soul? 

Peter (laughing hysterically, advancing on KatE)—“John 
Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, His soul goes 
marching on!” 

Tom (behind Peter)—She’s out of her head, never mind what 
she thinks about you! 

PETER (turning on him quickly)—And what do you think 
about me? (Tom steps back.) You daren’t look me in the 
eyes, yet you’d marry me to your sister! D’you think I don’t 
know why! You—a gentleman! Insolence, ignorance and dirt! 
Your sport, the cockpit and bearpit, gambling and obscenity, 
making a beast of yourself with drink and debauching servant 
girls! And you’re no worse than the rest, no worse than your 
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Prince—you are a typical English gentleman of your time—God! 
What a Time! You and your friends know it all, don’t they, 
Throstle? So you despise your rude barbarian forbears, do you? 
Well, we who know better love them and despise you. No warmth 
in your blood, no soul in your art. God! What a Period! Dirt, 
disease, cruelty, smells! a new fire of London, that’s what’s 
needed here, yes and a new plague too! God how the Eighteenth 
Century stinks! You, Kate, you may be a fool, but you’re the 
best of the lot, for you’re trying in your silly way to help Helen 
now, and I love you for it! (Turns to Lapy ANNE.) Madam, 
I’ve seen you in Sheridan’s plays, I’ve read you in Jane Austen’s 
novels. You know what you want, and you plough straight ahead 
in the storm, over everything, through everything, like a tank, 
lumbering through the mud! (Laughs wildly.) You hear that, 
Kate? Like a tank, lumbering through the mud! That’s your 
eleventh strange word from the lexicon of Beelzebub. Go to the 
American Legation and ask Charles Francis Adams what “tank” 
means! No, it’s not Charles Francis Adams who’s Minister here 
now; it’s his grandfather, John Adams, second President of the 
United States. Charles Francis Adams isn’t born yet; he won’t 
be Minister here until the Civil War in 1861. What’s one 
blunder among so many? Peter Standish came from New York 
to Plymouth in the General Wolfe, did he? Peter Standish came 
from New York to Plymouth in the Mauretania! Shall I make 
a few more blunders for you to gibber at? (To Karte.) Shall 
I drive you back to Budleigh in my car, fifty miles an hour? 
No, not on a broomstick! (Yo Lapy ANNE.) Shall I sell that 
portrait for you in America, madam, for thirty thousand pounds? 
(Shouts as he rushes up to tapestry.) The Americans buy all 
the Reynoldses! (Stops dead, arms outstretched, gazing up at 
tapestry. The others exchange glances. Lapy ANNE steps for- 
ward as though to go to him, when he turns, shrinking back 
against the console table.) What do I care about you? Yow’re 
all over and done with! (Sidles along rear wall, afraid, grasp- 
ing window curtains for support.) Youre all dead—you’ve 
rotted in your graves—you’re all ghosts, that’s what you are— 
ghosts! 


When Peter turns his attack on Throstle that gentleman pro- 
tects himself by grabbing candlesticks from the bureau, holding 
them before him in the form of a cross. Repeating the Latin 
exorcism, consigning Peter to hell, he runs in terror before Peter, 
now grown furiously menacing. 
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Now Peter stands at the window wondering audibly at his 
own state of mind. “And I was in love with the Past, he marvels, 
in shaking voice. “Is that a crime, is it as bad as murder? It 
must be, for see what my sentence is—imprisonment for life, 
for life, for life—in this filthy little pigsty of a world!” 

Yet when Helen finds him here and is fearful lest that other 
Peter has replaced him he is happy again at being what he is. 
Nor will he listen without protest to her unhappy conviction 
that sooner or later he must go back to his own world. Now 
that he has told them all how he feels “buried alive—among 
the dead,” he can never see them again. Nor does that mean 
that he and Helen can go away together, as he proposes. Peter 
must go alone. 

“Y’m strong now,” Helen protests, even as Peter kisses her 
and would hold her to him. “Don’t make me weak again. Each 
night I’ve said, ‘He must go back!’ But each morning, when 
we'd ride away together, I’d think, ‘Let me have only one more 
day! >») : 

“No, we’re going to tell them,” persists Peter, sitting by her 
side. ‘You agreed, Helen.” 


HELEN—My darling, I’ve known that you must go. Except 
when to be with you made me a coward again, when I let you 
convince me, only because I wanted to be convinced. But after 
this— 

PreTtER—Don’t, Helen! I was a fool, a weakling, it won’t 
happen again. I couldn’t face my own life without you. 

HeELEN—What life is this for you? Be brave, Peter, and 
listen! My life, my London, are nightmare to you. No sad 
thoughts now, my Peter. We two alone have been chosen for 
this wonder out of all the millions of lovers since time began. 
Our Love is against nature, you said, and so it can’t be real, 
but it zs real, more real, Peter, than if you had been born in my 
world, or I in yours, because it is—a miracle. Think of what 
has been given us, not of what is taken away! 

PretEr—Nothing can be taken away; that we have come to- 
gether at all, doesn’t that prove that we weren’t meant to lose 
each other? 

HELEN-—Yes, yes, and we shall be together always, Peter— 
not in my time, nor in yours, but in God’s. 

PretTEr—Yes, but, Helen, I want you now—this is our one life 
on earth! 

HeL_EN—Owur life on earth? 
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PETER—You can’t want me to go back! You love me! 

HELEN—With all my soul! 

PreTER—Then I stay here! 

HELEN (up)—Stay, then, Peter! ‘For life—for life” a life 
of nightmare that never ends! So that I may watch you in 
torment, when I cannot help you! So that you may live on in 
my world, in a living death, mad! (Kneels beside him.) Be- 
cause you love me, you condemn me to that? (PETER buries his 
face in his hands.) You do see it! Leave me, while our love 
is still beautiful! I ask it for my sake. (She rises. Pause. 
PETER rises, turns slowly, takes a few mechanical steps towards 
the panel where the picture hangs in 1928. He stops, then goes 
up to console table, extends his hands to the panel, in gesture of 
surrender.) 

PETER (turns, leaning against console table)—But now he will 
be here, in my place, with this body! How can you bear that? 

HELEN—Love will give me strength. (Turns away, head in 
hands; as he walks slowly away she speaks half over her 
shoulder.) You’ve your life to live out in the Future, Peter. 
Don’t be too sad there about a girl who’s been dead so long. 
(Turns to face him.) As I grow old, your youth will seem to 
me eternal youth, for you will come, won’t you, young as I see 
you now, to my grave in St. Mark’s churchyard. To you, that 
will be tomorrow. And yet, ’twill be generations after I am 
dead. I'll ask for a stone with the letters cut deep, so they 
won’t wear away, before you come to me. And you must come— 
alone. 

PrtTER—Alone? 

HELEN (turns away.)—But if you love that girl, you must 
marry her. 

PretER—Don’t, don’t. 

HELEN (turns to him.)—You can’t live in this house, with 
only that old woman to look after you. When that happens 
ane be... And yet, I am jealous, even though I will be 

ead. 

PETER—I love you only, now, and in my own time, and in 
Lanna other times may come. (She moves towards him, 
stops. 

HELEN—I believe. Forgive me. (The afternoon light has 
been gradually dimming. Clock on landing strikes once. They 
both start; he steps back, stops as HELEN speaks.) If only you 
could take back with you just one thing that was mine! (Turns, 
opens drawer in small table, takes out crux ansata.) Father 
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got this in Egypt, while the fleet was there. In some strange 
way it has meant so much to me. (PETER looks up slowly.) 

PETER (overwhelmed)—The crux ansata! 

HELEN—What is it? 

PETER—The symbol of life, and of eternity! 

HELEN—Then that’s why I loved it so. 

PreTtER—Helen! This was mine—long ago! 

HELEN—Yours—long ago? 

PETER—It was standing over there, when I first entered this 
room—in the Future. (/¢ has now grown dusk.) 

HrELEN—This little thing—has crossed the great darkness 
between us. Mine while I live, yours in that world that I shall 
never see. (PETER steps towards her; she holds out the Cross 
as though to ward him off, and takes step backwards.) This 
was our parting! 


Peter is standing facing Helen in the centre of the room when 
Lady Anne bursts in upon him. She, too, is terrified now, for 
she is sure that she has just left Peter drinking with Tom in 
the study. 

“T passed you on the stairs as you turned your head,” Peter 
offers by way of explanation. 

“T vow you run like a cat,” declares Lady Anne, and Peter 
backs out dazedly from the rcom. 

Now the maid has lighted the candles, obliterating all the 
“dear shadows” that are still in Helen’s mind. And now Tom 
has come to report boisterously that everything is clearing. 
Standish has been telling him in the study that at last his mind 
is clearing of the fever of which he has been ill ever since he 
arrived. That frenzy of the early afternoon was but the last 
of it and now he is quite like one of them. 

“May God’s mercy remember Kate as well!” prays Lady 
Anne. “TI said all along it was superstitious gabble.” 

“T never could make the fellow swallow above half a bottle,” 
continues Tom. ‘And now he’s laid me five guineas he’ll drink 
me under the table. (At the door.) Here he comes upstairs!” 

“Leave me alone with him,” pleads Helen. 

“Voul Tis Kate he wants to see.” 

Tom has disappeared in great good humor, calling boisterously 
down the hall: “You Yankee mystery-monger!” 

“Qne of us—now!” repeats Helen, mechanically. The door 
opens slowly, and as Helen curtseys low the curtain falls. 
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“The curtain rises in 1928 at the relative moment when it 
fell on the preceding scene in 1784.” The portrait of Peter is 
again in place. A single candle burns on the desk. The crux 
ansata decorates the writing table. 

Mrs. Barwick shows in the Ambassador and Marjorie Frant. 
She had called them the moment Peter left the house looking 
at her even as though he was seeing the last of her. 

There are no electric lights, Mrs. Barwick explains, since 
Peter in a rage had smashed the main switchboard downstairs. 
It was quite wrong, Marjorie is now convinced, for them to 
have left Peter in his fevered state in the old house. He should 
have been sent to where he could have received proper atten- 
tion. 

That was the Ambassador’s idea, but though both he and 
the specialist had kept a close watch of him, Peter had been 
too clever for them. 


AMBASSADOR—My dear, I’ve been in touch with Sir William 
Briggs all along, but Peter has been one too many for us. He 
won’t give himself away to the doctors— 

Marjorre—Won’t give himself away! Why, those drunken 
scrapes, when he shouts old curses and drinking songs, his 
gambling and scattering 1.0.U.’s all over London, telling people 
that he’s ten thousand pounds a year but some other man has got 
hold of all his money—surely, any doctor with a grain of sense— 

Ampassapor—Ah, no, Marjorie, of course we who know Peter 
—but to convince others there must be more definite symptoms. 

Marjorie—Anyway, we’ve got to find him now; we must 
follow him! 

AMBASSADOR—But we haven’t anything to go on yet. You 
mustn’t be so upset, Marjorie. Of course he’ll come back. Where 
could he go? And he didn’t even say he wasn’t coming back. 
Now, Mrs. Barwick, has anything in particular happened since 
I was here? 

Mrs. Barwick—Well, sir . . 

Marjorre—Go on, do you suppose I don’t know? 

Mrs. Barwick—She was here again, sir, and they quarrelled 
something dreadful. (Ampassapor holds up warning hand to 
Mrs. Barwick.) 

MarjorirE—Oh, I’m not a baby; he doesn’t know what he’s 
doing any more than he knows who he is, and now that we’ve 
got her name we can buy her off if we have to. 

Mrs. Barwick—And those people came again from that night 
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club. He was shouting at them, sir. I—I listened, sir, I thought 
it my duty, sir, so I could tell you, Your Excellency. 
AMBASSADOR—Oh, quite, right, Mrs. Barwick. 

‘Mrs. Barwick—He yelled at them, sir. He said they weren’t 
alive, and they wouldn’t be born for another hundred years. 
And when they laughed at him he hit one of them, and then they 
went away and I found him drunk on the floor, miss. 


The door has opened slowly and Peter comes in, carrying a 
sheet of paper. ‘‘He looks pale and dazed and, without seeing 
the others, lays the paper down on writing-bureau, placing the 
crux ansata on it.” 

Peter turns as the Ambassador speaks to him. He recognizes 
them and his greeting of Marjorie is pleasant and reserved. She 
is greatly pleased that he remembers her, but is puzzled again 
the moment after when she holds up her face to be kissed and 
he kisses only her hand. 

The Ambassador is also encouraged at the change in Peter, 
but his restored confidence is not quite strong enough to allow 
him to feel at ease when Peter suggests that he would like to 
talk with Marjorie alone. The Ambassador thinks perhaps he 
should sit in the corner with a book, until Marjorie, too, insists 
on his going. 

It seems to Peter a long, Icng time ago that he and Marjorie 
were going to be married, but Marjorie is happy in even this 
delayed recollection of the plan. It proves that Peter is cured 
—that he can no longer think that he is that other Peter of the 
portrait. But Peter is a little distressed by her happy acceptance 
of his recovery. 


PrTtER—Marijorie, something has happened, something you 
could never believe. And now I must live alone—here. 

Marjorie (after a pause, turns away, her voice shaking)— 
In this house, with only your old woman? Why, the place can’t 
even be kept clean. 

PETER—I']l shut up most of it. 

MarjorreE—Peter, you know you can’t afford it. 

PretER—No—I'll keep this room—(as though to himself )—just 
as it was, always. 

Maryjorre—Even when you're well, you can’t look after your- 
self. (She sees distress and begins again in a different voice.) 
Never mind, Peter. But I can’t break an old habit. I shall go 
on looking after you, even if it’s from a long way off. 
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Preter—lI feel such a beast. 

Marjorie (sure of herself by now)—It’s all right. Tell me 
about your work. (Crosses to writing-bureau.) This used to 
be over there. (She takes up the crux ansata, walks with tt 
towards console table. PETER turns, almost snatches it from 
her, comes down to small table, puts it down, sits in armchair ; 
Marjorie astonished and hurt.) Why, Peter, what’s the matter? 
(Turns, ruffles papers on writing-bureau.) Is this the draft for 
your new architecture book? May I look? (Picks up paper.) 
Why, here’s an epitaph. 

PreterR—I copied it just now, from a tombstone in St. Mark’s 
churchyard. 

MarjorIE (coming to him with the paper)—Whose epitaph 
is it? 

Preter—A girl who died one hundred and forty-one years ago. 

MarjoriE—Who was she? 

PrETER—A cousin of Peter Standish. 

Margjorte (looking at paper)—It’s Latin. What’s it all mean? 
(Extends paper to him; PETER takes it mechanically.) Peter! 
You’re crying! . .. Who was that girl who’s been dead for 
ages? .. . Peter, speak to me! (Turns away; turns again to 
him.) . . . Don’t you know me, Peter? (Moves toward door, 
hesitates, turns to him again.) You want me to go? (Marjorie 
leaves.) 

PETER—“Here lies, in the confident hope of the blessed resur- 
rection, and life eternal, Helen Pettigrew, beloved younger daugh- 
ter of Sir William Pettigrew, K.B., Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 
and the Lady Anne Pettigrew, who departed this life June the 
fifteenth, 1787, aged twenty-three years . . .” (His voice breaks 
down. The paper falls to the floor. PETER remains motionless 
in the same pose for some moments before the curtain falls 
slowly.) 


STRICTLY DISHONORABLE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By PRESTON STURGES 


THE theatre season of 1929-30 had done itself considerable 
credit by the middle of September. Following the listless, dis- 
couraging close of the previous year not much was expected 
of the new season. And yet its first four weeks had revealed 
popularly successful plays in David Belasco’s production of 
Laurence Johnson’s “It’s a Wise Child,’’ George Cohan’s produc- 
tion of his own ‘‘Gambling,” and Arthur Hammerstein’s produc- 
tion of the Kern-Hammerstein “Sweet Adeline.” 

Then, on September 18, Brock Pemberton produced a new 
light comedy written by Preston Sturges and called “Strictly 
Dishonorable.” It was Mr. Sturges’s second try. He had, the 
season previous, offered a first comedy, ‘“The Guinea Pig,” which 
had failed of success by a reasonably narrow margin, and Mr. 
Pemberton, having confined his experiments to the heavier or 
more unusual type of drama, had not had a success in several 
seasons. 

When, therefore, “Strictly Dishonorable” was promptly hailed 
as the best light comedy of recent production, and a rushing 
business followed the hailing, a great many persons were made 
happy, including the professional reviewers. 

This success continued through the season. When Muriel 
Kirkland, who rose to sudden prominence through her perform- 
ance of the chief réle, was taken ill during the holidays, Margaret 
Perry, 17-year-old daughter of Antoinette Perry, who was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Pemberton in the direction of the play, stepped 
into the rdle and duplicated the quick success of her predecessor, 
being sent west later to head a Chicago company by way of 
reward. 

As the curtain rises on “Strictly Dishonorable” it is midnight, 
or near midnight, in West Forty-ninth street, New York. The 
day is Saturday, the time early autumn and the scene the interior 
of a speakeasy. 

Rather a comfortable speakeasy, being small and friendly, 
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with a hat rack in the hall, a slot machine against the wall, a 
portable phonograph and a radio to give the place a tone. At 
one end of the room there is a neat little bar with a curved 
end, a brass rail, a high stool for short ladies and, the suspicion 
is strong, a very shiny mahogany top. 

This is Tomaso Antiovi’s speakeasy, run, so far as service is 
concerned, largely by Giovanni and Mario, waiters, watchers and 
helpful assistants to the proprietor. 

On the floor above Tomaso’s place are bachelor quarters, and 
one stairway by which they can be reached can be seen through 
an archway at back. Judge Dempsey, an amiable magistrate, 
red-faced and good natured, who occupies one of the upstairs 
apartments, is making his way slowly toward it when he is 
stopped by Antiovi in person. Tomaso is worried. Some one has 
sent him a paper. A summons, in fact, to appear and answer a 
charge of contempt of court. Why contempt? ‘Tomaso has done 
nothing. Said nothing! 

According to the paper, the Judge discovers, Tomaso, or Tom, 
as he calls him, has been summoned for speeding on Sunday 
and has ignored the invitation. But Tom was not even driving 
his car on Sunday— 

And then suddenly the truth appears. It was Mario, the 
waiter, who had been driving Tom’s car that Sunday. It was 
Mario who had been given just “a very little ticket” and thought 
no more about it. 

The Judge thinks, under the circumstances, he may be able 
to explain the matter to the court so that Tom will have no more 
trouble. He also thinks, being tired, and a little weak, that 
he can stop long enough to drink one—but only one—of Tom’s 
old fashioned cocktails. 

They have a sort of neighborly interest in common—the Judge 
and Antiovi. The interest is an Italian singer living upstairs 
named Di Ruvo, over whom Tom feels that he has a right to 
exercise a sort of guardianship. Di Ruvo, a favorite at the 
Metropolitan, is much too popular with the ladies, Tomaso re- 
ports, and the Judge is amused by his fears for his charge. 
Surely Di Ruvo is now a grown man. What if he does keep 
late hours on occasion? Last night he had sung “Pagliacci” 
divinely and been rapturously acclaimed. Tonight he is attend- 
ing a big party and is not yet home? What of it? 

Still, Tomaso cannot help feeling that, as an old-time servant 
of the Di Ruvos in the old country, he still is in some way 
responsible for his old master’s son. 
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Now there are belated customers at the door. A young man 
and a young woman. They have never been there before, 
Giovanni reports, but they have a card. And so they are 
admitted. 

The young man, after a hasty inspection, does not care for 
Tomaso’s place. It is dead, for one thing, he tells the girl, and 
it isn’t the place he has been looking for. He must have mixed 
his cards. They will not stay. 

But the young lady is interested. She never has seen a place 
just like this before—with a cute little bar and everything. She 
wants to stay—a little while anyway. It has taken them an 
hour to park the car and she is glad to get in any place, even 
if it isn’t the place Henry is looking for. If she goes out she 
is a little afraid she may be taken home. Which, Henry admits, 
is what he had in mind. It is high time they were home. How- 
ever, he agrees to stop a minute, and calls loudly for service. 


Mario (crossing to table)—You like a drink? 

HENRY (mimicking)—Yes, I like a drink. What do you think 
I came here for? Bring me a double Scotch! What do you 
want, Izzy—a liqueur? 

IsaBELLE—Whatever you say, Henry. It’s all the same to 
me. 

Henry—And a creme de menthe! 

WAITER (as he crosses to bar)—One double Scotch—and one 
benedictine. 

HENRyY—I—saID—CREME—DEE—MINT! Now get it straight. 

Mario—No got any. S’alla same, anyway. 

Tom—Maybe I got! (He goes out. Mario starts to read 
tabloid.) 

HENRy—Well, make it snappy. 

IsABELLE—Don’t get angry, Henry. You never used to get 
cross so easily. Why—when I first knew you, you were always 
smiling and . . . and sweet. What’s the matter with you, getting 
cross all the time? 

Henry—You didn’t think I was going to be as sappy all my 
life as I was when I first met you, did you? 

IsABELLE—Well, I hoped so. You said you’d be always like 
that and Td... ‘learn to love you ’cause you were going to be 
so good to me. You weren’t just making believe, were you? 

Henry—Of course I wasn’t. But when a fellow’s courting a 
girl, naturally . . . he puts his best foot forward ...and... 
puts up with a whole lot of damned nonsense he wouldn’t stand 
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for otherwise. Now when I sell bonds, I sell my personality 
first— 

IsABELLE—You ... you're not going to be nice to me any 
more? 

Henry—Of course I am, Isabelle. But you’ve got to be more 
serious. Life is serious. You Southerners are all alike. You 
think the sun shines just to make a nice day for you to go 
picnicking. It doesn’t! It shines to germinate wheat kernels 
to make your bread. It shines so you can have vegetables— 
fresh squash, beans, spinach— 

IsaABELLE—I hate spinach! (Tom enters.) 

Hrenry—Well, you don’t eat the right food. But you will! 
(To Tom.) Say, do I have to wait here all night? 

Tom—Just a minute, mister. I got other customers. Must 
serve him first. 

HeNrRy—You seem to be taking a long time about it. 

Tom—An old fashioned take a lot of stuff. 

IsABELLE—We're not in any hurry, Henry. 

HrENRy—Who said we’re not. I want to get home. 

IsABELLE—Not just yet, please. You know . .. New York 
thrills me so, I’m happy . . . just to be in it. 

Henry—Yeah? Well, it doesn’t thrill me. (Drums table 
and looks over at Tom.) Hey! 

Tom—In a moment, sir. 

IsaBELLE—Could we—could we have our drinks at the bar, 
Henry? 

Hrnry—tThe bar is for men; you’d better stay at the table. 

IsaBELLE—Oh, but I wanted to. (Resignedly.) Oh, all right. 


It is the Judge’s conviction, expressed in a hoarse whisper, 
that Henry and Isabelle must be married. But Isabelle, over- 
hearing, is quick to assure him that they are not, although she 
is wearing a part of her trousseau. 

In another minute Isabelle and the Judge would have been 
exchanging ideas on engagements and such things if Henry had 
not interfered. Henry, in fact, is right ugly about it, and insult- 
ing, and the Judge is quite ready to defend his honor if necessary. 
Only the presence of Isabelle, and the pleading look in her eyes, 
restrains him. Perhaps, after all, it would be better if he were 
to retire. He will go to the kitchen and help Tom paste on 
labels. 

Isabelle is ready to go after this exhibition, but Henry isn’t. 
Nobody is going to have the satisfaction of driving Henry out 
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of any place. What he wants now is another drink. And why 
can’t he get it? Tom is not keen to serve Henry, but he will, 
and does. 

And now Henry would like to quarrel a little more with 
Isabelle. Something in her manner suggests that she is not 
altogether pleased with Henry and he would like to know what 
it is. 


ISABELLE (sweetly)—Let’s forget about it. 

Henry—Let’s not. If you’ve got any private thoughts about 
me, I’d rather know them... before we’re married. If I had 
any private thoughts or criticisms of you, I’d tell you about them. 

IsABELLE—I’m sure you would, dear, you’re so . . . frank. 

Henry—wWell, you be frank, too! 

IsaBELLE—It’s nothing really, except that I’m not used to 
all the ways up here. 

Henry—Well, the people are different. 

IsaABELLE—Oh, not really, I guess, but . . . down home every- 
body’s sort of friendly like . . . that’s all. 

HeNry—That’s only because it’s a little town. You'll find 
the same thing once we’re settled in West Orange. .. . 

IsaABELLE—I ... I don’t think we'll find it in West Orange, 
Henry. 

Hrenry—What’s the matter with West Orange? 

IsABELLE—Oh, nothing. 

Henry—lIsn’t everybody there friendly to you? The family’s 
certainly been nice to you, hasn’t it? 

IsaBELLE—Of course, Henry. Naturally everybody I’ve met 
has been nice. That isn’t what I’m talking about. It’s the 
whole feeling out there that isn’t . . . cordial. Don’t you see? 

Henry—Frankly, I don’t. 


IsABELLE—No ...I1 don’t suppose you do. But... but 
. . . that’s why I don’t want to live in New Jersey. 

Henry (facing her across the table)—You ... you... don’t 

Peerwant) 2 29) 10-2 ss iVes. .02 ins os New gerseyi 


IsABELLE—NO, Henry, I don’t. 

Henry—But that’s... ridiculous! I’ve never lived any- 
where else. I’ve never considered living anywhere else. 

IsABELLE—I know, dear. 

Henry—All my family’s lived there always. I was born 
there. Why, it’s beautiful in New Jersey. 

IsABELLE—Yes, Henry ... But I don’t like it. 

Henry—I suppose you’re going to tell me Yoakum, Missis- 
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sippi, is a better town than West Orange. That little dump! 

IsABELLE—I never said I wanted to live in Yoakum all my 
Hiei: I don’t boast about it. 

Henry—You don’t bo— Well, I should say you wouldn't. 
Good Lord! You come from Yoakum to West Orange. . . 

IsABELLE—From Hell to Heaven? 

Henry—Well, I wouldn’t have said it. 

IsaBELLE—Of course not, dear, you’re too polite. (She smiles 
at him quizzically.) Aw, listen to me, Henry. I’m not ungrate- 
ful. I think it was sweet of your mother to ask me to visit you 
all and give me those two pretty dresses. I think you're all 
just as nice as you can be: sweet and thoughtful and . . . and 
very elegant and ...and... honorable (she makes a hope- 
less gesture) . . . but I don’t want to live in New Jersey, Henry. 

Henry—Where do you want to live? 

IsABELLE—Couldn’t we have a tiny little apartment here? 
I’ve seen pictures in House and Garden of such cunning ones 


. with little kitchenettes and . . . and . . . built-in washtubs 
and things. Couldn’t we afford that, Henry? 
Henry—Of course I could afford it . . . but you couldn’t 


run it. You can’t even take care of your own stuff, let alone 
manage a whole apartment! 


In proof of Isabelle’s inefficiency Henry cites her most recent 
shopping tour—when she bought him shirts with sleeves so long 
his mother had to sit up nights shortening them. She hadn’t 
even called on the furnace people who claim they can heat an 
eight-room house all winter on one ton of coal. 

As for their living arrangements, Henry refuses even to con- 
sider any home place outside of New Jersey. He hates New 
York, and, besides, he wants Isabelle to be near his mother, 
where she can learn to manage things. If he has to take a 
stand he can—and he does: Isabelle can live where she likes. 
He is going to live in West Orange. So Isabelle suspects meekly 
that she will live in West Orange, too. 

Neither is Isabelle’s next stand for independence much more 
successful. She decides now that she would like to sit on the 
stool at the bar, just for the experience. Anyway, she would 
like to put her foot on the rail. She is over there before Henry 
can stop her, and now her elbow has accidentally rung the bell, 
and in pops T om. 

“Gimme a drink!” demands Isabelle, acting, as she thinks, 
like any old souse. 
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“What do you want?” inquires Tom, in his best professional 
manner. 

“What’ve you got?” 

“Bacardi, Manhattan, Bronx, Silver Fizz, Golden Fizz—Old 
Fashioned—” 

“Ooh! I think Tl go back to my boyhood days and have 
an Old Fashioned. Will you join me, Henry?” 

Henry will not. Henry will stick to Scotch. And Henry is 
far from happy. Isabelle, he has an idea, wants to get drunk, 
though she assures him she doesn’t. She is having a lovely 
time when the Judge returns, mellowed and forgiving. He is 
even anxious to buy Henry a drink now and Henry finally agrees 
to take one—one that shall be the last. It is getting late. 
Maybe not in New York, but in New Jersey, and it is possible 
that they—he and Isabelle—may be locked out. 

The fact that Isabelle and Henry are living together in New 
Jersey before they are married is a little puzzling to the Judge. 
Sounds a little irregular, in fact, until Henry, with excessive 
particularity, explains that Isabelle, who is engaged to marry 
him, is, at the moment, visiting his parents. He, naturally, 
is also living with his parents. Which doesn’t seem natural 
at all to the Judge. The Judge doesn’t live with his parents 
and Tom doesn’t live with his parents. Why should Henry? 
The Judge doesn’t care for New Jersey, either. West Orange! 
Why not South Banana? Or Eas’ Pineapple? 

Henry has just made a new declaration that he is going home 
when Augustino Caraffa, the Count of Ruvo, arrives. The 
Count is tall, dark, handsome and genial. He is inclined to 
make fun of Tomaso’s anxiety about his being out so late and 
he would joke with the Judge about it. But he has taken the 
precaution to bring Tomaso presents that should serve to soften 
his anger—a violet ray lamp for his rheumatism and a package 
of India figs, which are his passion. 

Now Gus, as the Judge calls Di Ruvo, has met Isabelle— 
“Tsabelle Parry, the flower of the South’—and Henry, “her 
fortunate escort.”’ Gus is quickly attracted to Isabelle and she 
is not unmindful of a quickly awakened interest in Gus. Henry 
is playing the slot machine at the time. 

Now that everybody knows everybody so much better, Isabelle 
is eager to have the truth about the Judge. Is he really a 
Judge? He is, they carefully assure her, a first-class Judge— 
of dogs. All kinds of dogs, including the Spitz. 

Gus is ready to make the occasion something of a party. He 
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would have Tomaso find some champagne. Isabelle has never 
had any champagne. Many things are happening tonight that 
are new to Isabelle. Among other things, she seems to recognize 
Di Ruvo. She is sure that she has seen him or his picture— 
that’s it. In a Lucky Strike ad! That’s where she has seen 
him. Which is nothing compared to her surprise when they 
put a love song on the Victrola and she recognizes the voice, 
the heavenly voice, as that of Caraffa of the opera, and she hears 
Tomaso complimenting Di Ruvo as the singer of the song. 

“But I thought you said Caraffa,” she protests. 

“Ves, but I am Tino Caraffa,” Di Ruvo finally admits. ‘That 
is my stage name.” 

“You! How wonderful!” 

“Thank you very much. May I give you a little more cham- 
pagne?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Have you still . . . some illusion?” 

“More than ever.” 

Henry is away from the slot machine now, and has added 
Di Ruvo to his dislikes. Before he can definitely proclaim the 
fact, however, there is a call for him from a policeman at the 
door. At least there is a call for the party who has left a car 
bearing a New Jersey license parked outside, and that is Henry. 

Now Henry would settle his check (although the amount 
greatly displeases him) and have Isabelle hurry into her wraps. 
Again Isabelle is reluctant. She thinks she might stay at least 
while Henry is fixing up his automobile trouble. But Henry 
is firm, or would be if the impatience of the policeman did not 
force him to go ahead. 

The silence following Henry’s departure is a trifle embarrassing 
to all of them, especially to Isabelle, who feels that she should 
apologize for her young man from New Jersey. 

IsABELLE (pleadingly ; a little ashamed)—He isn’t . . . always 
that way. 

Gus (consolingly)—Of course not, my dear. We understand. 

JupcE (at the bar)—A charming fellow . . . at heart. 

IsaBELLE—Oh, yes, he really is, but— (Tom enters.) 

Tom—tThey’re having a lovely argument. They put the auto- 
mobile in front of a water faucet. 

IsABELLE—Perhaps we could help. 

Jupce—Aw, he’ll get out of it all right. 

ISABELLE (getting cape and bag)—Good-bye! It’s been mighty 
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nice to meet you both. I never met anybody famous before— 
I thought it would be different— 

Gus—But why? 

IsaBELLE—Oh, I don’t know. I always thought a famous 


person would be very grand ... and... but you’re just ... 
like the people I like. 

Gus—lI am very glad you like such people .. . becauseI ... 
like you . . . very much. 


IsaABELLE—Thank you. 

Gus (crossing to phonograph)—Do you think we could dance 
once before you go? Or would Mr. Henry object. 

JupcE—Oh, Henry would be delighted. 

IsaBELLE—Well, Henry’s outside . . . he isn’t here . . . and 
I’d like to dance with you. 

Gus (starting phonograph)—Will you then? (She nods. They 
meet and dance.) 

JupcE (as he exits)—Playing with dynamite—playing with 
dynamite. 

Gus—You are very lovely! 

IsaABELLE—You shouldn’t say that. 

Gus—Why not? 

IsABELLE—Because it isn’t true. 

Gus—But aren’t you beautiful? 

IsABELLE—NOoO. 

Gus—Very well, that’s different then. (He laughs.) I...1 
love to dance with you, because you are very ugly. Is that 
better? 

IsABELLE—I’m not so terribly ugly. 

Gus (in feigned astonishment)—Aren’t you? 

IsABELLE—No. .. . I'll get by. 

Gus—Really! 

IsABELLE—Oh, yes. But I’m not beautiful. 

Gus—To me, Miss Parry, you are more beautiful than... 
‘hats 

IsABELLE—Than what? 

Gus—Than I could ever imagine anyone to be. 

IsABELLE— You shouldn’t say that to me. 

Gus—You are right. I shouldn’t. 

IsaBELLE—And I ought not to like to hear it. 

Gus—No. 

IsaBELLE—But I do. (They both laugh.) Aren’t we wicked? 
(She trips and hurts her ankle.) Oh! (She looks down at it.) 
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Gus—Oh, my dear, did you hurt yourself? 

IsABELLE—I’ve turned my ankle. 

Gus—We must not let anything happen to something . . . so 
adorable. (He is kneeling. Kisses finger tips and touches them 
to ankle.) There. Now it is well again. 

IsABELLE—I think you are a very bad man. 

Gus—I? A bad man? But why? 

IsABELLE—Well .. . 

Gus—Do you really dislike me? 

IsaBELLE—I . . . I don’t know. (Tries to walk; ankle causes 
her to limp slightly.) 

Gus—lIt still hurts? I’m so sorry. (He gets a chair.) 

ISABELLE (sitting in chair)—I think if I take my weight off— 
itll be ali right. 


They exchange confidences. Gus assures Isabelle that the 
girl Lilli she heard him telephoning to a moment before is just 
nobody but a cousin. And Isabelle frankly tells Gus of her 
home in Mississippi and the awful things that happened to 
papa’s income when women stopped wearing underwear. This 
is a surprise to Gus. He didn’t know that women ever had worn 
cotton things. 

There is a commotion at the door. Henry rushes back into 
the room. He is pretty mad. 

“Just what I thought,” explodes Henry. “A grafting cop 
sees a New Jersey car parked near a hydrant, so he pushes it 
up in front of it, and works a little blackmail.” 

“low do you know he pushed it?” gently inquires the Judge. 

“Because I know he did.. And (to ISABELLE) you want me to 
live in this rotten town! Come on, let’s get out of here!” 

Tomaso had no intention of starting a new row when he sug- 
gests that perhaps Isabelle would like to dance once more before 
she goes, but a row is what happens. 

Henry is furious. So that is what Isabelle does as soon as his 
back is turned! That’s why she wanted him to go out—so she 
could make a fool of him! A fine wife she would make! 


IsABELLE—But, Henry! I didn’t do anything. 

HENRY (sneering)—Oh, no. Maybe it isn’t anything where 
you come from. But the women of my family don’t pick up with 
the drunken bums they meet in a speakeasy. 

IsaBELLE (aghast)—Henry ... please! (Mario appears iin 
the archway.) 
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Henry—You heard me. It’s a good thing I wasn’t gone longer. 
What do you mean by dancing with that lousy Wop? (Marto 
and GIOVANNI go forward angrily, talking in Italian.) 

Gus (jumping to his feet )—You— 

ISABELLE (turning to Gus and the JupcE with a helpless 
gesture)—I'm . . . I’m sorry. 

Gus (bowing to IsaBELLE)—It’s perfectly all right. (Then to 
Mario and GIovANNI who are talking angrily)—No, no, ragazzi. 
That was for me. (He waves them back.) 

Henry—Yeah, that was for you, you Dago! (He starts to 
cross and bumps against the chair. He falls to his hands and 
knees. Mario and GiovaNni laugh loudly. Beside himself.) 
Shut up! You rats. (ISABELLE intervenes.) 

Gus (perfectly calm)—Why not address your remarks to me? 
—Mr.—GREENE! 

Henry—Did you think you weren’t included? What I say 
goes for everybody. 

Gus—Splendid! 

HenRy—Yes . . . you’re very brave, aren’t you? 

Gus—No .. . not unusually so. 

Henry—I'll say you’re not! 

Gus—You say so. 

Henry—VYes/ And I'll tell you something else, you greaser! 

Gus—Continue, please . . . don’t hesitate. 

Henry (advances menacingly. Then he looks back at the 
two and hesitates.)—li there weren’t so many Dagoes around 
here to stick knives in my back, I’d give you something to 
remember me by. (Mario and Giovanni threaten HENRY.) 

Gus—Just a moment, Mr. Greene. (He turns to Tom.) 
Tomaso, porta via i ragazzi— (Mario and Giovanni exit in hall- 
way, followed by Tom.) Now, Mr. Greene, I am at your service 
—you have only one Dago—to face. 

Henry—Yeah! I’m apt to trust you and your gangster 
friends. (To IsABELLE.) Come on. Get your things and get 
out of here. (IsaBELLE looks around helplessly and begins to 
gather her things very slowly.) (Savagely.) Do you hear me? 
(Henry walks around. ISABELLE clenches her fists and doesn’t 
move.) Do you hear me? Get your stuff together and come on 
or by:God 11... 

IsABELLE—You’ll what? 

Henry (toward her)—Ill teach you to behave like a little tart! 

ISABELLE (furious)—You’ll what? 

Henry—You heard me. I'll give you one more chance. Now 
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snap into it or you can stay—for good! (IsABELLE puts bag 
on table, defiantly.) 

Henry (somewhat less blusteringly)—You—you know what 
this means? 

IsABELLE—Perfectly. 

Henry—lIf you don’t come now... 

IsABELLE—-I understand. 


Henry—I ... won’t come back... 

IsABELLE—I know everything you’re thinking; that I have no 
money ... to go home... and that ... Mother... hasn’t 
any to send me. I’m glad. Ill... manage without you. 
Now .. . (She takes off her engagement ring.) . . . take your 
ring. (Hands him ring.) Take it, I say! (Dazedly, he does 
50.) 


Henry—Now wait a minute! 
ISABELLE (working herself into a frenzy)—Now go back to 


West Orange . . . and tell them about me. That I wasn’t good 
enough for you. And while you’re at it, you can tell them I’d 
rather scrub floors than be married to sucha ...sucha... 
gentleman. 


HrNry—Yes, and it would suit you better too. You and all 
the other lazy white trash like you. (He strides to the door and 
goes out.) 

IsABELLE—Thank you, Henry. (The iron gate clangs.) Well, 
now I’ve done it. (She starts to laugh hysterically.) 


Di Ruvo, Tomaso and the Judge are all terribly sorry for Isa- 
belle. Di Ruvo especially. But they needn’t be. Isabelle is feel- 
ing fine. Finer than she has felt for months. She knows now 
what has been the matter with her. She’s had too much Henry! 
And too much family in West Orange! What Isabelle needs right 
now is a drink! Perhaps two drinks, which they will not let her 
have. 

Isabelle is happy and excited. She even kisses the Judge when 
he tries to apologize. Nor does she pay much attention to the 
Judge’s suggestion that they will find a way to send her home. 
But she is still anxious to explain Henry. 

“He seemed so different from everybody down home,” she tells 
them. “I thought he was better than they were. And I just this 
minute woke up. They were lazy and he was industrious. They 
liked to make love, gamble and likker up. Oh, they were bad 
all right and compared to them he was upright and honorable. 
But I guess honor isn’t everything . . . do you think so, Judge?” 
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“Well, I should say, speaking ex-officio, that honor ... or 
righteousness . . . should be tempered with the milk of human 
kindness—that is, if you can temper anything with milk.” 

“Bravo, Judge,” cried Gus. 

“But I think too much honor is apt to curdle the milk.” 

Henry has returned and is at the door, Tom reports. He wants 
to talk with Isabelle. A little triumphantly Isabelle tells Tom to 
send him away. Her decision is made! 

At first Henry refuses to go. Henry is ‘‘mad like Hell” and 
threatens to have an officer arrest them all for kidnaping the 
young lady. Tom had to push the door in Henry’s face to get rid 
of him. 

But Henry is as good as his word. He is right back with Officer 
Mulligan and demanding things in the name of the law. What 
shall they do now? 

The Judge thinks perhaps he had better take charge of this 
situation. Let Gus take Isabelle to the dining room and keep 
quiet. Then let Tom send Officer Mulligan in, without Henry. 

Mulligan, a typical representative of the finest Irish police force 
in the world, is officially curious and officially firm—until he sees 
his old friend Judge Dempsey. Then he becomes politely inquir- 
ing and genial. 

He is, says Mulligan, pursuing a dangerous kidnaper. Two 
kidnapers, in fact—one of them a young Eyetalian, and the other 
“an old, broken down bar-fly, a regular bum,” according to the 
young fella who has lost the girl. The Judge is interested in this 
complainant. 


Jupce—What does he look like? Tall man, with a beard? 

MutiicAN—No, your Honor, he’s clean-shaven. 

Jupcre—Broken-nose? 

Mu.LiicAN—NoO, not at all, he wears glasses. 

Junce (thinking hard)—With glasses, huh? . . . Oh! that fel- 
low—that Orangeman. 

MutiicaAn—That what? 

JupcE—That Orangeman. 

MULLIGAN (stiffening)—Oh, he is, is he, now? 

Jupce—Yes. He was talking about it all the time he was in 
here. 

Mutiican—And I thought he was a dacent young fella. 

Jupce—You never can tell. 

MutiicAN—That’s a fact. (He eyes the bottle surrepti- 
tiously.) 
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JupcE (moving to bar)—What do you say to a little drink, 
Mulligan? 

MutiicAN—Shure, your Honor, my tongue is like blottin’ 
paper, but I never touch a drop whilst pursuin’ a criminal. 

JupcE—And a very good rule, too. How about a little ginger 
ale, out of a non-refillable bottle? That’s what I’m having. 

MUuLLIcAN (eyeing the bottle)—Oh, ginger ale! With pleasure, 
your Honor. (The JupcE pours two stiff drinks.) Well, here’s 
to Prohibition, Sor: a noble law. 

JupcE—Experiment. 

Mu.tiican—Whatever it is. (They drink.) And what a won- 
derful improvement they’ve made in these soft drinks since that 
law went in. 

Jupce—That’s progress for you. 

Muttuican (He thinks for a second, then scowls.) —An Orange- 
man, huh? And makin’ all that trouble. (He pounds on the 
bar.) They always make trouble. 

JupcE (tapping his forehead)—I think he’s crazy. 

Mutiican—tThey all are. 

Jupce—He was a terrible nuisance, in here, always losing 
things. 

Mutziican—Besides the girl, what else did he lose? 

Jupce—Besides the ... Well, first, he lost a dog. 

MUuLLIGAN—You'e sure it wasn’t a horse? 

JupcE—No, it was a dog! That’s what he said, and we be- 
lieved him. 

MutziicAn—Never believe an Orangeman. 

Jupce—Of course not. But we didn’t know he was one then. 

Mutiican—l’ll bet there wasn’t any dog. 

Jupce—That’s what I suspect. 

MuLiicANn—Just a liar. 

Jupce—Right! And when he came back from the street ke 
told such a story, such a preposterous, ridiculous, unbelievable 
story, that we knew he was lying. 

Mutiican—What did he say? 

Jupce—Well, he said the officer on this beat . . . had delib- 
erately, and with malice aforethought, pushed his car— 

MutziicAn—Pushed his car— 

Jupce—In front of a municipal hydrant. 

MutiicAN—With malice aforethought— 

Jupce—And then—you won’t believe your ears, Mulligan— 
had tried to extract from him a certain amount of United States 
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currency, in other words, held him up for a bribe—not to arrest 
him. 

Mu.yicAN—Oh, he said that, did he? Well, he’ll be lucky 
this night if he doesn’t lose some of his teeth. 

JupcE—Of course after that, we didn’t believe anything he 
said. 

Moutiican—Naturally! (Bell and pounding heard outside; 
also HENRY’s voice.) Well, I think I hear a disturbance on the 
public highway. . . . Some drunk, no doubt. Perhaps a few 
hours in the cooler. Well, good night, sir, and many thanks for 
the ginger ale. 


There is a look in Mulligan’s eye as he rushes out that prompts 
the Judge to follow him to see that he does not, accidentally, 
overdo anything. Let him not use his nightstick. He’ll not, Mul- 
ligan calls back, reassuringly, “only in case of a tie.” 

It is while the Judge is looking after Henry and Mulligan that 
Gus and Isabelle solve a more immediate problem. 


IsaBELLE—I’m sorry to be such a nuisance. 

JupcE—It’s no nuisance—it’s a pleasure. 

Gus (crossing to IsaBELLE)—Isabelle—may I call you Isa- 
belle? 

ISABELLE (She faces Gus.)—Uh-huh. 

Gus—Can you possibly forgive me? I’m terribly sorry for you, 
but very happy for me. To think—you are alone—with me. Do 
you know that you are adorable? 

IsABELLE—Am I? 

Gus (very passionately)—Yes. . . . I am mad about you. 

IsABELLE— You're very convincing. 

Gus—But now what are you going to do for tonight? 

IsABELLE—I . . . I don’t know. 

Gus—You must .. . stay here. 

IsABELLE——Huh? 


Gus—With me. 
IsABELLE (looking into his eyes)—What do you mean? 
Gus (slightly il at ease)—I mean I .. . I hope you will ac- 


cept my hospitality—until you find what you wish to do. 
IsaBELLE—For tonight? 
Gus—For so long as you will honor me as my guest. 
ISABELLE (very slowly)—But ... have you room for me? 
Gus—Certainly! In my living room upstairs is a divan so 
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comfortable . . . so embracing ...so soft... it longs for 
somebody to repose on it. 

IsABELLE—Somebody like me? 

Gus—Nobody else, Isabelle. 

IsABELLE—But I don’t want to be any more bother. 

Gus—You—bother? Sweet child—will you be my guest? 

JupcE (entering )—Well, Mulligan pointed things out to Henry 
very, very clearly. And now, young lady, to find a place for you. 

IsABELLE—Well, he just said—he was kind enough to offer me 
—he said I could stay in the living room of his apartment for 
tonight. 

Jupc—e—But you’re not going to? 

IsABELLE—Yes, I am. 

JupcE (glancing from one to the other)—Well, in that case, I 
wish you a very good night. (He starts out.) 

IsABELLE— Judge! 

JupcE—Yes. 

ISABELLE (hesitating )—-Good night. 

Jupce—Good night. (He goes upstairs.) 

ISABELLE (to Gus)—The Judge is afraid for me. 

Gus—Yes. 

IsABELLE—What are your intentions toward me? 

Gus (smiling)—Strictly dishonorable, Isabelle. 


ACT U 


A few minutes later the Count Di Ruvo and Isabelle Parry 
open the door of Di Ruvo’s apartment and enter. This is a 
handsomely furnished living room in which a grand piano takes 
up a good share of the room and a handsome divan another share. 
There is a love seat in the bend of the piano, a covered canary 
cage hangs in the French window, and a large teddy bear guards 
the picture of a handsome young woman on the piano. 

It is all quite wonderful to Isabelle. This is the first time she 
has ever been in a man’s apartment and she thinks it charming. 
She is, however, a little surprised to find a hairpin on the floor. 
She didn’t know women wore them any more. And if it belongs 
to the cleaning woman, as Di Ruvo suggests, it occurs to Isabelle 
that she must be a blonde who also has acquired the habit of leay- 
ing cigarette butts about with lip rouge on them. 

Isabelle is, however, prepared to accept things as she finds 
them. She is very happy, and would be happier if Gus would 
sing something for her. But Gus does not want to sing, 
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“T am not Caraffa now,” he protests. “It is only me, Di Ruvo, 
Gus, who—who is so happy to be alone—with you. . . . No, no, 
no! Caraffa belong to everybody. He is hanging in his dressing 
room with his costumes. He waits for his sweethearts—for Mimi, 
for Tosca, for Manon. He is not lonely. It is Di Ruvo—Gus— 
who was lonely—until he found his Isabelle.” 

“Ts it like that to be famous?” 

“Yes, it is to be all alone, nearly always. To own a talent like 
singing is to own maybe a trained bear that dances to make 
people laugh. The owner, he is nobody, but the bear, he is every- 
body. The poor man is invited toa party. What happens? So 
soon he arrives, they say: Did you bring the bear? or: Will you 
sing for us a song? It is the bear, the talent they want. For 
him they care nothing.” 

“T never thought of that.” 

There is a knocking on the floor above. It is Judge Demp- 
sey signaling to Gus and it frightens Isabelle out of Gus’s arms. 
The Judge, calling down into the court, wants to know what 
date it is, and when he discovers it is the ninth he is greatly 
surprised. 

Gus is not interested. Irritated, in fact. Gus is always irri- 
tated by busybodies. He wishes they would all mind their own 
business. Tomaso, he wants to tell Gus how he should live. The 
Judge, he tells Isabelle how she should love—and neither knows 
what he is talking about. 

“Believe me, darling,’ Gus pleads. “Believe me and you will 
know happiness—” 

Now the Judge is at the door, and when the door is opened 
ever so little he walks right in. He has made a surprising dis- 
covery. The date is the ninth and the ninth is his birthday. 
Being his birthday, the Judge has decided to celebrate. They 
are going to have a nice old-fashioned party—for which Tomaso 
is bringing up the champagne. They will have the party right 
there in Gus’s room—with music—and— 

But now there is more trouble. Tom brings the champagne, 
but he also brings the report that Officer Mulligan has returned— 
still looking for Isabelle. Henry has told the desk sergeant at the 
police station of the kidnaping and Mulligan has been sent to 
bring in the girl. 

Mulligan finds his way to Gus’s apartment even while they are 
thinking up ways to be rid of him. He is amiable enough, but 
he has been sent to find a young lady who is being held against 
her will by villains. Still, he can’t seem to find her and while he 
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is looking he is not averse to having another goblet of their ginger 
ale. Thus fortified the Judge thinks perhaps Mulligan had better 
run around to all the other speakeasies and see if he can find any 
kidnapers there. 

“Who do you think I am?” demands Mulligan. “Paul Re- 
vere?” 

With Mulligan gone and Tomaso finally satisfied that he can 
do nothing more for them—seeing they are not ready to give him 
their orders for breakfast—the Judge’s party might have made 
headway if at the moment Gus’s cousin, Lilli, who had previously 
telephoned, had not appeared downstairs in person. It is neces- 
sary for Gus to go down and get rid of her. He could not think 
of having Lilli come up, as Isabelle suggests. She is much too 
old to climb the stairs— 

Judge Dempsey is worried. He confesses as much to Isabelle 
as soon as Gus is gone. And Isabelle is equally frank in con- 
fessing that she is in love with Di Ruvo. 


JupcE—Isn’t this rather sudden? 

IsABELLE—I don’t know. I’ve never been in love before. 

Jupce—But ... what about the other fellow? 

IsABELLE—Henry? 

JupcE—Yes. 

IsaABELLE—I didn’t love Henry. 

Jupcr—Is that quite—fair? 

IsABELLE—I told him I didn’t love him. 

JupcE—Oh. 

IsaBELLE—He said I’d learn to love him—little by little. 

JupcE—Oh—an optimist. 

IsaBELLE—I think he read it in a book somewhere. I never 
heard of anybody learning to love little by little, like it was play- 
ing the piano or something. Did you? 

Jupce—I don’t know. I played a silver cornet. 

IsABELLE—I always thought it was bang—all at once, or not at 
all. And now, I know it’s bang. 

JupcE—A big bang. 

IsaBELLE—-Uh-huh. So much so that nothing else matters 
very much. 

Jupce—How did you ever get engaged to Henry—although it’s 
none of my business. 

ISABELLE (sitting in arm chair)—Well, I had to get married 
some time; and my sisters all got the pick of the boys ’cause they 
were prettier- 
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JupcE—Aw... 

IsABELLE—Oh, yes, they were. So that only left Willie Borelle 
and Chet Lee when it came my turn to pick, and Willie’s got the 
jitters— 

JupGE—Jitters? 

IsABELLE—You know, he makes faces all the time—like this. 
(She distorts ker face.) 

JupcE—Oh, my God. 

ISABELLE—It’s awful. And both Chet’s parents died in the 
State Asylum, and he said if I didn’t marry him he’d shoot me, 
so I didn’t marry him. 

JupcE—You were very brave. 

IsABELLE—Well, he’d already told that to all my sisters, so I 
reckoned he was pretty safe. Besides, Poppa always said: Never 
let anybody bluff you. 

Jupce—Your father was right. 

IsaABELLE—Uh-huh—he played poker that way. By the time 
he died, our plantation was so small we didn’t know whether to 
grow cotton on it or turn it into croquet grounds. 

Jupce—And then along came Henry. 

IsaABELLE—U h-huh—in a big shiny Buick. He was visiting over 
at the Sawyers’. Went to college with the Buick. He liked me 
right away. 

Jupce—Can’t blame him for that. 

IsABELLE— Had to carry me up to show me to his parents right 
off. They’re all right—if you like that kind of people. Think 
they’re better than my family. He was so sweet to me down 
home and then, soon’s he got me North you’d ’a’ thought I be- 
longed to him. (Ske goes toward door and looks at it as if wait- 
ing for Gus to return.) And I know now I couldn’t belong to 
anybody—unless I loved him. 

Jupce—And now you think you’re in love with Gus? 

ISABELLE (turning )—I don’t think, Judge. When I heard that 
record and I saw him standing there bashful like a little boy, I 
said: Woman, prepare to see your dreams come true. 

Jupc—e—Young woman (she turns to him), tonight you’re going 
to a hotel—to the Martha Washington! And tomorrow you’re 
going home! ‘ 


Isabelle is determined and stubborn. When the Judge threatens 
to have her arrested she only laughs at him. When he tries to be 
really severe she pretends to sob convulsively—and smiles pro- 
vokingly at his solicitude. She just can’t go home. 
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“T can’t go back like damaged goods,” Isabelle protests. “You 
can’t do that. In a little town, you can’t do that no matter how 
innocent you are. Why, the whole of Yoakum would sit with its 
eyebrows up in the air for nine months just waiting and hoping 
for the worst.” 

“They could wait as long as they wanted—nothing would 
happen.” 

“Then they’d say nothing could happen. I know my own home 
town.” 

Isabelle has made up her mind. She is going to stay where she 
is with Gus—no matter what happens. 

“Of course you know he won’t marry you,” the Judge warns, 
seriously. 

“T don’t expect him to marry me.” 

“He'll never marry.” 

“He’s probably right.” 

lee AWOD Le, -.* ghaVesac eithe 

“Now, don’t start again, darling,” pleads Isabelle. “If I want 
to be foolish, let me be foolish . . . for once. I’ve always tried 
to be sensible and good . . . you know it isn’t much fun to be a 
girl . . . sometimes . . . and now Id just like to drift with the 
current and not struggle any more . . . and fora little while... 
be happy.” 

The Judge gives up finally. Nothing that he can say, by way 
of either warning or advice, has any effect. Isabelle’s mind is set 
on her love and her adventure. She knows what she is doing. 
She has seen many movies and she has five married sisters. It 
may be that sometimes such adventures end happily. Perhaps we 
hear of them only when they end unhappily. 

The Judge has gone back to his room. Gus, having disposed 
of the visiting cousin, has changed into pajamas and lounging 
robe in the adjoining bedroom and Isabelle is prepared to make a 
full report of all that she has been talking about with the Judge. 
They were discussing happiness, she says, happiness and things 
like that. And she adds: 

“He wanted me to go away from you.” 

“And you?” 


IsaBELLE—I didn’t want to go. (Pause.) But I think I’d 
better. 

Gus—Darling! 

IsABELLE (warding him off)—Don't you think I’d better? 

Gus—Yes, I think you had. 
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IsaABELLE—But I don’t want to. If I stayed—would you 
promise not to say sweet things to me? 

Gus (holding her hands)—But, darling, I won’t say sweet 
things to you if you don’t want me to. 

IsABELLE—But I do want you to! (He starts to embrace her.) 
Gus, couldn’t you overpower me? 

Gus (backs away a step in surprise)—What! 

IsABELLE—Then it wouldn’t be my fault. 

Gus—Darling, you must not say such things. 

IsaABELLE—But I think ’em. 

Gus—Listen to me, darling! A great man once said, “Thought 
is the eternal rival of love.” When you love, don’t think—just 
drift with the current of your heart. 

ISABELLE (starting to back)—But that’s just it. I’m a little 
frightened. 

Gus—Frightened? You? A great big girl like you? Who 
came from Missis—well, where you said—here to New Jersey to 
live with those cold storage family—and after weeks with these 
ice boxes, you had the courage to face Mister Henry. You are 
not frightened; I'll not let you be frightened. 

IsaABELLE—Stop scolding me—stop it, I say. I won’t let you 
scold me. (Defensively, she picks up music.) Oh, it’s in Italian. 
I always wanted to travel. Sing it for me! 


It is a love song that Gus sings. It means “I adore you,” and 
after the song is finished there is a demonstration with the trans- 
lation. Isabelle finds herself in Gus’s arms, still worried but very 
happy. 

The divan is the guest bed, Gus explains. He keeps it made 
up—“pink sheets, ruffles and everything’—in case any of his 
friends should miss a train. 

He keeps pajamas handy, too, and slippers! It must have been 
his sister who had left the small slippers. And the pajamas are 
a pair that have shrunk in the wash. 

The hooks of Isabelle’s dress are a little troublesome, but Gus 
manages them. It has been a long time since anyone has helped 
Isabelle undress, she admits. Of course, when she was little— 
But then she wore a lot more clothes than she does now. Her 
mother wore even more than she and grandma wore more than 
both of them together. It must have been awfully tiresome for 
the men in grandma’s day, Isabelle thinks—waiting around for 
the women to get ready to go swimming. But probably they 
didn’t swim much in those days. 
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Now the pajamas are on, the stockings are off, the lights are 
low, and confessions of mutual love have been repeated and reg- 
istered. 


IsABELLE—Oh, Gus, I am happy! 

Gus—It is I who am so happy. 

IsABELLE—I love you. 

Gus—But, darling, you are trembling. Are you then so afraid? 

IsABELLE—I’m a little bit afraid. 

Gus—But you must not be. Life is beautiful . . . and its 
most beautiful moments are called ... love. They are very 
rare, my Isabelle, such moments as this . . . to be accepted ten- 
derly . . . and without fear. 

IsaABELLE—Don’t let me go. 

Gus—No, no—let you go? IT’ll hold you close—close to me. 
My baby—like a child— (She breaks into sobs.) But you are 
crying. (They separate.) But you are a baby! 

IsABELLE—No, I’m not . . . don’t girls usually cry? 

Gus—Yes. 

IsaABELLE—Well ... I’m no different from anybody else. 
(Then, out of a clear sky.) Do you think I’m pretty? 

Gus—Hein? 

IsaBELLE—Do you think I’m pretty? 

Gus—Of course I think you’re pretty. You're lovely. 

IsABELLE—Well, why don’t you say so, then. (Turns to him 
angrily.) Isn’t this the time to say sweet things to me? What 
are you staying over there for? Don’t you like me? 

Gus (rather emotionally)—It is because I like you so much 
. .. that I’m staying here. You little . . . foolish! (Suddenly 
he makes up his mind.) Come here! (He crosses and takes her 
hand.) Come here. (Leads her to divan.) Go to bed! (She 
gets into bed and he stands over her. Angrily.) Now listen to 
me. Never in my life before . . . have I done anything so stupid 
as now I am about to do. Do you understand? Never! Not 
once ...I1...I1 cover myself with ridicule ...and I am 
. +. positive . . . that I will regret it forever. All my life, I 
will be angry for this moment. I know that I am crazy! (He 
strides over to table and picks up the teddy bear, returns to the 
bed and puts it down beside her.) There! So you won't be 
frightened. 

ISABELLE (cluiching at the teddy bear)—I’m not frightened. 

Gus (with an effort)—Now . . . Good night. 

IsABELLE—What do you mean? 
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“STRICTLY DISHONORABLE” 


Gus: Dio mio! Am Ia nurse maid that I have to take care so of 
babies? 

Isabelle: Now kiss me! 

Gus: Just a little one! (He leans over. She grabs him and kisses 
him soundly. With difficulty he breaks away.) 
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Gus—I mean ... that for tonight . ..I will sleep in the 
Judge’s apartment. And you ... you are going home tomorrow. 
Where your mamma can take care of you. 

IsaBELLE—I won't. (Then she sobs.) I hate you, you’re 
horrid. 

Gus (at the door)—Yes, I knew you would thank me. Good 
night. Come here, come here. 

IsABELLE—Well, what do you want now? (Crosses to him.) 

Gus—When I go (picking up chain on door) you will place 
this end of the chain in this receptacle . . . do you see? So if 
I change my mind, if I weaken, this chain will be stronger . . 
than my resolutions. Do you understand? 

ISABELLE (muidishly)—I won’t do it. I hate you. You're 
horrid! 

Gus—You are a very bad girl. Good night. 

IsaBELLE—Aren’t you even going to kiss me? 

Gus—No. 

IsABELLE—Aren’t you going to put me to bed? 

Gus—No! 

IsABELLE—Then I'll scream! (She starts to scream. He picks 
her up and starts to divan.) 

Gus—Dio mio! Am I a nurse maid that I have to take care 
so of babies? (Puts her on divan.) 

IsaBELLE—Now kiss me! 

Gus—Just a little one. (He leans over. She grabs him and 
kisses him soundly. With difficulty he breaks away.) Now— 
hook the chain on the door, Baby! (He starts for the door. She 
picks up the teddy bear and throws it on the floor, crying as she 
does so.) 

IsABELLE—I’m not a baby! I’m not a baby! 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 


The sun is trying to shine through the curtains of the Di Ruvo 
apartment next morning when Tomaso lets himself quietly in the 
door. His gentle knocking has not been heard. He wears the 
white jacket of a valet de chambre and catries a breakfast tray. 
Isabelle is asleep on the divan, stirring uneasily but not waking 
as Tom proceeds to draw the window curtains, uncover the canary 
and put the room in order. These tasks include his picking up 
and sorting out the silk things Isabelle has draped about the fur- 
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niture. One stocking, he notices, has a small hole. He finds a 
new pair in the stand drawer and substitutes them for the others. 

In fact, Tom finds everything he is looking for except the Count 
Di Ruvo. The Count is not in his bedroom, nor in the bathroom, 
nor under the covers of the divan. It is very puzzling. Tom 
needs Isabelle’s help. To waken her he turns on the phonograph 
which proceeds to play, more or less violently, “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 

Isabelle opens her eyes, sits up angrily, hurls the teddy bear 
off her bed, and commands that the music be stopped. She is not 
in good spirits this morning, and all she knows about “His Excel- 
lency” is that he spent the night upstairs in Judge Dempsey’s 
apartment. 

Tom is fairly, though modestly, nonplussed. 

As for breakfast, Isabelle would like a cup of coffee. She hates 
eggs and she doesn’t want to be bossed. Tom brings her plain 
tea, refuses her the cream and the sugar, and rather expects her 
to eat sausages. 

Judge Dempsey is the first caller and he is beaming. He knew 
Isabelle was the right kind of a girl. It is pretty hard to fool 
him on character. When Gus appeared at his door asking a bed 
for the night because Isabelle had sent him away, the Judge’s 
estimate of Isabelle was confirmed. There is something about a 
decent girl that shows in her eyes. 

The Judge has been stirring this morning. Been as far as the 
Grand Central and bought Isabelle a ticket home—a yard or more 
of ticket entitling her to ride all the way from New York to 
Yoakum, Oregon. The fact that she lives in Yoakum, Mississippi, 
complicates matters slightly. 

Furthermore, Isabelle does not like the idea of being sent home. 
She likes it even less when the Judge tells her the idea originated 
with Gus; that they bought the ticket as a joint present to their 
guest. 

Now Henry has telephoned. He is apologetic over the phone, 
and Isabelle agrees to see him. She knows now what she has 
to do. 

Isabelle is in the bathroom dressing when Gus bursts ecstat- 
ically into the room. He, too, has just made a most amazing dis- 
covery, he admits to the Judge. He isin love! Actually in love! 
He never expected it to happen again. But after he had lain 
awake all night he knew, and early this morning he had cabled 
his mamma for her permission. 

“I take the telephone,” explains Gus. “I say give me Western 
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Union, I say take a cable, please. And to my mother I say: 
‘Mamma Mia, I am in Jove. With the most beautiful, adorable, 
enchanting, exquisite, lovely, pure, intelligent, remarkable, edu- 
cateds 

“At fifty cents a word?” 

“It was your telephone—‘faithful, obedient and irreplaceable 
maiden in the entire world and I humbly beg your permission to 
marry her. Answer immediately. Urgent.’ The answer should 
be here now . . . let me see: two o’clock here is seven o’clock 
in the morning in Italy ... The cable would get there about 
nine ... Mamma would faint once with excitement . . . that 
takes about an hour ... then she composes her answer... 
that takes another hour . . . then Giulio the butler goes down 
to the telegraph office with the message . . . it isn’t far, but he’s 
old . .. that’s another hour . . . then two hours for transmis- 
sion, that makes nine o’clock . . . What time is it?” 

“Eleven minutes past ten.” 

“One hour and eleven minutes late! My God, they have no 
consideration.” 

Now Gus is upstairs getting dressed. The Judge has retrieved 
the last of Isabelle’s scattered belongings and passed them through 
the bathroom door to her. And then Henry arrives. 

The Judge does not care to meet Henry, and Isabelle is quite 
formal. Henry is apologetic. He had said some rotten things 
but he was pretty drunk. He would like to have a lot of things 
overlooked, but he is not without his suspicions as to the sleeping 
arrangements made by Isabelle the night before. He is willing 
to take her word for it that everything was all right, of course. 
But— 

“Tf I thought—” threatens Henry. 

“You can think anything you like,” counters Isabelle. “I know 
how your mind works.” 

“Naturally, I—” 

“T still have my virginity, if that’s what’s worrying you.” 

“Isabelle!” 

“Don’t be a hypocrite . . . that’s what you were thinking .. . 
though why they make so much fuss about it is more than I can 
understand.” 

“Fuss about it!” 

“You heard me. As if it mattered to anybody but me. By the 
way, I forgot to ask you. Are you pure?” 

“What? Why...” 

“You needn’t bother to answer. I’m not curious.” 
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Henry hopes that everything is settled and that their engage- 
ment still holds. Isabelle supposes it does. She is at least suffi- 
ciently complaisant to let him kiss her. 

Gus, bursting into the room, sees that kiss. Tom has brought 
him the answer to his cable and he has rushed back to read it 
to Isabelle when he finds her in Henry’s arms. It is not an en- 
couraging sight to Gus. He is quite depressed by it, in fact. He 
would, however, like to have a few words with Isabelle—alone— 
if she doesn’t mind. She doesn’t, and Henry’s objection does 
not count. 


ISABELLE (furning coldly to HeNry)—This gentleman has 
shown me the greatest courtesy, Henry. More than you can pos- 
sibly realize. You have nothing to fear in leaving me alone with 
him. 

Henry—I didn’t mean that. 

ISABELLE (still in the same level tone)—Will you wait for me 
in the car, please? 

HeNnry—Yeah, but— 

IsaBELLE—Are you going to start all over again, Henry? 

Henry (going to door)—Oh—all right. But it’s a damn funny 
idea. 

IsaBELLE (looking at Gus uneasily )—What is it, Gus? 

Gus (very gravely)—I came here just now . . . to ask you to 
marry me. 

IsaABELLE—Oh! 

Gus—Yes. 

IsABELLE—When did you get that idea? 

Gus—This morning . . . after I left you. I couldn’t sleep. I 


lay in bed wondering . . . wondering .. . 

IsABELLE—What to do with me? 

Gus—Yes. 

IsaBELLE—Then you thought of this . . . solution. 

Gus—yYes. Always you see, I thought marriage was not for 
me. For a woman, such life would be... Hell. Here a few 


months, then quick to Milan, a week at La Scala, then two, maybe 
three days at home, then a rotten trip to Spain (IsABELLE, 
who has been only to Excelsior Springs, West Orange, N. J., and 
New Vork, listens to this itinerary breathlessly. She dreamily 
contemplates the wonders of such a trip.) . . . one week in Bar- 
celona, one week in Madrid, then off to South America for the 
season. It’s terrible! 
IsABELLE—Yes, it must be. 
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Gus—it is. It’s awful. So always I put behind me thoughts 
of marriage, so that some poor woman would not have to... 
share my sufferings. 

IsABELLE—That was very thoughtful of you. 

Gus—But bad as it would be for the woman, think what it 
would mean for the children. 

IsaABELLE—Yes, I suppose it would be hard for the children. 

Gus—Terrible! But I will not be separated from my wife and 
children. I am, by nature, a family man. All my ancestors, on 
both sides, had families. 

IsABELLE—1 guess mine did too. 

Gus—So you can see what it would be like... . to travel? 
Nurses, valets, governesses, maids, toys . . . tutors, little boys, 
little girls, animals . . . it would be like traveling with a me- 
nagerie! 

IsABELLE—How many children did you expect to have? 

Gus—lI haven’t decided yet. 

IsaABELLE—Oh! 

Gus—But then this morning, I said, what the Hell, we only 
live once. If I can travel, the family can travel. So I put on 
my best suit, and came to tell you. And I found you there... 
(He extends his arm toward where she stood with HENRY.) So 
now ... before you go... out of my life into the arms of .. . 
a younger man, I want you please to remember that I loved you, 
Isabelle. 

IsaABELLE—You don’t. 


Gus (unheeding)— ... that I loved you. Very real... 
very fine . . . very honorable love. And when I lose you, I am 
losing something ... (ke taps his heart) of me. Something 


. .. | am afraid I will not find any more. (Jn @ more matter- 
of-fact tone.) Something I did not deserve, Isabelle, because I 
have been a very wicked man. But that is no consolation to me 
now. You must go now. You must not keep Henry waiting .. . 
the wife must be obedient and thoughtful. But if sometimes you 
hear me sing . . . you will know I am singing for you, Isabelle, 
only for you, and... and... that is all. 

IsABELLE—You don’t love me. (Facing him.) 

Gus—Would I then have asked you to marry me? The only 
time in my life I ask anybody. 

IsABELLE—And you were sure I’d say ‘‘Yes,” weren’t you? 

Gus—No, Isabelle, but I hoped. 

IsABELLE—Oh, yes, you were. 

Gus—No, my child. 
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IsABELLE—You were sure I’d say yes because I couldn’t do 
anything else. You felt sorry for me, and out of the kindness of 
your heart, you said well, nobody else wants her, she’s in trouble. 
Till take her. Well, I don’t want your charity. I won’t have it, 
yours or anybody else’s. 

Gus—But, I loved you, Baby— 

IsABELLE—Youw're just trying to make me unhappy by telling 
me this now. That’s what you’re doing. Well . . . it’s too late. 
I don’t love you. ..I1...I1love Henry. You saw me kissing 
him just now. You know what that means? It means .. . that 
for the rest of my life ...Im going to live ...in WEST 
ORANGE . . . New Jersey! 

Gus—But I loved you. 

IsABELLE—You don’t. 

Gus—I do. 

IsABELLE—You don’t! If you did, you wouldn’t have left me 
last night with that stuffed teddy bear. (She leaves the room.) 

Gus (putting out his hands)—Baby! (Now JupcE DEMPSEY 
appears in the door, watching ISABELLE leave.) 

JupcE—What does it say? 

Gus (reading)—Filio mio: tio ha mia permisso— (JUDGE in- 
terrupts— Yes, I read that version.) Oh, excuse me, I will 
translate: My son—you have my permission and my blessing 
but ... there cannot be no such person... you must be 
dreaming. I guess she is right . . . my mother. I was dream- 
ing. (The canary begins to sing.) You can sing, Caruso, but 
I... I will never sing again. 

JupcE—Oh, for God’s sake, let’s have a drink. (Phone starts 
to ring.) I have something in my room. (He leaves.) 

Gus (at phone)—Yes, who? Oh, hello, Lilli, but the confer- 
ence has just ended. No, it was not a success. I had hoped it 
would mean a long contract, but it was a complete failure. Yes, 
Lilli. No, Lilli, I cannot see you. (JupcE enters, leading Isa- 
es Gus sees her and puts receiver on phone. Then he rushes 
to her. 

IsABELLE—It wasn’t true. I lied to you. I do love you. 
(Telephone starts ringing in jerks, then begins to ring regularly. 
They embrace.) 

Gus—But I warn you—I must have four sons and seven 
daughters— 

JupcE (starting out)—Well, in that case, I’ll tell Henry not 
to wait. 

CURTAIN 


THE LAST MILE 
A Tragedy in Three Acts 


By JOHN WEXLEY 


IT has been a good many years since the production of a play 
has caused as much excitement in theatrical New York as did 
that of John Wexley’s “The Last Mile,” which was done at the 
Sam H. Harris Theatre February 14. Probably the production 
of “What Price Glory?” in 1924, the Stallings-Anderson war play, 
which created something of a sensation on its own account, is the 
nearest event of comparative significance. 

“The Last Mile” is the tragedy of the death house in a state 
penitentiary. Its basis and inspiration were found by its author 
in a short play printed in the American Mercury in July, 1929, 
detailing, by verbatim report, death house conversations the night 
set for an electrocution, as they were set down by Robert Blake, 
who left the play as his only legacy for his mother. Blake died 
in the chair for a murder committed in Texas. This play was 
called “The Law Takes Its Toll.” 

Using the Blake manuscript as the basis of his first act Mr. 
Wexley added to it two acts devoted to such prison mutinies as 
had recently occurred in both the Canon City, Colo., and the 
Auburn, N. Y., prisons. The result is a tragedy so tense, so 
stripped of theatrical artificialities, and emotionally so moving 
that even calloused reviewers of plays were frank to admit its dis- 
turbing and unsettling effect upon their nerves. 

The play was extravagantly praised in the press as a tragedy 
that might conceivably fail of popular support, but one that must 
be reckoned among the greatest theatre exhibits of the time. 

A few weeks after the premiere Mrs. Ella Blake, the mother of 
the Robert Blake whose prison manuscript had inspired the play, 
having been counseled by friendly attorneys in the Southwest not 
to be content with that division of the royalties offered her by 
Mr. Wexley’s agents, came personally to New York to demand 
her rights. A compromise was effected by which Mr. Wexley 
agreed to pay Mrs. Blake twenty per cent of all royalties and a 
proportionate share of book ant ate rights. Mrs. Blake also 
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attended the play on this visit and, far from sinking into the 
swoon expected, was frank to say she thought it quite mild as 
compared with life in the real prison in which her boy was held 
previous to his death. 

The audience facing the stage at a performance of “The Last 
Mile” is sitting presumably across the corridor in cells evenly 
numbered, facing the odd row, or cells 1 to 13. 

At one end of the corridor, that at the left of the audience, 
there is the barred and bolted steel door that leads to the offices 
and the prison yard. At the opposite end of the corridor is an- 
other steel door painted green, the entrance to the electrocution 
chamber. 

Standing grasping the doors of their cells, unable to see each 
other, or pacing the space between the door and the back wall of 
their cells, are six prisoners. Cell 1 is temporarily empty. At the 
entrance door an armed guard, named Drake—“a cruel, mean, 
vicious, handsome, clean-cut American,” of 28—leans back in his 
chair keeping a baleful and contemptuous eye on the cells before 
him. 

It is about 9 o’clock in the evening of a May day. At 11 
Richard Walters, Cell 7, a “tall, slender, romantic, good-looking 
boy,” about 25 years old, is scheduled to “burn.” Walters, as his 
author sees him, “has lots of guts, is religious and conventional; 
has a good sense of humor, but can be a real man, too; a blue- 
eyed type and inclined to be a trifle heavy.” 

At the moment Walters is beginning to react to an approach- 
ing nervous hysteria. He realizes that he has but a couple of 
hours left, and is trying desperately to appear brave and undis- 
mayed. His voice, in spite of him, rises a note or two above its 
normal pitch when he speaks. 

The other prisoners are doing what they can to help him keep 
his spirits up. Red Kirby, his neighbor in Cell 9, is sure Walters 
will yet get a stay from the Governor. Such things have hap- 
pened, and Kirby, being a man of 45, “a real bandit with years 
of experience,” feels that he can speak with some authority. He 
already has had a couple of stays himself. 

“The Governor gave a couple last week,” calls Red. ‘No 
reason why you should not get one.” 

“You'll get it, white boy,” echoes Sunny Jackson, Negro, from 
Cell 13. “You'll get it. Just you keep right on praying.” 

Sunny is coal black, a giant in stature, both religious and super- 
stitious. On occasion he breaks into song and his voice is deep 
and melodious. 
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In Cell 11 Eddie Werner, a “thin, emaciated, ascetic, gray and 
bony” little man, who has lost his mind, recites in a fervent wail 
parts of a mysterious verse that is never finished— 


“T have seen them come 
I have seen them go—” 


Werner is only awaiting the order of the Lunacy Commission 
to be taken away from the death house. Walters might have 
“‘gone nuts,” too, but it is too late to try that now. 

. The guards bring in Walters’ last meal. All the prisoners are 
interested in that. Especially Sunny. 


Jackson—What did you ohder, Seven? (A guard opens the 
door, delivers the tray to DRAKE and exits.) 

WaLTeERS—I ordered a tenderloin steak, baked potatoes, fruit 
cocktail, bread and lots of butter, coffee and some mushroom soup. 
(A guard gives him food through aperture.) 

Jackson—That oughta be plenty. 

WaLTEerS—Yea, I guess I’ll be gettin’ good and hungry on my 
way down. 

Jackson—Ah can’t figah how yo’ all came to think of that 
theah mushroom soup. (Scratches his head.) But Ah don’t think 
Ah could eat it if Ah was yo’. 

WALTERS (testily)—-Aw, shut up. I got the chance to eat to- 
night, what I want and all I want, and I’m goin’ to. I’m sorry 
I didn’t order fried turkey and a lot of side dishes. 

Krrpy—tThey’ll give you anything you ask for. 

Mayor (sarcastically)—Yeah. Any reasonable request you 
make now will not be refused you. 

Jackson—Where do yuh think they got that theah mushroom 
soup from? Is it canned soup? 

WALTERS (eating)—I dunno. It tastes too good to tell. 

Jackson—Ah wish Ah had some. 

WaLtTERS—You’ll have it, Thirteen. You'll have all you want. 

Jackson—-Please woan’t yuh stop callin’ me Thirteen? How 
many times ...? 

Watters—I'll stop. (Ceases to eat suddenly.) I’m feelin’ 
sick. I don’t think I can finish this all. 


Someone has sent a handful of cigars for Walters and left no 
name. He divides them with “Killer” Mears, Cell 5, and Fred 
Mayor, Cell 3. Mears is “of the type that deserves the name. 
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Hard as nails, medium height; wiry; narrow, hard eyes; narrow 
mouth; illiterate but intelligent; dominant.” 

Mayor is only about 23, “hot-tempered, nervous, intelligent, 
cruel, handsome; women, perhaps, would call him sweet at times.” 

“Say, Fred Mayor,” calls Walters shrilly. “I’m gonna ask 
them to let me hold your hand tonight.” 

“The hell they will,” laughs Mayor. 

“Sure they will, and you'll get the juice through you and we'll 
go to hell together.” 

The whole tier laughs at this—all except demented Eddie 
Werner. He goes on with his recitation— 


“The death house’s where they come and go, 
They linger just a little time 
Before they give you the electric chair 
Sentenced for some awful crime—”’ 


There are shouts and protests. ‘“Fer Christ’s sake, Eddie! 
Have a heart,” cries the unhappy Walters, covering his ears with 
his hands to shut out the dismal verse. But there is no stopping 
Werner— 


“When I hear the lonesome hum of the motor 
That sends the high voltage to your chest, 
I have a sad, unexplainable sensation 
Running through my breast—”’ 


“God, God, I’ll go mad,” shrieks Walters, and his protests are 
joined by those of Mears. But Guard Drake will do nothing to 
quiet Werner. Drake likes poetry. 

They have changed guards now. O’Flaherty, a kinder man, 
has relieved Drake. And Werner is quiet for the moment. Then 
there is an ominous hum of electric current. The lights grow dim 
and lighten again. The men know what that means. They are 
testing the chair. They have been “playin’ with it all the goddam 
day,” according to Mears, just as though nobody had any nerves. 

They are all nervous now. The hum of the machine has 
brought life closer to them—and death. The current has even 
attacked Walters’ vitals. He doubles with the pain of it. It'll 
get worse, Red Kirby says. 

Principal Keeper Callahan and Guard Harris bring in Tom 
D’Amoro, a “tough, dapper, curly-haired, short, dark Italian- 
American.” D’Amoro is the new inmate for Cell 1. 

D’Amoro pauses before the door of his cell. It is the conclud- 
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ing gesture of a long-drawn defiance. Harris would hurry him 
in. “What’s your hurry? I got plenty of time,” the Italian 
counters, cynically. And then, with gusto, he spits at the ceiling 
of his ‘‘ice-box.” 

The others are soon acquainted with D’Amoro. He gives his 
name in response to Mears’ questioning, and admits his offense. 
Yeah, he’s the dago that croaked the cop. 

One by one the others introduce themselves. “My name is 
Mears, Cell 5.” “Fred Mayor, Cell 3.” “Vincent Jackson, in 
the last cell.” “Red Kirby, Cell 9.” 

“Pleased to meet you, fellers. Who’s goin’ to burn tonight?” 

“Number 7,” shrieks Walters. ‘Seven is gonna burn... 
Richard Walters!” 

Eddie Werner, the demented one, is at his poetry again. They 
explain Eddie to D’Amoro. He is quite in agreement with them 
in thinking that the authorities should get Werner to hell out of 
there! 

There are a few other commissions that Walters has to take 
care of. His money for one thing. He’s only got a coupla dol- 
lars, but they might as well go to someone. There are no takers 
at first, but finally Vincent Jackson thinks perhaps he might as 
well take the money, seein’ it’s botherin’ Walters. If the stay 
comes he can send it right back— 

There are four packs of cigarettes. They go to Mears and 
Mayor. 

It is getting late. And yet there’s still time for that stay— 

Werner is off again— 


“When I hear the lonesome hum of the motor 
That sends the high voltage to your chest—” 


And D’Amoro, the newcomer, catching the hysteria of the mo- 
ment, is yelling his own defense ceaselessly— 

“J couldn’t help killing him. He shot at me on the roof and 
it was either me or him. Now what could I do! If a guy is 
pumpin’ lead at you and you hear the bulls and dicks blowin’ 
their whistles down below in the streets and people shoutin’ and 
ya got a gun, why ya just shoot back. Ya just gotta shoot back.” 

Jackson is singing, low and feelingly— 


“Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 
Nobody knows but Jesus, 
Nobody knows the trouble—” 
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Keeper Callahan is in with a telegram. It is for Walters. He 
reads it tremblingly and shouts an answer: 

“Hell, no! Tell ’em I said, Hell, no!” 

“Who are you yelling at?’” demands Callahan. 

“You! You!” shouts Walters. “Tell ’em I said, Hell, no!” 

“That’s what the Governor said for you, too,’ mutters Cal- 
lahan, as he walks out the door. 

Slowly the dread significance of that statement strikes Walters’ 
consciousness. At first he tries not to hear. The others would 
reassure him. He’s a mean skunk, that keeper. He’s just tryin’ 
to frighten Seven. Then Walters knows. And crumples under 
the blow. 

Well, he told ’em Hell no, anyway! That was a telegram from 
the sheriff of some other county askin’ if he and a friend might 
sit in on the execution. And Walters told ’em. The warden had 
explained that he could have five personal witnesses if he wanted 
them, in addition to the five for the State, but— 

Father O’Connors, a priest of 35, ‘tall, well-built, religious,” 
has come to hear Walters’ prayers. The guard lets him in the 
cell, and as he adjusts the stole about his shoulders Walters 
reads— 

“T confess to Almighty God, to blessed Mary ever Virgin .. . 
to blessed Michael the Archangel . . . to blessed John the Bap- 
tist . . . to the Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, and to all the 
saints, and to you, Father, that I have sinned exceedingly in 
thought, word and deed, through my fault, through my fault, 
through my own grievous fault. 


O’Connors—Sancti. Amen. Now, Walters, you believe in 
God? 

WattErs—lI do, Father. 

O’Connors—In his only Son, Our Lord... 

Mayor—Huh! 

Mears—Shh ... Keep quiet. 

O’Connors (continuing )—Forgiveness of sin through the resur- 
rection of the body, and life everlasting? 

Watters—lI do, Father. 

O’Connors—Taken the name of God in vain? 

WALTERS—I have. 

O’Connors—Committed robbery or adultery? 

WALTERS—NoO, never, Father, never. 

O’ Connors—Procured, desired or hastened the death of any- 
one? (WALTERS is still. ) Well, have you? 
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WattTers—I have, Father, but I didn’t mean it. Honest! I 
didn’t. It was all an accident. So help me, Jesus. So help me. 
(He commences to sob convulsively but quietly.) 

O’Connors (places his hand on his shoulder consolingly)—God 
is merciful, Walters, to those who have faith. Say a good act of 
contrition. 

WaLTERS—Here? 

O’Connors—Yes, begin here. 

WALTERS (reads)—O, my God, I am heartily sorry for having 
offended Thee and I detest all my sins, because I dread the loss 
of Heaven and the pains of Hell, but most of all because they 
offend Thee, my God, who art all, good and deserving of all my 
love. I firmly resolve, with the help of Thy Grace, to confess my 
sins, to do penance, and to amend my life. Amen. 

O’Connors (as WALTERS reads)—Dominus noster Jesus 
Christus te absolvat; et ego, auctoritate ipsius, te absolvat (in 
decreasing tones) ab omni vinculo excommincationis, et, interdisti, 
inquintum possum, et tu indignes. Deinde ego te absolve a pec- 
catis tuis, in nomine Patris et Filli, et Spiritus. Amen. All right. 
God bless you. I'll see you later, Walters. 


Father O’Connors is not as successful in stirring the interest of 
the other prisoners. Mayor openly flouts his offers of spiritual 
help and Mears flings back in his face his statements of the peace 
and understanding that comes with faith. Nor is Mears con- 
vinced that Walters is any better off for the help the priest has 
given him. 

“Tt seems to me he’s very brave,” insists Father O’Connors. 

“Brave,” sneers Mears. ‘“Why—how the hell is he brave if 
I’m afraid, too? How is he feeling if my belly is turning over 
with the idea?” 

“He has faith, John, he believes. I wish you would allow me 
to talk to you, too—about God—about—” 

“Listen here, O’Connors—I look at you and I can’t make you 
out. You look like a fellow that’s read books and always kept 
your eyes open. You talk like a three-year old. You want me 
to believe—in what? In another world? So that I shouldn’t 
fear to go on the week of the ninth? Eh? All right. What 
kind of a place is this next world of yours? What’s in it? Did 
anyone ever see it? Where’s your proof that it exists?” 

“You’ve got to have faith—in the Lord, and believe in his Son 
—the Christ—he promised—he died—” 

“That ain’t faith. That’s just closing your eyes and wishing. 
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Say—I’ve been through too much. Maybe I ever went to 
school. Maybe I never had no education, but I’ve thought a lot 
in my time—I had to, and I know this: I got to see it in black 
and white, I got to have two and two make four. I ain’t talkin’ 
myself into nothing. Say, don’t you think I’d like to believe and 
so not be afraid of that in there . . . (gestures to door on right) 
not have to wait, and worry and wait—and go nice and peaceful, 
and smiling and have faith? Why sure—you can talk that way— 
you don’t have to go—you’re not waiting—afraid—afraid . . .” 

“T would have no fear.” 

“You wouldn’t?” 

“T’m certain I wouldn’t.” 

When the guards, Peddie and Drake, come to prepare Walters 
for the chair they let him bring the rest of his possessions from 
the cell and pass them among his cellmates. There are a few 
oranges, a pipe and a book. 

Now they have shaved Walters’ temples, slit the cloth of the 
left trouser leg and shaved the side of the calf. He will not let 
them shave the crown of his head, even when Drake warns him 
that he will get twice as much juice if he doesn’t, so they soak 
the hair with alcohol. 

He is a subdued and trembling Walters as he is locked back in 
his bare‘cell. He has joked with the others and promised fre- 
quently to meet them in Hell. He will be brave, all right. He’ll 
do them credit. But it is 10 o’clock. It isn’t easy to forget that. 
It isn’t anything that sucking an orange will help, either. 

“Tt ain’t that, Red,’ Walters admits to Kirby. “You see, I 
just hate to go. I didn’t know I hated anything so bad in all my 
life. I hate to leave you guys.” 

“This old life isn’t any good anyway, Kid. .Let’s just hope 
you're goin’ to a better one. Maybe there is a better place some- 
where. There oughta be.” 

Now Walters is in the grip of hysteria again. What if he 
shouldn’t get that stay? What if he shouldn’t? What if he 
shouldn’t? 

Excitedly, faster and faster he repeats the query. Each time 
one of them assures him that he will, he will, he’s sure to get it! 

“Well—just keep by me, you damn guys.” 

It is a last appeal for support. 

“Keep stickin’ by me. I'll build me an air-castle—or some- 
thin’, to get my mind off it, off the chair. Hey, tell us how you 
slit his throat, Sunny. Tell us how you ripped up that high 
yaller.” 
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“Lemme “lone, white boy. Ah’m busy prayin’ for you.” 

“Thanks. Keep it up. I'll pray for you later on. Wish I had 
a drink.” 

It is against the rules, but Guard O’Flaherty produces a flask 
and Walters gulps a drink. 

An evangelist has called. He, too, would help to guide the de- 
parting soul. His assurances of salvation are as positive and as 
slangy as Billy Sunday’s. He doesn’t get a great deal of sym- 
pathy. 

“Aw, can that stuff, Aimee MacPherson,” sneers Mayor. 
“Don’t think you can make us believe you’re a man by using 
slang.” 

They have brought Walters the coffee he didn’t drink with his 
last dinner. It quiets his nerves for the moment. 

“Red, you were damned lucky to get that thirty-five-day stay,” 
he tells Kirby. “Boy, I wish I had one. Looks like I ought to 
get one stay, at least. Just one.” 

“Seven, if it was possible for me to do it, I’d give you half of 
mine and we'd both have seventeen and a half days each. I wish 
I could do it.” 

“You wouldn’t fool me, would you, Red? This ain’t no time to 
do that.” 

“Not right here in town with my shirt on. Of course I got no 
way to prove my statement to you. I can see why you find it 
hard to believe; but just the same, I would do it. I would. I 
wish it was only possible, because I hate like hell to see you go, 
Seven.” 

“T wish you could do it, Red. If you ain’t kiddin’ me.” 

“He ain't,” insists Mayor. “He’d do it. I believe him.” 

“Va all think so, guys?” Walters finds it difficult to believe in 
such imagined generosity. 

“Seven, we all think he means what he says,” calls D’Amoro. 

“Well, thanks a lot, Red.” And Walters is deeply pleased. 

Father O’Connors is back. A guard carries a portable altar, 
which is placed in Walters’ cell. The candles are lighted. His 
preparations made, O’Connors leaves, but will be back shortly to 
administer holy communion. 

“Seven, there must be something for you to look forward to,” 
consoles Red Kirby. “It must be better than this life or it 
wouldn’t be worth much. I don’t think any of us is losin’ much 
when we walk to that chair. Anyhow, there’s bound to be a 
Heaven or something, and if there is something or somebody like 
a God, everybody’ll have the opportunity to get in right.” 
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Two reporters have arrived. They are the friendliest, the 
squarest of the lot. They come from the News and the Post. 
Walters had half promised to give them his whole story. He 
hesitates now, but little by little he blurts it out as they stand 
in front of his cell. 


WaLTERS—She wasn’t no kid, like the D.A. said she was. She 
was over sixteen. You see her pictures. (Pauses.) I was makin’ 
pretty good money. I was workin’ then for the town gas com- 
pany, as a meter-reader. I loved her.... 

Frost—You did. (WALTERS nods.) You really loved her? 

Watters (slowly)—Yes, I did. I was crazy over her, I guess. 
I’d been pretty wild, ya see, and I liked her, so much, I guess, 
because she was so, so . . . Clean, a virgin, and very pretty. 

Frost—Then what? 

Watters—Well ... I wanted to marry her... I asked 
her, ya might not believe me, but I did. I’d have done every- 
thing for her, but she kidded me and teased me along, and I— 
I couldn’t sleep nights. I wanted her so. Well, that day I took 
her ridin’. You won’t believe me, but it’s true . . . true as God. 
I took her ridin’ to elope with her. She asked me where I was 
goin’. I said, “Just ridin’.” And she says, “It’s time to go back,” 
and I laugh and say, “Sure, Ethel, sure. We'll go back, and how.” 
Well, she gets nervous. Ya see, she didn’t give me much credit 
for honest intentions, and that was what ... (Catches himself.) 
Well, I’ll come to that, and here she is gettin’ nervous. So I see 
she’s gotta know and I drive into a side road, and park under a 
tree near a little brook. Well, very slow-like I take out the dia- 
mond engagement ring I had bought for her, and I tell her to shut 
her eyes. She does. I slip the ring on her finger. Now get this, 
cause you woulda done the same. I take and I kiss her hand 
with the ring on it. She opens her eyes and looks at me for a 
second, then she looks at her hand and says softly ... ‘Oh!” 

Then I kiss her on the mouth, and it was the first time, 
and... it was... wonderful. It was a nice, clear day, near 
about sunset. She lets me kiss her, but suddenly she begins to 
squirm and yell, “No, no. I don’t want to. Let me go. I hate 
you. Take me home. I hate you. I hate you.” And she rips 
He the ring and throws it into the little brook near us, right outa 
the car. 

Frost (makes a note)—A little brook, eh? 

Brooxs (aside to Frost)—Shh. Shh. Well, what happened? 

Watters (after a slight pause, speaking a bit faster)—I don’t 
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know what. But I think to myself. Aw, what the hell. I'll give 
her the works. I don’t care, and besides, I was sore. Jeez, figger 
throwin’ away my ring, the ring that would have made her my 
own wife. I was sore. I pulled her out of the car and laid her 
on the grass and just... 

Frost—Forced her. 

WALTERS (speaking quite rapidly now)—Yea. Then she began 
to cry and yell. Then she said, “Ill have you arrested. I’ll have 
you put in jail.” And she called me all kinds of dirty names. 
Well, I don’t know, I was sore. Now get this, cause you would 
have done the same, maybe. I get peeved and I hit her. She 
goes down. (Slight pause.) I’m sure it was that sharp rock under 
her head that did the killin’, cause I couldn’t hit hard enough to 
kill anybody, although maybe I could, but anyway it wasn’t like 
that D.A. said, that I hit her with the rock, but I didn’t mean it 
. . - honest, I didn’t mean it. (Stops abruptly.) 

Brooxs—Anything else? Any more? 

Watters (slowly, wearily)—Huh? More? No... buddy 
... ITmtired. (Apologetically.) I don’t feel like goin’ on. You 
guys know the rest. 

Brooxs—Sure, we do, sure. Well, thanks. I'll do something 
for you some day. 

WALTERS—See what you can do for my mother. Will ya? 

Frost—Sure we will. We'll run her a newspaper fund... 
O.K.? 

Watters—Gee. Thanks. 

Frost—Well, so long. Good luck. 

WALTERS—So long, fellers. Thanks a lot for comin’. 

Brooxs—So long. 


Walters is still hopeful of that stay. The warden’s secretary 
has promised him that he will stand right by the telephone. But— 

Here is Principal Keeper Callahan with the death warrant. He 
has to read that. It is one of the rules. There is no life in Cal- 
lahan’s voice as he begins— 

“People of the State of Oklahoma vs. Richard Walters. State 
of Oklahoma, County of Elmira. To the Agent and Warden of 
the Keystone Prison at Keystone, Oklahoma. Whereas, at a trial 
term of the County Court, held in and for—” 

The voice drones on to the signature: “James Carney Leffing- 
worth, County Judge of Elmira County, Oklahoma, presiding.” 

“That’s all, Seven. Anything you want to say, say now. Your 
mother asked me to get your last words for her.” 
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“T’d send her a telegram if I had the money, but I gave it all 
away to Thirteen.” 

Thirteen passes a bill back and Callahan writes the telegram. 

“Tell her I’m laughin’, and jokin’, and singin’. Tell her I’m 
thinkin’ of her. Tell her I’m all right. All right. Got that? 
That my thoughts are all of her. . .” 

Callahan has gone. The guard has lighted a cigarette for 
Walters. Jackson is praying hard for him now, and Walters is 
trying desperately to hold on, as he said he would. He even tries 
to sing a little— 


“A little white light will lead you to my blue heaven. 
A smiling face, a fireplace, a cozy room—” 


The tune is pathetically off key. The song is soon finished. 
Kirby and D’Amoro have voiced their last hope that if Wal- 
ters has to go he will take it like a man and Walters has prom- 
ised. 

“They say that a fellow has never died here who didn’t show 
weakness,” he tells them. “I’m going to show them that I can go 
like a man. I can, all right! Ican! I can!” 

“A guard brings the keys to the green door. The priest follows. 
In Walters’ cell he administers the Holy Communion. 

“Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name—” 

The priest repeats the Lord’s prayer. Walters continues after 
him. 

“Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit—” 

With an effort the prayer is finished. There is still another. 
Father O’Connors is a gentle prompter. 

“OQ Lord Jesus, God of my heart, and life of my soul,” cries 
Walters, until his voice breaks and the sobs come. “Oh, Jesus 
Christ, get me out of here,” he calls, desperately; ‘don’t let me 
go, don’t let me die—” 

Again the gentle priest inspires a new and desperate courage. 
Walters’ voice strengthens as he repeats the passages. And now 
the prayers are finished and Father O’Connors has taken his 
stand in front of the green door. Book in hand, he is reading 
softly aloud. 

“T hate to go but it looks like it’s gotta be done,” calls Walters. 

“Don’t give up hope,” repeats the ever hopeful Kirby. 
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WaLTERS—I still got hopes but they’re gettin’ weak. 

WERNER—Ho . . . Imes. When your time draws near, less 
than one hour. 

Wa ters—Light me a cigarette. (There is a tense air of ex- 
pectancy that grows heavier and heavier. More and more.intense. 
One can almost feel it, touch it.) Let me out with the boys, 
O’Flaherty, I wanna tell ’em all good-bye. 

O’FLAHERTY—I can’t do it, Seven. I would if I could, but 
it would be against the rules. I’m awful sorry. I wish I could. 

WALTERS (with attempted nonchalance)—Oh, I don’t care; 
’sall right. (He is given one.) I’m not takin’ it as hard as I 
thought I’d be. I’m pretty nervous though; I never had any- 
thing to do with electricity before. Wonder how it feels? 
Wonder if a guy knows anything? I hope it won’t take long. 
They say Skippy Woodworth turned all his insides red from 
the burning. His brain, too. Is that right about them keepin’ 
the brains here in the hospital for findin’ out things? I don’t 
think my insides’7ll turn red. They got it perfected by now. 
Skippy was a long time ago. I hope my insides don’t turn 
Tee. se. < 

Mayor—Aw, ya never know what hits ya. It’s all over in a 
few shakes. Brace up. 

WALTERS (speaking in a sort of strange monotone)—Ya know 
it’s funny. I was worse at my trial than I am now. I almost 
broke down at my trial. I lost fifteen and a half pounds, while 
my case was in court. (Suddenly, as if in anguish.) Give me 
some more coffee, fer Christ’s sakes! 

Mayor—Oh, my God! 

Watters (Guard gives him coffee.)—Huh! Well, here’s to 
the old death house, boys! 

CALLAHAN (enters with more guards. Cell 7 is unlocked by 
one.)—All right, Seven. Let’s go. (Seven exits cell slowly.) 

Watters (wavers, but the guards hold him on either side. 
Gulps and swallows with difficulty)—Good-bye, Sunny. I won’t 
shake hands. It’s bad luck. 

Jackson—Good-bye, Mr. Walters. Ah hope mah prayers done 
yuh some good. 

Watters (crosses to Eleven)—Good-bye, Eddie. I don’t know 
which of us is better off. 

WeERNER—Good-bye, son. Farewell. (Beckons him with his 
finger to come closer.) 

Watters (interrupts)—O. K., Eddie. 
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Krirsy—Good-bye, kid. Stand right up. 

Watters—Huh. I think I’m doin’ about as well as you would 
do. 

Kirspy—I know you are. 

WaLtTEeRs—Good-bye. 

Kirspy—S’long. Don’t fergit to hold it. 

Watters (as he crosses slowly to Five, he looks down upon 
his split trouser leg)—Huh. They split my pants, and I don’t 
like it much. This is a new style boys. How do you like it? 
Hello, Five. Give me a drag, will ya? (The guards seize him, 
as he bends over to take a puff.) Don’t worry. I ain’t gonna run 
away. 

Mrars—Good-bye, Seven. Stay with ’em. 

Wa ters—I’ll make it. Good-bye, Killer John Mears. 

Merars—Good-bye, Richard Walters. Give ’em my best re- 
gards. (Laughs.) Laugh at ’em. 

Watters—I will. I will. I can do it. Good-bye, Freddie. 
I hope you get a stay. 

Mayor—Hope so. Good-bye. Ill meet ya in two weeks. 
Wait for me. 

Watters—Ubh-huh. S’long. Glad I met ya, One. 

D’Amoro—Likewise. Good-bye. (WALTERS is now again held 
by the guards.) 

Wa.tTEerS—This is the last mile. (He is now at the green door, 
the PRINCIPAL KEEPER, CALLAHAN and the Priest behind him 
and a guard in front. The guard unlocks the green door, yanks 
at it but it fails to open. Almost hysterically.) Say, Five. They 
can’t get the damned door open. What d’ya think of that? 

Merars—Take those keys and open it for em, Seven. (Laughs.) 

Watters (slowly)—I’d stay right here until next Christmas 
before I’d open it for ’em. (The door is finally opened.) Well, 
it’s open. I'll say good-bye to everybody again. So long, every- 
body. (Cries of “good-bye,” “so long,” etc.) I wish I’m the 
last one who ever sits in that goddam, bastard chair. (He exits. 
The lights suddenly grow dim after a pause and the whine of 
the motor is heard. There is a pause. Then Mayor breaks 
down and sobs.) 

Mears (as the lights go dim again)—They’re givin’ him the 
juice again. (Shouts in a terrible rage.) What the hell are they 
tryin’ to do? Cook him? 
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ACTATI 


Two weeks later the inmates of the death house are the same. 
Sunny Jackson has been moved into Cell 7 and is playing a 
game of checkers with Red Kirby in Cell 9. The checker board 
is on a stool in the corridor placed in front of the partition 
dividing the cells. The men can both reach it through the bars, 
but neither can see the other. 

Mayor, Werner, Mears and D’Amoro are either leaning idly 
against their cell doors or are stretched out on their bunks. It 
is late afternoon and a descending sun shines thinly through the 
cell windows at back. It is the day appointed for Mayor’s execu- 
tion. 

Mayor is still outwardly calm. He has a pain over his heart, 
he admits to Mears, but he is hoping he will stand up. What 
is he thinking of? Of his girl mostly. His girl Elaine— 

Elaine hasn’t been to see him lately. She’s sick. She’ll be 
giving birth any day now. But it won’t be a nameless kid 
shell be having. Fred and Elaine were hitched in court, right 
after the sentence, he is quick to register. They’re married, all 
right. And Elaine— 

The name starts the crazed Werner reciting poetry again. 


“Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat—” 


This time Werner does not irritate Mayor. He likes this 
poem. He learned it once in high school. It’s about King 
Arthur and his knights. 


“High in her chamber, up on a tower to the east 
Guarded the sacred shield of Launcelot—” 


Werner can’t remember more than that. They would all like 
him to go on now, but he can’t remember. Keeper Callahan is 
in with a notice from the warden. It concerns the appeal of 
Mayor’s case and, according to the rules, it has to be read, 
whether Mayor wants to hear it or not. The notice expresses 
the warden’s regret that the appeal has been denied. The original 
sentence of death will be carried out. 


Mayor (after a pause)—You know, I once read, that when 
a man is about to die, he was drowning in this story, that he’d 
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give anything in the world to live just another minute. He’d 
give anything. What do you think of that, Five? 

Mears—Huh? I wasn’t listenin’. 

D’Amoro—I believe that, Three. 

Mayor—It said that if a drowning man could have just a 
square yard of earth in the middle of an ocean, he’d be satisfied 
to stay there all his life instead of dyin’ just that minute. 

Merars—That’s right. 

Mayor—I’m afraid to die, honest. I got everything to live 
for. I got a good family, I got a good trade, and I got a won- 
derful girlk Why do I have to—die? I’m too young—I ain’t 
lived at all. (Pause.) I always wanted to travel and see the 
world and I never got the chance. I worked so God damn hard. 
First I was a porter, when I was fifteen, and I had to leave school 
when my mother died. Then I was a shipping clerk, bossing 
fifteen men, and makin’ good money. 

Krrpy—But you did kill him, didn’t you? I hope you ain’t 
claimin’ to us that you’re innocent. 

Mayor (wearily)—No, I don’t claim that. I admit it. I 
shot him... . 

D’Amoro—Why? 

Mayor (repeats)—Why! Why! Christ! I don’t know. I” 
was nuts. Yeah. Why did I? Oh, sweetheart, my sweet girl! 
Poor kid, first she’s my sweetheart, then she’s my wife, and right 
away she’s got to be my widow— Oh—Jesus—why—why the 
hell— 

Mears (slowly)—Sweetheart—wife and widow—all in three 
minutes. ... 

Mayor (dully) —Sweetheart—wife—widow. .... (Drake 
laughs.) 

Krirpy—Brace up, Three, don’t let that screw laugh at ya. 

Mears—Shut your mug, screw. 

Drake—Shut yourself, Mears. You don’t give orders. You 
take ’em! 

Jackson—That white boy’s lower than whale dung. 

Drake—All right. J’ll see you burn yet. 

Jackson—You keep your mouth shut, or you'll be feeling my 
black hands on your throat. 

DrAkE—Wouldn’t you like to, Boogey. 

Kirspy—lIf that nigger ever got you between his hands, you’d 
need Holy Communion quick. 

Jacxson—Need something. 
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Mayor has got out a picture of Elaine. He is proud of that 
picture. He wants the others to see it. Both Mears and 
D’Amoro agree that Elaine’s a fine-looking girl, Mayor would 
go on talking about Elaine, but there are other thoughts that 
keep crowding in—thoughts of how Walters took it when it came 
his time, singin’ ten minutes before, and makin’ cracks about 
waitin’ for Christmas when they couldn’t get the door open. 

Nerve? That wasn’t nerve! Not as Killer Mears sees it. 
They’re all scared stiff, swears Mears. They could save juice 
on a lot of ’em if they’d examine them before the switch is pulled. 


Jackson—lI suah didn’t wanna see that fellah Waltahs go. 

Krrpy—That’s all right. You'll meet him in Heaven, Sunny. 

Jackson—I’m thinkin’ I won’t even meet him, nor you, nor 
any white man up in Heaven, Red Boy. You know that song— 
I got shoes, you got shoes, goes like this—(Begins to sing.)—All 
Gawd’s chillum got shoes. When Ah git to Heaven Ah’m gonna 
put on my shoes and Ah’m gonna walk all over God’s Heaven— 
Well, that song is all one grand lie—and it’s a fool nigger that 
believe it. Don’t you all know theah is two Heavens, one foah 
the white man and one foah the black man. Why, if I could 
sneak mah way into that theah white man’s Heaven by accident 
or somepin’—why youah keepahs up there would say to me— 
What for you want in this Heaven, anyhow? Who told you to 
come heah? Don’t you all know this ain’t youah place? Git 
ovah in your own nigger Heaven long by that theah toilet, you 
black bastard, before youah is sent to nigger Hell. 

Kirpy—What—have you got a hell—too—for the niggers? 

Jackson (bditterly)—Suah—suah there is a nigger hell. Do 
you think they’re gonna let us fry in the same fiah with yoh all? 
—No, sir, never no fry. 


Guard Harris has brought in Mayor’s supper. He passes it 
on to Drake and Drake takes it over to Mayor’s cell. As he 
turns to go back to his station at the door Killer Mears’ arms 
shoot out and circle his neck in a vise-like grip. 

Drake is helpless. He struggles briefly. Slowly his body sags 
toward the floor. 

Mears reaches through the bars, takes the prostrate guard’s 
gun and keys and quickly lets himself out. 

“It’s a quarter past five, men,” he calls to the others in muffled, 
excited tones; “we gotta work fast. We ain’t got no time to 
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waste. Just watch me! I’m the leader. I’m runnin’ this 
He unlocks Cell 7. “Come out, Sunny!” 


12 


Jackson—I’m with yuh, Boss. 

Mears (unlocks Cell 3)—Come on out, Mayor. 

Mavor—Mears, Mears. You’re a man, Mears. 

Mears—All right. Keep your shirt on. Don’t get excited. 
(Unlocks Cell 1.) All right, One, out. Maybe you won’t be 
sittin’ on that chair on the 29th. 

Krrpy—Maybe he won’t live to see the 29th. 

Mears—Sure, maybe he won’t, but what of it. What’s the 
matter? Ain’t you joinin’ with us? 

Krirpy—The warden’s a pretty good skate, Mears, you 
shouldn’t try to make trouble for him or if you do, do it your- 
self, an’ don’t be draggin’ us in with you. 

Merars—Draggin’ yuh in? Why, you old heel. You oughta 
fall on your knees and beg me for the chance to let you in on 
this. 

Kirpy—But the warden... 

Mears (interrupting)—To hell with the warden. (Domi- 
nantly.) Come on out now and join with us. (Slight pause.) 
Or, would you like to burn better? Didn’t ya see enough? Ask 
Three here how he felt walkin’ outa that cell instead of walkin’ 
into that place. (Points.) How do ya feel, Mayor? 

Mayor—I can breathe now. I feel like I been born again. 
Let’s get to work, Killer. 

Krrpy—An’ if we get shot? 

Mears—So ya will. At least you'll get it suddenly, when you 
don’t expect it. At least you won’t be hearin’ a goddam clock 
beatin’ away the minutes of your life. You won’t have to walk 
up to it, and have a priest tellin’ you to make yourself ready 
for God. 

Kirsy—aAll right, Mears. I wasn’t against yuh. I was only 
tryin’ to look at it reasonable. I’m with yuh. 


Werner won’t come, even after Mears has beaten him. And 
Mears thought he was faking that crazy stuff. Well, let him 
stay locked in. And D’Amoro—D’Amoro is ready to join, but 
he would also like to have a hand in running the show—until 
Mears sticks a gun under his chin and advises him to keep his 
mouth shut and do as he is told. 

Drake, the hated guard, still dazed by the effect of the choking, 
is thrown into one of the cells. With Mayor and Jackson, Mears 
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makes a hasty search of the outer office. Then he outlines his 
immediate plan. 

“Nobody in there yet,” he reports. ‘We got the doors bolted 
down. Guess they’re in the office next door. Now all of you 
remember. Got to rush. Sudden, quick. Before they can pull. 
D’Amoro, Kirby, stay, here. Git yourself one of those iron stools. 
Git stools, everybody. Remember don’t hit too hard, fellows, 
I want ’em alive. 

The three—Mayor, Jackson and Mears—have gone again to 
the outer office. D’Amoro and Kirby await results inside. 

A moment later there are the sounds of shots and a fight in 
the office. Then the priest, O’Connors, Guards Peddie and 
O’Flaherty march into the room, followed by Mayor with two 
guns leveled at them. Keeper Callahan and Guard Harris come 
next, with Mears guarding them. 

“Come on, ya damn screws. Git in there,” commands Mears. 
“Put yer hands up, everybody. Frisk ’em, men. Get their cart- 
ridges. That’s what we need.” 

Quickly the captives are searched. Their own handcuffs are 
put on them. Their money is appropriated. Their advice is 
profanely spurned. 

Mears has no time to listen to priest’s talk. Nor has he any 
fear of Callahan now. They may as well save their breath. 
Mears goes on with his orders. 


MeEars—D’Amoro! Mayor! You two get to work loosening 
them bars in Cell 7. I gotta have one window clear. Don’t 
stand looking at me! Grab that stool or something. 

Mayor—I saw an axe on the wall in the office—near the fire 
extinguisher. That would be... 

Mears—tThat’s it, boy. Get it and get a pencil and some 
paper while you’re in there. (Mayor exits. To the others.) 

O’Connors—You do not know what you are doing, John. 
The law demands— 

Mears—lI have every right—I’m the law now! 

D’Amoro—Say, Boss; where’s Sunny? 

Mrsars—What? 

D’AmMoro—The nigger—where is he? 

Merars—Dead. 

D’Amoro—Oh. (Pause.) Did you get them all? The screws? 

Mrars—No—two got away. (Noise outside, voices, shouts, 
footsteps running.) Get on those windows, fellows. Plug any- 
body you see. We got almost three hours before it gets dark. 
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D’Amoro (suddenly, loudly)—Get down, Kirby. (He shoots.) 
I got ’em. The damn screw—had a sure bead on you. 

Kirpy—Jeez. Thanks. One hand watches the other. Eh? 

D’Amoro—sSure. That’s the idea. 

Mayor (enters carrying axe, and pencil and paper)—Here it 
is, Killer. Which window? 

Mears—Give it to One. (Mayor gives axe to D’Amoro.) 
Get those bars out, Tom, but keep low. Don’t take no chances. 
(D’Amoro gets to work. Mears to Mayor.) Sit down—vwrite. 
Warden—We the convicts of the death house (The convicts at 
the windows listen attentively, much interested. CALLAHAN and 
O’Connors lean forward from the floor; the imprisoned guards 
come close to the bars of their respective cells; shooting outside 
has ceased.) demand our liberty. We'll take with us O’Connors 
and your brother-in-law, the principal keeper. (Repeating.) 
Plenty of gas and oil—good tires. Four hours’ start—no double 
crossing. Then we’ll drop your men safely. 

D’Amoro—We can. (Shots outside.) 

Merars—Now—Z/f we do not get these conditions in full by 
... 9 ovclock tonight we’re goin’ to kill one of your guards. 
Signed. The C. C.’s of the Death House. 


Harris is the most frightened of the guards. That threat to 
kill a guard sends him into hysterics. But Mears pays no atten- 
tion to his wailing, save occasionally to shut him up. 

There is a white flag being waved from the other side of the 
prison yard. The warden’s men want to get the body of the 
guard D’Amoro has shot. 

Mears lets them come for the body and calls down to them 
from Kirby’s cell. 

“Hey—there below. I’m throwin’ a note down. Give it to 
Warden Stone. Tell him I want quick action. No funny works 
—a big closed car. Remember—I mean business. Now get 
back pronto and don’t come near here unless you feel like being 
buried. Git! (To the men.) Shoot back, fellows, but be easy 
on your bullets.” 

Now Mears has apportioned the bullets. There are forty or 
fifty of them. He holds out six—one for each of the rebels if 
needed. 

From across the yard comes the rattle of machine guns. 

“Well, men, it’s on!” shouts Mears. ‘The war’s begun! 
Shoot—you bastards—shoot!” 

There is a wail from the crazed Eddie Werner. The shriek 
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of the prison siren gradually rises above the din of the firing. 
The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Two hours later the death house shows the effects of the 
battle. Cell windows are chipped, empty cartridge shells are 
scattered over the corridor floor. 

Mears, a wound in his cheek on which the blood has dried, 
paces the corridor “like a caged leopard.” Mayor is on watch 
at the window of Cell 7. D’Amoro on guard below him. Calla- 
han and O’Connors, still handcuffed, are sitting in front of the 
door to the execution chamber. The imprisoned guards, Harris, 
Peddie, O’Flaherty and Drake, are two in a cell, and talking 
excitedly among themselves. 

Kirby is the first to mention the time, though Mears has been 
looking anxiously at his watch with increasing frequency. 

It is 9:35. The note read 9:30. If nothing was heard by 
9:30 a guard was to be killed. 

“Are you going to do it?” demands Kirby. 

“Don’t you know me, Red?” 

“Then—who’s first?” 

“We'll take that guy Drake first.” 

Kirby is sent to relieve Mayor. Mayor is told to bring Drake 
out. The guard is brought protestingly from his cell. He can’t 
understand. He won’t believe Mears means to kill him, even 
after he hears the terms of the note. 

There is no hesitancy on Mears’ part. He always has hated 
Drake, the skunk. Seeing him grovel now fills the killer with 
loathing. He kicks and drags him into a cell. He doesn’t want 
to litter up the corridor. 

“T hope Ill miss you the first time, Drake,” sneers Mears, 
“so you'll have to go through it a second time.” 

There is a shot. Drake crumples up in the cell. 

“T had to hit him on the first shot, Callahan,” Mears explains 
to the staring keeper. “I couldn’t afford to miss him. We'll 
throw him out the window.” | 

A dull thud follows the pushing of Drake’s body through the 
cell window from which D’Amoro has broken out the bars. There 
is a note pinned to the body. This message reads that unless the 
warden accepts the terms of the death house men another guard 
will be killed at 10. It is now 9:55. 

Kirby isn’t weakening. He wants Mears to realize that. But 
he isn’t quite satisfied that they are right in taking another 
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chance. Look at it, for instance, from the warden’s end, sug- 
gests Red. He’s got a lot to lose—his job, and his reputation, 
and perhaps a little graft. There’s bound to be an investiga- 
tion and ugly things come out in investigations. He’s got a 
job to consider, too. 

“Don’t you forget, too, that outside all those items I men- 
tioned that that warden is sent here to keep us guys in here. 
That’s his job. He can’t go back on the men who give him the 
job—he can’t—” 

“Tt’s 10 o’clock, Red.’’ Mears speaks quietly. “Get this guy 
Peddie out here.” 

There are wails of protest from Peddie. He’s got a wife and 
kids! Why not take a bachelor? Peddie’s only twenty-nine, 
he cries. That’s too young to die! 

Mears is relentless. Kirby can’t drag Peddie from the cell. 
In his panic the guard has thrown himself on the floor and is 
clinging to the steel uprights of the bed. Mears decides to shoot 
him where he lies. He raises his pistol and fires. The gun 
clicks, but there is no report. 

This situation calls for an investigation of the ammunition. 
A count of bullets reveals only the six that Mears is holding in 
reserve and a few held by the others. 

“We should have been more careful,” suggests Kirby. 

“We been here five hours,” Mears ruminates. “If we had 
enough bullets we could hold out a couple of days, easy.” A 
second later his decision is made. “‘All right,” he agrees. “We'll 
play our ace now, before we’re caught with our pants down.” 

The ace is Callahan. There are six bullets left. One for 
Callahan and five for the men. Mears goes into conference with 
Kirby. Which of the guards shall they send with a message 
to the warden? 

O’Flaherty is picked. A white guy, O’Flaherty, now brought 
from the cell, pale and trembling, thinking he may be the one 
to follow Drake. 

“Jesus—John—you ain’t gonna do me, are ya?” 

“No. Come here. Ya see we mean business, don’t ya?” 
O’Flaherty sees. ‘Well, I’m leaving ya go—free; but I want 
you to tell that warden something, and I want you to tell him 
right. You know what was written on those notes, don’t ya?” 


O’FLAHERTY (nods quickly)—Yes, I know. I heard. 
(O’FLaHERTY 15 frightened by MEARs’ quiet desperation.) 
Mears (between his teeth)—Well, I want you to tell that 
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warden that he ain’t got no chicken-hearted sons-of-bitches here 
. . . that I’m prepared to carry out in every particular every- 
thing I say I’m gonna do. See? 

O’FLAHERTY (breathing heavily)—Yeah. Sure. 

Mears (only pausing for breath)—You tell him—now remem- 
ber this—tell him that we got four men in here. Four—live— 
men. The guards Harris, and Peddie— 

Harris (interrupting wildly)—No, no, not me! Not me! 
Don’t let them kill me. Mears! Mears! 

Mears (continuing after looking at Harris for a minute)— 
The priest and the principal keeper, his own brother-in-law. 
Tell him I’m going to kill every one of them. I’m prepared to 
kill every one of them. Hear that? 

O’FLAHERTY (assenting; he cannot speak)—Mm. Mmm. 
Mmm. 

Mears (without stopping)—Remember, if he don’t come 
through with my demands, if he don’t come through, say that 
Callahan goes in half an hour. (Examines his watch.) Princi- 
pal Keeper Callahan at 10:45 o’clock. Get it? An’ tell him 
I want that car in A-1 condition. Perfect. No funny works. 
See? 

O’FLAHERTY (relieved that this is the end of the torture)— 
Yeah. Everything. J’ll remember every blessed word. I thank 
ye for this, John. I’ll never fergit ye for this. I’m thinkin’ of 
retirin’ anyway. My pension is beginning in a few months now, 
and— 

Mears (interrupts abruptly)—All right. Beat it. Let O’Fla- 
herty out. An’ don’t get hurt when you’re openin’ that door. 
Keep him in front of ya. 


They watch O’Flaherty as he makes his way across the prison 
yard. Nervously they await results. No one appears. 

“Get ready, Callahan,” warns Mears. 

“Mier”? 

“Ves, you. In fifteen minutes now—at 10:45. I just want 
to give you a taste of what we get in here. I want you to know 
that when this big hand here gets to 10:45 (Shows him the time- 
piece.) you’re gonna get a thirty-eight size piece of lead in your 
head. See?” 

“You don’t mean that, Mears? You don’t mean you’re going 
to do that? Without a goddam chance—” 

“Huh! I never meant anything more in my life, Callahan. 
Didn’t ya hear what I told O’Flaherty, that I meant what I 
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said? Now, listen, I’m willin’ to give ya a chance though I 
hate the guts in all of ya. You write what you want to the 
warden, and tell him whatever you like, but remind him that 
he’s got to 10:45 to make up his mind.” 

“All right. Give me a pencil.” 

Mayor volunteers to hold the paper while Callahan, trembling, 
manages to write the note: 

“Stanley: Get me out of this. Mears’ desperate. Give them 
what they want, or I’m a dead man at 10:45. Stan—for Rose’s 
sake. My blood’ll be on your head. Frank Callahan.” 

They have waved the shirt that is their flag of truce. They 
have dropped the note. Now it has been picked up and taken 
back to the warden. 

Presently a trusty, his hands held above his head, is seen 
crossing the yard. He comes with a message for Mears. The 
warden is sending word that he can’t give Mears what he wants. 
“He says he can’t do nothin’,” the trusty reports. “He just 
wants to call quits. He won’t do ya anything for this if ya 
stop .. . immediately.” 

“Tell that guy to go to hell,” is Mears’ answer. 

Let them all go to hell. The warden. The militia. Callahan. 
All of them. 

Nor is Mears moved by Father O’Connors’ appeal that he 
reconsider and give the warden a chance. Why should he? 
Mears wants to know that. ‘He’s only gonna give me the 
electric chair. He’s only gonna kill me. What do ya want me 
to do? Get down on my knees and thank him? 


O’Connors—That’s his job—his duty— 

Mears—All right. This is my duty. To show the world 
that I don’t like it. To show the world that I object to it. Do 
ya think I wanna die? You think I ain’t a human being? Ya 
think I don’t wanna live? Ya think it’s very nice to wait in 
that goddam cell, day after day, week after week, month after 
month, and see men die, one after another, see lights go dim, 
hear the whine of that lousy motor, and wait, and wait and die 
a million times every goddam minute? 

O’Connors—But, what did you start all this for? You have 
brains enough to know he will never let you through—even if 
you killed the whole force— 

Mears (passionately)—Because I wanna show them. I wanna 
show them what it means. To die. I want to show what a man, 
what men will go through not to die. Do ya think these men 
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here got any hopes of gettin’ through? Do you? No. Do you 
think I got any? No! First we wanna show ’em, and second 
we wanna die like men, not like rats in a trap. That’s why. 
Like men— (Stops abruptly and glances at his watch.) It’s 
10:37, Callahan. How does it feel? Do you think you under- 
stand a little bit of what we feel? Now? 

CaLLAHAN—Christ, Father. I’ve been working together with 
him for twenty years. Why, we’re pals. I’m his own brother- 
in-law. He can’t let me go this way. He can’t. It’s murder, 
Father. No. He wouldn’t. What does it mean to him? A 
job. That’s all. 

O’Connors—It’s his duty, Frank. 

CaLLAHAN—Duty? (Slowly.) To hell with it. 

O’Connors—lIf these men succeed in obtaining their freedom 
this way— 

CALLAHAN (angrily)—Well, what the hell of it? Isn’t it 
better to let four men free than to have four of us killed? Isn’t 
it better? They can catch them later on. These men are not 
going out to blow up the world. They only want to get away. 
That’s all. They only want to get away. 

O’Connors—But, it’s setting a precedent—it would destroy 
the morale. Prisons couldn’t exist without morale, without— 

CALLAHAN (suddenly shouting)—Who in hell cares for morale 
or precedents, when it means our lives? Your life and my life! 

O’Connors—No. They couldn’t shoot me. A priest of God! 
No! 

CALLAHAN—You don’t think so? Well, ask him. Ask him. 
What are you afraid of? Is O’Connors next to go, or isn’t he? 
(Mears nods.) 

Merars—What’sa matter? What are ya afraid of? You're a 
believer. There’s another world. A heaven. Quiet there. You’re 
in God’s path, ain’t ya? Christ. He died for you, for mankind. 
Can’t you die for us? 

WERNER (reciting )— 


I fight alone, and win or sink, 
I need no one to make me free 
I want no Jesus Christ to think 
That he could ever die for me! 


Harris—Don’t let them kill me! Mears! Mears! 
O’Connors (stares dully at MEARS). 
Mears—Callahan—you got about three minutes to live. Three 
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minutes. They stopped firin’ to see what we’ll do. The whole 
world is waitin’ to see if we got the nerve to kill you. If we 
got the nerve to kill the P.K. of a prison and a priest of God. 
Huh! We'll show ’em. 

D’Amoro (with fire)—Show ’em. 

Mayor—We'll show ’em that being murdered is not so nice. 

CaLLAHAN—Listen—Mears—I want you to know— 

Mears—How do you feel, now? How many times did you 
read a death-warrant? How many times did you give the elec- 
trician the death-signal? Eh? How many guys did you hold a 
hose to, or laced up in a strait-jacket, eh? 

CALLAHAN—Mears! Men! Listen to me. For Christ’s sake! 
I only worked here. I didn’t put you here— 

Mears—Why the hell did you have to work here? 

Mayor (sneering)—What would you like to have for your 
supper, Keeper? Nothing will be refused you that’s reasonable. 
D’Amoro—Who would you like to have for your witnesses? 

CaLLAHAN—Stop! Stop! For God’s sake! He can’t! Stan! 
I’m the father of her children— 

Mavor—And I’m a father, too. I’ve never even seen my kid. 

Mrars—You’ve got two minutes, Principal Keeper, say your 
prayers. So ya wanta live, eh, well, so do I. I want to live. 
I want to be free. I want to see an ocean again. I want to 
walk in the sun. I want to lay with a woman again. One minute, 
Callahan. Do you feel your guts turnin’ over like I have? 

WERNER— 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in the air. 


CaLLAHAN—AII right, Mears. Where do I stand? 
Mears (looking at watch)—Right where you are. (He fires.) 


Callahan’s body falls into Cell 7. Father O’Connors softly 
intones prayers for the dead. 

“T suppose—I’m next?” the priest inquires. 

“You are, O’Connors.” 

But now rebellion within rebellion is started. D’Amoro won’t 
stand for any guy’s shootin’ a priest. That’s a lousy trick But 
a sharp blow in the stomach from Mears’ gun quiets D’Amoro. 

They have thrown Callahan’s body into the yard, now, and as 
the guards come to take it away Mears shouts his decision that 
the priest shall be next to go. It is the quiet Mayor who rebels 
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this time. And the cowed D’Amoro has recovered strength 
enough to add fresh protest. It’s bad luck to kill a priest. 

Mears weakens. Perhaps— Well, they’ll not kill O’Connors— 
but they'll send word they’re going to. Maybe that will work. 

Mayor is at the window with the message when a sniper from 
across the yard gets him. He falls back with a groan. Though 
they try to revive him when he talks his thoughts are rambling. 
But he thinks it was a lousy trick—to wave a flag of truce and 
then shoot a guy. Mayor is in miserable pain and pleading for 
help. 

O’Connors offers to do what he can. He knows a little some- 
thing of surgery. Mears takes off the priest’s handcuffs. He 
would like to help Freddy Mayor, Mears would. 

Now a guard is sneaking across the yard with a box or some- 
thing. And another guy a little way behind him. It’s dynamite! 
They’re bringing dynamite to blow up the Death House! 

Two of the precious bullets are sent after the guards. Mears 
gets them both but not until after they have planted the dyna- 
mite. 

An explosion rocks the building. No one is killed but the 
lights are out. Wires broken. 

Now Father O’Connors is making another plea. It is for 
Mayor this time. The boy is suffering terribly. Mears can help 
him if he will give up now. The doctors can probably save 
Mayor if they can get him to the hospital. The boy will go mad 
with pain if they don’t. 

But what will it amount to if they do save him? Mears wants 
to know that. To get him well—to get him good and healthy— 
so they can kill him again? There’s not choice in that. 

The pain is too much for Freddy Mayor. He can’t stand 
pain. Yet he wouldn’t have Mears give up on his account. 
That wouldn’t be fair. 

“We're pretty near licked anyway, Freddy,” Mears admits. 

“Tt won’t do no good,” Mayor protests. ‘I’m goin’ out like 
a light—” 


Merars—O’Connors says not for a long time, Freddy—it’ll be 
hard— 

Mayor (with fine simplicity)—You don’t understand—I 
couldn’t go through it again—waiting—I’ve suffered so these 
last few weeks—you can’t imagine—I couldn’t do it again— 
don’t make me—help me— 

Mears (softly)—-What can I do, kid? 
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Mayor (deliberately)—Don’t you know, Killer Mears? 

Mears (after a pause)—That’s a tough one, Freddy—that’s 
an awful tough one. 

Mayor—My eyes are closed—and I’m thinkin’ of Elaine— 
Elaine and the kid—I think I know what it looks like—I’m 
thinkin’ of ’em both—John— (There is a muffled shot—and 
silence. After an interval MEars emerges from the cell.) 

WERNER— 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in the air-— 


Mears (standing in door of Cell 7)—Christ, do you think I 
wanted to do that? Well, what the hell are you waiting for? 
Get on those windows. We haven’t given up yet. 

Kirpy—What’s the use. There’s only two bullets now. 

Merars—Yeah. That’s right. I’d forgotten. 

Kirpy (pause)—Well. 

Mears (looking him straight in the eye)—Well—what? 

Krrpy—Well—maybe—we oughta wave a shirt. 

Mears (snapping)—What for? 

Kirpy—Well— (then blurting it out) we’re through, ain’t we? 
We're all through. 

Mears (repeating mechanically)—Through? 

Kirsy (more confidently)—You don’t think we got a chance 
this way. (No answer.) But, if we pack in right now while 
there’s still time, we’re all right, maybe. Let’s figure it out rea- 
sonable. It pays sometimes to figure a thing out before. 

Mears (half-listening—thinking of something). 

Kirsy (quickly, earnestly)—Well, look. They can’t give us 
more than the chair on our original sentence. See? Because this 
noise will have to be settled first and somebody’s gotta be respon- 
sible. See that, don’t ya? Now, look, there’s gotta be, first 
the indictment, then the trial and investigation, and then the 
conviction, and all the regular red tape. Now that takes time. 
Plenty. And you can’t tell. Why we might even get a chance 
on insanity. Christ. That’s an idea. Sure. See? Think of 
that. 

Mears—That’s the toughest, hard-boiled mob in the world out 
there. Prison guards and state troopers. We hate them. Well, 
they hate us. I’m telling you. They’re just waiting to let scream 
at us a thousand machine guns. 

Kirpy—But—with our hands up— 

Mrars—They—hate—our—guts. 
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Kirsy (after a pause, slowly)—Then we’re through? 

Mears (echoes him)—Through. 

D’AmMoro—What ja gonna do, Killer? (There is an outburst 
of machine gun fire.) 

WERNER (commences to recite wildly, between bursts) 


Cannon to the right of them, 
Cannon to the left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 


Kirsy—I know that poem. I can remember it when I was 
a kid in school. 

Mears—lI used to know it, too. 

WERNER— 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in the air, 
Sab’ring the gunners there, 

All the world wondered .. . 


Kirpy—lIt’s a good poem. 

Merars—Yeah, Eddie, that’s a good poem. ‘That’s a damn 
good poem. Eddie, you’re right. That’s it. (Stands.) Let ’em 
wonder out there. Let the whole goddam world wonder. (Walks 
slowly across stage, takes KirBy’s hand and puts gun with re- 
maining two bullets in it, then crosses and opens door right and 
turns.) 

Mears—So long, fellows, meet you later. (Exits slowly, the 
searchlight swinging across from right to left. The door slams. 
There is a burst from the machine guns and the priest intones 
in Latin as the curtain falls.) 


THE FIRST MRS. FRASER 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By St. JoHN ERVINE 


ST. JOHN ERVINE, the English play critic and novelist, 
spent the theatre season of 1928-29 in America as the guest 
critic of the New York World. 

Shortly after his return to England word came that a new 
comedy of his had been produced at the Theatre Royal, in 
London, called “The First Mrs. Fraser,’ with Marie Tempest, 
W. Graham Browne and Henry Ainley in the three leading rdles. 
Speculation on the part of Mr. Ervine’s friends as to the play’s 
reception was shortly satisfied by reports of its unquestioned 
success. : 

During the summer Grace George saw the London performance 
and concluded negotiations for the American rights to the play, 
which she presented in November at the Princess Theatre in 
Chicago, with A. E. Matthews and Lawrence Grossmith as her 
leading men. 

The London success of the comedy was repeated in Chicago. 
So well was the play received there, in fact, that it was not 
transferred to New York until holiday time. Starting at the 
Playhouse the last week in December it was played through 
to summer, weathering a series of as depressing spring weeks in 
the theatre as the theatre capital has known in twenty years. 

Thus does “The First Mrs. Fraser” legitimately take its place 
with those other plays made in England which did much to 
tone up a droopy and none too creditable American season. 

Conceived and written in the manner and with much of the 
technical facility expended upon those polite comedies which 
distinguished the middle nineties, when Arthur Wing Pinero, 
Richard Claude Carton, Henry Arthur Jones, Sydney Grundy 
and Clyde Fitch were providing the stage with its better plays, 
“The First Mrs. Fraser” declares a character of its own that 
is distinctly modern, particularly in relation to its treatment 
of the modern divorce and the younger generation’s attitude 
toward life and their elders. 
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At the beginning of the play we are in Janet Fraser’s flat in 
Knightsbridge. It is a pleasantly furnished room in which people 
in comfortable circumstances live comfortably. “It is the late 
afternoon, not quite tea time, but near enough to the hour to 
make the thought of tea very agreeable.” 

Ninian Fraser, “an attractive-looking lad, able to make dis- 
agreeable remarks in an agreeable manner,” is sprawled upon 
the sofa reading a novel by Mr. Edgar Wallace “which is very 
wrong of him, for Ninian is in his last year at Oxford and his 
thoughts should be on sterner stuff.” 

Ninian’s reading, however, is shortly interrupted. The maid 
announces a Mr. Fraser, who, it transpires, is James Fraser, 
Ninian’s father but no longer the first Mrs. Fraser’s husband. 

James Fraser, “‘a tall, heavily-built man, with greying hair; 
an emotional man, in some respects, but quick to see where an 
advantage may be taken,” is plainly a little fussed at being thus 
discovered by his younger son the first time he has dropped in to 
tea quite so informally since the Fraser divorce was granted. 

And Ninian is plainly upset by the incident. He has known 
that his father and mother have seen each other occasionally 
but—does the second Mrs. Fraser know that his father is there? 

She does, James assures him. She may not know that he is 
there at that precise moment, but she knows that he and 
Ninian’s mother are friendly. He is there to consult Ninian’s 
mother and, when she comes, he wants Ninian to clear out and 
keep anyone else out who tries to come in. 

“But,” demands Ninian, ‘“‘will that be proper?” 

“Damn it, man, don’t be flippant,” snaps James. 


NINIAN (suddenly serious)—Listen, father! You're not going 
to upset her, are you? 

James—Upset her? Good God, no! 

Nrntan—Because I can’t allow any of that. You see, you're 
only my divorced father! 

James—AIll right, my boy, all right. I know how fond of her 
you are. You haven’t much liking for me! 

Nintan—Oh, I... 

James—There’s no need to alarm yourself. I’m not going to 
upset your mother. I want her advice. 

Nin1an—But doesn’t your wife... ? 

James (irritable again)—Don’t keep on calling her my wife! 
Call her Elsie. You know damn well what her name is! 

Nintan—Well, doesn’t . . . Elsie give you advice? 
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James—Look here, Ninian, you’ll have to know sooner or 
later, so you may as well know now. It’s about Elsie I've come 
here. 

NintAN—I don’t think I approve of that. 

JamEes—Man, this is serious. 

NiniaN—I’m sorry, father, but you married Elsie without 
your children’s consent! 

James—Will you stop being clever? You’re not at your 
damned kindergarten now. Keep that sort of smart talk for 
Oxford. They’ve time for it there. (He pauses a moment and 
then goes on in a quieter tone.) Elsie wants to divorce me. 

NINIAN (astounded)—Divorce you! Father, have you been 
messing about again? 

James—No, she wants to marry some other body. 

Nin1aN—Already? How long have you and she been married? 

James—Close on five years. 

Ninian—She isn’t as patient as mother was. She lived with 
you for twenty years. Of course, Elsie’s a lot younger than you 
are. Twenty-four, isn’t she? 

James—Thereabouts. I know what you're thinking, Ninian: 
no fool like an old one. But my mind’s young, isn’t it? 

Ninran—I’m sorry, father, but I can’t work myself up into 
a state about you! 

JamEes—Who’s asking you to? All I want you to do is, to 
clear out when your mother comes in. (He listens.) Is that 
her, do you think? (Voices are heard in the hall.) 

NINIAN (rising and going toward the door)—Yes. Someone’s 
with her. 

James—Bilast! 


Janet Fraser “is an attractive woman of forty-eight or there- 
abouts. Her accent is not so markedly Scottish as James’, but 
it has a slight twirl in it . . . She is a woman of character and 
decision, not intellectual in the sense that she is familiar with 
the clichés of cliques, but very intelligent. She has dignity and 
judgment, and there is laughter in her eyes. Janet is a thoroughly 
nice woman. Everyone wonders why James left her. So, some- 
times, does James.” 

Janet’s attitude toward James is cordial but formal. At the 
moment she is more particularly interested in the Philip Logan 
who has come home with her. She is sure James will want to 
see Philip but it is quite evident that James does not share this 
conviction. 
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Logan is “a handsome, well-dressed, well-cared-for bachelor, 
about the same age as James; an amiable, unassuming and like- 
able chap, who makes no enemies because he makes no effort. 
James does not care about him much, but that is chiefly because 
James despises him for living on private means and is jealous 
of his easy manners.” 

Philip, who is planning a fishing trip, will only have time to 
swallow a mouthful or two of tea, and James’ anxiety that tea 
be promptly brought, so as not to delay Philip, convinces the 
bachelor that James is really trying to be rid of him. James 
does not deny the charge. In fact, when Janet sees Philip to 
the door, James is quite definite about his opinion of Philip. 
Nor does Ninian’s explanation that the reason he calls Philip 
“uncle” is because he thinks if he calls him “uncle” loudly and 
often he will be spared the disagreeableness of calling him 
“father” later tend to allay James’ irritation. 

“Good God!” he explodes. ‘“You don’t mean to say your 
mother thinks of marrying him?” 

“He thinks of marrying her,” Ninian explains. “I doubt if 
he thinks of anything else except . .-. fishing.” 


JaMEes—But she can’t marry him? 
’ NinrAn—Why not, father? 

JamMes—wWell, I mean she’s! . . . Oh, of course, I know she 
has a perfect right to marry anybody she likes. 

NinrAN—But you can’t understand her wanting to? 

James—Not Philip anyway. I’ve often wondered why he was 
so eager to help with the divorce. 

NiniaN—It must puzzle you to understand how any woman 
who has been married to you, can dream of marrying him. 

James—I don’t think higher education has improved you, 
Ninian. 

Nintan—Do you know why I don’t want mother to marry 
again? I'll tell you. Because I find a fatherless home very 
pleasant to live in. I’ve had one father, father, and I don’t 
want another, thank you! 

James—You ... you pup you! 


Janet returns in time to prevent a row. She is anxious to 
hear of James’ trouble, but she cannot develop a very deep 
concern regarding Elsie Fraser’s state of mind. 

Elsie, it appears, wants to marry Lord Larne. His lordship 
is young and not overbright, but he is the son of the Marquis 
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of Ballymena, who will one day come into the title and Elsie 
fancies herself as a peeress. But before Elsie can marry Lord 
Larne she must divorce James Fraser, and there’s the rub. 
James has come to Janet for advice. He and Janet are, apart 
from anything else, old friends, James reasons, and he wants 
to consult her. 

Janet cannot see it quite that way. She is flattered, but she 
is much inclined to let James get himself out of his own difficul- 
ties. 

James doesn’t want a divorce. At least James doesn’t want to 
be divorced. And Elsie doesn’t want to be named as a respond- 
ent. Elsie reasons, says James, that it’s his place to let her 
divorce him because she is young and a woman and he is old 
and a man. And nothing that James has said has altered this 
opinion. 

It is Janet’s final conviction that the only sane solution for 
Elsie would be to elope with Lord Larne. But James is shocked 
by that suggestion. 


Jamres—The Ballymenas are very pious people. They could 
make a lot of difficulty for her, if she was not perfectly respect- 
able. That’s what she says, and she hopes that I’ll behave 
ike aoe; 

Nintan—A little gentleman! What cads some women are! 
They want to lead a rackety life and remain perfectly respect- 
able, and some poor noodle has to provide them with the re- 
spectability by making himself look like a blackguard. 

JamEes—Meaning me, I suppose, when you say noodle. 

Ninian—Meaning you, father! 

JamEs—You haven’t much respect for me, Ninian? 

Nin1an—No, father, I haven’t. As a successful business man, 
you're no doubt it, but as a parent you’re a wash-out! I can’t 
think why mother married you! 

JANET (firmly)—I can! 

JAMES (angrily)—I won't be talked to like that by my own 
son! 

Nintan—Now, look here, father, it’s not a bit of good trying 
to come the outraged parent over me. The only way in which 
you can get my respect is by earning it. You treated mother 
damned badly! 

‘JaNET—Ninian, Ninian, dear! 

Nintan—And you think you’ve only got to come here and 
say, “I’m your father!” and I’ll instantly forget how you insulted 
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and humiliated mother! Well, you can’t! I’m not sorry at all 
to hear that this woman for whom you deserted my mother! .. . 

JANET (trying to restrain him)—Please, Ninian, please! 

NINiANn (refusing to be restrained)—I’m only trying to make 
my feelings plain, mother. I’d be sorry if father left the house 
thinking I admired him. 

JamMes—I haven’t any doubt about your feelings for me, 
Ninian. In a way I can understand them, and I respect you 
for them. But I think I’m entitled to some thanks from you. 
I worked for you, worked damned hard for you! 

Ninran—And mother helped you when you needed help, 
didn’t she? 

JamMes—Yes, she did. I admit that. Nobly and loyally she 
helped me! 

Janet—Thank you, James. 

NinriAN—But when you had made your position with her help, 
and were a very rich and important man, you chucked her for 
a damned little flapper that hadn’t the brains to do anything 
but spend the money mother’d helped you to make. Pretty, 
isn’t it? 

JAMES (miserably)—Janet, speak to him! 

JANET—Well, it’s true, isn’t it, James? 

JaMeEs (rounding on Nin1AN)—Anyway, I was generous to 
you and Murdo. I sent you both to expensive schools, and gave 
you a college education. 

Ninran—Yes, you robbed us of our good Scotch accent, and 
gave us a common English public school one in its place. When 
we go back to Scotland, people think we’re English. I suppose 
it has never occurred to you, father, that Murdo and I suffered 
a good deal at school while you were prancing through the 
Divorce Court. 

James—Suffered ? 

Nintan—Yes, suffered. Boys used to come and read spicy 
bits out of the Sunday papers to us. Out loud, so that all the 
other boys could hear. One chap asked me to find out how 
much you paid for the woman you took to Brighton! . . . That 
wasn’t so damned pleasant! Murdo had to fight a fellow who 
made a dirty joke about you. Do you think that was fun for us, 
father? 


Again Janet is obliged to interfere. This time she takes Ninian 
by the arm and leads him gently to the door. There “she gives 
him a little pat on the shoulder and pushes him out of the room.” 
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James has really come as much for comfort as for advice, 
he admits to Janet, when they are alone. Janet, he admits, is a 
very comfortable woman. 

And now the real truth as to James’ feelings respecting Elsie’s 
demand for a divorce comes out. He does not want to be a 
respondent a second time. It would do his reputation no end 
of harm, seeing there is a growing prejudice against divorced 
people. 

“T know for a fact that I was taken off the Honours List 
through it,” James admits. 

“Oh, James, should I have been a lady if I hadn’t divorced 
you?” The thought is exciting to Janet. 

“Aye. I was to have had a baronetcy, but after the divorce 

(He shrugs his shoulders.) Mind, I offered to pay a bit 
more, but they said I couldn’t figure in the Honours List and 
the Divorce List in the same year.” 

Elsie is aware that there is no hope, now, of a title for James 
and that, naturally, strengthens her interest in Lord Larne. 

And so the situation resolves itself to this: James cannot afford 
to let Elsie divorce him, because it would make him look like a 
libertine. And if he divorces her he will look ridiculously like 
an old man unable to hold his young wife. Of the two he’d 
rather look like a libertine than a fool, but he greatly prefers 
not to look like either. 

As to his losing Elsie—well, he is fond of her, of course, but 
sometimes young women do seem a bit foolish. They always 
want to be on the move... 

James thinks perhaps if Janet would talk with Elsie it would 
help. Elsie has a great respect for Janet. 

Ninian, back for his tea and hearing this, flouts the idea of 
his mother talking with her successor. His father has made 
his bed and he must lie on it. But Janet is quite capable of 
making her own decisicn. 

“JT think that proverb is such a silly one,” she corrects Ninian. 
“Tf my bed weren’t comfortable I should get up and remake it. 
Elsie is evidently a very astute young woman. She knows you 
can’t feather your bed with mud.” 

“Aye! That’s very true, Janet,’ agrees James. “I’ll repeat 
that remark to her. And if you'll excuse me now, I’ll just run 
along. I’m very grateful to you, Janet.” 

“It’s been very nice to see you again, James. You haven’t 
been here for a long while. You must come again soon.” 

“JT will. When Ninian’s not here.” 
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Before James can leave the Murdo Frasers are announced. 
Murdo is James’ elder son. He is about twenty-four, “less 
sensitive than Ninian, a little stodgy, too, and more like his father 
than his mother, but quite a decent, thick sort of chap.” Alice, 
Murdo’s wife, is “a pleasant-looking girl of twenty-three, with 
very candid eyes, and a very quiet but assured and direct 
manner.” 

Alice and Murdo are plainly surprised at meeting James 
Fraser, but he escapes before the surprise can register. Janet 
takes him to the door. 

It now appears that the younger Frasers have also come to 
talk with Ninian and Janet about the elder Frasers, or more 
particularly about Elsie Fraser. And they are more than a little 
surprised to learn that James had come for advice about giving 
Elsie a divorce so she could marry Lord Larne. Why Lord 
Larne? Elsie’s real attachment, they are assured, is a certain 
Mario, a specialty dancer at the Half and Half club. 

Mario or Larne, Murdo is all for getting his father away 
from Elsie so they can get him married to Janet again, but 
he has little support from the others. There’s Uncle Philip, 
they remind him. Murdo doesn’t worry much about Uncle 
Philip. He is all right for tea-parties and carrying parcels, 
but he is sure his mother would never marry Philip. 

Now Janet is back. And greatly surprised to hear of Elsie’s 
interest in a dancer at the Half and Half club. Janet did not 
even know there was such a place. It’s such a curious name. 
The Half and Half club! 

“The women members are half men and the men members 
are half nothing,’ Ninian explains. 

“That must make it very confusing,’ Janet thinks. “But 
everything is very mixed nowadays. I had a letter this morning 
which began ‘Dear Sir or Madam.’ ” 

In this family council Janet agrees with Murdo that divorces 
are a fairly disagreeable business whoever gets them. 

“Tf I had known the misery I’d have to endure before the 
decree was made absolute,” Janet insists, “I’d have let him 
divorce me.” 

“Was it very awful?” asks Alice. 

“Awful! My dear, it was horrible! I was watched and fol- 
lowed by an evil-minded person called the King’s Proctor, who 
treated me as if J had committed the adultery. Twice I was 
called to his office and cross-questioned because some ill-natured 
person had written anonymous letters about me. I didn’t dare 
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to be seen with Philip after six o’clock in the evening. Whenever 
I went out, a man, who looked like something out of a sewer, 
followed me. He began to get on my nerves! ... James and 
Elsie suffered nothing. She wasn’t even mentioned in the pro- 
ceedings. I don’t think it’s right that the innocent person should 
be treated like a criminal.” 

Ninian is hopeful that Elsie will get her share of misery when 
she tries the divorce court and Murdo reiterates his hope that 
his father will be freed one way or another so he can remarry 
Janet. But Janet is not so sure she feels that way about it. 

“My dears,” she protests, “I think you must allow me to 
settle my own affairs. It is not customary for children to arrange 
their parents’ wedding.” 

The next moment a small bombshell is thrown into the midst 
of the group by the maid’s announcement of Mrs. James Fraser. 
Following close upon the announcement Elsie appears. She is 
“aged about twenty-four, very pretty, very smart, as hard as 
nails.” 

Elsie is a bit disconcerted by finding herself in the presence 
of so many of the enemy, but quickly recovers her composure. 
She had hoped, she frankly admits, that she would find Janet 
alone. She had wanted to have a private conversation with 
Janet. 

“‘About your divorce from father?” impudently suggests Ninian. 

“How did you know?” 

“My hus ... I mean your husband was here about half an 
hour ago,” explains Janet. 

The children are reluctant to go, but they do depart finally. 


E.ste—They weren’t a bit pleased to see me, were they? 

JANET—No, not very. I don’t know that I’m pleased to see 
you myself. 

Exsiz—I don’t blame you. I should feel just as you do. You 
know, I’m fair-minded. I do see other people’s point of view. 
Of course, I know it’s very odd, my being here at all. I mean, 
even in these times it isn’t quite usual for one wife to call on 
the other wife. 

JANET—I’ve known it to be done. 

Exs1te—Oh, so have I. I know a girl who took the first wife 
up to her bedroom and showed her some of her wedding presents. 
I must say I thought that was a bit thick. 

JANET—Yes, a little ostentatious. 
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Exsre—Still, people don’t feel about these things now as they 
used to do in your young days, do they? 

JANET—No—not quite the same. 

Exste—What I really came for was to talk to you about James. 

JANET—Yes? 

Exrste—He’s not happy. 

JANET—No. 

Ers1te—No, he’s not at all happy. I have to confess that I’ve 
failed to make him happy. James is miserable with me. 

JANET—Really? 

ExrsieE—Of course, I’ve tried—heavens, how I’ve tried—but 
it’s all been useless. The difference in our ages is too great. 

JaNET—There is exactly the same difference between your 
ages now that there was when you married. 

Exrsie—Yes, but I didn’t realize it then, 

JANET—Youw're quite certain that you’re not making James 
happy? 

Exste—Oh, quite! The truth is, Mrs. Fraser, he still loves 
you. I’ve known it for quite a while now. I’m too young and 
inexperienced for him, and I can feel him comparing me to you 
. . . to my disadvantage. 

JANET—You aren’t so very young. 

Exsizr—I’m under twenty-five. 

JANET—Murdo was born before I was that age. 

ExtsiE—But people are younger today than they were then. 
Everybody knows that. There are quite a lot of statistics about 
it. But I’m not thinking of myself, I’m thinking of James’ 
happiness. I’d like him to be happy again, and there’s only 
one way to do it. 

JANET—What’s that? 

Exsre—I must give him up. Oh, I know, it isn’t going to be 
very nice, but I’m prepared to make the sacrifice! 

JANET—I don’t quite follow you. I understood from James 
that you wanted to divorce him. 

Exrsie—Well, yes, of course, but that’s only a formality. It 
doesn’t matter so much for a man as it does for a woman, and 
a woman has to think of her reputation sometimes. Now, listen, 
Mrs. Fraser, I’ve thought of an idea. You see, I’ve realized 
only too well that James loves you; not me. I only roused his 
passion! 

Janet (a little shocked)—Oh, did you? 

Exsiz—I’m sure of it. Now wouldn’t it be wrong of me to keep 
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you two apart? I’ve always said that it is a crime to make a 
couple who do not love each other live together. 


Janet is interested, but a little angered by Elsie’s suggestion 
that she should take James back. And she is quick to make it 
clear to Elsie that she understands why she is so anxious to be 
rid of James. She wants to marry Lord Larne. However, Elsie 
is not going to be allowed to divorce James, Janet assures her. 
James has been divorced once and he does not wish to be divorced 
again. 

Which, Elsie is convinced, is pure selfishness on James’ part. 
There is no sense in their trying to live together. She can’t make 
James happy. He is much too old. 

As for Lord Larne—of course she loves him, else she would not 
want to marry him. She may be a lot of things, Elsie admits, but 
she is not a snob. Lord Larne has his virtues. He dances well 
and he never fusses with Elsie when she dances with other men. 
James dances like an elephant and is always complaining about 
the modern dances and modern dancers. Elsie doesn’t see why. 
So long as she doesn’t run down the schottische and the waltz 
why should James run down the Charleston and the Black 
Bottom? 

Neither can Elsie understand why Janet dislikes her, which 
Janet is frank to confess she does. It should be possible, Elsie 
thinks, for one woman to like another, even if that other has run 
off with a husband. Elsie has always liked Janet. Ask James! 

Janet is tired of talk and would clear the situation as it stands. 
Elsie wants to be rid of James, Janet knows, so she can marry 
Lord Larne, not because she has any thought of James’ happiness. 
Janet is also quick to resent Elsie’s suggestion that James is an 
old man, and if he is older than Elsie, if she sees her future now 
as that of a young woman playing nurse to an old man, she 
should have thought of that before she married James. 

“How could I?”’ demands Elsie heatedly, “I was nineteen and 
very poor, and he was rich. I couldn’t think of anything else. I 
consider that I have given him all that he’s entitled to. Five years 
of any girl’s life are enough for a man of his age.” 


JANET—I can’t tell you how I despise you. 

Exrsre—You think I’m cheap. 

Janet—Yes, I do. 

Exrsre—Well, that’s frank anyhow. But I can’t see it. I’ve 
only got that much of life. (She indicates a small space with her 
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hands.) I want to get all I can out of it. That isn’t wrong, is 
it? I’m young, aren’t I? 

JANET—Stop talking about your youth. Everybody’s mad 
about the young, as if there’d never been any young before. 

Exrste—Well, there haven’t been any like us before. We're a 
new sort of young. 

Janet—The best thing you can do is to elope with Lord Larne. 
Then James will divorce you, and Larne will have to marry you. 

Exrsie—No, I won’t do that. I’ve a right to ask James to let 
me divorce him. 

JANET—He won't do it. 

Exste—Won’t he? He'll be glad to do it before I’ve finished 
with him. I’ve a nasty little nature when I’m roused. 

JaNnET—I don’t doubt that. 

ExsiE (conciliatory again)—Look here, he’ll do it if you ask 
him. 

JANET—Do you expect me to? 

Exste—Yes. Why not? 

JaneT—There’s only one thing that would make me willing to 
help you to a divorce: the thought that James would be rid of 
you. 

ELsiz (snatching at a straw)—Well, why don’t you do it for 
that reason, then? 

JaNET—Oh, no, my girl! If you want a divorce you must get 
it in the way that he got his. Go to some hotel with your fancy 
man! 

E.stE—Oh, how dare you suggest such a thing! 

JaNnET—You and all your generation . . . you're greedy and 
mean and horribly cruel. You think of nothing but luxury and 
easy life and what you call fun, and you don’t care whose feelings 
you hurt so long as you get your fun. There isn’t one of you 
that’s worth that! (She snaps her fingers.) You can’t do any- 
thing, you know nothing, you are nothing, and presently, when 
your prettiness begins to fade, there’ll be nothing left of you but 
a bitter memory. You come here and lie to me about your wish 
for James’ happiness! 

Ersre—Lie! 

Janet—Yes, lie. You think of nothing and no one but your- 
self and your own happiness. You’ve taken all you can get out 
of him and now you want to take all you can get out of some 
one who has a little more to offer. But you aren’t going to give 
anything! Oh, no! You'll go on taking and taking until there 
is nothing left to take. 
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Este (with a great effort at being dignified)—Of course, if 
you’re going to insult me! 

Janet—Insult you! Is that possible? 

Exste—Have you anything else to say? 

Janet—Yes. If I can separate James from you, I will, but 
don’t imagine that I shall try to make life easier for you. I 
won’t. I hope it will be hard. I hope it will be damned hard. 

Exste—Good afternoon, Mrs. Fraser! (She stalks toward the 
door.) 

JaneET—Good afternoon! (Exit Erste, shutting the door with 
a bang.) I hope it will be damned hard! 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT II 


A fortnight later James Fraser is again calling on Janet. When 
he finds her out, he suspects that she is with “that ass, Logan.” 
The suspicion is irritating. 

Philip, as it happens, is not with Janet but seeking her. He, 
too, calls presently and James’ disgust is complete. He is even 
surly. But Philip overlooks that. He is a little put out himself. 
Why, Philip would like to know, is James hanging about Janet’s 
flat so much? People are quite sure to talk, and Philip doesn’t 
like the idea at all. As a man of the world James should know 
that a single woman has to be ever so careful about the sort of 
man she lets into her house. Finally, says Philip, if James had 
any sense of decency he wouldn’t come there at all. 

James, if not purple with rage, is at least flushed with anger. 
But he does not purpose losing his temper. Let Philip have 
a care. James will not be provoked beyond his endurance. 

Philip finally agrees to go. If James’ business with Janet is 
both urgent and private Philip does not mind leaving James there. 
But he does not want his agreement to be accepted as a precedent. 
And before he goes he leaves a message for Janet with the maid. 

“Will you please tell Mrs. Fraser when she returns,” says 
Philip, “that I have two tickets for the theatre tonight and that 
Id like her to dine with me.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“T’ll call for her at a quarter to seven! Then we can dine in 
comfort.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

James writhes a little hearing this invitation and as soon as 
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Philip has gone he recalls Mabel and tells her that she needn’t 
mind about Mr. Logan’s message to Mrs. Fraser. He (James) 
will see that she gets it. 

Now Janet is home. She is not at all surprised to find James, 
but he is prompt with an explanation for being there. 


James—lI just happened to be passing, and I thought I’d drop 
in. As a matter of fact, Janet, I’ve got a couple of tickets for a 
theatre tonight, and I wondered if you’d care to have a bite of 
dinner with me and go on to play afterwards. 

JANET—I'd love it, James, but what about Elsie? Won’t she 
want to go with you? 

JameEs—She has something else on tonight. 

JANET—Well, if you’re quite sure you’d like me to, and that 
Elsie won’t mind, I will. 

James—I’m perfectly sure, Janet. Thank you. 

JANET—What’s the name of the play? 

JAMEs (confused)—Oh, I don’t rightly remember its name. 
You see, the tickets were given to me, and I didn’t like to ask 
for the name of the piece. I thought it ’ud be like looking a gift 
horse in the mouth! 

JaNET—We'll look it up in the paper. (Picking up the news- 
paper.) What’s the name of the theatre? 

JamEs—Tt, tt, tt, I’ve forgotten that, too! The tickets are at 
home, but I’ll come for you at half after six, Janet, and take you 
out to dinner somewhere. You'll be sure to be ready then, won’t 
your You'll not keep me waiting? 

JANET—I'll be quite ready. 

JamEes—Good! I suppose you’ve seen a lot of these plays? 

JANET—No, not many. Philip takes me to some now and 
again. 

James—Aye. Well, I don’t suppose his taste amounts to 
much. 

Janet—I hope the tickets are for that new piece at the Hay- 
market. I hear it’s very good. 

James—That’s the theatre. I remember now. 

JaNET—Do you know what Philip wanted? 

James—Philip? No. 

JaNnEtT—Mabel told me he left a few minutes before I got in. 

James—Oh, aye, he did. I think he got tired of waiting for 
you. He’s an impatient man, I’m thinking. There’s no stability 
in him. 

Janet—Did he say he’d come back? 
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James—No, no. He just passed the time of day and went. 

Janet—Perhaps he’ll come in later. He lives quite near! 

James—Perhaps. Mind you, Janet, if he should happen to 
come in and suggest going to the theatre to you, you'll recollect 
that you’re going with me. 

Janet—Of course, James. But what makes you think he'll 
want to take me tonight? 

Jamres—He’s the sort of a man that if he knew you were in 
the notion of going to the theatre with somebody else, would 
manceuvre to get you to go with him. I don’t like that sort of 
spirit. 


Elsie Fraser, James reports, is back from a four-day visit to the 
country. Elsie is also being very difficult, and he sees no end to 
the business but misery and anxiety. James is still determined, 
however, not to let Elsie divorce him. As Elsie refuses to be 
divorced Janet can see no way out. Elsie and James will prob- 
ably have to stay just as they are. 

James is depressed by the prospect. He thinks, considering 
what he has done for her, that the least Elsie owes him is grati- 
tude. He has made allowances. He has tried desperately to be 
young. He has even tried to learn the modern dances, “wriggling 
up and down the room like a lop-sided crab, slapping myself!” 

“T wish you’d let me see you dancing the Black Bottom, 
James,” sweetly suggests Janet. 

“You're making fun of me, Janet, and I’m terribly unhappy.” 


JANET—But, James, you must have known it couldn’t go on. 

James—lI did in a kind of way, but I wanted to make it go on 
as long as possible. I’ve always had a great love of youth, Janet. 
I like to feel that I’m young, and somehow Elsie turned me into 
2 boy again. I’d go to dances with her, and force myself to do 
all the things that the young men were doing until I began to 
imagine I was as young as they were . . . and then suddenly I’d 
see myself in a looking-glass, an old, sweating man with a sag- 
ging face that was beginning to wither . . . and that sight took 
all the fun out of me! I learned then that it’s useless pretending 
to be young. Id look at Elsie, and say to myself, “If I live 
another twenty years, she'll be in the prime of her life, a fine, 
vigorous woman, and I'll be an old man!” And then I’d think to 
myself, “That’s how I seem to her now—old and tired and ridicu- 
lous!” There’s no equality, Janet, between the young and the 
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old. I daresay we’re hard on them, sometimes, but, my God, 
they’re cruelly hard on us. 

JANET—Well, how can there be equality between us, James? 
We start by taking care of them, and finish with them taking 
care of us. They’re down when we're up, and they’re up when 
we're down. There can’t be any equality there. 

James—But there can be kindness, Janet. 

JANET—You didn’t ask Elsie for kindness. You asked her for 
love. 

James—Do you feel any ill-will against me, Janet? 

JANET—Yes, sometimes. 

JameEes—I don’t wonder at that. 

JANET—But sometimes I feel quite kindly towards you. My 
ill-will gets less and less, and I’m far happier now than I ever 
imagined I could be. 

James (almost shocked, for his vanity is wounded)—Happier! 
Then you don’t miss me? 

JaNET—I did miss you at first, and when I missed you, I hated 
you. It’s lucky for you, James, I miss you less now. You’d 
never get inside that door if I didn’t. 

James—I’m not so sure that wouldn’t please me better—in a 
way. 

JaneEtT—But I’ve a good deal of affection for you, James. 

JamMEes—lI’m glad of that. 

Janet—I often think how queer it is that people dislike grow- 
ing old when they love old things everywhere else. I suppose 
a young face is very attractive and pretty, but I think that an 
old face, with all the marks of life on it, is more beautiful still. 
I like the wrinkles round an old man’s eyes, and the deep lines 
down his face and the quietness of his ways and the calm look 
he has. There’s some compensation in age, James, if you only 
knew it. (She changes her tone quickly to a lighter one.) And 
now you must run along home if you’re to change and get back 
here in time. 

James (rising)—All right! Ill be back here at half after six! 
Where shall we dine? 

JanET—Somewhere very expensive. Id like you to take me 
to some place where you can’t really afford to go. But I suppose 
you’re so wealthy that there isn’t such a place in the world. 
Doesn’t it sound dreadful? 

James—I’ll ring up all the restaurants in London and ask them 
which charges the most. Bye-bye for the present, Janet. 
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When Philip calls on the telephone to confirm his theatre en- 
gagement he is much upset to hear that Janet has another engage- 
ment with James. And Janet is shocked by the language Philip 
uses over the telephone. Philip should think of the telephone 
girl, even if he does not think of her! Of course he can come in 
and explain— But how was Janet to know? 

Ninian Fraser, who has met his father on the stairs, repeats 
his determination not to permit James to fuss Janet and reports, 
among other things, that he has had an encounter of sorts with 
Lord Larne. He had even spoken to his lordship about Elsie 
and Larne’s reaction was anything but happy. Ninian wishes 
ever so strongly that the whole thing might be cleared up. He 
doesn’t like his mother going out with his father, and he is not 
particularly happy about his Uncle Philip’s continued atten- 
tions. 

Philip is none too happy at the moment. He comes with a 
bouquet of flowers for Janet and a strong protest against the 
dirty trick that James has played on him by taking over the 
invitation to the theatre. 

“That’s how James made his fortune, Philip,” Janet explains, 
not without a touch of pride. 

“But you’re not going with him!” protests Philip. 

“Indeed I am,” declares Janet. “It isn’t every evening a 
woman gets a chance of going out with her former husband. I'll 
go with you another night.” 

“He ought to have his head punched,” says Philip. 

Philip has picked up a copy of the Tatler and in it he comes 
suddenly upon a picture of Mario, the dancer in whom the 
younger Frasers had accused Elsie of being interested. Philip 
has quite a story to tell about Mario which seems to confirm the 
other gossip. 


Puitip—This chap, Mario... I’m certain of kim now... 
turned up at the fishing inn where I was staying, late at night 
. about midnight . . . with a lady. 
JANET—Yes. 
Puitrp—lI’d been out fishing pretty late . . . there was good 
water and I thought the fish would rise . . . but damn the rise 
they did! 


JANET—Leave out the technical details, Philip, and get on with 
the human interest. 

Puitip—Yes, but it’s a bit thick when a chap goes off fishing 
in the dark and comes home with nothing. So I stood myself a 
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Philip: But you’re not going with him! 

Janet: Indeed I am. It isn’t every evening a woman gets a 
chance of going out with her former husband. I'll go with you 
another night. 


(John Halloran, Lawrence Grossmith and Grace George) 
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good stiff glass of grog, and just as I was saying, ‘‘Here’s to you, 
Philip!” this couple came in. 

JANET—Aha! 

Puitip—I couldn’t see her face distinctly . . . she was all 
muffied up, and the minute she saw me, she looked away, but she 
was the dead spit of James’ second. I heard him asking if they 
could have a room for the night, and I said to myself, “Ho, ho!” 

JANET—You would, Philip, you would! 

Puitip—Well, I ask you. I said, “Bless you, my children!” 
and went upstairs, and, as I tumbled into bed, I thought to 
myself, “If that pretty lady should turn out to be James’ 
second? 2) .” 

JaNET—Don’t keep calling her “James’ second.” Call her 
Elsie. 

Puit1ip—No. That would be familiar, that would! “If she 
should turn out to be James’ second,” I said to myself, “this 
chance encounter would be a bit awkward for her if James 
started being snorty about things!” And then I went to sleep. 
In the morning ere yet came the dawn! 

JaNnET—If you attempt to be funny, Philip, I shall scream. 

Puitr1p—In the morning then, about six o’clock, I was awak- 
ened by the noise of a motor car and, being of a’ suspicious na- 
ture, I hopped out of bed and ran towards the casement window. 
I looked out, and saw our friend Mario and the lady departing. 
They didn’t see me! 

JanEtT—Did you recognize her? 

Puitrp—I wouldn’t like to take my affy-davy on it! 

JaNET—But you're pretty certain in your own mind? 

Puirrp—Yes. Pretty certain! 

JaNnET—Do you know Elsie well? 

Puir1p—Not what you’d call well, but I know her. I mean 
I’ve seen her several times. 

Janet—Wasn’t there a big charity ball at St. Albans while you 
were at that place, fishing? 

Puitip—Yes, it was that very night. 

JANET—You're sure? 

Puitrep—Absolutely. Some people from the inn went, but they 
spent the night at St. Albans. If this couple were at it, they 
must have left pretty early. 

Janet—Did they sign the register? 

Puitrp—Yes. “Mr. and Mrs. Hopkinson.” Damned silly to 
use a name like that. Absolute give-away! I say, wouldn’t it be 
funny if it was Elsie! 
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JANET (grimly)—Yes. Ha, ha! 

Puit1p—Well, that’s a lugubrious sound, if you like! I’ve a 
good mind to ask somebody to invite me to dine at the Half and 
Half one night so’s I can go up to Mario and say, “‘Hillo, Hoppy, 
old boy, and how’s Mrs. Hopkinson tonight?” I bet I’d have 
some fun. 

JaneEtT—More than he would. Now, it’s time you went. 


Philip is of a mind to repeat his protests about James, and to 
express wonder that Janet, the adorable, ever could have married 
such a man. Philip would also repeat his proposal of marriage 
to Janet if she would listen, but Janet refuses to be proposed to 
between tea and dinner. After dinner’s different— 

The maid announces Elsie Fraser. Here is a chance for Philip 
to confirm or correct his suspicions about Elsie and Mario. Let 
him take a good look at Elsie as he goes out, suggests Janet—he 
can see her without her seeing him—and if she is the same 
woman he thinks she is he can send a note back to Janet. With 
this trap set Philip leaves. 

Elsie is angry. She has come to protest against Ninian Fraser’s 
insulting her to her friends. Specifically she objects to what 
Ninian had said to Lord Larne. She is not sure she could not 
bring action for libel if she were one who wanted to make a fuss, 
or one who believed in washing dirty linen in public. 

Janet is interested in hearing that Elsie admits the linen is 
dirty. She is also interested in hearing what it was that Ninian 
said to Lord Larne that was so insulting to Elsie. 

“Well,” reports Elsie, with spirit, “he went up to Button... 
that’s my name for Lord Larne . . . who had a headache... . 
he often has headaches . . . and he said, “I hear you want to 
marry my father’s wife! .. .” 

“Well, that’s true, isn’t it?” 

“That wasn’t all he said. While Button was trying to think of 
something to say, Ninian added, ‘I heartily congratulate my 
father!’ Right out in front of everybody! Such a rude thing to 
say ... and in public, too! Mrs. Fraser, you simply must put 
a stop to this sort of thing. I’m sure I’ve never expected much 
consideration from Murdo or Ninian, but I did at least expect 
that they would behave like gentlemen. After all, they’ve both 
been to public schools, and that does count even in these days. 
No matter what a man’s private feelings may be, he should 
always behave like a gentleman . . . in public anyhow.” 
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Janet is of the opinion that ladies should always behave like 
ladies, too, and she thinks it quite natural that Ninian should be 
interested in Elsie’s plans. 

“A boy likes to know how long he may expect his step-mother 
to continue to be his step-mother,” suggests Janet sweetly. “I 
think what he said about you was most filial.” 

“Well, I don’t,” snaps Elsie. “It was meant to be nasty and 
it was nasty.” 

Janet is of the further opinion that Ninian is a gentleman and 
that the Home Chat notion that gentlemen always talk about 
women in a chivalrous manner is foolish because they don’t. 

Elsie, though far from mollified, is prevailed upon to sit down 
and have a cigarette. She is also impelled to repeat her convic- 
tion that James will do the right thing about letting her divorce 
him. The conviction is strengthened in Elsie’s mind because she 
is a determined woman and always gets what she wants—always 
—hbecause if she can’t get what she wants she stops wanting it. 
Her motto, admits Elsie, is to get all she can and give as little as 
possible for it. 

She will marry Lord Larne, too. For that matter she could 
marry him any minute she wanted to. All she would have to do 
would be to call him and say, “Button, let’s bolt!’ and he’d meet 
her at the station with tickets for Paris. 

Elsie prefers, however, to wait until James is ready to do as 
she wants him to do and make it possible for her to divorce him. 
The. delay will serve merely to make Lord Larne the more 
anxious. Janet is seriously interested in Elsie’s point of view. 


JanetT—Tell me... this is just curiosity . . . do you love 
anybody but yourself? 

Exrs1E—I love lots of people. I’m quite fond of James, when 
he isn’t stuffy and obstinate, and Id really be quite fond of you, 
if you’d let me. J’m not vindictive! 

JaNnET—I said “love,” Elsie. 

Exsre—I don’t follow you. 

Janet—Isn’t there someone you love? 

EvstE—Really, Mrs. Fraser! 

JANET—A man? 

Exsie—Well, Larne, I suppose! I mean to say, I don’t actually 
dislike him, so I suppose I must love him. I mean to say, when 
a woman’s willing to live with a man, and have children by him, 
because, of course, I shall have to have children . . . the succes- 
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sion, you know .. . and I don’t mind having them, when it’s 
really necessary, I mean . . . well, if a woman’s willing to do all 
that for a man, I suppose you’d call that love? 

Janet—No, J shouldn’t, but I can imagine that you would. 

Exsre—I really think there’s far too much talk about love, and 
most of it is so sloppy. Either you get on with people or you 
don’t get on with them. That’s all there’s to it! 

JaneT—Listen, Elsie, is there anybody in this world whom you 
love so much that you’d go hungry for them and work for them 
until you were sore and not care what became of you if only they 
were safe, even if you got nothing from them but disappointment 
and misery and pain? 

Ersie—I say, what a way to talk! Whatever do you mean? 

JaNET—Do you love James like that? (A shrug from ELste 
as much as to say, “Don’t be silly!”) Or Lord Larne? (She 
picks up the Tatler and opens it at the page where Mario’s pho- 
tograph appears.) 

Exste—Good heavens, no! 

JANET (passing the Tatler to her)—Or Mario? 

Etsie (taking it)—Mario? (She is wondering what all this 
means.) 

JaNET—The dancer! 

Exsie (recovering herself)—Oh, yes, dear old Mario! Do you 
know him? 

JANET—No, but you do. 

Exste—Oh, yes, well. This is a terribly good phctograph! 

JaNnET—Do you love him? 

Exsrte—Mrs. Fraser! 

JANET—You do love him, don’t you? 

Esie—I don’t understand what you mean. 

JANET—Listen! You don’t love James. You never have loved 
James. You don’t love Lord Larne. You never will love Lord 
Larne. But even in the meanest heart there is some love for 
somebody, and you love Mario. That’s the only decent thing in 
your worthless life. 


Elsie would run from this charge. She doesn’t purpose staying 
there to be insulted. But she changes her mind when Janet sug- 
gests that perhaps it would be better if she were to continue the 
discussion with Lord Larne himself. It may be true, as Elsie 
intimates, that Larne knows of her friendship with Mario, but 
does he know that Elsie spent the night with the dancer at a fish- 
ing inn after the charity ball at St. Albans? 
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Elsie is wild with rage at the mere suggestion of such a filthy 
lie, but less positive of herself after Janet has telephoned the 
Half and Half club and learned that Mario, while he danced there 
the night of the charity ball, left early and motored to St. Albans. 

“T didn’t know he was at St. Albans,” protests Elsie. “I didn’t 
see him.” 

“Yow re in love with him, aren’t you?” 

PNOAees S 


JanET—You are! You're in love with him. (But Este does 
not answer.) Shall I tell you what happened at the Charity Ball? 
You were staying with the Falders, weren’t you? (No answer.) 
You went to the Ball with their party. Mario motored down 
from London, and met you there. You danced with him and one 
or two other people, I suppose, just so that you should be seen, 
and then you and Mario disappeared. The Falders never ask 
questions after dances. You stopped at the fishing inn. You 
were given a room, and you both slept in it. Mario signed the 
register, “Mr. and Mrs. Hopkinson!’ (Another gasp from 
Erste.) Not a very distinguished name, is it? The next morn-- 
ing at six o’clock, you and Mario left, and I presume he drove 
you to the Falders’ house, and said he had brought you from St. 
Albans! 

Evste—There isn’t a word of truth in it, not one word of truth. 
I shall go straight to my lawyers! 

JANET—Why not go straight to Larne? 

Ex.sre—Yow’re a horrible woman! You want to ruin me be- 
cause you hate me! It wasn’t my fault, was it, that James liked 
me better than he liked you? You're too old! (She stops, feeling 
that she has said too much.) 

Janet (frigidly calm)—Lord Larne is at his club, isn’t he? 
What is his club? 

Exrsre—I shan’t tell you. Find out! 

Janet—Very well. I shall ring up his father, Lord Ballymena, 
and ask him! (She reaches for the telephone book, and begins to 
turn over the leaves. She finds the place, and reads the informa- 
tion aloud. Reading.) Baltic, Baly, Baly ... ah, here it is, 
Ballymena, the Marquis of, Regent 44444. (She puts down the 
book and reaches for the receiver.) 

Este (before she can take it up)—Wait! ... There’s no 
need to... to bring other people into it. 

JANET (sitting back)—Very well! If you’re prepared to be 
sensible and discuss the subject intelligently, all right! 


/ 
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Exsre—Of course, I don’t admit anything you’ve said... I 
feel so shocked that I hardly know what I’m saying or doing. 
You must admit that it’s a most serious charge, this! 

JaneT—I do. It’s a terrible charge. You’ve not only com- 
mitted adultery, so far as James is concerned, but you’ve, so to 
speak, committed it in the eyes of Lord Larne! 

ELSIE (whose nerve is rapidly failing her)—You mustn’t say 
that! 

JANET (without any pity)—Listen, Elsie. You are Mario’s 
mistress! 

Exste—No! No, I’m not! 

Janet—You are. Why tell lies about it? (A convulsive gulp 
from Etste.) You know you love him. That’s why you want to 
marry Larne. That poor noodle can be more easily deceived than 
James can. You will have Larne for his title, and you'll have 
Mario for your lover! 

ELsIE (in tears)—No, no, no! 

Janet—Yes! (Then softening her voice a little.) Come, 
Elsie, you do love Mario, don’t you? (There is a silence for a 
moment or two, and then Ester, recovering herself and speaking 
with some dignity, says quite simply): 

Ersre—Yes, I love him. 

JANET (sitting back with a sense of victory)—Ah! Does he 
love you? 

Este (shaking her head)—No. I’m only one of a crowd! 

Janet—I can almost pity you now. 

Evsre—Well, that’s that! What are you going to do? 

JanET—That depends a great deal on you. 


It is Janet’s idea that the case against Elsie is complete. The 
meeting with Mario at the fishing inn was observed by a third 
party in all its important details. Therefore it is Janet’s sugges- 
tion that Elsie allow James to divorce her. Let her elope with 
Lord Larne, as she suggested it would be easy for her to do, and 
Larne can be named as the corespondent. 

Elsie protests a little weakly, but she agrees finally to talk with 
Lord Larne at his club and, with Janet’s prompting, to tell him 
over the phone that she is miserable with James; that they have 
had a furious row; that she can stand it no longer and that Lord 
Larne must take her away now, this very night. There is a train 
from Victoria station at 8:20 and they can go to Dieppe— 

“Tell him to go home and pack, and meet you at the station,” 
prompts Janet, a little too close to the phone. 
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“No, darling, it was just a buzzing noise,” Elsie is obliged to 
explain. “Listen, Button, go home now, straight home, and pack 
whatever you need for the present and meet me at Victoria. 
You'll get the tickets!” 


JANET—Tell him not to forget his passport. And don’t you 
forget yours. 

Exrste—And don’t forget your passport, darling! No, I won’t 
be late. Thank you so much, Button. What should I do without 
you! No, I shouldn’t . .. I should just kill myself! (She puts 
the receiver back on its holder and turns to JANET and continues 
in a perfectly calm voice.) He’s coming! 

JaNET—That’s all right, then! This is the first elopement I’ve 
ever had anything to do with, and really it’s quite enjoyable. 
Now, you’d better go home and pack, too. 

Exste—How do I know you won’t give me away? 

JANET—You'll have to chance that. 

Etsre—You won't, will you? 

JANET—Not if you do as you're told. Don’t forget, by the 
way, to leave a note for James, telling him you’ve left him, and 
that you’ve gone to Paris with Lord Larne. You'd better get the 
chambermaid in the hotel to take a good look at you, and keep 
any bills! 

ErsreE—You seem to know all about it. 

JANET—Well, you taught me, didn’t you? 

Exsre—You'll never tell! 

JaNET—My dear Elsie, what happens to you after James has 
divorced you is of no interest to me! (Zhe door opens and the 
maid enters.) 

Maset—Mr. Fraser. 

E.ste—Oh! (Enter James in full evening dress. Exit the 
maid.) 

James—Elsie! What are you doing here? 

Janet—She and I have been having a little chat. She’s just 
going. Good-bye, Elsie. 

Exste—Goo-good-bye! (Out she goes, almost running.) 

James—That’s damned queer! 

JANET—Yes, quite a coincidence, husband and wife meeting, 
and at the house of number one, too. 

James—I say, Janet, you’re not ready! I asked you to be 
ready! You know how I hate to be kept waiting! 

Janet—Well, James, I got very interested in something Elsie 
told me, and then I had to telephone! 
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James—Telephone! Women are always telephoning. (He 
picks up Philip Logan’s note to JANET.) 

JaneT—I shan’t be long. Sit down and look at the Tatler. 
There’s a good photograph of Mario in it. 

James—That damned dago! (Reading the note.) What does 
this mean? 

JANET (at the door)--What does what mean? 

James (reading the note aloud)—“I’m not quite sure, Philip.” 
(She doesn’t reply. She waves her arms in the air and laughs and 
laughs—and the curtain falls.) 


ACT fil 


Six months later Janet Fraser is alone in her living room trying 
with some little difficulty to keep her mind on her reading. Being 
restless, her attention is easily distracted. Hearing voices in the 
hall she turns, eagerly, toward the door and there is a trace of 
disappointment in her voice as she greets Philip Logan. 

Philip has been a little disappointed himself. The maid has 
been, he noticed, reluctant to let him in. Nor is Janet’s explana- 
tion that she had given instructions that she was at home to no 
one altogether a satisfying explanation. Philip has a feeling, 
which Janet rather confirms, that everybody about the Fraser flat 
has promptly taken it for granted that Janet and James are to 
be remarried once James has his decree. 

This, it appears, is the day on which the decree is to be granted, 
and Philip has taken the precaution to come early that he may 
get in a final proposal of marriage before James arrives with the 
tidings. It is the first time, Janet notes, that Philip ever has got 
ahead of James and Philip doesn’t care for the note of pride that 
creeps into that statement, either. 

About the only satisfaction Philip is able finally to extract from 
the situation is that the decree of divorce cannot be made abso- 
lute for another six months, and during that time at least he will 
be on even terms with the ex-husband. Janet insists she will not 
marry Philip, but she hopes he will continue to be, as he always 
has been, her dear friend, and take her to a theatre and to dinner 
on Tuesdays. 

Now the younger Frasers, Ninian, Murdo and Alice, are back 
from the court. James Fraser’s divorce has been granted with 
admirable expedition and very little fuss. James himself is to 
follow later. They have come on ahead to sort of clear the way 
for him. 
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Of the children, Murdo is still hoping that his mother and 
father will remarry at the earliest possible moment, and Ninian 
is quite opposed to anything that would seem to interfere with 
his mother’s doing what she wants to do. He is particularly dis- 
pleased with his brother’s attitude of smugness and his constant 
harping on his mother doing something just to make him (Murdo) 
happy. 

Janet is interested in their varied viewpoints but also convinced 
that the question of whether or not she shall remarry James is 
one that he alone is entitled to ask. 

The maid is pleasantly flustered as she announces the arrival 
of “the master,’ which the children promptly accept as a hint 
that they should get out. 

They are gone now and James, quite relieved, both by their 
departure and the fact that the divorce business is finally over, 
settles comfortably into a good talk with Janet—a good talk 
about James. It has been a very wearing business for James. 
Nobody, in all probability, will ever realize all that James has 
gone through. But just now he is thinking about the future. 


James—As you perfectly appreciate, Janet, this has been a very 
upsetting and exhausting affair for me. I’m not showing all I’ve 
felt, but it isn’t the people who show their feelings who suffer the 
most. I need change and rest, I want to get away from every- 
thing and everybody, and I think it would be a good plan for me 
to take a trip around the world. That’ll do mea bit of good... 
take my mind off things . . . and, of course, it’ll give people time 
to forget about the divorce. 

JANET (feeling awful)—Yes. 

JameEs—lI can’t bear to think of people talking about me, and 
I’d rather they got it over and done with while I’m out of the 
country. Don’t you think that’s a good plan? 

JaNnET—Oh, quite, James, quite! 

James—lI’ve always had a great fancy to go round the world, 
but somehow I’ve never had time. Now’s my chance! I can 
knock about the East for a while, look at India and China and 
Japan and Australia—and then, mebbe, go on to America and 
have a look at it. 

Janet—That’ll be very nice for you! 

James—That’s what I thought. Do you know, Janet, when I 
was sitting in that court today, listening to the lawyers droning 
my marriage away, I said to myself: “I haven’t deserved this! I 
have not deserved it!” You'd nearly think, to hear lawyers, that 
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the break-up of a man’s marriage was nothing but a formality. 

JANET—Yes, wouldn’t you? 

James—However, it’s done, and what’s done can’t be undone. 
I never was one to cry over spilt milk. 

JaneT—You haven’t very often had to cry over it, James. 

James—Oh, I’ve had my fair share of trouble, Janet. You 
mustn’t think that our divorce—yours and mine—was any 
pleasure to me. Oh, no! It was not, indeed. You’ve had your 
trouble, but I’ve had mine, too. Of course, I’ve faced it. What- 
ever I am, Janet, I’m not what you’d call a flabby sort of a fellow 
that lets himself be down-faced by adversity. Oh, no! I can 
stand up to things, and give as good as I get. That’s a fact, 
isn’t it? 

Janet—Yes, I’d agree to that. 

James—There are plenty of men who’d be knocked out by such 
a blow as I’ve had, but it’ll take a lot more than this to knock 
me out! I don’t want to pat myself on the back or blow my own 
trumpet, but I must say I’ve taken this stroke with great forti- 
tude. 

JANET—Yes, James. 

James—When I come back from this trip, I think I'll live in 
the country. I’ve always had a fancy for country life—you know, 
chickens and bees and homegrown vegetables. It’s a fine thing 
to be able to take your own lettuces straight off the ground. You 
know they’re fresh, anyway! And then, there’s no need now for 
me to work so hard as I have done hitherto. Elsie was a very 
expensive young woman to maintain, and I shall be able to live 
more economically now! . . . Well, that’s my idea—to come back 
and live in the country. Will that suit you? 

JANET (astonished)—Me! 

JAMES—Yes. 

Janet—Are you making me a delicate offer of marriage, James, 
or are you just asking for information about country life? 

James—Of course I’m asking you to marry me. I thought you 
understood that. It occurred to me that it would be very nice 
for us both to grow old together in the country, settle down in 
peace and quietness .. . 

JaNnET—I didn’t quite grasp the idea! 

James—Do you think you could overlook the past, and marry 
me again? Of course, you understand that this must be kept 
strictly between ourselves. If the King’s Proctor got to hear 
about it, my decree would be rescinded and there’d be no mar- 
riage for you or me. Or Elsie. But in six months’ time, every- 
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thing will be all right, and we can get married without any 
bother or hindrance whatever. 


Janet does not answer him directly. This is, she reports, the 
second proposal of marriage she has had that day. Philip, too, 
had urged his suit. 

It was damned nerve on Philip’s part, James is convinced, 
Philip being what he is—an angler. 

“Anybody with an active mind ’ud go mad if he had to sit for 
hours holding a worm in front of a fish.” That’s James’ opinion 
of Philip. 

“Don’t be ignorant, James,” Janet corrects him. “Philip 
doesn’t use worms; he uses flies.” 

“What difference does that make when it’s the same fellow at 
the other end of the stick?” demands James. 

When they do get back to the subject of marriage Janet has 
made up her mind quite firmly. She has decided not to marry 
James. Which is distinctly a shock to James. Janet shouldn’t 
permit herself to be foolish. 


JANET—. . . It must be very difficult for you to believe that 
I’ve not been waiting here for you to come and propose to me, 
and I won’t deny that I’ve thought about it. I’ve thought a great 
deal about it. I’ve lain awake at night wondering what I 
should do. 

JamEes—What’s there to wonder about? 

JaNeET—Oh, a hundred and one things, James. 

JamMEs—Of course, I know that I’m a damaged specimen .. . 

JanEt—Don’t business men call it “loss through depreciation”? 

James—Still I was good enough to be your husband before. 

Janet—And you see no reason why you shouldn’t be my hus- 
band after? You're rather vain, James. 

‘JaMES—I wouldn’t have called myself that. 

JaNET—No, you wouldn’t, but I should! 

James—wWell, perhaps I am. After all, a man with any stuff 
in him is always a bit conceited. Will you marry me? 

JANET—NoO. 

James—Why? Because I ran off with Elsie? (She doesn’t 
answer.) But supposing I hadn’t been divorced, and had just 
gone off with Elsie or some other woman for a while? Would 
you have taken me back? 

JanetT—Probably! 

James—Well, then! What’s the difference? 
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Janet—There is a difference, James. Any man may be un- 
faithful to his wife and not care a snap of his fingers for the 
other woman. But Elsie was not your mistress, James; you mar- 
ried her. You gave me no peace until I had agreed to divorce 
you. That was deliberate. You meant to get rid of me. Even 
now, if Elsie would come back to you, you would forgive her! 

James—No. I can never forgive her! 

Janet—But you expect me to forgive you... You fright- 
ened me when you first came in, James. I thought you weren’t 
going to ask me... . 

James—But I did. * 

JaneT—Yes, you remembered just in time, didn’t you. But it 
was too late then. While you were talking of your plans and 
your sufferings, I began to change my mind about marrying you. 
You didn’t say a single word, James, that showed any considera- 
tion whatever for me. You only asked me to marry you as a sort 
of afterthought . . . when you'd settled your trip around the 
world. You'll go to China and India and Japan, and; perhaps 
America, and then youll come home and marry poor old Janet. 
That'll please the old girl! 

James—Really, Janet, is that fair? I ask you. 

JANET-—You almost made me feel that you wanted to econo- 
mise on me. 

James—No, that’s not fair. That’s catty, and just like a 
woman, too. 

JanET—Well, what am I to think? You talked of going to 
live in the country. I prefer London. You said you wouldn’t 
have to work so hard now you’d got rid of Elsie. Apparently, I 
shall be much cheaper to maintain. But that’s where yow’re mis- 
taken. I’m just as costly as she is, every bit. You once gave her 
a very beautiful pearl necklace. Perhaps I’d like one, too. 

JamEes—You can have it. 

JANET—But that’s not the point. 

JamEs—Well, what is? 

JANET—Why do you want to marry me? 

James—I’m fond of you. Besides, it seems right. Everybody 
expects us to marry. Murdo’s got his heart set on it. 

JANET—Have you got yours? 

James—Of course I have. 


James’ confidence in his own sentiments apparently does not 
impress Janet overmuch. She was married to him for twenty 
years, she recalls. She was a devoted and faithful wife. And 
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when she was discarded at the end of that time it seemed very 
much as though her life was ended. 

True, she did have the boys, but they were away at school and 
there were few friends. Mostly, they were James’ friends or 
friends made because they were of importance to James’ business. 
Gradually Janet has reclaimed the friends she had given up, and 
made new friends. She joined societies. She renewed her interest 
in music. She found that she was able to see something in the 
theatre beside musical comedies, which were the only thing James 
had cared for. And there were her Tuesday dinners with Philip. 

“So, you see, James, I’ve succeeded in making a very pleasant 
and agreeable life,” Janet concludes. “I’m valued for myself, and 
not merely as somebody’s wife. You would cut no ice at all with 
my friends. I cut a lot.” 


Jamres—A gang of highbrows, I suppose? 

JANET—No—just ordinarily nice intelligent people. If I mar- 
ried you, I should have to give up that life, and all I shall get 
in exchange is a cottage in the country where I can help you to 
economise. I’m to feed the chickens and hive the bees and 
gather me cabbages while I may, and be grateful for a quiet home 
and a repentant husband... 

JamEes—Well, everything seems to be thoroughly messed up. I 
suppose this is the end of things for us. 

JANET—Oh, no! You can take me out to dinner and a theatre 
once a week. Any day except Tuesday. That’s Philip’s evening. 

James—TI don’t think I want to share you with Philip. 

JaNET—Oh! Isn’t that selfish of you? 

JamMEs—This last while back, I’ve been cheering myself up with 
the thought that you and I would settle down again, but of course, 
if you’re determined not to marry me— (He waits for her to 
say something, but she does not speak. Then a little bewildered 
he goes on.) This isn’t quite what I expected from you, Janet, 
but, of course, I can’t reasonably complain. You're entitled to 
get a bit of your own back. (He pauses again, but she does not 
speak. He gets up.) Well, V’ll say “good-bye.” (JANET rises 
too.) 

JanetT—Good-bye, James. 

James—I mean to say, Janet, this is “good-bye.” For good! 

JaNnET—For good? 

JaMES— Yes. 

JANET—Very well, James. (The telephone bell rings. Answer- 
ing.) Hillo! Oh, hillo, Philip... 
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James—tTell him to go to hell! 

Janet (into the telephone)—No, that was James. He says 
yow’re to go to hell. No, I shouldn’t if I were you. Well, yes, 
if you want to, but I’m too tired to go out or to see anybody . . . 
Something for me! Yes, all right, send it along. No. No, I’m 
not ... not to anybody. Yes, I know, Philip, you’ve said all 
that before. 

James (seizing the receiver from her)—Ring off, blast you. 
(He bangs the receiver back on its receptacle.) 

JaNET—That was very rude of you, James. You mustn’t treat 
Philip like that. You’d better go now. 

James—All right. I’m going. (He walks to the door, but 
stops before he reaches it.) Good-bye, Janet. (They shake 
hands.) It’s a pity, of course. (He turns to go.) A great pity! 
(He stands at the door, with his hand on the handle for a mo- 
ment. Then he turns to look at her. They do not speak. Then 
he opens the door.) Did that fellow Philip say he was sending 
you a present or something? 

JANET— Yes. 

JamMes—What is it? 

JANET—I don’t know. He said it was a little surprise for me. 

James—I’ll surprise him one of these days. (He goes out so 
suddenly that JANET is left aghast.) 

(She waits for a moment and then goes toward the door. As 
she does so, the sound of the street door shutting is heard. She 
gives a little gasp, and then shuts the door and goes to the win- 
dow and looks out. Then she gazes around the room and mur- 
murs: “Yes, you've made a very pleasant and agreeable life for 
yourself, JANET, you fool!’’—and returns to her seat.) 


Mabel, the maid, is plainly worried by the abrupt departure of 
Mr. Fraser and still more distressed by Janet’s belief that he will 
not be back at all. She manages, however, to get the tea things in. 

Ninian, in for tea, is also surprised, but rather pleased, that 
Janet is able to report that James had asked her to marry him 
and that she refused. Ninian, in fact, is much more pleased than 
Janet, which surprises him a little. 

e “But, mother, you don’t mean to say—” Her expression stops 
im. 


JANET—Yes, I do mean to say. There’s your tea. Drink it 
and don’t talk so much. I’m getting very tired of garrulous chil- 
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dren. One of these days, there will be a terrible revolt of the old 
against the young. 

Ninian (properly abashed)—I’m very sorry, mother. Of 
course, I’m only thinking of your happiness. 

JANET—Too many people are only thinking of my happiness. 
They’re making me thoroughly miserable. (The maid enters with 
a parcel.) What is it, Mabel? 

Maset—A special messenger brought this, ma’am. 

JANET—Oh, yes. I know what it is. Put it down, please! 
(The maid does so and retires.) It’s from Philip. He said he 
was sending me a surprise. 

NINIAN—I suppose you’re not going to marry him? 

JANET—You can suppose anything you like! More tea? 

NINIAN (passing his cup to her)—Thanks. (He glances at the 
parcel.) This is from Jones, the jeweler round the corner. 

JANET—Round the corner! 

NINIAN—Yes. 

JaNET—Here, take your tea and hand me that! (NINIAN 
does so and she nervously undoes the parcel.) You know, you’re 
much too inquisitive, Ninian. Always prying into other people’s 
business. 

(The parcelis undone. It contains a jewel-box which she opens. 
Inside is a lovely pearl necklace. She takes it out and looks at 
it, momentarily unable to speak.) 

Nin1ran—Great Scott, it’s a pearl necklace! 

JANET—So it is! 

NintaNn—Uncle Philip’s splashing his money about, isn’t he? 

JaNnEetT—It isn’t your Uncle Philip, you fool. It’s your father. 

Nrntan—Father! 

Janet—Yes. He’s beginning to court me all over again... 
and I rather like it, Ninian... . 

(She gives a little gurgle of joy as she fastens the necklace 
round her throat) and— 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


JUNE MOON 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Rinc LARDNER AND GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


THERE was happy promise in the announcement that Ring 
Lardner and George S. Kaufman had made a play from Mr. 
Lardner’s short story “Some Like "Em Cold,” and called it “June 
Moon.” Each is outstanding in his achievements as an American 
humorist, Mr. Lardner preéminent as a representative of the 
homely native wit of the Middle West, Mr. Kaufman a leader of 
those Eastern satirists who have grown up in the sophisticated 
atmosphere of a smartly artificial New York and come recently 
into wide popularity. 

If the promise were happy its fulfillment was even happier. 
One of the major triumphs of the theatre season in the matter 
of first nights was the first performance of ‘June Moon” at the 
Broadhurst Theatre October ninth. An audience typical of early 
season New York, being a third professional, a third resident and 
a third wide-eyed tourist, fairly rocked the theatre with its 
laughter. From which propitious beginning “June Moon” played 
on and on to a succession of other happy audiences straight 
through the season. In the minds of a few, this editor being one 
of them, there was some doubt that the play would do as well 
outside the city in which its characters and scenes flourish, but 
reports from the back country would seem to indicate otherwise. 

In the prologue of ‘“‘June Moon” we meet Edna Baker and Fred 
Stevens in the chair car of a train nearing New York. It is early 
evening and the car shades are drawn. Fred and Edna are pretty 
much average as to type. She is small and trim and modestly 
dressed. He is above average height and might be acclerk. They 
are both in their early twenties. 

Fred has practically finished the Sunday papers, which are 
scattered about the floor of the car between their chairs. Edna is 
reading a magazine, but is quite conscious of her seat mate’s rest- 
lessness. She probably suspects that he would like to start a con- 
versation if he could think of something to say. And she would 
quite as probably like to help him. 
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When Fred does suggest that she might like to look over his 
paper she is, however, properly formal. This does not discourage 
him and soon he is talking volubly, mostly about himself. 

He comes from Schenectady, he tells her. In Schenectady he 
had had a job in the General Electric plant, but gave it up because 
he wanted to go to New York and write songs. The boys in the 
shipping department of the G.E. gave him a farewell banquet, and 
a suitcase with his initials on it. 


Epna (a bit too eagerly)—Is that what you are? A song 
writer? 

Frep (Nods.)—Not the music part; just the words. Lyrics, 
they’re called. 

Epna—lIt must be wonderful to have a gift like that. 

Frep—That’s what Benny Davis called it—a gift. I guess 
you’ve heard of him—he’s turned out a hundred smash hits. 

Epna—lI guess I must have. 

Frep—He wrote, ‘Oh, How I Miss You Tonight!” It was a 
song about how he missed his mother—he called her his ‘‘Old 
Pa 

Epna—That’s sweet! 

Frep—Well, he happened to be playing in Schenectady in 
vaudeville, and I happened to meet him and I happened to show 
him some of my lyrics. And he said a man like I with the song- 
writing gift was a sucker not to go to New York, because that’s 
where they have the Mecca for a man if you got the song-writing 
gift. So he gave me a letter to the Friars’ Club, asking them to 
give me a two weeks’ card, they call it. The Friars’ Club is where 
they have the Mecca for songwriters. And he give me a letter of 
introduction to Paul Sears, the composer. He wrote “Paprika.” 
You remember “Paprika”? (He sings a strain of it.) ‘Paprika, 
Paprika, the spice of my life—”’ 

EpDNA (with quick concurrence)—I think so. 

Frep—When you write a song like “Paprika” you don’t ever 
have to worry again. He’s one of the most successful composers 
there is, Paul Sears. I bet you, I and he will turn out some hits 
together. 

Epna—Are you going to be partners with him? 

Frep—If he wants me to, and I guess he will when I show him 
Benny Davis’s letter. That’s the hard part, getting acquainted. 
I’d have broke away a long time ago only for my sister. I 
couldn’t leave her alone. 

Epna—lIs she in Schenectady? 
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Frep (Nods.)—She got married a week ago Saturday. A fella 
I been working with in the shipping department—Bob Gifford. 

Epna—She’ll miss you just the same. I know how sisters feel, 
especially when their brother is like you or Dick. 

Frep—Well, anyway, she got married, and I give them a pair 
of book-ends. 

Epna—She'll love them! 

Frep—She always done everything for me—I mean, cooked 
my meals and sewed things for me. Look! (Dives for his bag 
and starts opening it.) She made me a half dozen shirts before 
I left. Different colors. Here’s one of the blue ones. I bet if 
you was to buy a shirt like that, you couldn’t buy a shirt like that 
under a dollar seventy-five. 

EpnA—I’ll bet it would cost more than that. 

Frep—Marion can sew, all right. My mother used to say she 
was a born seamstress. 

Epna—I love to sew. (Looks at the shirt.) Has it got your 
monogram, your initials? 

Frep—No. She was going to put a “F” on the sleeve, but she 
was too busy. 

Epna—lIt’s too bad you’re not my brother and I’d embroider 
your whole initials. 

Frep—You don’t have to be a man’s sister to embroider their 
shirt. 

Epna—I don’t want you to misjudge me, Mr. Stevens. I’m not 
the kind of a girl that talks to strangers. My friends would die if 
they knew I was talking to a man whom I had not been properly 
introduced. 

Frep—You don’t need to be scared of me, girlie. I treat all 
women like they was my sister. Till I find out different. 

Epna—A girl alone in New York can’t be too careful, especially 
a girl in my position. You take at Dr. Quinn’s, where I work— 
he’s one of the best dentists there is, and he has lots of men 
patients that would be only too glad to start a little flirtation. 
Why even Doctor himself was fresh, the first day I met him. It 
turned out he wasn’t really, but it seemed that way. He put his 
arm around my shoulders and I jumped away from him like he 
was a leopard or something, and I told him, I said, “Doctor, I 
guess I don’t care to work here after all.” Then he laughed and 
said forget it, that he was just testing me. He said he didn’t want 
an assistant who was inclined to flirt. And from that day he’s 
never made any advances, except once or twice. 
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Fred is of the opinion that what Edna may find she needs in 
New York is a protector and he knows where she can find one if 
such should prove to be the case. Soon they are exchanging 
opinions as to what may be and what should be expected of men— 
and of girls—especially of girls who have any thought of getting 
married some time and making things attractive and homelike for 
their husbands. 

Edna is just naturally a great home girl. She makes practically 
all her own clothes, she admits. She doesn’t like going out nights 
much, either. She had a lot rather sit at home and sew, or read, 
or maybe just sit and dream. Edna likes babies, too, though she 
blushes to confess it, which certainly is nothing against a woman 
in Fred’s estimation. Women ought to like babies. They dis- 
agree mildly upon only one subject. Fred doesn’t altogether 
approve of a woman’s working after she’s married, as Edna says 
she would be willing to do until her husband established himself. 


FrepD—The girl I marry won’t never have to work. I don’t 
believe God ever meant for a woman to endure a life of drudgery. 
Epna—Oh, Mr. Stevens, if only all men felt the same way! 

Frep (a look at his watch)—My, it’s nine twenty-six already. 

Epna—lIt’s been a shorter trip than usual, for some reason. 

Frep (trying to peer out the window)—I wonder where we’re 
at now? 

EpNaA (also peering )—FPretty near Yonkers, I guess. 

FreD—If we was on the other side we could see the Hudson 
River. 

Epna—My, but it’s dark! 

Frep—There’s a moon out. 

Epna—Yes, I love it. 

FrED—June—moon. 

Epna—What? 

Frep—I just said June moon. 

Epna—It isn’t June. It’s October. 

Frep—I know, but June and moon go together. They rhyme. 
I’m always thinking of words that rhyme, even when I ain’t 
working. 

Epna—That’d be a catchy name, June Moon. For a song, I 
mean. 

Frep—yYes, you could get other words to go with it. Spoon, 
and croon, and soon. Marry soon, or something. 

Epna—And macaroon. 
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Frep—Yeah. I wish I had some. I’m hungry. 

Epna—I am, too, kind of. . . . Some day when that song is 
published and people are singing it everywhere, I’ll say to my 
friends, “I knew the man that wrote that. We were riding on a 
train and he looked out and saw the moon, and he thought of this 
song, and then the train got to New York and he never saw poor 
little me again.” 

Frep—You won’t be telling the truth, because I’m going to see 
you again, 

Epna—You say that now. But you'll forget all about me. 

Frep—No, I won’t. Are you going right home when we get in? 

Epna—Why—I intended to. (She sits up, expectantly.) 

Frep—I thought I’d go and get something to eat some place, 
only I wouldn’t know where to go if I didn’t have somebody with 
me that knowed where to go. 

Epna—I can tell you a place where I go once in a while, the 
Little Venice. Though most of the time I stay home and cook my 
own dinner, just because I love to cook. 

Frep—It’ll be a little late to cook tonight. I was wondering if 
you wouldn’t go along to this place, and maybe we could eat 
together. 

Epna—lI’d love to. 

Frep—It ain’t a very expensive place, is it? 

Epna—Oh, no. The last time I went, there was two of us and 
we had hot roast beef sandwiches, and peas, and coffee, and it 
only came to a dollar-twenty. 

Frep (with vast relief)—All right. I guess we can each afford 
sixty cents. 

END OF PROLOGUE 


AC Let 


Ten days later, in one of those Riverside Drive apartments in 
New York that have become a little bit déclassé since people 
began moving to the East Side, Paul Sears and Lucille, his wife, 
are spending a more or less quiet evening at home. 

Paul, in his middle thirties, is a composer of popular songs and 
he works at it rather persistently. He is at the piano now, “in 
his shirt sleeves, and is alternately hitting a few discouraged keys 
and then making penciled notations on the music sheet in front of 
him. Paul is not a two-finger pianist, but he falls short of it by 
only one finger.” 

Lucille, “‘a spare but still attractive woman, on whom three 
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years of marriage have left their mark,” bears the monotonous 
repetition of the one phrase with which Paul is struggling with 
considerable fortitude but not much patience. She cares little 
more for his chatter, or his complaints. 

Paul, it appears, is disgusted with his current working partner, 
a man named Fagan, whose lyrics are evidently not what they 
used to be, and who is getting so he refuses to change even a line 
to help the melody. Still, Paul thinks the new song he has been 
doing with Fagan will be something of a knockout and probably 
another “Paprika.” 

“The silliest thing in the world to me,” counters Lucille, “is a 
man trying to be a composer when he can’t even play ‘Chop- 
sticks.’ ” 

That does not worry Paul any. Irving Berlin can’t play much 
either. And Gershwin! Ain’t Boston right now complaining that 
he hasn’t given them even one tune in “Pretty Polly”? It ruins a 
composer to play the piano too good. 

This particular evening in the Sears home is to be devoted toa | 
conference with a new lyric writer Paul has just dug up, a young 
fella with a fresh slant. A nice kid, too, and he’s got money. But 
lyric writers are pretty much all alike to Lucille. She gets no 
kick out of this new promise. 

Eileen is Lucille’s sister. She is staying home, too, waiting for 
a telephone call from her friend Hart, but she keeps pretty much 
to her room and away from Paul. There is not much love lost 
between Paul and Eileen. What she thinks of him is sufficient, 
and what he thinks of her is that she should get out and find her- 
self a job. Also, it is his private opinion that Mr. Hart is also 
getting tired of her. 

Lucille is naturally on her sister’s side. At the moment, when 
Eileen is drawn into the room by a telephone ring that she thought 
might be for her, Lucille reminds her that the evening gown she 
has been mending is getting worn and should be replaced. 


LucitLtE—Why don’t you look around Monday? See what you 
can find. 

ErLeEN—Maybe I will. I’ve just been putting it off. I’m lazy, 
I guess. 

LucrtttE—I’d never be too lazy to shop, if I had anything to 
shop with. 

Paut—You wait till this number gets over. 

LucILLE (quite pleasantly)—By that time Ill only want a 
shawl. 
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Pau. (finally flaring up)—There’s nothing helps a man like 
being married to a woman that always encourages you and looks 
on the bright side. I’m going to write an article for the American 
Magazine, saying I attribute my success to my wife. 

E1mLEEN—Why don’t you try writing articles? They might be 
pretty near as good as your tunes. 

Paut—yYou don’t have to worry about my tunes. Anyhow, I 
was talking to Lucille. 

EILEEN—It’s time you did something more for Lucille besides 
talk to her! 

Paut—If I was in your place, I’d keep pretty still in this house. 
That is, unless I was paying board. 

EILEEN (J?’s a good battle by this time.)—Don’t you dare say 
I’m dependent on you, because I’m not! 

PauLt—Only for your meals and a place to sleep! 

EILEEN—You wouldn’t even have a job if it wasn’t for me! 
Do you think Hart is keeping you on the staff because you wrote 
a hit three years ago? 

LuciLLE—Now! 

E1rEEN—Well, make him lay off me, if he knows what’s good 
for him. If he keeps riding me, he’ll be looking for a new job! 

Paut—Swell chance of them letting me out when I’ve got a 
number like “Montana.”’ I’d run right to Harms with it. 

ErtEEN—Harms wouldn’t let you in their elevator! 

Paut (as he goes proudly into the next room)—I was in it this 
afternoon! 

EILEEN (A long, long sigh.)—Is Hart going to phone or isn’t 
he? It gets me crazy, this waiting. 

LucitLtE—I wouldn’t mind waiting if there was something to 
wait for. I nearly go out of my mind, just sitting. You hear 
women brag about the nice, cozy evenings they spend at home 
with their husband. They’re not married to a piano tuner with 
ten thumbs. 

EILEEN (hoping against hope)—Maybe he didn’t get back 
from Philadelphia. He might still be over there. 

LucittE—What time was he going to call up? 

EIMEEN—Six o’clock. He said he’d call me the minute he got 
in. Maybe the train was late. 

LucittE—They aren’t late very often, from Philadelphia. 

EILEEN—It’s the only evening we'll ave for three weeks, with 
him going away again tomorrow. (Restlessly pacing.) If he was 
going to be late you’d think he’d try to reach me. 

LuctLL—e—Of course, you know him better than I do, but when 
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a man’s really crazy about a girl, he calls her up, I don’t care 
what he’s doing. It’s only when he begins cooling off that he finds 
excuses, like being in Philadelphia. 

E1LEEN—But he was in Philadelphia. 

LucittE—I know, but they’ve got phones there now, too. 

EILEEN—If you think he’s cooling off you’re crazy! He’s in- 
sanely jealous. When I told him I was thinking of going out with 
Bert Livingston he was sore as hell. He said, “All right, go ahead 
and go out with him.” I asked him if he meant it, and he said, 
“Sure! Go out with the whole Lambs Club!” He’s insanely 
jealous and tries to hide it. 

LucittE—I’d go out with the janitor if he asked me. God, I’m 
sick of this place. 

EILEEN—Why don’t you go to a picture? 

LucittE—They charge admission. (A little sardonic laugh.) 
Remember the way I used to figure when Paul first came along? 
I thought marrying a song writer meant going to all the first 
nights, meeting everybody that was worthwhile, going down to 
Palm Beach— 

EmrEEN—You would, too, if Paul was any good. 

LuciLLtE—I wonder what it’d be like if we’d stayed in Strouds- 
burg. I’d probably be married to Will Broderick, and we’d have a 
car— 

E1LEEN—To drive over to Scranton in. 

LucitLE (A sigh.)—I suppose I ought to get consolation out 
of one thing. I never expect a phone call or a mash note or an 
invitation or even a half pound box of candy. Whatever happens 
is velvet. 


It is Eileen’s opinion that Lucille is a fool to stick around with 
Paul. She should ship Paul while there is still time. Grounds? 
She wouldn’t need any grounds—just let the Judge look at him. 

But Lucille is hesitant. She never could fool anybody, least of 
all Paul. He’d know if she ever tried to fool him. Besides, 
“women can’t go wrong if they’re not invited.” So far there 
haven’t been any volunteers. Also, Lucille is a little superstitious. 
If she did quit Paul he’d probably write ten smash hits in a 
week. 

Furthermore, Lucille has an idea that Eileen would be wise to 
do a little worrying about her own affairs. Hart may be insanely 
jealous, but he has a queer way of showing it. Especially if he 
has any ideas about marrying Eileen. Perhaps it would be a good 
idea for Eileen to go around with some of the other boys while 
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Hart is away on one of his trips. But Eileen wouldn’t dare. She 
might get herself murdered. 

Maxie has called. ‘He is a man in his late forties, easy-going, 
kindly, and wears a dinner coat. He is an arranger for Goebel’s, 
and he knows the popular song business backwards.” 

Maxie is also something of a Broadway cynic. He sees so 
much, hears so much, likes so little. Disappointed in his own 
career—he might have been a song writer himself if he hadn’t got 
into the business of fixing up other people’s tunes—he fails to 
react with any enthusiasm to the persistently threatened success 
of the egoists he works with. Nor can they fool him. 

So far as this new song of Fagan’s and Paul’s is concerned, 
Maxie thinks it is a great idea of Fagan’s to write a lyric about 
the Northwest for a change. But it never was because Fagan once 
lived in Montana. “If song writers always wrote about their 
home state,” says Maxie, “what a big population Tennessee must 
have.” And the one encouraging thing he hears about the ex- 
pected Fred Stevens is that he comes from Schenectady, because, 
thank God, he can’t get that in a lyric. 

“You'll like this fella,” promises Paul. ‘“He’s young yet. He’s 
got a fresh slant.” 

“What does he do—write about countries instead of states?” 

“T’ve been thinking maybe he and I could do something to- 
gether, if I can get rid of Fagan.” 

“Fagan isn’t so bad. Only he’s using up his ideas too fast. 
‘Montana Moon.’ He puts a state and a moon all in one song.” 

Paul insists on singing “Montana Moon” as Maxie plays it 
over. That doesn’t help a great deal. Not with Lucille. 


“Golden West that seems so far away, 
Golden girl for whom I’m always pining, 
Don’t you know I love you night and day, 
But chiefly when the full bright moon is shining.” 


And then the chorus: 


“Montana moonlight, 

As bright as noonlight, 

Oh, may it soon light 
My way to you! 

I know yourre lonely, 
My one and only, 

For I am lonely, 
Yes, lonely, too.” 
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“My heart is yearning 
For kisses burning, 
For lips as sweet as a rose in June. 
I’m always dreaming 
Of your eyes gleaming, 
Beneath the beaming 
Montana Moon!” 


The enthusiasm following is again confined mostly to Paul. It 
may be a good number, but Lucille is satisfied that Berlin will 
still refuse to kill himself over it. There’s some sympathy behind 
a Berlin song. So there might be behind his songs, Paul agrees, 
if he got a little sympathy at home. 

Maxie is anxious to reéstablish harmony in the home, but even 
he cannot promise Paul too much for “Montana.” It seems Hart 
and Goebel, the publishers, were talking about it that afternoon. 

Eileen overhears that. So Hart was in the office that after- 
noon! And not in Philadelphia! And she waiting home for a 
call! 

Paul urges Maxie on, and he reluctantly finishes his report of a 
growing fear that Goebel and Hart are not thinking of buying 
“Montana” right now. Which Paul simply cannot believe. It’s 
a great tune. Even if the lyric kills it it should get a great 
mechanical break... . 

Now Fred Stevens arrives. He has found the Sears apartment 
after some little difficulty with the subway. He is pleased to 
meet everybody, and equally glad to assure them that he is feeling 
fine. He is not, he admits modestly, much of a song writer. He 
only does the words. But words, Lucille assures him, pleasantly, 
are all Paul needs—words and music. 


Frep—I’ve always been one of Mr. Sears’ greatest admirers. 
I’ve admired Mr. Sears ever since he wrote “Paprika.” 

LucIL1E (gently)—You’ve got a good memory. 

Paut—Maybe Stevens and I will turn out another “Paprika.” 

Frep—I’m anxious to get started all right. Since I got to town, 
all I’ve done so far is spend money. 

LuciLLE (expansively)—Well, you’re quite a stranger! 

PauLt—Sit down. 

Frep—Thanks. I guess I’m a little late. I got off the wrong 
subway station and there was an old woman selling papers, and 
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I stopped and talked to her because I knew she must be some- 
body’s mother. 

Maxie (who has never stopped playing)—A fresh slant. 

Frep—I was right, too, because she told me she has six sons. 
I feel sorry for old women that has to earn their living. 

LucittE—What do the boys do—rent her the stand? 

Frep—No, most of them are in a hospital and two of them 
had their foot cut off. She told me all about it and I give her a 
dollar. 

Paut—You want to be careful in a place like New York. 
There’s all kind of people waiting to take your money away from 
you. 

FrepD—It’s a great city, all right. Today I took the ferry boat 
over to Staten’s Island and back. (He explains it to LUCILLE.) 
It’s an island and you have to take a ferry boat. But I suppose 
you been there. 

LucitLE—I go there a lot—just for the trip. 

Frep—I seen the Goddess of Liberty, too—I mean the statue. 
It cost a million dollars and weighs 225 ton. 

Maxie (gently)—She ought to cut out sweets. (He indulges 
in a fancy run.) 

FrepD (gesturing in the direction of Maxtr)—He can play the 
piano! . . . And I seen some of the big ocean liner steamboats. 
I seen the President Harding just coming in from London or 
Europe or somewheres, and the other day I seen the Majestic 
tied up to the dock. She’s pretty near twict as long as the Presi- 
dent Harding and weighs 56,000 ton. The President Harding 
only weighs 14,000 ton. 

LuciLLtE—Imagine! 

Frep (fo LuctttE)—Have you been through the Holland 
Tunnel? 

LucittE—No, I haven’t. 

FreD (to PAuL)—Have you been through the Holland Tunnel? 

Paut—No. 

FRED (not for a minute giving up)—Have you been through 
the Holland Tunnel, Mr. Schwartz? 

Maxie—I’ve been waiting for somebody to go with. 

Frep—I’ll go with you! 

Maxte—Fine! 

Frrep—I want to go every place so as to get ideas for songs. 
I was telling Mr. Sears about one idea—I haven’t got it written 
yet—it’s a song about the traffic lights. Green for “Come 
ahead!” and red for “Stop!” Maybe a comical song with a girl 
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signaling her sweetheart with different colored lights in the win- 
dow; a green light when it’s all right for him to call— 

LucitLtE—And a red one when her husband’s home. 

Frep (skocked)—No, I was thinking about her father. I 
wouldn’t write about those kind of women—I got no sympathy 
for them. 

LuciLLE—I guess you're right. 

Frep—lI was thinking of another idea on the way up here. 
Maybe a song about the melting pots—all the immigrants from 
overseas who’ve come to the Land of Liberty. Take the Jews— 
do you know there’s nearly two million Jews in New York City 
alone? 

Maxie—What do you mean—alone? 

Frep—And then there’s the Hall of Fame, up to Washing- 
ton Heights. They got everybody up there. Washington, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow—they got two dozen—what do you call ’em— 
busts? 

LUCILLE (sweetly, to PAuL)—That’s the place for you, dear. 

FrepD—No. A man’s got to be dead for twenty-five years. 

LucitLE—Well, that fits in. 

Maxie (/it’s too much for him.)—I’ve got to be going along. 

Paut—Wait. I want Stevens to show you one of his lyrics 
—have you got that one with your About the game? 

MaxtE—I’ve got to be downtown at ten. 

Paut—This won’t take a minute. (To Frep.) Go ahead. 

Frep—I’ll have to explain first, so you’ll understand. The 
idea come to me at a football game between Syracuse and Colgate. 
They beat them, and they felt pretty bad, so the idea come to me 
for this little song. I call it “Life Is a Game.” 

Maxie—A novelty! 

Frep—Here’s the verse. Are you ready? 

Paut—Yeah. 


FRED— 
“T don’t know why some people cry 
When things appear to go wrong; 
I always say ‘Laugh and be gay!’ 
Things cannot always go wrong! 
No use to pine, no use to whine, 
Things will come right if you just give them time.” 


That’s the verse. 
LucitLE—Uh-huh! 
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Frep—Then here’s the refrain: 


“Life is a game; we are but players”’— 


Maxte—Hey, bring it here! Maybe we can put some music 
to it. 

Frep—Just play some chords. 

Maxre—I'll see if I know any. ' 

FRED (sings as well as he can to Maxte’s improvisation)— 


“Life is a game; we are but players 
Playing the best we know how. 
If you are beat, don’t let it wrangle; 
No one can win all the time. 
Sometimes the odds seem dead against you; 
What has to be, has to be, 
But smile just the same, for life is a game, 
And God is a fine referee.” 


Maxie picks up the last line and sings it again, tacking on a 
rousing musical finale to fit. It is really the finish of “All Those 
Endearing Young Charms,” but so far as Fred is concerned it has 
been composed especially for his lyric. He is beaming with 
pleasure. 


Frep—I haven’t got the second verse yet. 
MaxrE—You won’t need one. 


Lucille suggests that she likes a song with love interest. Fred 
has one of those too, though it is not quite worked out. So far he 
has practically only got. the title—“June Moon.” Certainly 
doesn’t sound, Maxie admits, like a war song. 

“June Moon,” Fred explains, is to be a song about a fella who 
has met a girl in June when there was a moon shining, and then 
she went away, or perhaps he went away, and then whenever he 
looks at the moon after that he thinks of her. 

Paul is a bit dubious about another moon song, but Maxie is 
already setting it to a tune and Fred, all aflutter, is thinking up 
original rhymes—like spoon— 

It was while he was coming to New York in the train that he 
got the idea, Fred admits. He happened to look out the window— 

But he has no chance to go on with the story. The phone call 
for Eileen has come at last and she flounces in to answer it. 
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Maxie, noting the expression in Eileen’s eyes, considers this an 
excellent time for him to withdraw—he’s due at the Orchard at 
10, anyway. Paul sees Maxie to the door, which leaves Fred a 
little embarrassedly in the presence of Lucille, Eileen and Eileen’s 
telephone conversation— 

“Yes, I can imagine,” she is saying, sarcastically. “It must 
have been terribly tiresome in Philadelphia all day. . . . What? 
. . . Oh, really? . . . I thought you were leaving tomorrow. .. . 
What time tonight? . . . My, it must be important! . . . Then 
—I won’t have a chance to say good-bye before you go. . . . Oh, 
no, don’t trouble yourself—it’s quite all right. . . . Yes, I’m sure 
you are... . No, I don’t mind a bit... . I’m just sorry you 
have to spend the night on a train, that’s all. . . . Oh, perfectly! 
. . . Havea pleasant trip.” But she doesn’t mean “. . . a pleas- 
ant trip.”” A look flashes between Eileen and Lucille. 

Now Fred has been introduced to Eileen and been visibly im- 
pressed, though it is not at all apparent that Eileen greatly 
cares. 

Mr. Stevens, Lucille explains, is new to New York, having 
come from Schenectady, and has been all over town getting ideas 
for songs. Fred confirms the statement and admits that he likes 
New York a lot, except for the expense of living. That very 
morning he had spent 90 cents for a breakfast that really didn’t 
have anything to it except some salt mackerel, mashed potatoes 
and a cup of Instant Postum. 

Lucille is afraid he soon will run out of money at that rate, 
but Fred assures her that he still has plenty. And at the sound 
of those welcome words Lucille has an idea which, being a good 
sister, she flashes immediately to Eileen. 

Mr. Stevens, agrees Lucille, may have seen many things in New 
York, including, as he admits, the Goddess of Liberty, but he 
never will have lived until he has seen the night places. Why 
shouldn’t they, just the four of them, make up a nice little party 
and show Mr. Stevens the town? Eileen would love to go, 
wouldn’t she? Of course she would. Why not? 

Fred is fairly excited by the thought but unfortunately he has 
another engagement. Still, with Eileen’s urging, he is induced to 
break that. Especially after they assure him that he doesn’t have 
to be dressed for a swell place. They will take him some place 
like the Orchard, where Maxie plays. What a surprise that will 
be to Maxie! It is Fred’s first experience with a real New York 
girl like Eileen. He thinks she’s great. 
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Pauw (doing a little work)—Maybe it wouldn’t be a bad notion 
for you to knock around a few nights—I mean, before we start 
working. Might give you some ideas. 

Frep—I’m willing. 

Paut—Great! 

Frep—Say, can I use your phone a minute? 

Paut—Sure. Do you want the book? 

Frep—No, I know the number . . . Rhinelander 4160. 

Paut—I’d better clean up a bit. 

Frep—Look! They was talking about this Orchard. That 
ain’t one of them expensive places, is it? 

Paut—No, just about average. 

Frep—Hello . . . I want to speak to Miss Edna Baker, please. 
... Yes. (Zo Paut.) (I mean, what do you think it would be 
likely to come to for the four of us? More than ten dollars? 

Pau (vaguely)—-No—not unless we go on to some other place. 
You’ve got more with you, haven’t you? 

Frep—What other place? 

Paut—One of the other clubs. 

Frep—But I don’t— Hello. ... Hello. ... Eddie? ...I 
want to tell you something. 

Paut—I'll go and wash up. (He leaves the room.) 

Frep—Well, I’m up there now, but that isn’t— Sure... 
Yeah, it looks all right... . No, I’m still here. There was a 
piano player from Goebel’s here. He liked my stuff and made up 
a tune to some of it.... Yeah. . . . He said it was all right. 
But that isn’t . . . what I called up to say was I can’t get around 
till late. . . . No, itll be later than that. There’s no telling what 
time it’ll be. . . . We got to study some songs. . . . Paul Sears 
and his wife. ... No, no, don’t think that. It’s a business 
proposition. They’re taking .me to a place where we'll get 
some ideas. ... Just the three of us... . But you know I’d 
rather be with you. (EILEEN comes back, with coat over 


her arm.) But I can’t ...I cant... They're taking me. 
I'll tell you all about it in the morning. ‘That’s all I can 
say now....I cant... In the morning... Good-night. 
(Hangs up.) 


EILEEN—You seem to be having your troubles. 

Frep—No, that wasn’t anything. Just a—friend of mine. 
EILEEN—Is she nice? 

Frep—It isn’t—anybody. Just a little girl I happened to meet. 
EImEEN—I understand. 

Frep—She’s just a—a girl from a little town. 
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(Lucite comes back, full of life, pulling on gloves, etc.) 

LucitLtE—Listen—it’s kind of early for the Orchard anyhow. 
So why don’t we take in the second show at the Capitol? 

PAUL (coming into the room)—Is everybody ready? 

E1LEEN—Oh, that’s fine! And I know what you’d love! After 
the Orchard what do you say we go to the Cotton Club? (She 
throws a quick explanation to Fred.) That’s Harlem! 

LucitteE—Great! 

EILEEN—They’ve got a wonderful tap dancer up there! Better 
than Bill Robinson! 

Paut—But say, the Cotton Club doesn’t get hot till three! 

FreD—What time? 

E1LrEEN—Oh, that’s all right! We can go to the Madrid or 
Richman’s in between. 

LuciLtE—Oh, great! 

Paut—But say, Richman’s burned down the other night! 

Frep—Let’s not go there. 

LucrttE—I'1l tell you where I haven’t been for a long while! 
The St. Regis Roof! 

EmLEEN—Grand! 

LuctttE—They’ve a wonderful view! 

FreD—Where? 

Luci_tLtE—The St. Regis Roof. 

Frep—I get dizzy if I climb a ladder. 

(The voices of the others pick up in a confused jumble as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT II 


A month later, in a room at Goebel’s music publishing house, 
furnished with music shelves along one wall, a piano and a few 
chairs, Maxie, the arranger, is playing idly and mostly for his own 
amusement. Goldie, “who may have got her name because of the 
color of her hair, or it may be because she is really Miss Gold- 
berg,” is filing sheafs of songs in the shelves and carrying on a 
desultory conversation with Max, from which it appears that 
everything is getting along as well as might be expected. 

Mr. Hart is just back from the West and a little disappointed 
in business. They are, he found, still singing “The Rosary” out 
there and Maxie thinks perhaps it may be a hit yet. 

Maxie is waiting for Paul Sears and Fred Stevens. He has to 
play their new “June Moon” song, and he is not at all surprised 
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that he has been kept waiting. He has been in the song business 
for twenty-two years and nothing has happened yet. 

Fred is the first to arrive, all hot and excited. He has made 
one important change in the lyric of “June Moon.” It has pre- 
viously read “Sweet nightbird, hovering above.” Now it reads 
“winging aloft,” which means practically the same thing, Maxie 
admits, only higher. 


Frep—I wish I’d known Mr. Hart was going to be late. I 
could have slept some more. I had to get up at twelve. 

Maxie—That must be tough after working for the General 
Electric, where a man’s hours are practically his own. 

Frep—No. I had to be on the job at eight, every morning. 
But I went to bed about ten, except Saturday nights, when I 
seen a picture or something. I didn’t know what life was, in 
Schenectady. 

MaxiE—I bet it’s an open book to you now. 

Frep—Imagine—only going out one night a week and then just 
to a moving picture show! Down here it’s like as if every night 
was a special night—there’s always new places to go to. Miss 
Fletcher—she’s always locating new ones! We was in three last 
night! Wound up at half past seven this morning, in the Bucket 
of Blood! There’s a lively place! We was the last ones there. 
Paul and Lucille, they went home at seven, but I and Miss 
Fletcher stayed and she made the proprietor sell me six bottles 
of gin. It’s a real gin what they call pro-war. You got to have 
good gin. It’s one of the things they put into what they call a 
Bronx cocktail. 

Maxie—Is that so? 

Frep—Didn’t you ever have one? 

Maxie—I don’t drink. After I listen to songs all day I don’t 
want liquor. I just go home and take a general anesthetic. 

Frep—lI like Bronxes best. They’re nothing but gin and orange 
juice. I don’t know why they call it a Bronx. 

Maxie—It’s a great orange country, up there. 

Frep—Anyway, I got a bargain—six bottles for sixty bucks. 
I give Miss Fletcher three bottles for a present, because if it 
hadn’t been for her I wouldn’t have got them. She made the man 
do it. When you’re around with her you just can’t resist doing 
things. 

Maxte—I know. That’s why I don’t carry a gun. 

Frep—She’s a great sport all right. She’d make a wonderful 
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wife—she’s such a good pal. I think a man’s wife ought to be 
their pal as well as their sweetheart. 

Maxre—You ought to patent that. 

FrED—Say—how much money do you think a fella ought to be 
making before he could get married? In New York, I mean? 

Maxre—It depends on the girl. 

Frep—Buddy De Sylva makes pretty near a half million dol- 
lars a year out of just writing lyrics. I guess a man could sup- 
port a wife on that! 

Maxtie—lIf she was satisfied to ride a bicycle. 

FreD—Well, suppose “June Moon” is a big smash? What’s 
the most we could make out of it? 

Maxie—lIt’s hard to say. Take a song like “Swanee River” 
and it’s still going big. 

Frep—Yeah, but that’s because it was in a big production like 
“Show Boat.” 

MaxiE—How’s that? 

Frep—And with that girl to sing it, that sits on the piano. 

Maxre—You’re thinking of Ruby Keeler in the “Wild Duck.” 

Frep—Well, whoever it was. (Turns away; suddenly remem- 
bers.) Oh, say! I was over to the tailor’s today. I’m getting a 
new suit. Miss Fletcher took me. 

MaxteE—That so? 

FrepD—It’s a blue search, with a hair-bone strip. He took my 
measures all over. Like I was a fighter. I’m thirty-eight inches 
around my chest, and thirty-three around my stomach, and—I 
forget my thigh. Anyway, he’s got it all wrote down. 

MaxitE—I must get a copy. 

Frep—lf they like “June Moon” I’m going to have an evening 
dinner coat made, with a Tuxedo. I been wearing an old suit of 
Paul’s, but it’s too big. Miss Fletcher says it would hold two 
like me. 

Maxie—There couldn’t be two. 

Frep—She was just joking. 

Maxte—I see. 

Frep—They’ve given me a wonderful time, all right. They’ve 
introduced me to all the big stars! Gil Boag, and Earl Carroll, 
and Texas Guinan! I met Texas Guinan! 

Maxie—She’s kind of hard to meet, isn’t she? 

Frep—No. She’s one of the friendliest women I ever seen. 
When the girls told her who I was she said it was a big night in 
her life—she said she’d always wanted to meet a lyric writer. I 
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wonder what my friends in Schenectady would say if they knew 
I sat around and talked to Texas Guinan! I didn’t know nothing 
when I lived there. Even the first few weeks I was in New York, 
I was kind of a sap. 

Maxie—That sounds incredible. 

Frep—I went sightseeing to places like the Aquarium, and 
Grant’s Tomb, and the Central Park animal zoo, and thought I 
was having a great time. A little friend of mine, she took me 
around places she’d been to and I thought I was seeing New York 
because I didn’t know no better. She was from a small town, 
too—she didn’t know no better either. Only now I’ve learned. 

MaxiteE—What’s become of her? Did she go home? 

FreD—No, she lives here. She works for a dentist. I must 
call her up sometime and see how she’s getting along. 


There are many interruptions. A man comes to wash the win- 
dows, but he begs them to go right ahead with their singing. He 
hears so many songs around that building they don’t mean a thing 
to him. Benny, also a song writer, must rush in to tell them 
about his newest hit, a dashing romantic number called ‘Hello, 
Tokio!” They can’t help that much, either. 

Now Paul has arrived and they are all ready to run over “June 
Moon” with Maxie if they can manage a few minutes of quiet. 
They get this when the window cleaner finally gets on the outside 
of the window and stays there. Now Maxie and the boys plunge 
into “June Moon,” with Fred leading the singing: 


“Summer winds are sighing in the trees, my dear; 
I am sure I know what makes them sigh; 
They are sad on moonlight nights like these, my dear; 
They are lonely for you, same as I. 
Sweetheart, how can you resist their plea, 
And the moon you used to share with me? 


June Moon, shining above, 

Will my true love come soon? 
June Moon, I am so blue; 

I know that you long for her, too. 
Sweet nightbird, winging aloft, 
Singing a soft love tune, 

Tell her to come to me here, 

To me and her dear June Moon.” 
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Just as they have finished the song Edna Baker comes timidly 
through the door. Fred is surprised and it may be a little dis- 
turbed to see Edna, but his manner is cordial. The excitement 
of the song is still with him. 

Edna is properly impressed by what she has heard of “June 
Moon.” It’s beautiful. It’s wonderful of Fred to have finished 
it. After the others have discreetly withdrawn and Fred and 
Edna are left alone she hesitantly calls his attention to his hav- 
ing overlooked a chance to kiss her and is a little eager to know 
what has kept him from seeing her so long. She has worried for 
fear he was sick or something. But, of course, if it has only been 
because he was busy, that’s understandable. Still, it has been two 
Sundays since they went anywhere together. They used to have 
such nice Sundays. 

But, as Fred explains, he has to work when Paul feels like it. 
“Music writers don’t keep no hours,”’ he explains, professionally. 
“They work when they’re inspired. And it ain’t just writing the 
songs that takes time. You have to go around places, and keep 
in contract with the other boys, so you get new notions. You 
got to keep getting new notions in this game.” 

A fuller confession is finally forced from him when Fred admits 
that he has been going about quite a lot of places where music is 
heard and that he and Paul have not always been alone. Mrs. 
Sears has been along and—sometimes, Mrs. Sears’ sister. But she 
isn’t much of anybody. Just a sister who can’t be left home alone 
because she’s timid. 


Epna—Does she know about—me, Fred? 

FreD—Huh? 

Epna—Didn’t you ever tell her about—me? 

Frep—Well, you see, we just—it’s only business, and there 
hasn’t nothing like that come up. 

Epna—What’s she like, Fred? 

Frep—I don’t know. She— 

Epna (hard at work)—A girl like she has probably got lots of 
beautiful clothes. She probably makes little me look like nothing. 

Frep—That part don’t matter. It wouldn’t make no difference 
to me if she had all the clothes in the world. Or if she was bare, 
either. 

Epna—Is she—very pretty? 

Frep—Yah, she—I hardly ever noticed if she was pretty or not. 

Epna—What’s her name? 
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Frep—Miss Fletcher. 

Epna—I mean her first name. 

Frep—lI believe they call her Eileen. 

Epna—That’s a beautiful name. It’s a lot nicer than mine, 
don’t you think? 

Frep—It’s just a different name. 

Epna—Is she blonde or brunette? 

Frep—Both—I mean she’s red-headed. That is, I never paid 
much attention. 

Epna—How old is she? 

Frep—I don’t know. 

Epna—Older than I am? 

Frep—A little bit, I guess. I guess she must be. She’s been 
on the stage. 

Epna (putting across a little mild horror)—Honestly, Fred? 

Frep—Yah, but don’t think—I mean, that don’t mean any- 
thing. 

Epna—Oh, Fred, you want to be careful! Because you take a 
woman like she, that’s close to forty or more— 

Frep—She ain’t forty. 

Epna (conceding two years)—Well, thirty-eight. And she sees 
a young boy who almost any woman would be proud to win your 
affections, and there isn’t anything she might not stoop to, to 
entangle you. 

Frep—There won’t no woman untangle me. 

Epna—You can’t tell, Fred—the most terrible things can 
happen. There was a near friend of mine, a man, and he was 
acquainted with a count, an international count, and he came here 
to New York and one night they went on a wild party and he fell 
in love with a beautiful chorus girl from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company—I forget the name of the opera. And he bought her 
pearls and diamonds, and in less than a week’s time he found out 
they was both married. That’s just what could happen to you, 
dear. 

Frep—Who found out who was married? 

Epna—Both of them were married—the count and the girl. 

Frep—He must have been a fine count, not to know he was 
married. 

Epna—Fred, doesn’t it cost an awful lot of money when you 
go around to all these places—or do they take you? 

Frep—Well, that part’s going to be all right, because as soon 
as they take our song I’ll get what they call an advance royalties. 
And of course after it’s a big hit I’ll have plenty of money. 
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It is Fred’s plan, the minute he gets any money, to pay Edna 
back the little loan he had from her. It makes him uncomfortable 
owing a girl money—especially a girl. Edna isn’t worried. She’d 
be glad to give Fred everything she has, but it doesn’t look as 
if she’d have much from now on. Her job at the dentist’s is no 
more. She had mixed up a couple of appointments and one man 
had his bones scraped when he didn’t expect it and the bones 
‘didn’t really need scraping. 

Edna is pretty unhappy about losing her job, but she doesn’t 
care any more about it when Fred kisses her again and asks her 
to wait in the reception room while they are singing “June Moon” 
for Mr. Hart. Then perhaps they can go some place and have a 
soda or something. 

Mr. Hart is pretty rushed when he does come and the audition 
does not go as well as it might. Benny, the ‘‘Tokio” boy, tries to 
steal Mr. Hart’s attention. The window cleaner is in and out 
most inopportunely. Even Mr. Hart’s mind is not exclusively on 
the song. 

For one thing, being just back from this swing around the West, 
Mr. Hart is not at all comfortable about the Mexican situation. 
There may be, and again they may not be, trouble. But, if there 
should be trouble—then the first one in with a good stirring war 
song is going to clean up. It’s just a tip. 

Now Ned Wayburn is on the wire. And now George Gershwin 
is reported waiting in the anteroom. This is particularly exciting 
news. Mr. Hart goes out. Benny goes out. The window cleaner 
goes out. Everybody goes out to have a look at George—every- 
body except Maxie. He will wait until George comes to him. 

Now Lucille Sears and Eileen Fletcher have arrived. Eileen 
has come to see Mr. Hart, but she hasn’t any idea of letting it 
appear that she has. She much prefers to meet him accidentally. 
It is Lucille’s idea that it will have to be very accidental. She 
hasn’t much faith in Hart’s continuing interest in Eileen—the way 
he went away, and the way he acted after he got away. He cer- 
tainly did not exactly keep the wires hot while he was gone. 

“He wrote to me every place he went,” insists Eileen. 

“Yah, if you call picture postcards writing.” 

“He was busy most of the time. It was a business trip.” 

“He certainly sent you a beautiful view of the Detroit Athletic 
Club. (EmereEn glares at her.) And that new waterworks in 
Cleveland. A man that didn’t care about you would have sent a 
picture of the o/d waterworks. He’s kind of a Latin type. Hot- 
blooded.” 
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“You can say all you want to. Just the same, when he finds 
I’ve been going out with Stevens he’s going to be insanely jealous. 
You watch him.” 

“Well, maybe. But he didn’t even wire you for a date tonight. 
It’s the first time he hasn’t done that.” 

“He’s taking it for granted. That’s even better.” 

Now Fred and Paul are back, and still excited. They hope 
Eileen’s right—that she and Lucille have brought them luck, and 
Fred is prepared, if Mr. Hart buys the song, to stage a celebration 
for the four of them. 

Eileen gets her wish. Mr. Hart runs plump into her without 
expecting it. The meeting flusters him a little, but he soon re- 
covers. Eileen tries to put him at his ease by recounting the 
wonderful time she has been having showing Mr. Stevens the city. 
Fred admits that he has not known Miss Fletcher long, but they 
certainly are good friends. Which seems to give Mr. Hart an 
idea. He is more anxious than before to hear ‘June Moon.” Let 
them hunt up Maxie and get right at it. 

Lucille is still anxious about Eileen’s plans respecting Fred 
Stevens and the Hart complication. If Hart should buy the song 
and Fred should give a party, what is Eileen going to do about 
it? Eileen is going to decide that later. She can fix anything 
with Fred, he’s that far gone he will believe anything. 

Lucille is also anxious that the song shall be a hit, although 
she knows that even if it is Paul is so far behind on his royalties 
that it will mean little or nothing to her. “He could write 
‘Madame Butterfly’ and it wouldn’t even get me a new girdle,” 
says she. 

Tn line with which confession Lucille admits thinking seriously 
of letting another man help her. She has met an old sweetheart, 
Ed Knowlton, and Ed, after a drink or two, had wanted to help 
her right away. He is married and has a couple of kids, but he 
isn’t happy. He can’t get rid of his wife because her uncle or 
somebody owns the business. But he wants Lucille to be happy. 

“T don’t know what to do,” Lucille admits to Eileen. “You and 
I look at things different. But Ed’s so nice. The things he says 
—they make me feel young again. And it’s such a relief to talk 
to a man that hates music!” 

Fred rushes back into the room. Mr. Hart has taken the song! 
His first song is about to be published! And they’re making him 
out a check for two hundred and fifty dollars! 

The good news is shortly confirmed by Mr. Hart himself. He’s 
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quite proud of Fred. ‘What do you think of this young man?” 
he asks Eileen. “Making good in his first attempt?” 

“Tt’s wonderful.” 

“Yes, indeed!” chimes in Lucille. 


Hart—And Paul, too. He’s written a nice little melody. Did 
you get your check, Stevens? 

FrED—NO, sir. Not yet. 

Hart—Goldie’ll bring it to you. 

Maxie (crossing to his own office) —Well, thought you people 
would be on your way by this time. 

EILEEN—We are waiting for Fred’s check! 

MaxiteE—I’ll bet you are. (He leaves.) 

Frep—Mr. Hart! We were all planning on going some place 
tonight, to celebrate the success of the song. We’d love to have 
you come along with us, if you can. (A moment of embarrass- 
ment, EILEEN waits.) 

Hart—Well, now, Id like to do that, but I’m very sorry. 
(Hart starts talking to Fred, but shifts his gaze to EMEEN.) 
You see, I just got back from this trip, and I’m tied up with Mr. 
Goebel tonight. 

FreD—Oh, that’s too bad. 

EILEEN (with some meaning)—Yes, it is. 

Hart—I’m sure you'll have a wonderful time. Can’t tell you 
how much I’d like to be along. But of course, business comes 
first. (A very beautiful young lady enters. Her name is Miss 
RIxEy.) 

Miss RrxEy—Hello, Joe. Am I late? 

Hart (after clearing his throat)—Miss Rixey, isn’t it? 

Miss Rrxey (puzzled at this reception)—What? 

Hart—Ah—they told me you were coming. 

Miss Rrxey (coming right up to him)—You knew damn well 
I was coming. 

Hart (still trying to cover up)—Did you bring those orches- 
trations? 

Miss Rrxey (holding up a bundle which obviously contains 
two bottles of liquor)—You mean this? 

Hart (sunk by this time; grabs her by arm and rushes her 
into his office) —Ah—Jjust step into my office and we'll talk busi- 
ness. 

Miss Rrxey—Listen, Joe, that driver of yours is so damn 
dumb— 
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Hart (loudly)—Yes, we publish that! Right this way! 

LucILLe (airily, when they are gone)—Well, well, well! 

Frep—It’s too bad he can’t go, but the four of us can have a 
good time. 

EILEEN (recklessly)—Have a good time! You bet we can! 
We're going to have the best time any crowd ever had! Aren’t 
we, Freddy boy? (Throws her arms around him and kisses 
him.) 

Frep—We sure are, girlie! 

GoLpIE (coming on)—Here’s your check, Mr. Stevens. 

Paut—Great! 

E1LEEN—Hooray! Here’s the check! (She takes it.) 

FrEeD—Just in time! 

E1mEEN—Two hundred and fifty dollars! You’ve just got to 
give me a great big kiss! 

LucitLtE—Oh, you two! 

E1LEEN—Do you love me? 

Frep—You bet I do! 

LucittE—Where’ll we go for dinner? 

Paut—I want a good steak. 

E1LEEN—What about the Park Casino? 

LuciLtLE—Oh, fine! I’ve never been there! I hear it’s mar- 
velous. 

EILEEN—They’ve got the most wonderful band! You'll love it, 
Freddie boy! 

Frep—I will if you’re along! 

E1LEEN—I’m going to be, don’t you worry about that! 
Wherever you are, that’s where I’m going to be! 

FreD—That suits me all right! 

LuciLLE—Come on, everybody! 

Paut—Don’t forget we got to stop at the Astor! 

EILEEN (waving the check)—I should say not! We’re not 
going to forget that, are we, Freddie boy? 

FRep—You bet we aren’t! (They are gone; GouptE alone is 
left. She picks out some songs from the shelves. Epwa, the girl 
he left behind him, peeps in, then enters.) 

Epna—Do you know if they’ve heard Mr. Stevens’s song yet? 
I mean “June Moon’’? 

GoLpIE (pretty hard-boiled)—Yah. They did. 

Epna (starting brightly forward)—Was it all right? Did they 
like it? 

GOLDIE (surveying her)—They took it. 
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Epna (in pleased excitement )—Really! Where are they? Still 
in there? 

Gotp1rE—Not any more. They’ve all gone. 

Epna—What? 

GoLpieE—They went out just a couple of minutes ago. 

Epna—Mr.—Stevens too? 

GotpieE—Yah. Mr. Sears and the two girls, too. 

Epna—Oh! . . . Thank you very much. (GoLDIE takes a mo- 
ment to look her up and down, then goes. EDNA stands stock- 
still for a moment, stunned. The door opens; the window cleaner 
returns, sponge still in hand. He looks at Epna a bit curiously; 
the scrutiny is more than she can stand. She rushes out.) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT III 


A month later, in the music room at Goebel’s, Benny, the 
author of the ill-fated “Tokio,” is telling Goldie, the patient filing 
clerk, a part of his troubles. He was robbed of ‘‘Tokio” by a 
certain party who heard him play over the song and went and 
wrote “Hello, Shanghai!” What’s worse, Maxie insists the stolen 
number is the better of the two because Shanghai is farther away 
than Tokio! So far as Benny is concerned, he is through with 
this Goebel-Hart outfit. Let them get along without him if they 
can—they and their cheap “June Moon” hit. The oldest idea in 
the world a hit! And Benny writes a great novelty, but no one 
will listen to it. It sounds like a tough break. 

Paul Sears is in looking for Fred Stevens. Paul has been wor- 
ried about Fred. Here they have an order for a lot of new num- 
bers, after the hit of ““June Moon,” and Stevens doesn’t seem to 
want to work. Mr. Hart is also worried about Stevens, but he 
has enough other troubles to occupy him most of the time. One 
of them is Benny. 

Benny has a new song. “The title is ‘Give Our Child a 
Name,’ ” he explains eagerly, to the impatient Mr. Hart. “It’ll 
make ‘June Moon’ sound like a dirge. It’s a couple that give 
birth to a little one in two-four tempo.” 

“Tt won’t do you any good knocking Stevens’ number.” 

“T ain’t knocking his lousy number, but get this, Mr. 
Hart—” 

He is at the piano in a single jump and has just started— 
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“Should a father’s carnal sins 
Blight the life of babykins? 
All I ask is give our child a—” 


when the missing Fred appears, with Eileen. They have been 
out buying clothes for Fred, Eileen explains. That’s why they 
are late. They’re sailing Saturday, which is a little frightening to 
Fred. He would really like to put it off a month. But Eileen, he 
explains, wants to be on the “‘Riveer” in the season. 

“Well, I hope they don’t take you at Monte Carlo,” cheerily 
warns Hart. 

“Tf they don’t take us there we can go somewhere else.” Fred 
is sure of that. 

Mr. Hart is gone before Fred can take up with him a little 
matter that Eileen is urging—a matter of getting a further ad- 
vance, it now appears. 


EILEEN—Don’t forget—you’re to ask him for a thousand dol- 
lars advance on each of them. 

FrepD—But that’s too much! I’ve borrowed thirty-five hundred 
dollars off them already on “June Moon”—maybe more than my 
royalties will amount to altogether. 

E1LtEEN—Don’t be ridiculous! That number will still be sell- 
ing when you're dead. 

FrED—I won’t care so much then. 

ErLrEEN—Your children will. (FRED is embarrassed.) Don’t 
you want children, dear? 

Frep—I don’t get along with them very well. 

EILEEN—You would with your own. 

Frep—No. I figure I’d get along better with other people’s, 
because they’d go home once in a while. 

EILEEN—We needn’t think of that now. Let’s just think of 
you and me, all alone on that big boat. 

FrEeD—We won’t be alone. The fella said it would be pretty 
near full. 

EILEEN—But we don’t have to see anybody. A bride and 
groom don’t generally go around much—they’re supposed to be 
so awfully in love. 

Frep—I’ll want to eat once in a while. 

E1LEEN—They’Il serve us in our cabin. 

Frep—It’ll be kind of close quarters. Maybe I could go in 
the dining room and order you a meal sent up. 

E1LEEN—And leave me all alone? I’d be scared to death. 
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Frep—lIt’s just as dangerous in the dining room as the bed- 
room. If the ship sinks, pretty near all the rooms will be under 
water. 

ErLEEN—Let’s not think about such things. Just think of the 
pleasant side, London and Paris—I’m glad we’re going to Paris 
first, so I can get some clothes. 

Frep—Clothes? What have you been buying? | 

E1mLEEN—They’re all right for the ship, dear, but not the 
Riviera. Don’t you want to be proud of me—the way I look? 

Frep—But if you’re going to stay in your cabin all the time 
you won’t need nothing but a Mother Hubbard. (Maxie comes 
in. EILEEN automatically starts to go.) 

Maxie—Well! All ready for the big trip? 

Frep—Pretty near. The boat sails Saturday. 

Maxte—I don’t know what you want to go to Europe for. 

EILEEN (bristling)—Why not? 

Maxte—Because he’s never been there. A song writer never 
goes anywhere for the first time—they’re always going back to 
places. Back to Indiana—back, back to Baltimore. 

EILEEN (annoyed)—Fred, are you going to talk to Mr. Hart? 

FreD—Yes, ma’am. 

EILEEN—Well, this should be a good time. (She goes, in about 
medium dudgeon.) 

Frep—I’d like to be going back, back to Schenectady, but 
Eileen’s got her heart set on Europe. 

Maxie—I hear it’s quite a place. 

Frep—Yes, I guess so. I was kind of excited about it at first, 
but now I don’t know— I don’t want to go bad. I’m kind of 
tired, I guess—the way we been going it lately. I’m kind of be- 
hind on my sleep. 

Maxie (appraisingly)—But you’ve been having a lot of fun. 
All those night clubs. 

Frep—I did at first—dancing and everything—but now my 
feet’s so sore I have to take a bath every day. You might as well 
take a whole bath as just your feet. And they ache so I can’t 
sleep in them. Gosh, I’m so tired all the time. I don’t have time 
to sleep anyway. We shop till the stores is closed, and then we 
get dressed up for dinner and the evening. If I don’t get some 
rest soon I’ll have a nervous break-up. And everything costs 
so much. Eileen wants a taxi if she’s only going in the other 
room. 

Maxite—This trip to Europe—that’s going to be kind of expen- 
sive, too, ain’t it? 
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Frep—Yes. I always thought I’d save my money, if I ever 
got any. 

Maxie—You picked out a thrifty girl, all right. 

Frep—I kind of get thinking sometimes, maybe a man like I 
that’s just breaking in, maybe he shouldn’t get married so soon, 
especially a woman that’s got to have so many clothes. Some- 
times I think it would be better if I hadn’t got engaged. 

Maxie (feeling his way)—I read of a case once, in Michigan, 
where a man was engaged to a girl and didn’t marry her. 

Frep—lI didn’t read that. Have you got the clippings? 

MaxiE—No. But my memory’s pretty good. For instance, I 
remember a mighty nice little girl that was here to see you one 
time. I even remember her name—Miss Baker. 

FrepD (nervously)—Maxie, you haven’t seen her or anything, 
have you? 

Maxir—Me? No. Why? 

FreD (uneasily)—I guess I shouldn’t be thinking of her at a 
time like this— 

Maxie—Are youre 

Frep—I don’t know. Sometimes I— (GoLpIE enters, bound 
for those same old music shelves. It is a welcome interruption 
so far as FRED is concerned.) 

Frep—lI got to find Paul. I got to do some work. (He with- 
draws.) 


Maxie is seriously concerned about Stevens. As seriously con- 
cerned as Maxie can be about anything. He admits as much to 
Goldie. Goes even further and admits that he has already done 
something about it. He has got in touch with Edna Baker. 

Maxie might have admitted even more, but Lucille Sears bus- 
tling into the room at the moment stops him. This is “a new 
Lucille, patently. She wears a gorgeous red dress, topped off 
with a coat of the same material, trimmed in white fur. But it’s 
not only the clothes. She has that note of assurance that only the 
perfectly dressed woman can have.” 

But Lucille is not altogether comfortable in her mind. She 
starts visibly when Maxie suggests that she looks like a bride 
herself. Nor does Eileen’s enthusiasm over the new dress help a 
great deal, when she comes. Lucille is frankly conscious and 
fearfully afraid of what Paul may think. And say. And do. 

Paul is naturally suspicious at sight of the new finery, but more 
easily mollified than Lucille expects, for when she intimates that 
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she has bought the outfit on credit, he thinks he will probably be 
able to take care of it when payment is due. 

But Paul has another problem in his mind. He is not entirely 
satisfied with the way things have been going with young Stevens. 
Eileen has the boy so high in the air he and Fred can hardly work 
at all, and he has come to think a lot of Fred. Besides, is it right 
for Eileen to be taking him on this European trip? Or for her 
to be spending his money the way she is? It strikes Paul as a 
sort of dirty trick, especially when he remembers Hart—and 
everything. 


LucILLE—You ought to have more sense. 

Paut—Just the same, I don’t feel right about it. And the way 
she’s throwing his money around—like it was confetti. Spending 
every nickel she can get on herself! Clothes, clothes— 

LuciLLE—You can’t go to Europe in a life belt. 

Paut—Do you know what she spent in one afternoon, yester- 
day? Close to four hundred dollars. He pretty near cried when 
he told me. And I don’t blame him. He’s too nice a kid. 

LucitLtE—She doesn’t spend that every day. 

Paut—She shouldn’t have spent it at all. You should have 
had more sense than to let her. 

LuciL_E (flaring a little)—How could I stop her? I wasn’t 
there. 

Paut—Yes, you were! You were with her all afternoon. 

LucILLE (quickly covering herself)—Oh, yes. I thought you 
meant the day before. 

Paut—lIt was Sunday, the day before. 

LuciLttE—Yah— I just got mixed up, that’s all. 

Paut—Anyhow, something ought to be done about it. She’s 
got him in debt enough. 

LUCILLE (nervously)—I’ll talk to her about it. (Starts out.) 
Don’t you say anything to her. Don’t say anything about— I 
mean, what she spent yesterday afternoon. I’ll go and talk to 
her. (She gets away.) 


When Edna Baker arrives in search of Maxie she finds the 
music room occupied principally by Benny Fox. And she finds 
Benny still trying desperately to get some one to listen to his new 
song, “Give Our Child a Name.” Edna, being timidly uncertain 
about a lot of things, has no chance of stopping him, so she thinks 
perhaps she should be going. But Benny holds her. 
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BenNy—Wait—you want to hear a great song? You know 
who I am, don’t you? I’m Benny Fox, the hit writer. I write 
words and music both. I’m like Berlin, only more pathetic. Now 
I gotta new one. It’s about a couple that have a baby without 
benefit to a clergyman, and you can dance to it. (He plays it.) 


“Should a father’s carnal sins 
Blight the life of babykins? 
All I ask is give our child a name—I mean a last name. 
I don’t ask to share your life, 
Live with you as man and wife; 
All I ask is give our child a name—not just a first name.” 


(MAXIE comes on.) Hello, Maxie. I'll start over so you can get 
this. “Should a father’s carnal sins—” 

Maxie (looking at EpNA)—Wait a minute! Isn’t this—Miss 
Baker? 

Epna—And you’re Mr. Schwartz. 

Maxre—Correct! 

BENNy—Come on, Maxie! Get a load of this! “Should a 
father’s carnal sins—” 

Maxre—Go back to your cell! We want to talk! 

BENNy—But she wants to hear this number! 

Maxie (gets an idea)—Listen! You don’t know who she is. 

BENNy—No. 

MaxitE—Well! Remember what happened to “Tokio.” (Jt’s 
a case of the burnt child. BENNY scoots out, throwing a look 
back at Epna as he goes.) 

Maxite—My, but I’m glad to see you! 

Epna—lIt’s nice of you to say so, anyway. 

Maxte—I guess it was kind of nervy of me, calling you up that 
way. Hope you didn’t mind. 

Epna—Why—no. I—I thought it was very friendly. 

Maxre—Of course it ain’t really any of my business exactly, 
but—nobody else was doing anything, so I thought I would. 
Probably you can guess who it’s about. 

Epna—Tell me about him! What’s happened? What’s hap- 
pened to him? 

Maxre—Do you mind if I ask a question? I think I know the 
answer. 

Epna—What? 

Maxre—You’re in love with him, aren’t you? (EpNaA turns 
away.) You know, you can tell me. I’m for you—I want to 
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help you. You do—love him? (EpNa nods.) Enough to keep 
him from—ruining himself? 

Epna—How do you mean? 

MaxrE—He’s engaged to be married. You know that? 

Epna—I—supposed that was it. 

Maxre—But he’s not happy. He’s not in love with her. 

Epona (breaking out)—I can’t do anything! He doesn’t love 
me! He never did! 

MaxrtE—Somebody’s got to do something. He’s not a fellow 
that can think for himself. They left that out. 

Epna—Oh, why did you make me come here? I shouldn’t 
have done it—I don’t know why I did! I’ve been trying every 
way to forget him—I went away, and I didn’t see anybody, and 
then I went around with lots of people—it only made it worse. 
I kept wanting to call him up, and once I did, only—I hung up 
before he could come to the telephone. 

MaxieE—Let me bring him in here. 

Epna—No, no! I don’t want to talk to him! I mustn’t! 

Maxre—But he’s in trouble. And you’re the only one that can 
help him. 

Epna—He don’t want to see me/ 

Maxre—Let me tell him you’re here. It can’t do any harm. 
(Epna is silent.) You needn’t answer. Only promise me one 
thing. 

Epna—What? 

MaxrE—No matter what happens, come and see me afterwards. 
Will you? (EpNa nods.) The second door on the left, down that 
hall. (Maxie goes. Epna is alone for a moment. Two mo- 
ments, even. Then a pretty stirred FRED comes on.) 

Frep—Hello, Eddie. 

Epna—Hello. 

Frep—I’m awful glad to see you, Eddie! Gee, but I’m glad to 
see you! 

Epna—I didn’t really come to— I mean, it was Mr. Schwartz 
that made me talk to you. 

Frep—My, but it’s great to see you again. I didn’t know how 
great it would be. 

Epna—I’m glad to see you, too, Fred. I’m glad you're well 
and that you’re going to be—happy. 

Frep—I been thinking about you, Eddie—an awful lot, lately. 
I been waking up in the morning, thinking about you. 

Epna—Are you waking up in the morning again, Fred? 

Frep—I been going to call you up to tell you about it. We 
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used to have a lot of fun together. (Zagerly.) Remember that 
day in Van Cortlandt Park when I lost my watch and that little 
boy found it? 

Epna—And you gave him a nickel. 

Frep—It was a dime. And he said, “Keep it and buy your 
wife a radio set.” He thought we was married. (He laughs, as 
though trying to induce a@ mood of merriment in EDNA.) 

Epna—I remember. 

Frep—You was embarrassed, all right. You got red. 

Epna—Any girl would. 

Frep—And then coming back we forgot to change at Seventy- 
second Street. That is, you forgot. I didn’t know any better. 

Epna—lI just wasn’t thinking. 

Frep—We had to go all the way down to Times Square. 
That’s when we saw the flea circus. 

Epna—You said one of the fleas reminded you of a man in 
Schenectady. 

Frep—Yeah. Perry Robinson. He always walked like he’d 
just picked up a nail. (FRED drops the pretense and comes out 
with it.) Eddie, did Maxie say anything to you? About me? 

EpNA (in agony)—He said you were going to be married, Fred. 
I should have congratulated you. 

Frep (suddenly)—I don’t want to any more, Eddie! I know 
it now! I don’t want to! 

Epna—Don’t say that, Fred! Don’t! Don’t say it unless you 
mean it! I couldn’t stand it! 

Frep—But I do mean it, Eddie! I mean it more than any- 
thing in the— (EILEEN comes on. You might have guessed it.) 

EILEEN (rather gayly)—I’m sorry. 

FreD (making up his mind)—No—don’t go away. This is— 
Miss Fletcher. 

EILEEN (appraisingly )—Hello. 

Frep—And this is Miss Baker. She’s the little girl—I mean, 
I used to know her when— 

Epna (who can’t stand it)—Ill be going if you don’t mind. 
Good-bye, Fred. 

FreD—No—look! Don’t go away! 

Epna—Yes, I must! I—good-bye, Miss Fletcher! (She rushes 
off. FRED hesitates for a second; then starts out after her.) 


Fred would have followed Edna if Eileen had not stopped him. 
Just what does be mean by acting that way? One would think 
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Miss Baker was the girl he was going to marry in place of her! 

Fred frankly confesses now that he doesn’t want to go on. He 
doesn’t want to get married. 

Whether he does or not, Eileen does not intend to give him up. 
He can’t get out of an obligation that easily—just by saying he 
is through. Didn’t he beg Eileen to marry him? Knowing that 
she was engaged to another man at the time. Worse than that, 
he has made her love him and now he wants to leave her. Is that 
honorable? 

Honorable? The suggestion is an inspiration to Fred. 

“Honorable?” he repeats, fervently. ‘“That’s just what I got 
to be. That’s why I can’t marry you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I got to marry another girl, to save her from—from 
worse than death.” 

“That little kid?” 

MES 

“You mean you’ve got her in trouble?” 

“Yes! That’s it!” 

“T don’t believe you. I’m going to call her back.” 

“No! No! You mustn’t tell her that,” Fred cries. 

“Why not?” 

“TI want to surprise her.” 

There is scorn in Eileen’s look as she surveys him pityingly. 
“Did you think I was going to fall for any story like that?” she 
demands. “I’m the one you’re engaged to and I’m the one you’re 
going to marry.” - 

It is a crestfallen Fred that Paul Sears faces when he breaks 
in upon this scene. Eileen is as smilingly triumphant as circum- 
stances warrant and feels safe in leaving the men together. 

Fred doesn’t feel like working. Perhaps he will feel more like 
it in the morning. Besides, he has to go get his passport. He had 
planned to get it yesterday, but he had to go shopping with Eileen. 
Now Paul remembers. And Fred must have had a swell time run- 
ning around with two women all day. 

Two women? There weren’t two. Only one. Only Eileen! 

From which it develops that Lucille had not been one of the 
party. Nor can she explain why she lied about it when she was 
asked where and when she got her new gown. 

Now Eileen is in and ready to defend her sister. The dress? 
Well, she bought it for Lucille if Paul wants to know. And 
Lucille hadn’t told him for fear he wouldn’t let her take it. 
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Where was Lucille the disputed afternoon? Well, she went to a 
matinee—with an old friend. On Monday? To the Palace? 
Yes? Who was on the bill? Who were the headliners? 


LucILLE (panic in her voice)—I don’t see what difference that 
makes. 

Paut (not raising his tone)—You—dirty—lying—double- 
crosser! 

EILEEN—That’s not true. 

LUCILLE (stopping EILEEN)—Keep still! I’m sick of the 
whole thing! (She faces Paut.) Yes! ... Yes, if you want to 
know! ... Yes and to hell with you! Did you think I was 
going to wait around forever for you to give me the things I 
wanted? God knows I waited long enough! And then—I just 
didn’t wait any longer, that’s all. What do you know about that? 
Huh? What do you know about that? (Paut is stunned. Turns 
slowly away.) So that’s the way that stands! (She takes a step 
toward the door; breaks into sobs. EILEEN goes to her; puts her 
arm around her.) 

Frep—But—but you mean to say that when you were married 
to him— (He takes a moment, trying to realize it. Then, to 
EILEEN.) But you must have known she was doing it! 

EILEEN—What? Why—no, I didn’t. 

Frep—Yes. You said you bought her the dress. 

Paut (a scornful laugh)—Known she was doing it! She put 
her up to it! 

EI1LEEN—That’s not true! 

Paut—No? Well, then I'll tell you something that is true! 

E1LEEN—Don’t you believe him, Fred! 

Paut—And thank God I’ve got the courage to tell you at last! 

EI1LEEN—He’s just a liar, that’s what he is! I tell you he’s a 
liar! 

Frep—Why, what is it? 

Paut—You didn’t know your fiancée had a lover, did you?, 

FrED—What? 

EILEEN—I tell you it’s a lie! He’s just trying to separate us! 

Paut—Am I? 

E1LEEN—He’s just making it up! 

Paut—She told you she was engaged to be married! Well, she 
wasn’t. He was her lover, and he kicked her out, and that’s why 
she took up with you! Id have told you long ago, if I hadn’t 
been a coward! 
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Frep (staggered, turns to E1LEEN)—Is this true? 

EILEEN (in final realization that the game is up)—Of course it 
is, you little fool! 

FreD—Gosh! 

E1LEEN—That’s probably a pretty big shock to those fine 
up-stage morals of yours. 

Frep—Then I been going around all this time with a—bad 
woman? 

E1LEEN—And now have we both got permission to go, or does 
somebody else want to speak? (Spotting EpNa, who has been 
brought on the scene by Maxie.) Maybe your little girl friend 
would like to say a few words? 

Frep—If she does, she’ll say them to me. And I'll know I can 
believe them, too. 

EILEEN—I’m sure you'll understand each other. What’s more, 
you’re probably the only two people in the world that would. 
Come on, Lucille. (She surveys the lovers.) I want to come and 
visit that child of yours—next month. (LucILLE and EILEEN go. 
Paut has dropped into a chair, his head buried in his hands.) 

FreD (turning to where EDNA and MAXIE stand)—Eddie, I— 
I don’t have to marry her. 

Epna—I’m so happy, Fred. 

Frep—I’m sorry, Paul, about—everything. 

Paut—tThat’s.all right. I’m glad if I helped fix things for you. 
I should have told you long ago. (He goes.) 

FreD—Only look! I’ve still got the ticket for the boat, and it 
says, “Frederick M. Stevens and Wife.” And I wonder if the 
steamship allow you to change your wife? 

Maxie—Yes. If you don’t do it in midstream. 

Epna—lIf your wife is the right kind she won’t let you take 
her on an expensive trip. She’ll make you put everything into a 
home. I don’t mean a big home—just a little bungalow would do. 

Frep—Bungalow! A bungalow for two! That’d be a great 
title! 

Maxre—And I’ve got a great tune! (MAxiIE goes into “Button 
Up Your Overcoat.’”’ Freep is enchanted—to him tt is something 
that Maxie has composed on the spur of the moment. He starts 
improvising words.) 

Frep—“In a bungalow for two, 

Where we can bill and coo—” 
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MICHAEL AND MARY 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By A. A. MILNE 


WHEN Mr. Milne first wrote “Michael and Mary” it was de- 
signed as one of those flashback dramas that have, since “On 
Trial” set the pattern sixteen years ago, often proved exciting and 
satisfying theatre entertainment. 

Mr. Milne had begun his romance in the present when the son 
born to Michael and Mary Rowe was facing a marriage, or at 
least a love problem of his own. Certain things he said then 
caused Michael and Mary to review their own lives in retrospect 
and as they sat looking backward what they saw was enacted on 
the stage. 

But while he was at work something happened to change Mr. 
Milne’s mind regarding the technique to be employed, and the 
play was altered to its present form. 

Also the first title was “This Flower,” taken from a quotation 
of Shakespeare’s “King Henry V’—“Out of this nettle, danger, 
we pluck this flower, safety,” though Michael had substituted 
“self-respect” for “safety.” 

Once there was some thought of calling the piece ‘“The Ador- 
able Criminals,” but Mr. Milne was quick to protest. He had 
not forgotten the impudence of the film men who had changed 
“The Dover Road” to “The Little Adventuress.” Finally, after 
many conferences, “Michael and Mary” was agreed upon. 

The play was sent, act by act, from the work room of the 
author in London to the office of Charles Hopkins in New York. 
Mr. Hopkins has been to Milne much the same sort of help and 
inspiration that Charles Frohman was to Barrie in the old days. 
Before “Michael and Mary” he had produced successfully two 
other Milne comedies, “The Ivory Door” and ‘The Perfect Alibi.” 
Both these plays achieved long runs, largely because of their 
popular appeal, partly, no doubt, because the Hopkins Theatre 
is small (seating no more than 299 persons) and the expense of its 
maintenance therefore appreciably less than that of most Broad- — 
way theatres. It is a happy combination of author and producer, 
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vastly appreciated by a constantly growing Milne-Hopkins public 
in New York. 

“Michael and Mary” was produced on December 13 and ran 
well into the summer with very little seasonal decline in the in- 
terest of its audiences. 

At the play’s beginning the meeting of Michael Rowe and Mary 
Weston occurs one May morning in 1905 in one of those recessed 
galleries of the British Museum in which it is often easy to escape 
briefly from the observation of such visitors as may be wandering 
about. 

Mary is sitting huddled up on a broad bench placed in an aisle 
between showcases, crying quietly. “She is young, not more than 
twenty, too forlorn now to look as pretty as she might, shabbily 
dressed in the middle-class fashion of 1905. She herself is nega- 
tively middle-class. She has been ‘brought up nicely’ but you 
feel that she might use the wrong words now and then, although 
her voice is too gentle ever to offend you, however middle-class, 
in moments of emotion, her mode of speech may become.” 

Michael, coming quickly around the corner of an alcove, be- 
comes suddenly aware of Mary. He had not expected to find a 
stranger on that particular bench. He stops awkwardly, trying 
to appear interested in the showcases. Michael “is young, happy, 
obviously intelligent, shy in an emergency, but not for that 
reason tongue-tied; rather specially well-dressed today in a first- 
of-the-season flannel suit and straw hat. In fact it is clear that 
he is meeting somebody, and wishing she wouldn’t always be 
late.” 

After considerable restless fidgeting, and a good deal of anxious 
looking up and down the corridor, Michael decides he would like 
to sit down, too, if Mary doesn’t mind. When her attitude sug- 
gests that she does mind, or feels at least that she should pretend 
to mind, Michael becomes quite chattily apologetic. So much so 
that Mary soon comes to accept him as harmless and rather in- 
teresting. 

Michael is so happy at the moment that he feels he must talk 
with someone. Presently he has confessed that he is there to meet 
someone; that the someone is a young woman in whom he is 
interested; that he has, in fact, given some thought to marriage 
but, when it comes to that, what could he marry on? 

Mary is a little bitter on the subject of marriage. Nor does she 
agree that it all depends on the person you marry. How can any- 
one know a person one has no more than taken out to lunch? 
Or dinner? And noticed that he or she behaves quite well in such 
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surroundings? You can’t really know a person by just meeting 
him. 

It is Michael’s idea that meetings and marriages are a good 
deal a matter of chance anyway. Like being the one unfortunate 
in thousands hit by a motor car. Luckily it’s always the other 
fellow who gets run over. 

“Not always,” sighs Mary, after a noticeable pause. 

“IT say, you haven’t been run over, have you?” demands 
Michael, quite concerned, “you know what I mean?” 


Mary (violentiy)—Never you mind about me. I didn’t want 
to talk to you, did I? I didn’t try to, did I? 

MicHart—Oh, Lord, no, I began it. You see, the hereditary 
weakness of the Rowes is that they simply cannot stand about on 
one leg. They must sit down. And we couldn’t sit on the same 
seat and not say anything to each other, could we? It’s-all right 
in a train, where you can gaze into the middle distance, and won- 
der if you’ve packed your toothbrush, but sitting right up against 
a wall—I say, you aren’t crying? No, I say, you mustn’t, not 
on my birthday. 

Mary (breaking down altogether)—Oh, what can I do? What 
can I do? I can’t just die. 

MicHaeEt (sliding along the seat and taking her hand)—Look 
here, youre not going to die. Hold tight on to that. You're all 
right. Say to yourself, “I’m all right now because I’ve found 
somebody and I’m going to talk it over with him.” Whatever it 
is, it will help you to talk it over with somebody. 

Mary (pulling away her hand and getting up)—Yes, I’m all 
right now. Good-bye, I’m glad you’re happy. 

MIcHAEL (putting out his hand to stop her)—No, I say, look 
here— 

Mary (striking the hand away)—Oh, I hate you, I hate you all 
—horrible men! Let me go! 

MIcHAEL (bowing in his best manner)—I beg your pardon. 
(He stands on one side.) 

Mary—Horrid gentlemen! He was a gentleman, too. He be- 
haved beautifully at lunch. 

MicHaEL—Oh!—Oh! Now I see— And then you—married 
him? 

Mary—And then I married him. (Ske drops down on to the 
seat again.) 

MicHaEL (looking at her)—I didn’t think of you as married. 
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You’re so young. (After a pause.) Youreally are? That sounds 
caddish, but I mean if he was that sort of man— 

Mary—lI can’t show you the wedding ring because I pawned it 
a month ago— What do you think I got for it? 

MicHarE~t—Oh, don’t! This is horrible. 

Mary—Half a crown. It looked like gold, but it wasn’t gold. 
Just gilt-edged— Same as him, 

MicHAeEL (more to himself than to her)—I always wonder how 
any woman can marry any man. I should be terrified if I were a 
woman. 


Mary’s story is the not unusual one of the girl in the shop who 
meets a man who behaves nicely at lunch and ends by marrying 
him. After a time Mary’s husband tired of married life and left 
her. Left her with a humorous letter to remember him by, be- 
cause Mary’s husband was by nature a funny man. 

“Dear Mary,” she reads Michael from the letter in her bag, 
“Good-bye to England, Home and Beauty. I’m off to Phila- 
delphia in the morning.” (That’s a quotation, so it’s funny, ex- 
plains Mary.) “Sorry I can’t stop, but we really don’t suit each 
other. I like them plumper and covered with diamonds and 
rubies. You'll find another man easy enough, and if you like 
to marry him I shan’t forbid the bands. I was always fond of 
music.” (Zhat’s another funny bit, about the bands, notes 
Mary.) “Hoping this finds you as well as it leaves me at present, 
Your Loving Husband, Harry. P.S. My address is a coat and 
trousers so I’m afraid I can’t leave it to you.” 

It is a funny letter, Mary agrees, but she has not been quite 
able to appreciate it at its funniest. Since then she has tried to 
go back to the shop but there was no place for her. She has tried 
other shops, also, without success. Now, like many others, she is 
sitting on a bench telling a hard luck story to a sympathetic 
listener without a penny in her purse. Wasn’t it clever of her to 
empty the purse? 

“Aren’t I doing it well?” Mary demands, her voice following an 
ascending scale of hysteria. 

“Tf you’re not telling me the truth then there’s no truth in the 
world, and nothing matters,” solemnly declares Michael. 

There isn’t much to the rest of the story, except that Mary has 
that day been turned out of her lodgings; that she is utterly alone 
and utterly destitute and that what she had planned to do that 
night need not be frightening if one does not think about it. 
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Michael is thinking about it, and very seriously, when Violet 
Cunliffe appears on the scene. Violet is the girl Michael has been 
waiting for. There is a difference between Mary and Violet— 
“between Mary and the Real Thing.” 

“Mary herself feels it; you can see her stiffen,” reports the 
author, “‘you can see Violet stiffen, too, just for a moment; or no 
—you can’t see it. That is not her way. She lets her glance wan- 
der coolly, appraisingly over Mary and all at once we (and Mary) 
realize what a common little thing Mary is. Even so, Mary is a 
woman, and Violet knows it; one man again to two women; and 
Mary has been crying, and will therefore win—and Violet knows 
it. But she will carry it off; see how gallantly she does it.” 

Violet is quite casual with Michael, and a little cool and aloof 
as Michael tries awkwardly to introduce her to Mary, or Mary 
to her. 

As for Mary, she is on her feet now and ready to leave. She 
would go, even though Michael insists that she shall not. Every- 
thing is quite all right with her, Mary snaps, defiantly. All that 
she had told Michael was a lie. That’s how she makes her liv- 
ing. 

But Michael can see that she is lying now. Mary is desperately 
in need, Michael explains to Violet. She’s absolutely starving, 
even though she may say she isn’t. It would be a fine thing, 
thinks Michael, if they were all to go to lunch together! Vi could 
help Mary a lot, if she would! 


VioLtET (t¢ Mary)—TIsn’t he doing it badly? Men are so 
funny like that. (To MicuaEt.) Too sweet of you to ask me, 
Michael, but I’m afraid I’m engaged. Do take Miss—your 
friend—out instead. 

Mary (doing her best to live up to VioLET)—I’m engaged, too. 

MIcHAEL (angrily)—What’s the matter with you all? (VIOLET 
again seems to share a secret with Mary as to the absurd stupid- 
ity of men.) You’re lunching with me. It was all arranged. 

VIOLET (shaking her head at kim in amusement)—Oh, no, 
Michael. That was yesterday. Don’t you remember? We hada 
delightful lunch. I’m meeting somebody else here today. (To 
Mary.) It’s a great meeting-place, the British Museum, isn’t it, 
Miss— I do wish I knew your name. Or is it a secret? 

Mary (like a servant giving her name to her employer)— 
Weston. 

VIOLET (graciously)—Thank you. Michael, let me introduce 
you to your friend, Miss Weston. (To Mary.) This is Mr. 
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Michael Rowe. Well, I must fly. (Looking at her watch.) 
Gracious, I’m nearly half an hour late. (To both, with a smile.) 
Good-bye! Have a good lunch! 

MicuaeEt (in a last desperate attempt to explain the unexplain- 
able)—Vi! 

VIOLET (as she goes)—Can’t stop a minute, dear boy. I’m 
absolutely starving, too. 


All suggestion of a smile has gone from Violet’s face as she 
turns and leaves them. Michael is bewildered and troubled. And 
Mary is determined that she, whose pride is quite as important 
as that of Violet, will not be the gainer by this unhappy situation. 
Michael can write Violet and explain everything. And she 
(Mary) will take nothing from him. 

“Tf that’s pride it’s nothing to be proud of,” suggests Michael, 
quietly. “It’s like the wedding ring, he gave you—pretending to 
be gold. You know, if the house is on fire and a woman refuses 
to be saved in her nightgown, she isn’t being modest, she’s being 
shameful and horrible. If you were wrecked in mid-Atlantic, 
would you refuse to be rescued until you had been introduced to 
the captain, and paid him for the use of his boat? Well, you’re 
shipwrecked now, and my sail has just come over the horizon. 
Thank God for it.” 

Mary is quite impressed now. Michael, she discovers, is not a 
silly boy, but a man. And Michael is suddenly full of plans. He 
is not, he insists, a little sharply, in love with Miss Cunliffe, so 
Mary need not worry about that. 

Michael has two hundred pounds in the bank and rooms in 
Islington. (It’s a cheapish part of London, and Lamb used to 
live there.) He is trying to be a writer, but if he doesn’t earn 
anything for a year he can still live on half his balance. And 
Mary can live on the other half, if she will! 

They are young enough to do anything, says Michael, Mary 20 
and he 23, and they have a year certain to do it in. He knows he 
has something in the way of brains to work with, even if his 
father, who looks upon writing as just an excuse for shirking a 
real job of work, doesn’t think so. Aside from that he has nothing 
but a fountain pen with a gold nib. ‘A nib, mark you, of solid 
gold; a golden nib indeed, as you will see one day.” 

“And you're going to give me half of all you have in the 
world?” demands Mary incredulously. 

“Don’t keep on saying ‘all you have in the world,’ ” pleads 
Michael, “as if it included a couple of yachts and a coal mine. 
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I’m going to give you the extremely small sum of 100 pounds— 
on certain conditions.” 


Mary—I’m glad there are conditions. (Eagerly.) Make them 
hard. 

MicuaEL—Well, naturally, I shall want to know how you're 
getting on. So the first condition is that we meet once every 
week—let’s make it Tuesday, because today’s Tuesday—and have 
the cheapest possible dinner together (Aastily)—or lunch, if you 
prefer it—and tell each other what sort of luck we’ve had in the 
last week. Agreed? 

Mary (happily)—Yes. 

Micuart—The second is—well, as a matter of fact I think 
that’s all. Now it’s your turn, Mrs. Weston. Make any con- 
ditions you like. 

Mary—May I really? 

MicuHart—Of course. ’ 

Mary—wWell, Weston is my maiden name. Mary Weston. So 
I’m either Miss Weston or Mrs. Do you mind if I keep to 
the Weston? I hate the other so—and I haven’t got a wedding 
ring. 

Micuart—Good idea. But now I’m going to make another 
condition. On the seventh Tuesday from now we have the cheap- 
est-possible-dinner-but-one, and formally drop the “Mr.” and 
“Miss.” Agreed? (She nods.) 

Mary—Now my second condition. Don’t give me 100 pounds. 
Give me whatever it is every Tuesday. One pound something. 

MIcHAEL (a sudden suspicion in his mind)—You swear faith- 
fully to come every Tuesday? 

Mary—Yes. (After a pause.) Thank you. That was awfully 
sweet of you. 

MicuaEt—What? 

Mary—Knowing I should come if I had all the money at once, 
and being afraid I mightn’t if I had to come for it each week. 
(They looked at each other for a moment.) 

MicHaELt—Oh, well, but it’s obvious. 

Mary—I shan’t forget. (Timidly.) There was one other— 

MicHAEL—Fire away. 

Mary—Could I—just once—just this once—just kiss your 
hand? 

Micuaet (horribly embarrassed)—Oh, please, please— 

Mary (snatching it and kissing it)—Thank you. (She begins 
to cry, utterly without control.) 
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MIcHAEL (getting up and smacking her in a friendly way on 
the back)—Come on, let’s gé and have that lunch. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Fifteen months later the Rev. Simon Rowe, Michael’s father, 
walks into his son’s living room at Islington. It is a comfortable 
room, furnished largely with Michael’s own things. 

Simon Rowe is ‘‘a tall man and ungainly, a craggy, uncom- 
fortable man, with human loves and desires and tenderness which 
have never settled down happily with his religion. He has an 
ugly, clean-shaven face, not without attraction, for you can con- 
ceive it the face of a man who would die for his beliefs. He loves 
Michael, but he can never forget that he is responsible for him, 
and to his God. To be a father at all is difficult; to be a father 
and a clergyman almost impossible; and so Michael and he have 
come to dread each other’s company, knowing there can never be 
any real friendship between them. At least Michael knows this, 
but poor Simon Rowe always hopes that next time will be 
different.” 

Mrs. Tullivant, Michael’s landlady, who is “forty-five, a big, 
friendly, kindly creature with almost a barmaid’s allowance of 
fair hair, which is always on the verge of coming down,” has 
brought the Rev. Rowe to his son’s room and is eager to make 
such report of the young man as will do him credit. 

Michael, says Mrs. Tullivant, spends a good share of his time 
in writing, and very good pieces, too, she judges from what she 
has read of them. Michael gets paid for them, too. At least there 
was one about Horace, the Tullivant infant, for which Michael 
received three guineas. With that money Michael and “his lady” 
had a celebration, Mrs. Tullivant reports. They had gone to 
the restaurant in which Mr. Tullivant is employed as a waiter 
and they had a grand time. 

Mrs. Tullivant is also pleased to explain that young Mr. Rowe’s 
“lady,” the mention of whom worries the Rev. Rowe considerably, 
is none other than her second floor front. Mrs. Tullivant had had 
a gentleman lodger in that second floor front, but when he moved 
out and she had suggested to Mr. Rowe that he might have a 
friend who would like to move in, Mr. Rowe was off like a shot 
and when he came back he brought Miss Weston with him, much 
to Mrs. Tullivant’s surprise. 

“But there she was, the friend he came back with,” she chortles, 
amiably, “and couldn’t be more sweet; a clergyman’s daughter 
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herself, I daresay, and there’s my eight and six regular every 
Saturday.” 


RowE—I see. (His mouth is very tight, and the atmosphere, 
even by Mrs. Tullivant, is unmistakeable.) 

Mrs. TuLLivant (who is having none of it)—Excuse me, sir, 
but you don’t. 

RowE—lI beg your pardon? 

Mrs. TuLiivant (firmly)—Nothing of that sort goes on in my 
house. 

RowE—lI didn’t say anything. 

Mrs. TULLIVANT—NoOt say, but gave a look as much as to say. 

RowE—lI assure you— 

Mrs. TULLIVANT—You can’t deny, sir, that you drew an 
inference. 

RowE—Well, I admit I wondered— 

Mrs. TULLIVANT—That’s it, sir, you wondered, which is why 
I felt called upon to answer. And speaking as a mother of five 
to a clergyman, which is free and open, I say that Mr. Rowe has 
slept upstairs and Miss Weston has slept downstairs every night. 

RowrE—Really! I think we had better— 

Mrs. TuLLivant (now thoroughly worked up)—lIf this wasn’t 
my house which is respectable, and Mr. Rowe wasn’t Mr. Rowe 
which is a gentleman, and Miss Weston wasn’t Miss Weston which 
is a lady, I won’t say there mightn’t be comings and goings in the 
night which I wasn’t aware of, being in my own bed and asleep 
when not attending to Horace which is in arms. But Mr. Rowe 
being Mr. Rowe— 

Rowe (to himself)—Dear me, what a peculiar woman. 

Mrs. TULLIVANT (annoyed)—Yes, sir, we all have our pecu- 
liarities. You may have noticed that you have a slight cast in one 
eye yourself, sir, but I don’t feel called upon to mention it, being 
none of my business and sorry for you. 

Rowe (candidly)—You’re quite right, Mrs. Tullivant, I have. 
I always hoped that nobody noticed it. 

Mrs. Turtivant—Well, that’s frank of you, sir, and I 
shouldn’t have noticed it, but for your saying what you did. And 
now I’ll be frank too. I am peculiar. There’s women as near 
this doorstep as would surprise you who wouldn’t mind what went 
on in their house, but I’m not one of them. And being a peculiar 
woman, as you pointed out, sir, I say you have no cause to be 
thinking wicked things of your son. 

RowE—No, no, I’m sure you’re right. (To himself.) But it’s 
an anomalous position. 
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Mrs. Tullivant is not at all sure what an anomalous position 
may be, so she repeats her assertion that one room is on the 
second floor and the other on the third. Yes, Mr. Rowe and 
Miss Weston do breakfast together, but “if they never share any- 
thing more come-together than a coffee pot” Mrs. Tullivant seems 
convinced no great harm will be done. 

Michael bursts upon them a moment later. Bursts is the word, 
because Michael is aglow. Sight of his father, however, serves for 
the moment to subdue him. Michael is as pleased as may be to 
see his father, and would have him stay to tea, but the Rev. Rowe 
is too hurried for that. 

Now Mrs. Tullivant has left them and the subject of the Rev. 
Rowe’s conversation with her, respecting the young woman in 
the second floor front, has come up. 

Father is first concerned as to whether Miss Weston is or is 
not a lady. Michael isn’t sure. He hasn’t asked her lately. 
Probably not, seeing her father was a draper. 

The fact that the Rev. Rowe’s father also was a draper makes 
this sound a bit like a family insult, though Michael disclaims 
that intention. 

“Y’m sorry, father,’ Michael apologizes, “somehow you always 
seem to draw out the worst in me. But your question was an 
impossible one. Quite honestly I can think of no reasonable way 
of answering it. If I said yes it would mislead you. If I said no 
it would mislead you. Well, perhaps that is an answer in it- 
self. 


RowrE—I think I understand. Her father was not actually a 
draper? 

MicHar~t—He may have been. Whatever he was, he’s dead. 
So is her mother. 

RoweE—Sshe is alone in the world? 

MicHar~r—Fntirely. 

Rowre—That puts a great responsibility on you, Michael. 

MIcHAEL (gravely)—I have known that for some time. 

Rowe (after a pause)—Perhaps I may be allowed to ask with- 
out impertinence—Are you in love with her? 

Micuae. (from the bottom of his heart)—Oh, my God, yes! 

RowE (standing up in cold anger)—1I don’t wish to remind you 
again of my cloth, but if you cannot— 

MicwHaet (standing up and letting himself go)—-Oh, damn your 
cloth! It can sit in the presence of the abominations of the 
world, the horrible cruelties of the world, the conditions under 
which forgotten women suffer and unwanted children are born, 
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and then dares to stand up and censure me, who have tried to do 
good, because I call on my God to witness that I love this—lady. 
RowE—That is not seriously advanced as an argument to which 
I am to reply? 
MicHaeL (dropping back into his chair)—No, it’s a joke. A 
screaming joke. 


The Rev. Rowe recovers poise after a moment devoted to con- 
templating the scene from the window and returns to the state- 
ment of an important decision. He feels that, with all respect 
for Miss Weston, Michael should do something about her. He 
loves her. She probably loves him. But can Michael afford to 
marry? 

“Yes,” answers Michael, “I think, generally speaking, one can 
afford anything if one wants it badly enough. Life’s pretty 
exciting anyhow; it would just be more exciting. And I’m hoping, 
of course, to do better as I go on.” 

The Rev. Rowe is doubtful. His own marriage, on eighty 
pounds a year, was a struggle. He is still paying for the bring- 
ing up of his children. He is still very poor. He could not help 
Michael. Furthermore, he feels that “a young man unable to 
support the responsibilities of marriage, yet unwilling to forego 
its pleasure,” should look for a partner of his own class. If, 
however, Michael is convinced of his own love, and of Miss 
Weston’s, then the Rev. Rowe would exact a promise that either 
Michael shall marry Mary or leave her before it is too late, before 
he has broken her life and dishonoured his own. 


MicHaeEt (to himself)—Oh, isn’t it difficult, isn’t it difficult! 

RowrE—Is it too much to ask of my son? 

Micuart—Oh, if you knew how much it is! 

Rowre—And are you afraid of the responsibilities of marriage? 
There is no peace and lasting happiness to be found in pleasure, 
my son. There must be responsibility and struggle and danger 
(His voice takes on the eloquence and beauty of the words he 
quotes.) ‘where the immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat.” 

MicHaeEt (looking up suddenly)—Danger! (His father’s eyes 
are on him.) Danger! You've said it! Ill give you a quota- 
tion, too. “Out of this nettle danger, we pluck this flower—” 
self-respect. That’s it! That’s the way. Yes, I promise. Mar- 
riage or—farewell to Islington. It’s the only way. Why didn’t 
I think of it before? Father, you’re a genius! 
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RowE (ignoring whatever of this he doesn’t understand) —My 
dear boy, it was so obvious. 

MicHaELt—No, no, it’s very subtle. 

Rowe (getting up)—Well, I must be going after my train. 
Thank you, Michael, you have made me very happy. 

MicHaEt (to himself)—I ought to have seen it all along. 
Idiot! 

Rowe (feeling iw his pockets)—I had brought it along in any 
case, thinking it might be useful, but now, of course— (He puts 
a five pound note on the table.) 

MIcHAEL (in sudden remorse)—Oh, no, father, no/ 

RowE—So many young people forget that marriage demands 
capital as well as income—if it’s only for the ring and the mar- 
riage fees. So they begin their married life in debt and never get 
out of it. Well, even five pounds helps. At least it will buy the 
ring— (He passes it across to his son.) 

MiIcHAEL (in horror)—Do you mean to say that you specially 
brought that for me and had it in your pocket all the time, when 
I was being so— (Shaking his head.) No, you mustn’t. You 
don’t know. I couldn’t take it. 

RowE—Dear Michael, don’t be absurd. Just a little tip to 
my own son. You aren’t too old for that, are you? 

MicHAEL—No, not too old, but—you don’t know. Besides I 
know what five pounds means to you. 

Rowe (putting it back on the table)—Well, I shall leave it 
here. From the moment that I went into the Bank yesterday 
and asked Mr. Barnes for a new five pound note, the money was 
yours, not mine. 

MicuaEL—Look here, you swear it isn’t a bribe or a reward or 
anything like that? I mean you did it for me anyhow before you 
knew about—her? 

Rowr—Dear Michael, use your common sense. Do I carry 
five pound notes about with me in the ordinary way? (MiIcHAEL 
shakes his head with a smile.) And did I know anything about 
Miss Weston until I came here? 

MicuHaEL—No—right. (He puts the note in his pocket.) 
Thank you, dear. (He gives a little laugh.) It’s awful cheek to 
say it, but however many other commandments I may break, I do 
honour you, father. There’s something about sheer goodness that 
always gets me. Mind you, I disagree with you profoundly 
about everything under the sun, sometimes you irritate me in- 
tensely—and—and yet (with a little ashamed laugh) I believe I 
love you. Good-bye. 
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With his father gone Michael is not long giving the three signal 
taps on the floor that brings Mary hurrying up the stairs, a steam- 
ing teapot in her hands. A happy Mary, “a beautiful Mary, 
and still a gentle Mary. We should not despise her now, even if 
Miss Cunliffe were here, too.” 

And now Michael is able to release the enthusiasm which his 
father had checked. Chapman and Hall, publishers, have taken 
his book! They’ve agreed that it is a first novel of the most dis- 
tinct promise! And though they quibbled, as business men will, 
about any advance, insisting that there is never very much sale 
for a first novel, they offered fifty pounds on account of a ten 
per cent royalty. 

Mary is quite awed at the thought of the fifty pounds. 

“What did you do?” she demands, excitedly. “Go on your 
knees and say, ‘Thank you, kind Mr. Chapman, bless you, dear 
Mr. Hall!’ ” 

“No, I didn’t say anything,” reports Michael. ‘But something 
in my chair suddenly husked out, ‘Make it a hundred and crash 
like gentlemen.’ ” 

“Michael!” 

“YI was so surprised that I fainted. When I came around I 
heard Chapman speak out loud and bold, ‘Well, well, take a 
hundred if you must,’ and Hall said, ‘And you’d better have 15 
per cent over 5,000’; and I said, ‘And you take the Crystal Palace, 
dear old Hall, and Chapman had better have the St. George’s 
Swimming Baths.’ And after this mutual exchange of gifts we 
parted. Now who says I’m not a business man?” 

It was the typing that did it, Michael is convinced. And the 
typing was Mary’s. Done on the typewriter she had secretly 
bought and helped by the typing lessons she had secretly taken. 
But that was Mary’s greatest pleasure; the knowledge that she 
was helping. 


Micuaer (suddeniy)—I can’t eat. It’s choking me. I want 
to talk to you. (He pushes away his plate.) 

Mary—Yes, Michael. 

MicuaE (looking at her)—Mary, you know, don’t you, that 
I love you? 

Mary—lI didn’t know, Michael. There was that Miss Cunliffe. 
(He shakes his head.) And then—but these last few months I 
have wondered sometimes. 

Micuart—Do you love me, Mary? 

Mary—Always. Always from that first day. You knew, 
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didn’t you? (He shakes his head.) I’m glad I didn’t show it too 
plainly. And yet I was so proud of loving you. Will you say 
again that you love me? 

MicuHaEL—I just love you. 

Mary (with a deep sigh)—Whatever we do, nothing can take 
that away. 

MicuHae. (hurriedly)—Ilf once I kiss you, my darling, that’s 
the end of everything. Do you understand? (Ske nods.) Well, 
now I want to try and explain something to you, but it’s difficult. 
And first I want you to understand that I love you and honour 
you and respect you so deeply, with my whole heart, that nothing 
I say could ever take away from that. You will understand, 
won’t you, that we’re in a difficult position, and that if I say 
things which seem to be—which I put awkwardly, that—that it’s 
just that I’m not putting them very well. 

Mary—Oh, Michael, how can you doubt? 

Micuart—Well, now then. You’re married to this horrible 
man, and so you can’t marry me. And I suppose some people 
would say that since you ought to be able to divorce him, and 
you can’t because you don’t know where he is, then there is no 
harm in our living together. And religious people would say 
that, if we can’t get married properly, then there is wickedness in 
living together. And the Law doesn’t say anything, except that 
if we had children they would be illegitimate. 

Mary—Children, Michael? Oh, I would love to have a son! 
Can I just think about him for a little? (She thinks about him.) 

MicHaEt—I’ve been thinking this and that way and all around 
it, for weeks and weeks, almost thinking of nothing else, wonder- 
ing what to do. Because I had a sort of feeling that I had only 
to ask you to live with me and you would. There, that’s the thing 
I was going to say badly and I said it. But is it true? 

Mary (waking up from her dream)—What, Michael? 

MicHarE~t—That you would have come to me any time if I had 
asked you. 

Mary (nodding)—Yes. 

MicuaELt—lI thought so. And I thought that you’d just do it 
out of gratitude, and I should be a cad to ask you. 

Mary—No. Well, you see I can’t really tell you if I should 
have done it out of gratitude, because I should have done it 
out of my great love for you, because you wanted it. 

MicuaELt—Anyhow, you would have done it, so it was really 
left to me to decide, and I wanted to ask you so badly, and I 
didn’t dare. Because—oh, I don’t suppose I’m any better 
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than any other man, but I wanted to be good to you, and I’d 
taken you under my care and you were so young. What could 
I do? 
Mary—I knew I could trust you from that first day. 
Micuart—That’s just it. You trusted me. 


Michael tells Mary of his father’s visit and of the promise he 
had made him. That he would marry her if she would have him. 
But, as Mary points out, she is already married! How can she 
marry Michael? 

In quite the ordinary way, Michael insists. Not in a church, 
perhaps, but in a registry office. What’s bigamy? Only a word. 
What’s illegal? Another word to frighten them. And words are 
going to be Michael’s slaves. 

“T don’t understand,” confesses Mary. And then, with hope in 
her voice, she suddenly asks: “Do you mean my first husband 
is dead? Or didn’t he marry me properly? Oh, Michael! Is 
aten 

“T don’t know,” admits Michael, almost gaily. ‘He may be 
dead. Or he may have married somebody else before you—and 
left her. Or you may be his legal wife. Perhaps we shall never 
know. But that’s nothing. It’s outside us. Marry me. Pledge 
yourself to me for ever and for ever, as I pledge myself to you. 
Whatever the law is, whether the marriage is legal or illegal, the 
pledge is binding on us. We can’t do more, Mary. And some- 
how I feel that to run the danger means that we’re doing our 
best to live decently, to keep our self-respect. We’re not just 
coming together carelessly for the moment’s pleasure—we’re earn- 
ing our happiness.” 


Mary (apparently casually, after thinking this out)—What 
happens to you if you commit bigamy—if they find you out? 

MicuaEt—tThey send you to prison. 

Mary—For marrying two people? 

Micuart—Yes—if the first one’s alive. 

Mary (smiling to herself)—I think it’s a wonderful idea, 
Michael. Of course I’ll do it. 

MicHAEL (in sudden horror)—Mary! You don’t think— 
(commandingly) I’m doing this. It’s always supposed to be the 
man who’s to blame. That’s the law. I shall tell them I per- 
suaded you, lied to you, said your husband was dead. I’m the 
one. 

Mary (with a smile)—Oh, no, Michael. I’m having the two 
husbands. When shall we get married? 
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MicHAEL (violently)—No, no, no! You've got to promise 
first that you’re leaving it all to me. Good God, to think of them 
putting you in prison! Shutting you up, ordering you about, put- 
ting their hands on your shoulders! You/ It would be nothing 
for me. Promise! Quick! (And Mary sees how much worse it 
would be for him if it were she who went to prison.) 

Mary—All right, Michael. I promise. But couldn’t we both 
gor 

Micuart—If we could go together! But then it wouldn’t 
be prison. (To himself, alarmed by the awful possibility of MARY 
in prison.) I wonder. Perhaps I’m silly about the whole thing. 
But— 

Mary—No, no, my darling. You’re right, absolutely right. 
It’s a fine way out. And the fact that we can be punished for 
it— 

MicuarEt—That 7 can. Don’t forget. 

Mary (wistfully)—Oh, Michael, Michael! Do you think I 
shall like them to take you away from me? 

MicHaeEt (remorsefully)—I’m sorry, my darling. It will be 
worse for you, of course—ought we? Shall we? Well, we’re in it 
together. Shall we risk it? 

Mary (nodding)—Yes, Michael. 

MicHaEt—Then will you marry me, Mary? 

Mary (nodding)—Yes, Michael. (He gives a deep sigh and 
holds out his hands to her.) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Ac LoL 


It is thirteen years later. In the sitting room of Michael’s flat 
in Chelsea, a pale grey room with most of the upholstery in 
pinks and mauves; a room in which “the general effect is one of 
quiet comfort and an absence of fuss”; Michael and Mary are 
sitting reading. She has the evening paper, he a book. ‘Obvi- 
ously they are having an evening at home, for he is in a smoking 
jacket and she in something less than an evening frock.” 

“Michael is older by the lines in his face, but hardly looks his 
37 years; Mary, also thirteen years older than when we saw her 
last, shows it even less than he, now that her hair and her skirts 
are short. Indeed you might almost think them a newly married 
couple in the late twenties. There is an air of happy content 
about them.” 

Suddenly Mary is excited by something she has found in her 
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paper. She would show it to Michael, but it is a little difficult to 
get him away from his story. (The hero he is following had just 
found a collar stud he had lost a hundred and seventy-five pages 
back.) Finally Michael is willing to pay some attention to Mary 
and then he discovers that what she has found is a picture of 
Mrs. Michael Rowe, wife of the well-known writer! 

It is the first time that Mary has appeared in the illustrated 
papers. This is a story on the short or long hair question, a 
symposium of what “well-known people say.” And there is a 
quotation from Mr. Rowe, too. 

“Mr. Rowe speaks with authority,’ ”’ Michael reads, “ ‘for his 
wife, who was a Miss Weston before her marriage, is a lovely 
example of the new fashion which suits her petite features to 
perfection. 

“ ‘Being engaged in a canteen while her husband was gallantly 
serving his country on the battlefront,” continues Michael, 
“ “with the 16th Bedfordshires, in which regiment he rose to the 
rank of captain, and having followed the example of those of her 
fellow workers who had already sacrificed their luxurious tresses, 
Mrs. Michael Rowe, who has a charming flat in Chelsea, found 
that—’ and so on. In other words you cut your hair off because 
it kept getting into the soup, and then found that you couldn’t 
grow it again. Well, it’s all good for trade.” 

“How rather disgusting of you,” insists Mary. 

“I am disgusting. That’s why I’m so popular.” 

“T meant about my hair.” 

“JT adore your hair,” protests Michael, blowing a kiss in Mary’s 
direction. ‘Come here and J’ll rumple it for you.” 

The arrival of the post puts a stop to playfulness for in the 
post there is an expected letter from David. Rather an im- 
portant letter, seeing that it is a report of things that happened in 
a certain cricket match the first day David wore trousers. 

“T love him in trousers,” interpolates Mary, as Michael pauses 
in reading the letter. 

““And I caught their captain,’ ”? Michael reads. ‘ ‘A high one 
and I had to run for it, but I caught it.’ Very lucidly explained. 
I hope you understand, Mary.” 

“Of course I do.” 

“ “My 35 was top score. Carter made 20, he was next, and it 
was my very first match for the school, and it wasn’t his because 
he’s older. I was the youngest. You did say a penny a run, 
didn’t you, so that’s 2/11. I wish it had been 3/-; it would 
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have been, if I'd made one more. And, Binks, I was top again 
in class this week—’ ” 

There is more to the letter including an accounting of such 
financial credits as would be puzzling to anyone but a proud 
father; a request for a bloodhound; a further bargaining for a 
penny a run for at least the first eleven matches and assurances 
of much love. 

Now Mary has taken the letter and read it for herself and 
glowed a bit with happiness. 

“Darling David!” she murmurs. And then to Michael: “How 
proud are you?” 

“Never before in the history of the world,” lazily answers 
David’s father, “has a man been told that his son made top score 
in his first match on the very day when for the first time he saw 
his wife’s photograph in the evening paper. That’s the sort of 
man I am.” 

“Are you happy, darling?” 

“Terribly. I’ve got the prettiest wife, the most heavenly son 
and the most comfortable flat in London and I’ve just had the 
best dinner.” 

Come to think of it, the dinner wasn’t all that it might have 
been. It is the maid’s night out. 

Which suggests to Michael that perhaps the Rowes should 
expand a bit. At least to the extent of having more than one 
servant. 

But Mary is not in agreement with Michael in this. She must 
go on being economical for Michael. Something might happen. 
Mary wants to feel safe. 

True, they have been able to save quite a bit. First a hundred 
pounds; then two hundred; then five. Now they have a thousand. 
But can they ever feel safe? 

Michael and Mary have just agreed that whatever they do is for 
David, and Michael has insisted that when David goes to public 
school they shall have a butler, even if they have to sack him at 
the beginning of each term, when the doorbell rings. 

The caller would probably be Ferguson, Michael thinks. Fer- 
guson wants to borrow a book and he is the kind that would take 
a long time about it. Especially if Mary is there. So he sends 
Mary to her room to wait until Ferguson has left. 

The caller isn’t Ferguson. He is a stranger. “An over-polite, 
middle-sized man in the late forties, with a waxed mustache, and 
something of a military air, as if he were a retired sergeant who 
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had become a shop-walker; yet both his ‘smartness’ and his ‘oili- 
ness’ have something wrong about them, something which makes 
you feel uncomfortable, as if they do not really belong to him.” 

The stranger has asked to see Captain Rowe. Michael has 
asked him in to find out the nature of his inquiry. The stranger, 
it now appears, is in search of a long lost niece. He has seen the 
picture of Mrs. Michael Rowe in the evening paper and she has 
so greatly reminded him of his niece, who was Mary Weston, that 
he was impelled to call and see if she were the same. His name 
is George Weston and he has not seen his niece, Mary, since she 
was a little girl with long curls. 

Mrs. Rowe, Michael assures Uncle George, has no uncles living 
and therefore cannot be his niece. The caller, however, is per- 
sistent. It is altogether unlikely that he was ever spoken of in 
the family as an uncle, seeing that he was what one might speak 
of as a bad egg, and left home when he was very young. Now 
that he has returned, and particularly as he knows he is carrying 
in his heart the seeds of a deadly disease he is naturally anxious 
to discover some of his kinfolk before Death, the Great Master, 
comes to claim him. 


MicuaEL—Oh, I say. That’s bad luck. 

Pric—E—One could not have knocked around the world as I 
have done, Mr. Rowe, without paying for it. I have no complaint 
against the Fates, the Three Sisters, no complaint but one. To 
whom can I leave the fortune so hardly earned? I have lost 
touch with my few relations. Are they alive? Are they dead? 
Who can say? And then I open my paper, and I see—can it be 
my niecePp—The name? ‘The likeness? Mr. Rowe, George 
Weston would not have been doing his duty as an uncle and a 
citizen if he had not come around to inquire. So George Weston 
has come. If he is mistaken, pardon his intrusion. He can but 
withdraw. 


MicuHaet (impressed by this)—I see. Well, it’s very— Of 
course you are quite right from your point of view but I really 
don’t think my wife— Would your niece recognize you? 

Price—I think so, Mr. Rowe. I think we should recognize 
each other. But I am content to leave it in her hands. I am not 
trying to force myself on you. If she prefers to disown— 

MicHarL—There is no question. of that, but I still think you’ve 
made a mistake. However, it is for my wife to say. (He goes 
to the door.) Mary! Just come a moment, darling. (He waits 
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at the door for her, and as she comes in says)—This is a Mr.— 

Mary (seeing him)—Harry! 

PRICE (with a horrible satisfaction)—Mary. I thought so. 
Mary. 

Micuart—Harry? Oh, my God! 

Mary (running to him)—Michael, Michael. (She clings to 
him.) 

MicuHarr—It’s all right, darling. 

Mary—lIt’s him! He’s come back. Hold me! Keep me! 

Micuaer (holding her)—It’s all right, darling. 

Price (with a bow)—Harry Price, at your service. Husband 
of the affectionate lady now in your arms. Tut-tut-tut. What 
would the Bishop say? 

Micuae. (releasing Mary)—Just a moment, darling. (He 
puts her down in a chair and goes up to Price.) Mr. Price, when 
I first heard your name fifteen years ago, I promised myself that 
if I ever met the cad who owned it, I would punch him in his 
filthy face, and go on punching him in his face, as long as we 
could both stand up. I’m older now, and life doesn’t seem so 
simple. But let me warn you seriously that you’re due for it, and 
that at the very least provocation you'll get it. So be careful. 

PrIcE (retreating uneasily)—No, no, no. No roughness, Mr. 
Rowe. Remember my weak heart. Mary, you wouldn’t let him 
be rough, would you? 

Mary—You mustn’t. It wouldn’t do any good. You mustn’t 
think of him. It’s David we must think of. (Micuart flashes 
a warning look at her.) 

PricE—Now, now, that’s not fair, Mr. Rowe. Don’t frown at 
Mary. She’s telling me nothing I didn’t know. I found out all 
about David, and all about everything before I came. I’ve had 
a busy twenty-four hours, Mary dear. Only landed in Liverpool 
yesterday with 3.17.6 in the pocket, got to London, picked up 
evening paper, found I’d come into a fortune, consolidated fortune, 
came around to my friend Mr. Rowe’s flat to claim fortune. 
Quick work. 

Mary—Michael! (She puts out a hand to him. He gives it a 
little reassuring pat.) 

MicHaEL—It’s all right, darling. 

PricE—It’s all right, Mary. Mr. Rowe is going to see reason. 
Harry Price knows when he isn’t wanted. Just this matter of the 
little fortune to be arranged, and then Harry Price goes off. The 
Rowes never see him again. Ah, well! The best of friends must 
part. 
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MicHAEL—You’ve been abroad a good deal lately, Mr. Price? 

Price—Landed in Liverpool yesterday. (With a sudden 
shiver.) Christ! To think if I hadn’t! What I might have 
missed! 

MicHaEL—I was just going to tell you what you might have 
missed. Prison. In England people go to prison for blackmail. 

Price (coolly)—And for bigamy? 


Michael is firm. Not a cent will the pathetic Mr. Price get! 
Michael will see Mr. Price damned first. Nor can he be moved 
by any of the results that Mr. Price so graphically pictures. Let 
him go to court. He will get twenty years for blackmail. Michael 
may get one for bigamy. 

“And now outside, Mr. Price,” concludes Michael, threaten- 
ingly. “I’m still longing to punch you in the face, and if ’m 
going to prison for a year and then have to wait nineteen years for 
you to come out this seems my last opportunity. So don’t hang 
about.” 

“Look here, you can’t do this.” Price turns pleadingly to Mary. 
“Mary! Make him see reason. He’s got no right to treat you 
like this. And his poor little son—” 

“Youre quite right, Michael.” 

“Now, look here, Mr. Rowe. Tl go back to America—” 

“You're hanging about, Price.” 

“And say five hundred. I don’t want to be hard on you.” 

“Get out!” 

‘‘She’s not worth five hundred, eh? I see what it is. You want 
her to go to prison. You want to get rid of her. Got some other 
little bit of skirt in your eye. That is? (MicHaEL jumps at 
him.) Now then, now then, no roughness! A-a-a-ah!”’ 

Michael has hardly started for Price when the latter suddenly 
collapses and falls to the floor, his head behind the sofa. Michael 
bends over him anxiously. Price is dead. 

Michael’s first thought is that he has killed Price. In his heart 
he wanted to kill him, and Price is dead. Mary will not have it 
that way. Price, even when she knew him, had always com- 
plained of his heart. She thought then it was just an excuse for 
not working. 

Anyway, Price is dead. He did not hit his head on anything, 
and there is no blood about. But he is dead. So nothing will 
have to be done about that. -The doctor will know how he died. 
The police will want to know, too. 
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Who is Price? How did he come there? Why did he and 
Michael quarrel? 


Micuart—An inquest. They’ll ask questions. Who is he? 
It will all come out. Well—who is he? 

Mary (in a whisper)—The man I married. 

Micuart—Yes—I always wanted to kill him—and now I’ve 
killed him. 

Mary—No, Michael, no! 

MicHaEL—Well, now it’s out. We took the risk, and now 
we're going to pay. 

Mary—lI’m ready. 

MicHaEt—There’s David. 

Mary—David! Oh! 

MicHaEt—lI was too happy. That’s how it always is. (Sud- 
denly in a voice of anguish.) Oh, God! I see the gates of Hell 
opening for you and David. Everything gone. And we were 
all so happy together. 

Mary—tThink of the happiness we have had, Michael. And 
it’s because of what we did that we have had that happiness. 
Because we kept our self-respect, because we knew that this 
might come, and weren’t afraid of it. Whatever is coming now, 
we have had those years. Whatever is coming, we love each other. 

MicuHaeEt (gently)—I’m not complaining, my darling. God 
knows I’ve had more happiness than I ever deserved. And if 
you forgive me, I regret nothing. 

Mary—Forgive! Oh, Michael! (He kisses the top of her 
head and goes to the door.) 

Micuart—lI suppose I’d better ring up the police. 

Mary—I suppose so. 

Micuae. (hesitatingly)—Yes. (He opens the door, goes 
slowly out and comes slowly back again.) No. 

Mary—wWhat is it? 

MrcuaEt—No. Let’s fight for it. 

Mary—Fight? 

MicHart—Lie. 

Mary—0oOh! (Sadly.) Oh, Michael! We seem to have done 
so many things that we oughtn’t to have done. 

MicHaAEL (shouting suddeniy)—I don’t know what’s right 
and I don’t care what’s right, but I’d damn my soul a thousand 
time to save you, Mary. (Gentlv.) And David—because he was 
part of you. 
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Mary—lI hate telling lies somehow. It isn’t goodness. It’s 
just a sort of feeling. 

MicHAEL—It’s to save, not to hurt. 

Mary—To save ourselves. 

MicuaEL—My God—as if I cared about myself! (Suddenly.) 
Come on! I’m going to doit. There’s a chance for us. (Hold- 
ing out his hand.) I haven’t lost you, Mary? 

Mary (with a wistful smile)—You ought to know. 

MicuaeLt—Come on, then. (He takes her hand and leads her 
to the sofa.) Now. (He looks at his watch.) It’s 9:30. I sup- 
pose they’ll know more or less when he died. We'll say 9:35, 
and we didn’t know what to do-at first, and didn’t ring up until 
9:40. That gives us ten minutes. At 9:40 I ring up, and by 
then we’ve got a complete story ready for them, of who he is and 
how he came here. And how he died. Ten minutes. Now then. 
Who is he? 


Little by little they try to construct a plausible case. They 
mustn’t bring Mary into it at all, for one thing. If the police 
were to start investigating from that angle—no, Price must be a 
stranger. Perhaps a beggar? A threatening beggar? No, for 
then he would have stopped at other places first. 

Suppose they had been out and this fellow had followed them? 
But if they had been out, where would they have been? 

Michael might have gone out to mail a letter, and when he 
came back—no, there’s the girl below. She would have seen him. 
That’s too dangerous! 

But time is pressing! They must think of something! And 
Michael just can’t think properly. 

“Oh, God, if you ever helped me to make up a story, help me 
now!” he prays. And then, as he smiles at Mary, Michael adds: 
“Go on, darling. It’s you who will give it to me.” 

It is Mary’s idea that they should stay as near the truth as 
possible. Michael is agreed to that so long as they keep Mary 
out of it. 

Why did Price come? He came because he saw Mary’s picture 
in the paper. That’s where he got the name, and the address. 
Probably he called himself a fellow author and pretended to be an 
admirer of Michael’s books! Michael let him in and then he 
became threatening! But there must be no hint of blackmail— 
Michael let him in and then found he was a fraud— 

A great light breaks in upon Michael! Why author? Why not 
soldier ? 
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Micuar~t—Old soldiers. London’s full of them. Sixteenth 
Bedfordshires. Had a friend in the 16th probably. Came here 
as a man in my Company. Gave the friend’s name, vaguely re- 
membered the face. Asked him in. Found out he was a fraud— 
that’s easy now—told him to clear out. He won’t. I go to ring 
up the police. He tries to stop me. I push him out of the way— 
Got it! (With a long sigh of relief.) Oh, thank God! 

Mary (wistfully) —He won’t mind our lying, will He? 

Micwaet (slowly, looking at her)—I think He would forgive 
you anything. 

Mary—What is the time? 

MicHaEL—9:37. 

Mary—Shall we ring up now? 

Micuarr—No, no, no! We must get this absolutely right, so 
as to be sure of it. Now then, Mary. A dress rehearsal. Think 
yourself back to where we were. The bell has just rung, and I 
think it’s Ferguson, and I told you to go to the bedroom. 

Mary (getting up)—Yes. 

MicuaEt—Now, from now on you just behave perfectly 
naturally, taking the cues from me. You know nothing except 
what you hear, see or are told now. 

Mary—Yes. Let’s see. I said that I should probably go to 
bed, didn’t I? (Saying it naturally.) I shall probably go to bed. 

MicHAEL (smiling)—I shall tell him you have, but don’t you 
dare to. 


Word by word, scene by scene, speaking both for himself and 
the mythical Stranger, Michael constructs an alibi. The man 
came to the door; called Michael Captain Rowe; claimed to be a 
fellow named Cameron; a member of Michael’s company; the 
16th Bedfordshires; wounded at Mametz. 

“Let’s see,” Michael asks the Stranger, “Cameron was an elec- 
trician, wasn’t he, before the war? Then a signaller? What 
platoon? Oh, yes, the Ninth.” But the Ninth—now he has an 
offer of a job at Hull if— It isn’t Cameron at all! Granger was 
the man Michael was thinking of. Looks a little like this fellow! 
That’s the reason he was taken in! “You'd better get out, 
Cameron, if that’s your name—” 

But Cameron won’t go. He becomes threatening to him. As 
Michael starts towards the phone to call the police he pushes 
Cameron aside. He falls! And there he is back of the sofa! 
Michael calls Mary! She finds him bending over the body of the 
dead man. He tells her hurriedly what has happened, Shall 
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they send for the doctor? No, the police! Because they don’t 
know who the man is! Now they are sitting together on the 
sofa, their hands clasped. 


Mary—lIt’s difficult, waiting, isn’t it? 

MicuaEL—Yes—waiting to go in at cricket—waiting to go over 
in France. 

Mary (with a shudder)—Waiting for a telegram to say you're 
killed. 

MicuarL—Nothing can be worse than the war. 

Mary—Nothing. You're alive. Nothing else really matters. 
(They are silent again.) 

Micuart—The day we decided to get married—my father 
came—do you remember? (Mary nods.) He quoted those 
glorious lines of Milton’s— You know— “I cannot praise a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed—where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat.” I said I’d give him another quotation. From Shakespeare. 
“Out of this nettle danger, we pluck this flower—self-respect.” 
Shakespeare said “this flower, safety.” But it wasn’t safety I was 
looking for. Something better than that. You said just now that 
we’d kept our self-respect; well that’s what I wanted us to do, and 
we did it, didn’t we? 

Mary—I think so, Michael. 

MicHaEt—And now the danger is really here, we are trying, 
after all, to pluck “this flower, safety.” I thought I’d gone one 
better than Shakespeare. I haven’t, you see. 

Mary—We must fight a danger. We can’t just sit down and 
be overwhelmed by it. 

Micuart—Yes, but how? How shall we feel when we’re safe? 
Safe for always now. Now he’s dead. Were you right when you 
said at once that you hated lying? I hate it, too. Is that the 
answer—that Safety isn’t worth it at the cost of what we are 
going to do? Which flower shall we pluck? Safety or self- 
respect? Are they both growing there? Can we have both? 

Mary (in a low voice)—I don’t know. 

MicHaEL—We go into the witness box. We take an oath. “I 
swear by Almighty God—” 

Mary—Michael! 

MicuaEL—Well, I think I can spare you that. But J shall 
have to go. I will do it gladly—but will it hurt you too much? 
To see me there. To hear me there. 

Mary (in a low voice)—I don’t know, Michael. 
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Micuart—Sweetheart, my very lovely darling, I am just at 
your service. If you wish it, even if you aren’t quite sure, but 
think you wish it, we will tell the truth, the whole truth, un- 
ashamed, and let happen what ever will happen. (He waits. 
For a little while she doesn’t answer.) 

Mary (after a silence)—When you were out of the room, I 
read David’s letter again. 

MicHAEL (remembering)—Oh, David, David. 

Mary—I imagined him—hurt, bewildered, understanding so 
little, only that something had happened, as if the sun had gone 
in on his birthday, and the world was cold, suddenly. Never 
quite the same again. 

Micuaer—No. 

Mary—lI suppose we were selfish about David; he ought never 
to have been born; but I did want him so. And now I feel he’s 
something sacred. All the debts we owe must be paid to him. 
We have to put him first—before ourselves, before each other, 
before the truth, before everything. 

Micuartr—Yes. (With a deep sigh.) Yes. 

Mary—We must be very good to him—afterwards. 


The front door bell has rung. Michael and Mary stand up. 
For just a second they are in each other’s arms. Mary has de- 
cided she had rather be waiting there with Michael and not in 
her room. 

Now the police have arrived. Sergeant Enderby, followed by 
Dr. Roberts, “a neat, quick, laconic man of 35 or so, with a black, 
tooth-brush mustache.” 

The doctor’s examination is perfunctory. The man is dead. 
There is no evidence of external violence. It will be all right to 
have the body removed. Three policemen bring in the stretcher. 
One of them, Officer Cuff, is told to remain. Cuff, ‘an honest- 
looking, round-faced, romantic countryman,” sits down with a 
notebook and pencil. 

Michael’s story is told substantially as he rehearsed it. Occa- 
sionally the sergeant puts in a question, as importantly as pos- 
sible, as when Michael speaks of the man as having given his 
name as Cameron. 

“Taking a risk, wasn’t he?” interposes the sergeant. “Mightn’t 
have been a Cameron in your company at all.” 

‘‘Were you in France, sergeant?” asks Michael, after a pause. 

“No, sir. Had to have some police in London.” 

“Of course. But, you see, you go into action, say 120 strong. 
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come out 50, pick up a draft of 60, turn ’em around three times 
and go into action again, come out 70, pick up another 40, turn 
’em around twice and go into action again—and so on forever. 
Difficult to remember all their names two years afterwards.” 

“T see, sir, but if he’d never been in the army, would he know 
that?” 

“That’s true. Unless one of his friends had tried it and got 
away with it.” 

“Of course, there’s a lot of this old soldier stuff going about,” 
concludes the sergeant. ‘“They soon pick up the trick of it.” 

Soon the sergeant is finished with Michael. Now he would like 
to see Mrs. Rowe. And perhaps Michael will just write down 
what he has told the sergeant. 

“Youll be told about the inquest,” warns the sergeant. 


MicHAEL—Right. (He goes to the door and then comes back 
slowly.) I say, I'd be most awfully obliged if you could keep 
my wife out of it—I mean, out of the inquest. She didn’t see 
the man at all until he was dead, and I called to her. I thought 
at first he’d just fainted. 

SERGEANT—She wasn’t here when he came in? 

Micuart—No. She was in her bedroom. J let him in—our 
servant’s out for the evening. I shouted out to her to get a meal 
of some sort ready—that was when I thought he was genuine— 
and then I called to her again to bring smelling salts, and she 
came in with them. Then we found he was dead, and I rang up, 
she—she wanted to stay with me. 

SERGEANT—I see. 

MicuaEL—lI mean, of course see her now, and ask her any- 
thing you like. 

SERGEANT—If that’s so, sir, looks as though she won’t have 
much to tell us. 

MicHaEL—Well, you’ll hear. Of course, I’m in your hands 
entirely. But if you could spare her the ordeal of the inquest I 
should be— I don’t know if you’re married? Anyway I expect 
you understand. 

SERGEANT—That’s all right, sir. IIl do what I can. 

MicHarL—Thanks very much. I'll fetch her. (He goes out 
and we hear him calling to her.) 

SERGEANT (to Curr)—Well, and what do you think of it all? 

Curr (kumorously—but also half hopefully—prepared to be- 
lieve anything)—I think ’e was ’er first ’usband, to ’oom she’s 
lawfully married, and ’e called unexpectedly and started some- 
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thing, and they poisoned ’im together, with a subtle poison which 
South American injuns use for their arrows. 
SERGEANT—Ha-ha-ha! (He laughs heartily for a moment and 
Curr joins him respectfully.) Yes, well, that’s enough of that, 
Cuff. (Jn friendly contempt.) You’ve been reading William le 
Kewx again. (He takes out his pencil and notebook and gets 
back to business.) 
THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT III 


Into Michael’s room in the house in Chelsea, in 1929 (‘a room 
furnished with books around the walls; a comfortably untidy 
room”), burst young David Rowe. David is 22, “a tall, nice- 
looking, cheerful young man, who is obviously no fool.” 

It is about 10:30 o’clock in the morning and David is quite 
plainly excited about something. Whatever it is he would share 
it evidently with his father and mother. He calls loudly for 
“Binks” and “Bubbles,” but there is no response, save from Miss 
Welby, Michael’s secretary, a “quiet, efficient, not ill-looking” 
woman of thirty-five. “For years David has been trying to turn 
her into a human being, but she insists on maintaining her 
official attitude.” 

Miss Welby is also looking for Mr. Rowe, who is wanted on 
the ‘phone. Miss Welby will say phone and not telephone, as she 
should, but David doesn’t seem to be able to do anything about 
that. Neither is he exactly successful in extracting a smile, much 
less a laugh, from her. 

“Good-bye, Ermyntrude,”’ David calls impudently, as Miss 
Welby continues her search for Mr. Rowe. “Go and ring your- 
self up on the ’phone and send yourself a ’gram. God save us, 
Binks and I spend all our time trying to educate you, and you 
don’t help us, woman. (She goes, with a slam of the door.) 
And don’t be rough. In my young days ladies were ladies.” 

Michael is in a second later and Miss Welby has delivered her 
message. It is to warn Mr. Rowe that Sergeant Cuff would like 
to see him at 12. 

“Michael is 47 now, but still doesn’t look it. However, we 
shall find that he is undoubtedly older, even though he is neither 
bald, nor gray.” 

Sergeant Cuff, Michael explains to David, is a police sergeant, 
not a soldier. A police sergeant who was marked, in a way, by 
the early reading of detective fiction. Since then he has made 
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a fad of constructing and reconstructing plots. Michael met Cuff 
the time ‘a fellow died on him,” as David puts it. They had 
been, in a way, friends ever since. Cuff is always coming around 
with some new and ghastly plot to talk over. 

David, upon his father’s inquiry, admits that he is feeling par- 
ticularly gay this morning. He has had a lively night, dancing 
and dancing, drinking and drinking—within limits—according to 
the custom of the time. The custom puzzles David. 

“Tell me,” he demands of his father, “why are you the devil 
of a fellow if you like drinking alcohol, and the devil of a prig if 
you don’t?” 

“That’s the one thing I don’t know, David.” 

“The drink problem is a very difficult one,” David goes on. “It 
has two aspects. One I have already mentioned. The other is 
this: Why, if you happen to like beer, do you have to become a 
Roman Catholic and shout the good news all over Sussex?” 

“That, as you say, is the question,” agrees Michael. 

“This opens up the general problem. Why are the things you 
like doing, continually being done by the people you don’t like?” 

“In other words,” concludes Michael, “why is one so much nicer 
than everyone else.” 

David is gay, but restless. There is evidently something on his 
mind. Part of it presently comes off. He is waiting, it seems, 
for Romo. 


MIcHAEL (considering)—Romo. (Shaking his head.) Con- 
veys nothing. Which of the many? 

Davip—Rosemary for remembrance. 

MicHart—Oh, yes! At least I think I—no, no, that’s wrong. 
It was distinctly a Susan you were walking out with in the spring. 

Davip (smiling at MicHareL affectionately)—I suppose you 
and Bubbles, having obtained the cooperation and consent of 
your respective Papas and Mamas, got solemnly engaged to each 
other, and were allowed five minutes alone in the drawing-room 
together, after promising that you would be careful with the 
aspidistra and only kiss each other once? 

MicHaeEL (also smiling)—Well, no, it wasn’t quite like that. 
(His mind wanders back to the past.) It’s a funny world. 
(There’s a profound reflection for you.) We hear a lot about 
the unkind way in which Victorian children were brought up, and 
how much more wisely and kindly we bring our children up today. 
But the clever, good, kind Georgian parents of today were the 
Victorian children of yesterday, so that their bringing up doesn’t 
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seem to have done them much harm. In fact, I doubt if anybody 
who condemns the Victorian method would point triumphantly to 
himself as a horrible example of it. Funny, isn’t it? 

Davio—Then the only answer is that it doesn’t much matter 
how you're brought up. I don’t believe that. 

MicuaEt—No, but the “how” may go down deeper than we 
think. Not “with a bicycle on your fourth birthday” or “with- 
out,” but—well, “with love” or “without.” 

Davino—Honestly, Binks, were you and your father as fond of 
each other as we are? As intimate? 

MicwHart—Are we intimate? (Davin looks away.) We have 
jokes together, we are on delightfully friendly, casual terms, but 
do you tell me any more than I told my father—of whom I was 
afraid, to whom I never made a joke? (Davin is silent.) Come 
on, old boy. You’re nervous and excited, and you're saying, 
“Shall I tell Binks now, or shan’t I? Oh, no, I can’t,” and you’re 
spoiling your own morning and mine. Out with it. 

Davinp—You devil! How did you know? 

MicHaEL—Oh, come! J/’m not a fool. Aren’t you glad? 

Davip—Would your father have known if you had something 
on your mind? 

MicHaEt—Ah, perhaps that’s it. He wouldn’t. One up for 
the modern system. Well, go on. 

Davip (after a little silence)—-Romo and I got married this 
morning. ; 

MicHAEL (after a long pause)—Why so suddenly? 

Davin—It’s a little hard to explain. Bravado. Disgust. I 
don’t know. Well, a sort of gesture, I suppose. 

MicuaELt—You might fry and explain. Disgust of what? 

Davin—D’you know Coggers? 

MicHAet—No, what is it? 

Davino—A damned lousy cad. 

MicHaAEt—Oh! No, I don’t. 

Davip—We were at a cocktail party, the day before yesterday. 
They were all talking—being terribly modern and advanced and 
—oh, my God, how futile. Romo and I were supposed to be 
having a gay and happy time. I didn’t dare to look at her in case 
she was enjoying it. This fellow Coggers was holding forth, about 
the absurdity of marriage and the curious old-fashioned fetish of 
chastity. All the usual stuff. I suppose he saw that I wasn’t so 
terribly amused as the others were all trying to be, and just to 
annoy, because he knows that you and I are rather—rather spe- 
cially friends, he said, “Doubtless even the moral Michael Rowe” 
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—that’s because you don’t write the muck that he and his friends 
write—“doubtless even he has condescended to at least one 
bastard.” 

MICHAEL (in anguish)—David! 

Davip—It’s all right, Binks. I knew that if ever there was a 
man—I got up and put my glass down. He said “Another, 
David?” with a foul smile that seemed to bring all the rest of 
the room in, and I said, ‘No, you’ll want it ali yourself,” and I 
hit him—just one. And then I said, “I’ve been wanting to do 
that for a long time. Thanks for giving me the excuse,” and I 
walked out—all white and trembling, Binks. I’d forgotten Romo, 
I’d forgotten everything, except that I wanted to get out of that 
damned house. And there, beside me suddenly on the doorstep, 
was—Romo. She said nothing, and we walked away; and then 
she said, “Thank you, David,” and I said, “Will you marry me at 
once, as soon as we possibly can?” and she said, “I should like to 
do that, David,’ and —we’re married. 


Romo, David reports, has gone to tell her people. Then she is 
coming for David. How are they going to live? Well, David has 
found himself a job in a second-hand bookshop where he will have 
a chance to “begin at the bottom and work sideways.” 

“And so in one afternoon you become a man,” says Michael, 
a little wistfully. 

“Tf you like, Binks.” 

“Are you really in love with her?” 

“T don’t know,” admits David, consideringly. ‘‘We’d always 
been just friends, that’s all. But it seems impossible now that 
she shouldn’t always be there.” 

“That’s good enough. Thank you very much for telling me all 
this, David.” 

Of course, ‘“‘Bubbles”’ must be told, but before that is done there 
is something that Michael has to say to David, too, when his 
mother comes. Then Romo is announced. 

Romo is—“but who can describe a modern girl? Save for 
those subtle, indescribable differences they all look the same. 
Just by that much is she different.” 

Michael is obviously pleased with Romo. And quite glad to 
tell them why. For the last two or three years, David has been 
bringing a succession of attractive females home. Michael has 
never been quite sure of their names, but as each has, in.a way, 
passed in review he and Mary have paused and made comment. 
Sometimes it has been, “Oh, no, no!” Sometimes, “Well, I’m not 
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so sure,’ and once they had both said, “Ah!” That was when 
Romo came. 

Romo is very proud of Michael’s admission. And a little ex- 
cited. There are many things to think of. For one, so far as 
Romo can make out, she has been turned out of her home. When 
she had told her father what had happened he had acted quite 
badly about it. Kept on referring to David as “a lot of young 
puppies” until Romo, out of respect for her new husband, if noth- 
ing else, was forced to pack her things, put them in her car and 
leave. 

The car is outside, with the things. They have until Sunday 
night. They will start on their honeymoon and let the car decide 
where they shall go. That settled, there is something else Romo 
wants to know. 


Romo—David, why did you want to marry me so suddenly? 

Davio—Because I love you. 

Romo (shaking her head)—I think you’re going to love me tre- 
mendously. But that wasn’t it. Why, David? 

Davip (after a pause)—I’ve got a confession to make. 

Romo—A very bad one? 

Davip—It is rather. (Solemnly.) I believe I’m early Victo- 
rian. 

Romo—What a nice thing to be. 

Davin—I’m not really modern— 

Romo—I wonder sometimes if any of us are; if it isn’t just an 
invention of the newspapers and the novelists. 

Davin (surprised)—Coggers—the dirty swine— 

Romo—Yes, but there’ve always been dirty swine in the world. 

Davio—Well, but I mean, I believe I’m really old-fashioned. 
Conservative. (With ashy laugh.) I believe I should like going 
to church on Sunday with my family—through the fields. 

Romo—tThen why don’t you? 

Davip—I don’t mean this family. I mean— (He looks at her 
shyly.) 

Romo (with a smile)—IVll make a note of it. 

Davin—Oh, Romo, I felt so sick of cleverness suddenly, and 
sneers—easy sneers at goodness— I think when I went out of 
that house I could almost have joined the Salvation Army straight 
away, if there’d been anyone in a blue jersey and a tambourine 
outside. Luckily there wasn’t. But there was somebody just as 
good waiting for me, and I said to myself, “That’s what I want— 
Romo. I’m safe with her. We'll be good together.” 
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Romo—Thank you for thinking so, David. 

Davip—I’m respectable. That’s what’s the matter with me 
really, though nobody guesses. I don’t like irregular things. 
Tm— 

Romo—Public school, University, and M.C.C. 

Davio—That’s about it, I’m afraid. The perfectly normal, 
respectable young man. 

Romo (looking at him lovingly)—Shall I tell you what you 
really are? 

Davip—Yes. 

Romo—Very, very young. (She kisses him lightly.) My 
David. 


Now Michael and Mary are back. “Mary still refuses to look 
as if David were her son. But she is pretty solemn at the mo- 
ment, because of the story that Michael has to tell them. It is 
a story that Michael has always known he must tell David some 
time, but each time he has tried he has found a perfectly good 
excuse for not doing it. There were so many things to be con- 
sidered. 

“In my father’s age,” explains Michael, “‘almost everything you 
wanted to do was wrong; in this age almost nothing you want to 
do is wrong. I came right between the two—when one still felt 
that right was right and wrong was wrong, but one didn’t quite 
know which was which. It made it difficult.” 

Romo is sitting in the arm chair, and David on the arm of it. 
Michael and Mary are on the sofa, holding hands, as they have 
sat many times since the day the story concerns. 

“You'll think we’re a strange house,” Michael begins, speaking 
to Romo. ‘Well, we are. Ill tell you how. David, you’ve said 
some funny things this morning. ‘Mr. Rowe’s gift of irony’—it 
has been a very ironical morning. Now I'll tell you the story of 
Michael and Mary ... It begins in the British Museum in 
1905. I was twenty-three. I had gone there .-. .” 

Slowly the curtain falls. The audience has heard that story 
already. Michael is just finishing as the curtain rises again. 
David has moved away from Romo and is sitting by himself, 
looking on the floor. Romo has her eyes on Michael. 


MicuHaEL—TI think I did it well—acted well. You see, a writer 
gets into the way of taking his imagination seriously. To me the 
man lying there was Cameron, the pretended Cameron. I doubt 
if the police really suspected anything, but he was a clever fellow 
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that sergeant, and he made Mary tell her story too. There’s one 
thing, David, that you and I can say together. Whatever dangers 
threaten us, whatever evil surrounds us, this we know: that Mary 
will never let us down. She told her story. Before she began I 
knew that we were safe. Then there was the inquest. The 
sergeant kept his word and only I went into the box. I took the 
oath, I gave my evidence. I swore by Almighty God... I 
didn’t like that. (Mary slips her hand into his.) They had found 
out his name—not Price, luckily—the name he had last used. 
He had just landed from America, as he said—the truth for 
once. They didn’t follow him up any farther, and of course the 
verdict was “Death from natural causes”... We were safe. 
That is our story—as it ended there ten years ago. But now 
there are two things more to be said. First: after this man’s 
death, Mary and I could have been married again, legally. 
Second: many years later, when this new law came in, we could, 
being married legally, have made your birth what is called legiti- 
mate. All that seemed to me, seems to me still, an infinitesimally 
small thing. In as far as I have offended against my God, the 
sanction of the Law cannot better my account with Him, and, 
indeed, it seems to me almost indecent to invoke it. But in as 
far as I have offended against you, David, I am in your hands. 
It is for you to say. (There is a long silence. MicHAEL and 
Mary sit hand in hand, as they sat once before, waiting for the 
verdict—this time of their son. Davip looks at Romo, awk- 
wardly, unhappily, but she will not meet his eyes. She keeps her 
head down, so that he cannot see her face, but you can see her 
hands clench and tighten. With a long sigh, Davin gets up, gives 
a half-defiant look at Romo and goes across to the sofa. He raises 
the joined hands of MicuaEt and Mary, goes on one knee and 
kisses them.) 

Davip—I don’t think I have any more to say. 

Romo (jumping to her feet)—Isn’t he a fine son! Isn’t he a 
fine son! Aren’t you proud of him? 

MIcHAEL (softly)—Yes. 

Davip (surprised at her outburst)—Romo! 

Romo—Oh, David, David, if you had failed me! If you had 
failed me, I should have walked out on you; yes, I should. I was 
just clenching my hands and saying, “Oh, let him understand! 
Let him understand! He’s so young!” 

Davin—I was afraid you—I mean you’ve been absolutely let 
in for all this— 

Romo—Oh, David, how little you understand me! 
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Davin—Well, you don’t seem to know much about me and 
Binks and Bubbles, if you thought for a moment— 

Romo—How little we understand each other! Well, let’s begin 
now. (Zo Mary.) I’m afraid I shan’t be a wife like you. I 
don’t expect they’ve been making them lately. But I won’t let 
David down. That I promise. (She holds out her hands.) 

Mary (with a smile)—I think I'll have that kiss now. I’ve 
been wanting it rather badly. 

Romo (kissing her and then holding her at arm’s length)— 
When I think of my silly little life—and yours—what you’ve been 
through. It’s all somewhere, I suppose—not in your face—(she 
shakes her head)—in your heart. (Eagerly, suddenly.) Life is 
fun, isn’t it? I mean the frightening things are fun, and the un- 
known things are fun—and everything? (Mary nods.) Well, 
come on, David, let’s have a dash at it. 

Davin—Right. 

Romo (going to MicHaEL)—I like your stories, Michael Rowe. 
(She gives him a happy little laugh.) I like your wife. I like 
your son. (She gives him a little, quick kiss.) See you again 
shortly—very shortly. We may sponge on you for a bed Sunday 
night. 

Mary—Oh, do. That will be lovely. 

Davin—I was wondering about that. 

Romo—And then on Monday, while my husband is working, 
I shall look for lodgings—in Islington or somewhere. 

Mary—Don’t be absurd! 

Micuart—No, she’s right, I expect. 

Romo—Michael Rowe knows. (She gives him a litile pat and 
goes to Mary, taking her hand.) Come and see me down. 


They are gone now and David and Michael are facing facts and 
emotions a little consciously, but understandingly. David doesn’t 
want a thing changed. Not athing. Of course things will be dif- 
ferent from now on. David hates leaving the old home, knowing 
that. But there is the new home, David’s home, to consider now. 

“Tt’s cheek,” ventures David, “but—I do honour you, father.” 

“That makes me very proud,” answers Michael. “Good-bye, 
my David.” 

David goes, covering such confusion as he may feel by joking 
with Miss Welby, who has come to bring Michael’s work to him. 

For a moment Michael is alone. There is a great relief in his 
face as he turns to his work. Then Mary comes. He'll not get 
much work done this morning. 
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There is happy relief in Mary’s expression, too. The story has 
been told at last. There is no more doubt now as to how David 
would take it. 

“Thank God he’s got somebody to hold on to,’ Michael says. 
“‘He’ll have bad moments, I expect, poor David.” 

They are silent for a little while and then Mary sighs. ‘Well, 
the story is ended now. It has been fun writing it together. 
What shall we write next?” 

“Just the love story of Grandmama and Grandpapa sitting be- 
fore the fire together.” 

“Oh, we aren’t as old as all that,” smiles Mary. 

“Old,” protests Michael with spirit, ‘I feel twenty-three again. 
I want to go to the British Museum with you, and have dinner 
at that funny little place, and— Oh, let’s do something perfectly 
idiotic together. What shall it be?” 

For a moment the plan is halted. Sergeant Cuff is calling, and 
the sergeant has interesting news for them. It’s about an old 
friend of theirs. 

The police, Sergeant Cuff reports, in running down a criminal 
gang of counterfeiters, has come upon a young woman, Sallie 
Winter by name, who, pleading that she never had had a chance, 
and being able to prove it, has excited the interest of the police. 

Sallie Winter, it further appears, was married to that self-same 
Walker who had died in Rowe’s flat in 1905! 

“T don’t like leaving a story unfinished,” admits Sergeant Cuff. 
“We'd met the man Walker once in your flat, and now we’d met 
him again. I said to myself, ‘You’ve left your mark in one or two 
other places, my lad, if I’m not mistaken. Let’s have a look for 
you.’ Account of being my duty, you see, sir, and account of 
being my pleasure, as you might say. So I had a look for him 
between times.” 

“Yes,” encourages Michael, trying not to show his interest. 


Curr—That man! Price, his name was. Harry Price. Well, 
I’m not so sure of that. Perhaps I’m not far enough back yet, 
but Price he is when I first begin to hear of him—remember the 
Brides in the Bath case? 

MicHaEtr— Yes. 

Curr—Well, that’s the sort of man Price was. I can’t go so 
far as to put a murder on him, but I have my opinion about that. 

Mary—Oh! 

MicHae (thinking of Mary)—How horrible! 

Curr—Yes, sir. Well, I’ve got him pretty well taped out now. 
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I’m on to what looks like his first marriage—1905. Mary West. 
Or Westall. By tonight I daresay I shall know all about that. I 
don’t seem to hear of him before owe-five, but of course, you 
never know. 

MicuHaeEx (to himself)—You never know. 

Curr—Well, sir, of course I’m not a great author like you, but 
in a manner of speaking I write stories too, and I like em rounded 
off, same as you do, I expect. 

MicHaEL—Yes—yes. 

Curr (getting up)—Well, that’s how it is, sir—madam—and 
I knew you’d be interested, seeing that you were acquainted with 
the party. I'll let you know if anything else transpires. 

Micuart—Thank you, Cuff. We are—very much interested. 

Curr—Well, good day, sir, good day, madam. By your leave, 
sir. 


So the story isn’t ended after all. 

“How silly to think we can say, ‘Here a new chapter begins, 
muses Michael. “Eternal life! It is here with us now—in this 
world. All that we have been. All that we have done, lives on 
forever.” 

Mary’s thoughts are of the girl, Sallie Winter. If it hadn’t been 
for Michael she might have been a Sallie Winter! But Michael 
knows better than that. Anyway, he’s glad Price is dead. Glad 
he killed him—if he did kill him! 

The story may all come out now. Michael has often wondered 
if it ever would. And if it does Cuff will probably report what 
he finds, however friendly he may feel toward Michael. Cuff is 
the artist type. He would put his job first. 

If the story does come out it isn’t the death of Price that will 
count. It is the perjury the law won’t like. Michael knows that. 
The Law takes perjury rather seriously. 

But “men do it in the divorce court every day,” Mary insists, 
scornfully. ; 

“Yes,” admits Michael, “that’s why it doesn’t matter. Every- 
body knows that they’re only saying, ‘Look at me being a perfect 
gentleman.’ What I said was, ‘Look at the Law being a perfect 
ass. I’ve fooled it.’ The Law doesn’t like that. As Cuff says, it 
has to be respected.” 


>” 


Mary (after a pause)—If they do send you to prison, what 
would it be? 
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Micuarr—Extenuating circumstances, like poor Sallie Winter? 
Six months? About that? 

Mary—Six months? Away from you. 

MicHAEL—lIt was more than that in the war sometimes. 

Mary (violently)—It will be nothing like the war! That 
awful war! Nothing! 

MicuHaeEL (comfortingly)—Oh, my darling, nothing! We can 
pretend it zs the war over again, and then how easy it seems. 
No danger, no uncertainty—the world’s shortest and most pain- 
less war for wives. 

Mary—Yes, I shall be all right, Michael— I don’t feel un- 
happy. I’m sure we’ve Leen right all through. I wouldn’t change 
any single thing we’ve done. 

MicHaEt—Nor would I—now. But, honestly, I’m not sorry 
to pay. It seems to make us really safe at last. Spiritually safe. 
It is a lovely flower, Mary, and now at last we have plucked it. 

Mary (nodding)—Now that David is safe. 

Micuart—Yes. Now let come what may. (He gets up and 
sits next to her on the sofa.) There’s been a lot of talk today 
about young David. I suppose you do know, Mary, that, as much 
as I love him, I love your little finger—(he picks it up and fon- 
dles it)—-your funny little finger, more than the whole of David’s 
body? 

Mary (very gently)—I think I do know, Michael. (She looks 
at his hand, and says with a meaning look which he cannot mis- 
take.) You’ve got:a funny little finger, too. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 
A Drama in Three Acts 


ADAPTED BY WALTER FERRIS 
(From the Italian of Alberto Casella) 


THE original version of “Death Takes a Holiday,’ which 
reached this country some years back, was in the nature of a 
fairly rollicking comedy. The playgoing and playwriting Italians 
are much more inclined to laugh at the gaunt and cadaverous 
fellow who rattles around in his bones than they are to take him | 
seriously as a messenger come to call mortals to a life beyond the 
life we know. 

It was not until Lee Shubert had contracted for the script and 
turned it over to Walter Ferris for revision that the play began 
to assume the character and form in which it was later to win its 
success. Mr. Ferris is an educator and playwright of some expe- 
rience, being the author of “The First Stone” which Eva Le 
Gallienne produced at the Civic Repertory Theatre in 1927. 

When the drama was first thought to be in playable form it was 
tried out with some misgiving—once by a Little Theatre group 
near New Haven, I believe, and once by a stock company in Cin- 
cinnati. After each trial there were revisions of the script. 

Finally, when it had shaken down to its present form, it was 
played in Washington, in Pittsburgh and in Philadelphia, where 
it enjoyed a success as one of the offerings of the Professional 
Players’ group, a subscription organization banded together to 
promote better class productions. 

In December the play was brought to the Ethel Barrymore 
Theatre in New York. Its reception was friendly but not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic. The public’s interest steadily increased, 
however, until this fantastic drama was listed with the popular 
successes of the season. 

At the play’s opening, in Duke Lambert’s castle in Italy, it 
is nearing midnight in late October. The great hall of the 
castle is dimly lighted, but outside in the garden a bright moon- 
light is flooding tall cyprus trees. The great hall opens directly 
into the garden, with steps leading to three large French win- 
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dows at back. At the top of the steps there is a marble bench. 

It has been a weird sort of night. Its strangeness has been 
noticed by the servants, Cora and Fedele. Repeatedly shadows 
have been seen to cross the face of the moon and reports have 
come that the Duke has had an accident with his car. 

An exaggerated report, the Duke is glad to admit presently, as 
he and Alda, “‘a woman of 28, slender, beautiful,” enter the hall. 
They had been close to an accident but something had happened 
just at the instant it seemed that they must crash. Alda is a little 
disappointed. She had a feeling there might have been something 
wonderfully interesting the other side of that crash. 

The Lamberts are entertaining guests and now these begin to 
assemble. Stephanie Lambert, the hostess, ‘a dark, rather mys- 
terious-looking woman of forty, with a rich, husky voice,” is with 
them. One is the Princess of San Lucca, “a fair, sweet woman”; 
another the Baron Cesarea, “bluff and red-cheeked at seventy-five, 
with a merry eye.” 

These, too, have also been worrying. Both cars have been 
driven too fast. Including the one that was ahead with the young 
people in it—Corrado and Grazia. Drive as fast as he did, the 
Duke could not keep up with the young people. 

Corrado himself was worried, he admits, when he brings in 
another group of guests. These include Rhoda Fenton, “a hand- 
some, straightforward English girl of twenty-four,” and Eric 
Fenton, “a tall, intelligent-looking Englishman.” Corrado is the 
son of the Duke and Stephanie, “‘a dark, beautifully mannered 
man of twenty-two, with a lightly dissipated face.” 

Apparently this has been a night for accidents and miraculous 
escapes. Corrado, too, had been blinded by a mysterious shadow 
and had not seen a cart on the road in front of him until he was 
fairly upon it. 

“Just at that second some instinct told me to swerve,” he says. 

“And we made a slight parabola at seventy miles an hour on 
one most inadequate wheel,” adds Eric Fenton. 

“With a fifty-foot drop below—” 

“One inch more and all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t have found the pieces.” 

Yet through all this Grazia, who has stopped behind in the 
garden, dreamed on complacently. They all wondered at that. 
And yet it was Grazia’s wish that they drive fast—and faster still. 

“T believe her exact remark was that if we did go fast enough 
we might reach the illimitable, whatever that is,” reports Eric. 

The cart in the road, it transpires, was the same one that fig- 
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ured in Duke Lambert’s adventure. He had actually struck it. 
And yet, though the driver must have been hurled fifty feet 
through the air, he was no more than slightly winded and the car 
was not even scratched. Certainly they are each and severaily 
entitled to drink to their escapes this night. 

“Well, happy days!” suggests Eric. 

“And a beautiful woman to love,” adds the Baron. 


Corrapo—And a beautiful woman to love us. It’s not much 
good without that. (Pause. He comes down.) You know, I’m 
wondering . . . if our cart driver Aad broken his neck. ...I 
mean, what do you suppose comes after that? . . . Where could 
he be now? 

Baron—lIt might be well to give that a little attention if you’re 
going to keep up this speed. 

STEPHANIE (lightly)—The poor carter would be gathered into 
the heart of God. 

Atpa—Yes, but where . . . Olympus, the Elysian fields .. . 
the Pearly Gates? 

Eric (smiling)—I fancy he would be driving a superb team of 
mules down a perfect road, with a barrel of wine and an amiable 
wife waiting at the end. . . . That is, if he could choose. . . . All 
ideas of Heaven are really wish-images, aren’t they? 

DuxE—In that case a woman would lock forward to a per- 
fectly appointed boudoir, and the entrance of a perfectly satis- 
factory love. 

Atpa—How well you know us. 

Baron—Ha . . . sounds like my entrance. 

ALpA—Have you a lurid past, dear? 

Baron—lI’ve lived harder than any of you. We knew how, in 
my time. 

ALDA (smiling)—And were you a tremendous lover? 

Baron (pleased)—Five beautiful creatures depended on me, 
all at one time, for their pleasure . . . and profit. 

Duxe—Good Lord! Think of the fatigue! 

Baron—And I kept them all happy, too. No man’s enough 
for that, nowadays. 

CorraDpo (fo RuopA)—This is no place for a young girl, 
Rhoda. Shall we dance? 

Ruopa (rises)—I’d love to. (They exit.) 

Atpa (fo BARon)—Oughtn’t you go to bed, darling? 

BARON (rising)—Bed? Certainly not. I’m feeling younger, I 
don’t know why. 
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Atpa—I think you ought to go. It’s been a tiring day. 

BaroNn—So it has. Dashing about all over the place. Felt 
about eighty-seven at dinner time. Thought I wouldn’t last 
much longer. Now I’m about sixty. 


The Princess of San Lucca is worried about Grazia, who is her 
daughter. Grazia is doubtless perfectly safe in the garden, but it 
has been rather an unusual night and the girl has not seemed just 
herself of late. Perhaps, when she marries Corrado— 

Grazia comes from the garden. “She is a lovely girl of 18, 
charming and gentle, but oddly remote.’ She is, she assures her 
Princess mother, quite all right. And there has been nothing to 
worry about, really. Yet even Grazia is willing to admit the 
night has been unusual. 

“It’s the strangest night I’ve ever known,” she admits to the 
Duke. “Didn’t you feel it? All the time on the drive there were 
shadows running over the fields. And yet there weren’t any 
clouds in the sky to make shadows. Didn’t you notice?” 

“By*jove ..... there weren't.” 

“ft was just your imagination, Grazia,” insists the Princess. 

“T had forgotten how silent and swift a shadow can be,” Grazia 
goes on. “I felt as though there were wings somewhere about. 
And we seemed to be flying, too.” 

Both the Duke and Corrado are anxious that Grazia should 
give some thought to marrying Corrado. Corrado wants her to 
set a day for their wedding. Even the Princess joins with the 
happy suggestion that they could be quite ready in a month. 

“We could spend the winter on the Riviera, and in Egypt and 
Greece. You know how much you want to see the A‘gean Isles.” 

But Grazia puts them off. She is not ready for marriage yet. 

“You know I love you all, and want to please you. But don’t 
you see, I’m not ready.” 

“But why, Grazia?” 

‘Thatilife is. too 3e.:” 

She pauses, as though she were searching her thoughts. 
“There’s a kind of happiness I want to find first, if I can.” 

“Aren’t you happy with me?” Corrado demands. 

“Yes, dear ... But that isn’t quite what I mean. (She looks 
at them helplessly.) I wish I knew how to tell you. (She turns 
to the garden.) There is something out there . . . which I must 
find first.” 

Leaving them Grazia goes into the garden alone, and leaves a 
constrained silence behind her, which the Baron manages to break 
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by calling attention to himself. Especially to his legs. For some 
unaccountable reason they seem to be getting younger. Not a 
creak in a single knee and he, who never expected to dance again, 
carries the Princess away to the ballroom. 

Corrado is still anxious about Grazia, he confesses to his 
mother, and eager for her love. But to gain it must he turn 
saint? And live only for poetry? And music? .. . Still, there 
is no use cursing his luck... . 

The weird happenings of the night continue. A telephone 
message from the relatives of a lady who was expected to die at 
any minute reports that the patient has taken food and wants to 
get up. 

A moment later a loud shriek comes from the garden and 
Grazia, “her hair in disorder, her face convulsed with terror, ap- 
pears in the central window.” She is still screaming as Corrado 
reaches her, and she half swoons in his arms. 

It is a moment before they can arouse Grazia, and then her 
account of what has happened is halting and uncertain. 

Pleca.cGon’t.. » . know 2... whateitywas:..., .Pheremwas 
something cold . . . and terrible. . . . Oh, Mother.” 

She clings to her mother as Corrado kneels before her. 

“Tt’s all right, Grazia. You are safe now.” 

“T was sitting by the fountain,” the girl goes on; “watching the 


shadows ... in the garden . . . dreaming. I could hear your 
voices . . . and the music. . . . It was all so peaceful . . . and 
so beautiful. . . . That I didn’t want to come in . . . I thought 

. in a moment I ‘am going to feel something important . 
some happiness. I felt a world about to open. ... And then 
> Ser Obie? 

“Go on, Grazia.” 

“And then . . . an icy wind seemed to touch me. . . . But it 
wasn’t a wind, because all the leaves were still.” 

“Oh, Grazia!” 

“T felt someone behind me... running. . . . There wasn’t 
any sound ... but I feltsomeonerunning. .... AndIsaw.. .” 

“What did you see?” demands the Duke. 

“A... shadow ... an enormous darkness. . . . And yet it 


wasn’t a shadow, because I could see the sky and moon through 
ite On. Corrado! v 

“Tt’s all right, Grazia.” 

Gradually Grazia is quieted. It probably has been the wild ride 
that has disturbed her, the Duke suggests, and the danger. Sleep 
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is what she needs most. A room shall be prepared for her that 
she may rest quietly until morning. Meantime Eric and Corrado 
will search the grounds. There may have been a prowler— 

But even the most careful search fails to reveal anyone in the 
garden. Certainly the mysteries do pile up. 

Now the house is quiet and Fedele reports everything in readi- 
ness for the night. All have gone to their rooms, save the Duke. 
He thinks he will sit up and keep an eye on the garden. Only 
the table light is burning. 

Then, in the silence, ‘“‘a presence is felt, rather than seen, stand- 
ing above the steps in the garden.” 


DvuKeE (startled)—Who, who’s there? (Rises.) Who’s there. 
(Turns swiftly and takes gun from table drawer.) Speak up, or 
Ill shoot! (Duxke lifts his gun and pulls the trigger. The gun 
does not even click. He tries to fire again with the same result. 
A tall, black shadow moves forward through the window. The 
Duke falls back in terror. 

(The shadow is Death. His head is covered by a hood. From 
his shoulders a long black cloak falls. His face appears like the 
mask of death. His hands are gloved. He speaks in a rich voice 
which has a curious quality of ironic humor.) 

SHaDOw—I beg you not to be afraid. 

DuKE (gasping)—Who ... who... are you? 

SHADOW (in an amused tone)—I don’t wonder you ask. I sup- 
pose, as a caller, I am unusual, even unique. 

Duke (lifting the gun)—You stand back! (The SHApow lifts 
his hand and lowers it slowly. With the motion the DUKE lowers 
his gun.) 

SHADOW—It’s quite useless against me. (The SHADOW comes 
down.) Break your gun. (The DUKE does this, his eyes on the 
Suapow. The bullets fall on the floor.) Now pull the trigger. 
(The DuxeE pulls the trigger. The gun clicks audibly.) You 
see, it works now. I should have let you shoot, but I was afraid 
it might waken your household and interfere with my plans. (The 
DuKE gasps. This is nearly too much for him. The Suavow 
regards him. His voice is amused.) You seem badly shaken, but 
I suppose it’s natural. You are the only person who has ever 
faced me like this whose alarm was not justified. 

DuxeE (hoarsely)—Who . . . who are you? 

SHapow—Ah, I beg your pardon. I’ve been so interested in my 
reception that I have forgotten to explain. (He hesitates.) Im 
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afraid it will be difficult. Perhaps you had better sit. (Te DUKE 
starts to sit on the divan. The SHADow indicates a chair.) No, 
here ... Your back may need support. 

DvukE (sittin'g)—Is this some horrible masquerade? Ifitis ... 

SHapow (with a laugh)—No, strange as it may seem this is my 
natural appearance. That is, to you. In justice to myself I 
ought to say that my true appearance is somewhat more attrac- 
tive than this, but unfortunately I can appear to man only as he 
imagines me to be. (The DuKE gasps. The SHADOW goes to 
him.) That seems incredible, doesn’t it? But then, the whole 
thing is incredible. . . . I’m afraid, my dear fellow, you will have 
to make a considerable effort. You see, I am not of your world. 
(The DuKe shrinks from him as the SHaDow sits on the oppo- 
site side of the table.) I am... how shall I describe it? A 
sort of . . . vagabond of space. Think, if you can, of infinity. 
That may help. Think of limitless reaches of light, and limitless 
reaches of darkness. Think of sound that goes whispering on 
forever. You see, if you are to grasp this you will have to dis- 
card your usual formulas. For instance, at one moment I am 
touching the evening star with my shadow and plucking some 
mortal on the earth by the sleeve. . . . Do I make myself clear? 
(He looks at the DUKE who is staring, fascinated.) Evidently 
not. I told you it would be difficult. (He rises.) You see, I 
am ...or I was until I crossed your threshold . . . Death. 
(The DuxkeE leaps to his feet.) Ah, I thought it might give you 
a shock. But please be assured. I am not on my usual mission 
tonight. Quite the contrary. _ If I were, do you think we should 
be chatting like this? Instead I should have lain beside you for 
a moment on your bed, or breathed on your hair as you passed 
by. I have already stood beside one of you, tonight, without 
harm ... that lovely girl in the garden. (He has moved beside 
the fireplace.) 

Duxke—Ah .. . then it was you! 

SHaDOw—Yes. I didn’t intend her to see me. She appears to 
be remarkably sensitive and aware. The rest of you, if I may say 
so, have been less acute. I have, you know, been with you all 
evening. 

Duxe—Oh ... then that explains... 

SHapow—Several things. Your son, I thought, was rather des- 
perate tonight. If I had been playing my proper réle I should 
have taken him and those charming young people in the car .. . 
regretfully, I assure you. I positively had to hold his wheels on 
the edge of that precipice. 
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Duxe—You ...held... 

SHapow—Yes ... quite. And I brought your flying cart 
driver to earth. I was absent-minded for a moment or I shouldn’t 
have allowed that accident. But really, you and your son ought 
not to drive like that, when I am .. . myself. 

DUKE (recovering)—You saved .. . 

SHADOW (with a laugh)—Amusing, isn’t it? Death in the réle 
of guardian angel. But I did. Doesn’t that reassure you that I 
have no ...er.... lethal intentions? 

Duxe—It does, rather. (The DuxKeE has recovered his poise 
and his breath. He is getting used to this strange visitor.) 

SHapow—That’s better. In a moment we shall be, I trust, 
quite good friends. But perhaps you had better sit again. There 
are a few more unusual details. (The DuxKE sits on the divan. 
The Suavow follows and sits beside him, the DuKE drawing 
back.) I am about to take a holiday. Again that sounds in- 
credible, doesn’t it? Even to me. Think of it .. . for the first 
time in history there will be no murders, no fatal accidents. No 
man will even die in his bed. Not a leaf will fall, or a star from 
heaven. Nothing will decay, nothing crumble. There will be 
only life, and growth . . . a sort of cosmic springtime. . . . (He 
sits contemplating this as though in awe, then laughs.) But don’t 
be alarmed. It can’t go on long, or there would be a serious 
overcrowding. Of course, that could be remedied by another 
world war, but that gives me so much work. I shall take three 
days only, and crowd as much as possible into them. After that 
I must go back. 

DUuKE (in a more normal tone)—But why are you doing this? 

SHapow—For a number of reasons. . . . For one thing, to dis- 
cover why men fear me as they do. 

Duxe—Don’t you know? (The SHapow’s tone changes sud- 
denly. An inner intensity makes itself felt.) 

SHapow—How should I know, who have never experienced a 
mortal sensation? What could terror mean to me, who has 
nothing to fear? Or pity, when I must not pity? Or kindness, 
or aspiration, or love? These are only words to me, whose mean- 
ing I am curious to discover. (He pauses a moment. His tone 
is light.) In particular I should like to know something of love. } 
It appears to be a potent force which makes men do quite mad 
things. . . . It is the word most often on the lips of man when 
he goes with me, unless he is old and spent with life. (He pauses 
again. There is a sudden return of his intensity.) And there is 
another reason. Can you conceive how weary I am of always 
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being misunderstood? ...I see things that are gracious, and 
young, and fragrant; and sometimes I desire them, with a vague 
and aching tenderness. . . . But if I come too near . . . if they 


feel the presence of my shadow, a horror comes upon their minds. 
(He rises with an intense, restless movement.) Can you conceive 
how lonely I am, when there is nothing that doesn’t shun me, that 
doesn’t shrink as I come near? 

DuKE (slowly)—Yes, of course... 

SHaDow (intensely, as though to himself)—There is something 
here . . . to be known and felt . . . something desirable that 
makes men fear me and cling to their life. I must know what it 
is! (He pauses abruptly.) In short, my dear sir, I wish to live 
a complete life in the space of three days. 


It is not going to be an easy thing to accomplish, Death admits. 
But he is quite sure it can be done, and that the attempt will prove 
most interesting, if the Duke will help. 

First Duke Lambert is to invite Death to spend the three days 
at Villa Happiness as one of the guests. As a mortal, of course. 
Death will become quite a man of the world. 

In fact he will become, as he thinks it over, that same Prince 
Sirki of Vitalba Alexandri whom Duke Lambert is expecting. The 
Prince, Death is pained to inform his host, will not appear. The 
Prince and Death had met professionally earlier in the evening. 

Fortunately Prince Sirki was not known to Duke Lambert’s 
other guests or to his family, and his substitute can, therefore, be 
quite freely introduced as the Prince himself. 

“And please understand,” the Shadow adds, comfortingly, “that 
my presence in your house will not be a menace, but a protection.” 

“Oh, thank you.” 

“On one condition, on which I shall insist.” 

Ves p”? 

“I am to be Prince Sirki . . . no other. I shall be a mortal, 
and I must be treated as a mortal, in every particular. I require 
that no one under this roof, and no one who may visit you shall 
show repulsion or fear, on pain of my instant displeasure. . . . I 
will have nothing distasteful on my holiday. If anyone violates 
my command, I shall leave, instantly, as a mortal and return 
as... (He nods his head significantly.) 

“T understand, Your Highness.” 

And now Death is deeply impressed with the possibilities of his 
adventure. There is something suggesting hysteria in his speech 
as he continues, speaking as though to himself. 

“And so I am at last to become a mortal! ...I shall feel 
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blood in my veins . . . warm blood of life. I shall feel my desire 
becoming flesh and my hunger taking the fire of blood... .I 
shall know what you know, and feel what you feel. When I take 
flowers in my hand they will not wither. And youth will not run 
from me with terrified eyes. (He makes a movement of intense 
restlessness, as though his inner pressure were near agony.) My 
hunger shall be appeased for an hour . . . my hunger that is as 
old as time. . . . And those that I love need not . . . be afraid, 
not afraid! (He laughs with insane intensity.) No. ...No 
. . . Lam beside myself. . . . My holiday is just caprice ...a 
mad joke I play with life... . Ha, ha... what a monstrous, 
what a sublime joke. . . . (He draws himself up with a mocking 
laugh.) 1, Death, do hereby take on the world, the flesh and the 
Devil! (With an effort the Shadow masters himself.) Forgive 
me, my friend. My sense of humor overcame me for a moment. 
. . . And now shall we begin our interesting experiment?” 

There is still the matter of the appearance of this new Prince 
Sirki. What shall his face be like? It cannot bear the likeness 
of Death that men have come to fear. Death will borrow the 
Lamp of Illusion, which so softens the lines of ugly and forbidding 
things as to make them quite acceptable to those mortals who 
cannot bear to face life as it really is. With the aid of the Lamp 
of Illusion he will change his entire person. 

“T think your guests will not find me unattractive,” he says, 
“and you will not find me a poor masquerader! Expect me soon. 
. . . You are to be distinguished among hosts, sir. None has 
entertained Death before, and lived.” 

With a bound Death has disappeared in the garden. Immedi- 
ately there are shots fired outside and Corrado’s voice can be 
heard calling excitedly to Eric Fenton to stop the fleeing in- 
truder. 

The Duke is terrified. He commands that Corrado shall cease 
this particular pursuit. One by one, the guests rush in from their 
sleeping rooms. The shots have terrified them. Nor is their con- 
fused state of mind helped any by the Duke’s strange attitude 
toward their pursuit of the prowler they believe they have seen. 

Still the Duke will not satisfy their curiosity beyond the con- 
fession that he has had a most extraordinary experience and that 
the danger they feared has passed. Grazia is safe. That’s all that 
matters. 

And now they must be prepared to help him receive another 
guest. Prince Sirki of Vitalba Alexandri will be with them shortly. 
And, if they would please their host, they will be very careful in 
their treatment of the Prince. 
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“Treat him as a Prince and a gentleman always. This is more 
important than I can tell you. And, above all, you mustn’t be 
afraid.” 

“But why should we be afraid?” 

“He might be offended, don’t you see?” The Duke is taken 
off guard, but he pulls himself quickly together. “You must be 
gay and laugh with him,” he continues, “and no matter what 
happens, you must never shun him, or protest ...orrun... 
It would be no good if you did. . . . You can’t run from... .” 

Duke Lambert checks himself sharply, and before the growing 
fear of his guests can take form Prince Sirki is announced. 

(The Suavow enters in the fatigue uniform of a grand duke of 
Russia. As he enters the Lamp of Illusion begins to glow on the 
wall. He wears a great coat and cap, and a monocle in his eye. 
He hands his cap to FEDELE and comes down the steps. He clicks 
his heels and bows. The women curtsey and the men bow. All 
the guests are astonished and delighted at his distinguished ap- 
pearance.) 

One by one the guests are presented to the distinguished new- 
comer. They accept the honor formally, perhaps a bit hesitantly, 
but without conscious fear. 

To the ladies Death is gracious and courtly, as pleased with 
their trust of him as they with his interest in them. The Baron 
Cesarea he is most pleased to meet—at last. And the Baron is 
equally pleased to report that not only is he indebted to Prince 
Sirki for an exciting evening, but also for the fact that with the 
Prince’s appearance, his rheumatism has disappeared and he feels 
young enough to take up statesmanship again. 

With the introductions over the Prince would put them all at 
their ease. 

“Please make no change in your plans because of my sudden 
appearance,” he begs of them. “I should like to join in your 
pleasures, if I may, and enjoy the hours with you. I beg you not 
to make a stranger of me.” 


Duxe—Will Your Highness have a little refreshment? 

SHapow—Refreshment? (The word is evidently strange. He 
accustoms his mind to it.) 

Duxr—A glass of wine? 

SHapow (doubtfully)—Oh, yes, a glass of wine. 

Duxe—Corrado ... (Corrapvo brings a glass of wine. The 
SHADOW considers it, smiling.) 

SHADOow—I have never tasted wine . . . of your country. .. . 
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May I drink to this delightful household? I believe this is one 
of your customs, is it not? 

DuxEe—It is, yes. And may I thank you for myself and my 
guests? 

SHaAbDOw (lifting his glass) —To this household . . . tolife... 
and to all brave illusion. (He sips and starts to hand the glass 
to CorraDo when he reconsiders and drinks more. CorRavo Starts 
to take the glass.) Wait a minute. (He finishes the wine. The 
SHADOW Stands as though weighing the effect. His face lights 
with a curious smile.) I think I shall enjoy your wine. It goes 
pleasantly in my veins. 

DUKE (smiling)—It is often a consolation. 

SHapow—Ah, I see. One of the handmaids of illusion. 

FEDELE—The rooms are ready, Your Grace. (He exits.) 

SHADOW—My rooms? 

Duxre—Yes. At your pleasure. 

SHAaDOw—Then, if you will forgive me, I think I will go now. 
(He smiles again secretly.) I have not slept, for ages, and I feel 
curiously tired. (He bows to the group.) Good night, my 
friends. My holiday begins most agreeably. 

(All bow and murmur “Good night, Your Highness.’ As the 
SHADOW turns to cross, the PRINCESS and Grazia enter, left. The 
SHADOW pauses suddenly, his eyes on GRaAziA.) 

Duxre—Your Highness, may I present the Princess of San 
Lucca, and her daughter, Grazia. . . . Prince Sirki. 

(The Princess bows, murmuring “Your Highness’? The 
SHaDow and Grazia stand as though they had heard nothing. 
Then the Suapvow bows and stands aside as the PRINCESS and 
Grazia pass, Grazia and the SHapow holding each other’s eyes. 
The SHavow Starts to exit, he takes a few steps, looks back at 
Grazia, then exits as the curtain falls.) 


ACT It 


It is 9 o’clock in the evening of the third day following the 
arrival of Prince Sirki at the Villa Happiness. The main hall of 
the castle is the same, but in the garden outside there have been 
noticeable changes. ‘The flowers and vines appear more profuse 
and brilliant; they seem crowding into the room.” 

In an adjoining room there is music, and the gay laughter of a 
happy crowd. Corrado, resplendent in evening dress, is quite in- 
clined to sink dully into a chair when he comes from the ballroom. 
Baron Cesarea, who follows him out, is quick to note Corrado’s 
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attitude and inclined to wonder at it, seeing that it is a glorious 
night and that he himself is feeling ‘a very blade of a fellow.” 

As for Prince Sirki, he is positively a sensation, the Baron 
admits. The women crowd about him, the men envy him his 
successes. 

Presently the Prince joins these two. He is in the full dress 
uniform of a grand duke and very impressive. He, too, has felt 
the need of a breath of fresh air. 

“T am not used to this mixture of perfume and warm flesh,” 
His Highness confesses. “It is . . . disturbing.” 

“But such a pleasant disturbance,” chortles the Baron. “Ah, I 
wish I knew the secret of your popularity!” 

“It is quite simple,” the Prince replies. “Suggest that you have 
great depths of wisdom and great depths of passion, which no one 
has really discovered. They will come flocking.” 

A moment later Sirki has grown philosophical in seeking to 
learn from the Baron what it is that men prize most in life. 


SHADOw—What is this thing of great price that dignifies our 
life, and makes it dear? 

Baron—lIt is very flattering of you to ask. ... 

SHADOW—I have been joining in your games and in your 
dances. I have won some bits of metal at a little wheel. (He 
tosses a purse of gold on the table.) It seems to me that we are 
like children, playing with toys, passing the time while we wait 
for something . . . for that thing of great price. Beneath this 
play I hear the voice of a deep hunger, unsatisfied. For what? 
Can you tell me? 

Baron—Philosophers have never agreed about the ultimate 


good, 
SHADOW (a little impatiently)—I am asking you as a person. 
Baron—Why, in my own case, I have had two aims . . . love 
and power. 


SHADow—Power! I have power, but that is a lonely thing. 
I thought this good was something to be shared. 

Baron—Of course, men have chosen other things... re- 
ligion, for instance. They have even died for that. 

SHAaDOW—Yes, I have known many of them. They died in de- 
fense of their own opinion. But at least they were not afraid. 

Baron—I used to say, in my young days, that I would die 
for love. I often threatened it. 

SHADOW (impatiently)—It seems to me that men have not 
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begun to discover the magnificence of their life. . . . To breathe 
the perfumed air of a garden! To feel one’s strong body moving 
in the sun! To feel thought flashing on the mind, and emotion 
like a glowing fire in the soul! . .. There is splendor here, if 
one can find it. (He gestures toward the garden.) Out there 
is the night, crowded with beauty! And we herd inside, feverish 
over little games. Why? 

Baron (slyly)—Haven’t you found that only lovers care to be 
alone in the night? 

SHaDOWw—Perhaps that’s it. Perhaps that beauty is too great 
to be borne, unless it is shared. ... Tell me, Baron ... you 
see I am a little strange to your ways . . . how does one find 
that love, or know when one has found it? 

Baron (slyly)—The language of eyes and lips is universal, is 
it not, Your Highness? 

SHapow (sternly)—I am serious. 

Baron—Why, one meets a beautiful creature . . . preferably 
a beautiful creature . . . and something electric passes between 
you. Then there is the prelude of talk, long or short. (He 
laughs.) I remember that once coming down stairs in a room 
much like this, and finding a lovely girl sitting alone, I stopped, 
and our eyes met. After a long look I stepped to the wall, dimmed 
the lights, and a moment later she was in my arms. A divine 
creature! 

SHADow (drily)—Again that sounds like playing with toys. 

Baron (gently)—I am speaking of affairs, of course. There 
was one whom I loved, with whom I could share . . . anything. 
But she died. 

SHAaDow—Yes, I remember. The Countess Sfortza. 

Baron (quickly)—You knew her? 

SHADOW—I met her, just once, toward the end of her life. 


The Prince finds himself interested but not seriously perturbed 
by the Baron’s report of the strange things that have been hap- 
pening in the world the last few days. ‘There is the case of the 
man who threw himself from the Eiffel Tower yet picked himself 
up, unhurt. Poor fellow! He is at least entitled to a letter of 
condolence, agrees the Prince. And there is the curious situation 
existing on the Algerian front, where there is a war going on. Not 
a shot fired in three days. But that, Sirki explains, is but tem- 
porary. Men’s sacred privilege of blowing each other to bits will 
be restored shortly to them. 
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The Baron’s reminiscences flow on. He is reminded, by a drink 
of Corrado’s cognac, of the nights and nights he had sat up as a 
young man drinking and talking of love and religion. 

But why religion and love, the Prince demands. Aren’t they 
the same—two words with the same meaning? 

“Of course they are,” the Baron agrees, a bit flustered by the 
Prince’s logic. “Of course they are. What a magnificent mind 
you have. And what a lover you must be!” 

“Ah ... if I had the time!” the Prince muses. Then, lifting 
his glass, he offers a toast. “My dear Baron, let us drink to three 
things: To beauty, to love, and to ecstasy that is their child.” 

And now, his manner having become suddenly curt as he real- 
izes that Grazia and her mother have not yet come and the hour 
grows late, Prince Sirki leaves them. The “bits of metal” he has 
won he gives them to pass on to their favorite charities. 

The Baron has also gone in search of further ballroom adven- 
tures and Eric Fenton has drifted in. He, too, is disturbed— 
uncomfortably disturbed by the chill that comes over him. when- 
ever Prince Sirki is around. Eric has noticed, too, that Duke 
Lambert is not altogether happy; nervous and as watchful, in 
fact, as though he were awaiting something that might happen. 
And what did the Duke mean by that unfinished sentence, when 
he said: “You can’t run from .. .” 

Both Eric and Corrado are determined to learn the answer. 
Duke Lambert, looking strained and grave as he joins them, 
evades their queries as to the cause of his apparent worry. And 
warns them to be extremely careful this particular evening not 
to let anyone see that they are worried. 

“Be ... be particularly friendly with the Prince,” the Duke 
adds. “It’s his last evening and I want it pleasant.” 

The Princess Marie has arrived. Grazia is not with her. Yet 
Grazia must not miss this evening. The Duke is almost insistent 
on that point. Which excites the suspicions of the Princess as 
well as the others. 

“Lambert,” she demands, ‘‘what is all this mystery about?” 

“Mystery?” 


Princess—Yes. You all seem concerned about something. 
Who is this man? 

DvuKE (slowly)—Prince Sirki. ... 

PrincEess—lI feel that you are concealing something. 

Duxe—Please, Marie. 

Princess—And Grazia has been very strange these,past three 
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days. . . . Restless . . . and almost exalted. I think she is 
attracted to this man. And if there is any reason why she should 
not. bets 7 

Corrapo (desperately)—They’re all fascinated! 

DuKEe—No. .. . No, they couldn’t be... . 

PRINCEss—Why? 

Duxe—I mean ... nothing could come of it. He wouldn’t 
encourage them. And, Marie, it’s his last evening. He goes at 


midnight. 
Corrapo—Why at midnight? 
Duke (off guard)—That’s his natural... Thatis... it’s 


a whim of his, just whim, nothing more. 

Princess—I wish you might be frank with me. As it is I 
think I must forbid Grazia to come. 

DvuKE (sharply)—Don’t do that! 

Corrapo—Do keep her at home, Princess. 

DuKE (desperately)—You mustn’t! It might be... (He 
pauses, then speaks earnestly.) Marie ... I love Grazia, almost 
as much as you do. If any harm threatens her I shall know. 
What I am doing is for the best . . . for all of us. Please believe 
that I would give my life for Grazia. 

Corrapo—We all would. 

Princess—Then there is no reason why she should not come? 

DuKe—None. 

Princess (after a pause)—Very well. I must take your word, 
of course. 

Corrapo—l'll take care of her, Princess. 

Princess (gives Corrado wrap)—Thank you, dear; and will 
you telephone for her to come? 

Corrapo—Yes, of course. 


The wonders of the evening expand. The Baron’s recovery of 
his middle youth continues to delight him and surprise his friends, 
particularly his lady friends. 

Eric Fenton and Mme. Alda are likewise disturbed, but it is 
mostly nerves with them. Neither has been able to sleep. Both 
are conscious of a strange, mysterious influence associated with 
Prince Sirki, yet neither is able exactly to define it. 

There are many things that have not been explained. The 
lamp that is kept burning even through the day, for one. When 
Alda asked Sirki about that, she reports, he merely smiled and 
answered that it was ‘“‘a bit of decoration to give couleur de rose 
to my adventure.” 
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Even Rhoda Fenton has not been without fears and strange 
misgivings respecting the Prince. “I’ve felt like praying all day,” 
she confesses to Alda. And even as she confesses she notices with 
a start that roses which had been put in a bowl the day the Prince 
arrived have not withered at all. 

“And one of the gardeners said this morning that things were 
growing as he never saw them,” she continues. ‘He said that 
not a leaf had fallen. ... Alda... the vines ... are try- 
ing to burst their way into the house. ... What does it 
mean?” 

Before Alda can attempt an adequate answer, and before Rhoda 
can follow up an impulse to run, Prince Sirki is with them. 
Alda curtseys and passes him on the stairway. But Rhoda is 
held. Nor can she get away by advancing the excuse that she 
has left her pearls lying on a table and fears a servant may be 
tempted. Pearls have little value in the country from which 
the Prince hails. 

He has, His Highness admits, been observing the athletic Rhoda 
for some time and favorably. 

“You move as freely as an unhurrying wind,” he tells her. “It 
is a delight to watch. And there is something about you of the 
freshness of the morning star.” 

“Oh, Your Highness!” 


SHADOW (smiling)—You know, it is peculiarly refreshing to 
me to be near some one who is so very fit. 

RuHopa—Why? 

SHaDOw—Well, the oddness in that is a little obscure. But, 
believe me, it is there. 

Ruopa—Your Highness so often speaks in riddles. 

SHapow—Yes. A game I play for my amusement. You see, 
I have known so much of illness that I take a singular interest 
in all young and budding life . . . in vigor, in bloom. It quite 
stirs me. (He stands as though listening to his sensations.) 
Yes, it undoubtedly stirs me. 

Ruopa (breathlessly, after a@ pause)—Oh, please don’t stop! 

SHapow—In what key shall I go on? 

Ruopa—Say anything! 

SHADOW—Very well, Miss Fenton, what is love? 

Ruopa (startled)—Love? 

SHapow—Yes, love. The thing of which you are thinking so 
earnestly, just now. 

RuHopa (hesitant)—Why ... 
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SHADOW—Tell me. Don’t be afraid. What does it mean to 
your 

RHopa—Why .. . to find some . . . some splendid man, who 
loves you, too... 

SHADOW (smiling)—Like myself, perhaps? 

Ruopa—Yes. And... and to live with him... the rest 
of your life. 

SHapow—Thank you. You have done bravely. (The SHADOW 
is speaking with a growing intensity.) But... if the rest of 
one’s life were only a few days ... or a few hours . . . would 
that be enough to justify .. . love? 

Ruopa (frightened)—You mean ...if one of them should... 

SHADOW (continuing)—And if, after those few hours, they 
should go a great way off, where they should live like two beams 
of light . . . with the swiftness and clarity of light. Would that 
be enough? 

Ruopa (frightened)—Your Highness . . . I don’t understand! 

SHADOW (intensely)—Suppose ... when their bodies had 
clung together for an hour that they must live, for the rest of 
time, like two thoughts, communing together in pure silence. 
Would you choose such love? Have you enough courage? (He 
is looking into her eyes with burning directness. Ruopda draws 
back with a smothered cry. He stops her with a laugh, then 
takes her hand.) No, I must not frighten you. I have your 
answer. 

Ruopa—What have I said? 

SHADOW—A great deal. You see, my dear, yours is only a 
vague calling of the blood, the effect of exercise and open air... . 
Very beautiful, no doubt, and prophetic of a healthy human race, 
DUE. 26.2 

Ruopa (brokenly)—Oh, Your Highness ...I have disap- 
pointed you! 

SHADOW—It is my fault. I asked too much. (He bows in 
dismissal.) I hope you find your pearls quite safe, Miss Fenton. 
(She starts away.) And... when we next meet do not be 
afraid. Those who know me best have found that there is noth- 
ing to fear. 


Rhoda has gone, but Alda has returned. And now she, in turn, 
is listening, entranced, to the subtle and disarming compliments 
of the Prince. Soon she is willing to confess that he is “the most 
fascinating . . . the most compelling . . . the most royal man” 
she has ever met. 
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“You are an interesting woman, Alda,” the Prince returns. 
““Am I?” she queries, earnestly. 

“Shall I tell you what you are?” 

“Ves,” 


SHapow—You have lost many illusions, but you cling to one, 
hoping it is not an illusion. Do you know what it is? 

ALpA—Yes. 

SHAaDow—You have sought experience, but none has satisfied 
you, yet. You long for something wild . . . overpowering, to 
sweep you beyond thought. 

Apa (faintly)—Yes. 

SHaDOWw—Shall I read you further? You are an open book to 
me. 

ALpa—Yes. 

SHapow—lI have been listening to the sound of you. On the 
surface there are many little sounds, graceful and charming. And 
beneath, one simple and primitive sound. I am hearing it now. 
(He is exerting all his charm.) Shall I go on? 

ALpDA (closing her eyes)—Yes. 

SHADOW—You do not know who I am, and my mystery at- 
tracts you, and stirs your desire. I can see it now, throbbing in 
your blood . . . I can see it rising like a throb in your throat. 
(ALDA puts one hand quickly to her throat. She is now a bird 
caught by a snake’s eyes.) 


Atpa—Oh ... 

SHADOW (with sinister intensity)—The unknown is drawing 
you. I wonder .. . if I were to tell you who I am . 

Apa (faintly)—Who ... are you? 


SHapow—Ah, could you bear that, you, a mortal? 

ADA (shrinking)—A mortal? 

SHaDOWw—I wonder if your passion is great enough. You de- 
sire me now. You are quivering at the thought of my touch. 
I can feel you calling to me. If I were to kiss you. (He kisses 
her.) Ah... now you are caught up into the dark current of 
my being. Shall I call you back, or will you go on . . . and on? 

Apa (half swooning)—On... 

SHapow (triumphantly)—Ah . . . then I can feed your desire! 

ALpa—Yes. 

SHapow—You do desire me? 

Atpa—Yes, 

SHaDOW—How much? 

Atpa—More than life itself. 
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SHapow—I wonder ... You are not afraid? 

Axtpa—No. 

SHaDOow—Let me see. (He lifts her face.) Look into my 
eyes! Look deep! What do you see there? 

Apa (fearfully )—Shadows! 

SHaDowW—Look into that shadow. Let your thought go to its 
wildest reach. . . . I will you to know who I am. 

ALDA (in sharp fear)—No .. . no! 

SHADOW (intensely)—You, who were not afraid! You de- 
sired me as a mortal, say my immortal name and see if you de- 
sire me still! 

Apa (near fainting)—I ... can’t! 

SHADOW—Say it! 

Atpa—Oh .. . pity me! 

SHADOW—Say it! 


Atpa—You are... Oh... (She screams and falls in a 
half faint on the sofa. He laughs in sardonic bitterness.) 
SHADOW (rising after a pause)—Ah .. . it wasn’t love with 


you, only passion. You were flaming, but at the sound of my 
name lust grew cold, and that is not the measure of love. You're 
not great enough for me, Alda. I am looking for a response you 
could never give. I am searching for someone who knows, and is 
not afraid. 

Arpa—Oh ... oh... 

SHADOW (after a pause, in a changed tone)—Forgive me, I had 
to do this. There was something I wanted to know, and you 
have told me. (He takes a few restless steps. ALpa watches him 
fearfully. He speaks half to her and half to himself, with a deep 
intensity.) I wanted to know and feel so much! And I have 

. a lifetime, many lifetimes, in three days. Because I was so 
avid of life my senses have drained it. (He takes a rose from the 
bowl.) Even this flower ... No one will ever know its fra- 
grance like I have. None could know... but Death. (ALpa 
rises and rushes fearfully from the room. He is so absorbed that 
he doesn’t notice.) But there is another flower . . . more fra- 
grant than this . . . which I haven’t plucked. I’ve been afraid! 
But I must pluck it. Until then I haven’t lived. And I will not 
end these days in failure. 


Grazia has at last arrived. She comes from the garden “dressed 
in white, looking lovely and buoyant,” and she is most happy in 
her greeting of His Serene Highness. She even would accept 
lightly his protest that she is far too formal in her attitude 
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toward him and agrees to call him by one of his many given 
names—Boris, maybe—and permit him to call her Grazia. 

“You make it sound like music,” Grazia confesses. 

“Tt is music,” answers the Prince. ‘It has overtones that go 
singing on and on. . . . But they are not sad. They're full of 
grace and light.” 

‘“Vour Highness is being very kind tonight.” 

“T wonder if I am being .. . kind,’ His Highness mutters. 
His face is contracted with pain. 

The Duke has returned, bringing with him Major Whitred, a 
veteran of the Legion, and as he switches on the lights he is wor- 
ried at the sight of the Prince and Grazia so intimately con- 
cerned with their own thoughts. 

That Grazia is happy is shown by the buoyancy with which 
she curtseys and leaves them when the Duke reports that her 
mother has been looking anxiously for her. 

Major Whitred, “a lean, tanned, distinguished soldier about 
40; dressed in the uniform of the Foreign Legion, his breast 
covered with medals,” confesses that he has been awfully anxious 
to meet Prince Sirki, and the Prince admits that he has not been 
unmindful of the Major’s desire. 

As a matter of fact, as the Prince recalls the circumstances, 
they have nearly met on numerous occasions. And, for his part, 
he is always ready to meet a soldier and a good fellow. 


DuxE—I think you'll find the Major a man after your own 
heart, Your Highness. Like yourself, his job has taken him to 
all parts of the world. (The DuKE exits.) 

SHADOW—I’ve known a good many legionaires, but usually on 
the field. 

Major—Quite so, sir. We generally stay there. 

SHapow—That, also, has not escaped my notice. 

Major (laughing)—We’re a mad lot, I’m afraid. It’s a won- 
der I’m still here. Been nodding good morning to Death for a 
long while, now. I’ve stood uncomfortably close to him, several 
times. 

SHADOW (smiling)—Why do you say “uncomfortably close” 
when you have so often sought a closer acquaintance? 

Major (with a laugh)—Well, hardly that. I suppose it’s the 
danger that’s attractive. I don’t mean to’say one’s never afraid. 
Personally I’m often petrified. Of course, most of the legionaires 
are trying to say good-bye. They’ve got into trouble, or a 
woman’s gone back on them. They’ve messed things up, some- 
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how. But no matter how glad we’d be to get out, we always feel 
a bit chilly when the Old Man comes to fetch us, don’t we? 

SHapow (haughtily)—I beg your pardon? The Old Man? 
Oh, yes... the Old Man. (He laughs suddenly.) Sit down, 
Major. (They sit.) You do not know how funny that is. Tell 
me .. . what do your friends in the legion expect to find when 
they say good-bye? 

Majyor—Why ... six feet of earth, I should think . . . and 
a good rest. And no more parades. 

SHapow—Is that ali? 

Mayor—Well, of course they’ll be safe from the women. 

SHADOoOWw—Safe! ... Oh, I see. It appears, then, that love 
makes a man either wish to live or to die. 

Major—That’s about it. As for what comes after, fighting 
chaps don’t think much about it. Better leave mysteries like that 
alone, don’t you think? 

SHADOW—But they are never left alone. Fear is the proof of 
that. And religion builds fantastic pictures to still that fear and 
to make life seem less hard. But has it never occurred to you, 
Major, that death may be only more simple than life, and per- 
haps more desirable? 

Major (after a pause)—Odd, you should say that. You know, 
sometimes, when I’ve been in a tight place, I’ve had a curious 
sort of inspiration. It may have been just the excitement, of 
course, the intoxication of danger. 

SHADOW—Perhaps it was revelation. 

Major (slowly)—Yes. And once I had a curious dream when 
I was wounded. I was standing alone, at the top of the world, 
on an icy peak, and all the mysteries seemed clear to me. I knew 
all truth for a moment, and was utterly content. Since then I 
have felt that death may be a high adventure, a magnificent dis- 
covery ... a glorious freedom. (He is rather embarrassed at 
saying this.) 

SHADOW—Permit me to say, you are a very fortunate man. 

Majyor—lI suppose it’s the unknown that bothers us . . . and 
the parting. Personally, there isn’t anyone who cares very much 
when or where I go. But usually there is. 

SHapow (after a pause, struck by some thought)—The part- 
ing! Yes ... when someone must be left behind. (He rises, 
bows formally, indicating that the audience is over.) Thank you, 
Major, this has been very interesting. We shall meet again, of 
course. 

Major—Happy to meet you any time. 
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The Major has gone. Duke Lambert, still worried, finds a 
match now in Sirki. His Highness is also greatly troubled. 
Something that he had not foreseen has happened, and to meet 
the difficulty he must again demand the fullest understanding and 
the most complete codperation from his host. Again the Prince 
warns that there must be no interference with what he is obliged 
to do. 

Prince Sirki is, he confesses, in love. Though he laughs sar- 
donically as he confesses it, the muscles of his face are taut with 
strain. 

“JT, who am called the destroyer of life, now wish to love and 


cherish life . . . to hold it tenderly . . . and passionately.” His 
laughter is sardonic. 

“But ... do you love . . . a mortal?” fearfully demands the 
Duke. 

“T said . . . passionately. . . . Does that indicate a bloodless 
ghost?” 


Duxe—But . . . Your Highness . . . what will happen when 
YOU.Gis 

SHaDow—You think perhaps I am being cruel... . 

Duxre—This is ... horrible... 

SHADOW (intensely restless)—Perhaps I am being cruel. . . . I 
don’t know. . . . But isn’t that proof of my mortality? Does 
your mortal lover think and weigh? He plunders where he can, 
knowing that there will be an end. Does it matter if that end is 
one day or ten years? 

DUKE (in agony)—But it is fatal to love you! 

SHADOw—Have you forgotten that tonight I must go, with 
empty hands? 

DuxkEe—Are you sure? 

SHADOW (austerely)—I am an expert at ... conclusions... . 
my friend. (He considers the DuKE. His voice is strained and 
sharp.) Don’t look at me with that fear in your eyes! I tell you 
it is I who am afraid! (He laughs wildly.) This is what my 
caprice has brought me to. I came to sip and taste your pleasures, 
to find what meaning they had that makes you cling to life. And 
I have found it. . . . It is love, and the hope of winning love. 
And now I am caught and bound, until this borrowed blood of 
mine is aching with an intolerable pain. (He laughs again.) 
I, who was invincible, have found a stronger thing than I! 

DuxE—Will you tell me . . . who? 

SHabow (suddenly)—No, I will not tell you. But understand 
this, clearly. I will not be thwarted. I should not wish to repay 
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your kindness with disaster, but, I warn you, no one must hinder 
me. Is that clear? 

DUKE (swallowing hard)—Yes. 

SHADOW—Thank you. 


Sirki has gone back to the garden, leaving Duke Lambert 
agitated and fearful. When he is joined by Corrado and the 
Baron he is forced almost to the point of breaking his word in 
his effort to warn them of the situation with which they are all 
faced. 

Prince Sirki has confessed his love of a guest in that house. 
So much the Duke tells them. More than that they cannot know. 
Of what the terrible significance of his statement may be they 
must remain in ignorance. And they must do something to try 
and stop His Highness. . . . Let Corrado stay close to Grazia; 
let the Baron keep near Alda. That’s all that any of them can 
do. 

Corrado finds the instructions not easy to carry out. With 
the Duke and the Baron returned to the party Corrado meets 
Grazia as she comes from the garden, walking as though in a 
dream. When she speaks it is as though from a great distance. 
“Her voice is gentle, but as impersonal as pure sound.” 

Grazia is not interested in the entertainment. She is not in- 
terested, at the moment, in Corrado, nor in his impassioned 
desire to keep close to her because he loves her and fears for her 
safety. 

Grazia asks to be left alone. She is not afraid. She is quite 
calm. She is waiting for someone—but there is no danger. Only 
happiness—something that she has been waiting for for a long 
time. 

“Please don’t be unhappy, Corrado,” she pleads at sight of his 
misery. “I love you, in some way, in some way I can’t make clear. 
If I didn’t feel so far away I should be in your arms, crying, and 
holding you close to me. I want to do that, but I think I never 
shall.” 

Grazia is trembling a little with the cold. She would send 
Corrado for her cloak. When he is reluctant to leave her, even 
for so short a time, she puts her arms about his neck and kisses 
him. But even as he clings to her, trembling, protesting his 
consuming love, she dismisses him. 

When Corrado has left her Grazia looks after him for a moment 
and then slowly mounts the steps and sits on the bench. ‘Pres- 
ently the Shadow approaches, slowly, from the garden.” Now he 
stands looking down at her. 
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SuHapow—Why are you not with the guests? (Jn a limpid, 
happy tone.) 

Grazia—For the same reason that you’re not, I think. 

SHapow—You say that so simply, as though you knew. 

Grazia—I do know. 

SHADOW—It’s strange. . . . We hardly need to speak, do we? 

Grazia—Thoughts are so much clearer than words. 

SHapow—Then perhaps you can tell me what I’ve been doing 
in the garden? 

Grazia—lI think I can . . . almost. 

SHaDOw—Tell me. I want to hear it from your lips. (GRAZIA 
speaks slowly with a curious clarity and simplicity of voice.) 

Grazia—I think you have been holding life in your hands, as I 
do sometimes. . . . I think you have been a little afraid of its 
beauty. 

SHADOW (trembling)—Ah, you do know! You wonderful, ex- 
quisite child! (He kneels and takes her hand. Grazia seems 
hardly breathing as she looks up into his face.) I have been 
walking in a garden that was full of you, and under a sky that 
sang of you. . . . Your laughter was in a wind that went by and 
touched my hair. . . . I knelt by a yellow flower, and out of its 
heart came a sound that was your voice. I put my ear to the 
ground, and heard your footsteps moving toward me, across the 
world. All the earth was trembling under your little feet. I 
stood looking at the sky, and the night was illumined by the 
knowledge of you . . . and I was shaken. 

Grazia (as though from a distance)—And ever since I saw 
you, I have been shaken. . . . Oh, what is this that has hap- 
pened? Who... are you? 

SHADOW (trembling)—Sirki .. . 

Grazia (shaking her head)—I don’t mean that . . . you seem 
to come from a distant place . . 

SHapow—I do come from far away ... but . 

Grazt1a—When I’m with you I see depths i in your eyes that are 
like the worlds I visit in sleep . . . and beneath your words there 
is a sound that I’ve heard in dreams, and sometimes when there 
is a storm in the mountains . . . and when you leave me the 
light goes from the sky. (She gives a little, shaken laugh.) You 
seem like the mystery that is just beyond sight and sound . . 
always just beyond my reach. . . . Something that draws... 
and frightens me. (The SHADow puts his arms about her. His 
voice is shaken with emotion.) 

SHaDow—Oh, Grazia . . . Grazia . . . don’t be afraid of me! 
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. - . I am Sirki who loves you! More than any man could love 
you! I am Sirki, who needs your warmth and your beauty more 
than any man could need them. I say your name over and over, 
until its music runs through all my being. . . . Your hands are 
white jasmine flowers in the sun. (He covers her hands with 
kisses. GRAzIA is near to fainting.) Grazia... listen to me. 
I am a great power, and I am humble before you . . . and to- 
night I must go back to my . . . distant kingdom. 

Grazia (far away)—Will you take me? (The impact of her 
words is startling. He rises as though shocked beyond speech.) 

SHapow—Take ... you... 

GraziA—Yes. I should be so unhappy, alone. 

SHADOW—Take ... you... (With sudden intensity.) No 

. no! Don’t tempt me. (He lifts her and takes her in his 

arms.) But, Grazia, give me one hour of you! Let me hold you 
once, and feel your life. You are the meaning of beauty that I 
must know. Grazia, let me hold you, and feel that ecstasy ... 
and know that I have lived! 

Graz1a—Oh, my love, my love! 

SHADOW—My little love! 


Their lips cling together in a long kiss and slowly they walk 
up the steps and into the garden. Duke Lambert, coming from 
the house, sees them as they disappear and is terrified. Corrado, 
following his father, bringing Grazia’s cloak, insistently demands 
to know where she is and why he should be kept back from going 
to her. 

Now Corrado knows it is Grazia that Sirki meant, and he feels 
that Sirki is cruel. Surely, they must save Grazia from this 
stranger some way! Nor is he content with the Duke’s insisting 
that if there were anything that could be done he would not now 
be there impotently protesting his helplessness. 

Now Stephanie has come. And Grazia’s mother. Now Eric 
and the Major. And demanding to know what is happening and 
why? Finally the Duke tells them. He speaks with difficulty and 
there is no trace of conviction in his voice. 


Duxe—Grazia . . . and Prince Sirki . . . have gone into the 
garden. . . . There is nothing to be alarmed about. 

Corravo (after a pause)—But you’re alarmed, Father, you’re 
terrified. I must know why. 

Princess—Lambert, let me go to her! 

DukE—No...no... wait! 
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Corrapo—Then I’ll go. (He starts away.) 

DuKE (shouting)—I forbid you to move! (They stand facing 
one another.) 

Corrapo—Then tell me why I can’t go. (Comes down to 
table.) Give me your reason. 

DuxEe—I can’t... 

Corrapo—Grazia’s in some danger, I know it. 

Princess—Where have they gone? 


Duxe—No! 
Corrapo—You will tell me, or by God I’ll kill him. 
Duke (in sudden hysteria)—You can’t kill him. . . . But he 


can kill us. If he but puts out his hand, all of us . 

Corrapo—Whbo is this prince? 

DuxE—You don’t know what you’re asking. 

Corrapo—And I don’t care. I only know that Grazia’s in 
danger. 

Duxe—Yourre risking your life, and I’m risking mine. 

Corrapo—What’s your life or mine? You said you would die 
for Grazia. 

Duxe—I would, if that would save her. 

Corrapo—Then tell me what you know! 

STEPHANIE (suddenly)—No, Lambert, no! 

PRINCESS (moaning )—Save Grazia! Save Grazia! 


DUKE (after a pause)—Very well, I'll tell you. . . . He said if 
I reveal his secret he will leave instantly as Sirki, and return 
as ... Steel yourselves, if you are to hear it. . . . He is not 
Prince Sirki. He is one who waits . . . The one whom all men 
dread. (Hysterically.) His Majesty ... Death . . . amusing 
himself, on a holiday! 

Princess—Grazia ... Grazia... (She starts toward the 


garden as the curtain fails.) 


ACT i] 


The evening has worn on. It is 11:30. The Duke, Stephanie, 
Baron Cesarea, Eric, Major Whitred and Corrado are all in the 
great hall of the castle, “looking as though they had been staring 
at Death for hours.” 

“If only he would come, if he must come, and get it over with,” 
Eric voices the sentiment of all the watchers. 

“And bring Grazia,” adds the tortured Corrado. 

The waiting grows tense. Duke Lambert recalls again, as he 
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has done many times, the warning that when the Prince appears 
he must be treated and thought of only as Prince Sirki. 

Major Whitred thinks perhaps if they all would go and leave 
him to meet the Prince alone it would be better. He is, after all, 
rather used to that experience. 

It would do no good, the Duke is convinced. And Stephanie 
is sure that if any of them should show fear now it would mean 
the gravest danger to the Duke, who has revealed the secret. 

Eric Fenton finds some comfort in the thought that seeing they 
have been facing the enemy for two hours in their minds it may 
not be so difficult when he does come. 

“Much easier, of course,” the Major agrees. “There’s some- 
thing inspiring in danger when it’s right in front of you. I won- 
der if it’s because we really know that—that what’s beyond is 
inspiring, too?” 

Baron Cesarea, too, discovers a helpful philosophy to fit his 
own case. 

“T thought I’d found my youth again,” he muses, “but it was 
only his holiday. I’d stopped dying, that’s all. Now my holi- 
day’s over. Tomorrow I'll be older than ever. I might as well 
go with him tonight. 4 

The Major is certain they will all have the proper courage to 
meet whatever comes. 

“Do you know, I think we may all be wrong to be afraid,” the 
soldier ventures. “I talked with him tonight about dying, and he 
said, ‘Has it ever occurred to you that death may be only simpler 
than life, and infinitely more kind?’ ” 

“He said . . . that?” demands the Duke. 

“Yes. And when he spoke I had a curious feeling that some- 
how he knew.” 

“Now there is a sudden silence and a movement of fear as the 
Shadow is seen approaching from the garden. He enters slowly 
and considers the group. Their attempt to meet him bravely 
indicates that they know who he is. The shadow carries on 
his arm his black cloak which he throws over the back of a 
chair.” 

His Highness faces the Duke. There is a note of disappoint- 
ment in his voice. 

“So, you have broken your promise,” he says. 

“J was desperate, sir. It was my son’s life against my promise. 
I had no choice.” The Duke’s explanation is halting. 

“T am not used to these distinctions,” calmly answers Sirki. 
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“Tt was my life or my son’s, sir. If you insist on the penalty, 
I am ready.” 

Steadily, sadly, Prince Sirki studies the group. Before his gaze 
Stephanie sinks weakly upon the divan. 

“T see. You had no choice. I thought we should part as 
friends, with kindly remembrances, but now my shadow has come 
between us.” 

Presently they speak of Grazia. She has not come in. There 
is terror in the Duke’s voice as he ventures the fear that— 
already— 

“T am Sirki, for a few moments still,” the Prince reminds them. 
As His Highness sinks into a chair by the table, ‘‘in evident pain 
of spirit,’ Duke Lambert sees the suffering in his face. Some- 
thing like wonder and satisfaction creep into his exclamation: 

“Ah, now you are suffering,” he says. 

“What do you know of suffering?” wearily demands the Prince. 


DuxKEe—I’ve known something of it these past three days. 

SHapow—Yes, of course. I’ve been so absorbed in my own 
trouble that I forgot. And yet I have not forgotten. My own 
pain has taught me what human suffering can be. (He rises and 
walks about like a caged lion.) This is the end of my holiday. 
In a few moments I shall be summoned and my wild prank will 
be over. I thought I could be a mortal and yet greater than any 
mortality. I had not reckoned with the power of love. Now I 
have looked at the sun, and I am blinded. I have lost my 
way! 

Duxe—And must we lose Grazia? 

SHaDow (laughing)—The irony of this is magnificent. I am 
the Lord of endings. And now I am caught in my own net. Men 
are sad because I am in the world, and there must be an end and 
a frustration. And in a few moments I shall be what I was, and 
for me there will be anend... 

DvuxEe—But you . . . you are above loss and pain. 

SHapow—Am I, and still a mortal? I thought tonight that 
I had reached the end of my experiment. J had found love. 
But it was not the end. Beyond that I have found the pain of 
the loss of love . . . if I must lose it... . 

Duxe—But it must be lost to you. 

SHADOW—Why? 

Duxe—Because you are... 

SHapow—Death. . . . (His tone becomes light, ironical.) My 
dear Duke . . . thank you for defining the problem. I have been 
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talking a little wildly, but you have brought me back to earth. 
The situation is this: You do not wish to give up Grazia... 
neither do I. It is as simple as that, and as profound as the sad- 
ness of all parting. 


They plead with Sirki in the name of Grazia’s friends, and of 
her mother. Princess Marie joins her pleas to theirs—that he 
shall give Grazia back to them. And still he reasons against 
them, pits their sadness against his immeasurable regret, their 
ignorance against his knowledge, their childish fears, their supreme 
interest in their own needs, against the perfect love which casts 
out fear. 

“T tell you to go with me now, in love, would be triumph, not 
death, as it is known to you.” His voice vibrates with conviction. 

It is the Duke who makes the final plea. The Prince has come 
as a guest to that house. There is a code which holds among men 
which requires that one shall not violate good faith. Shall not 
the Prince respect that code? 

“There are worlds between us, and I cannot reach your minds.” 
There is a terrible intensity in the Prince’s tone. “You ask me 
to make this sacrifice as a man, when my desire is greater than a 
man could know. You ask me to give up love, when I long for 
love with a surpassing hunger. . . . You are in terror and I am in 
agony. (He buries his face in his hands, then looks up.) Why 
do men fear my coming? I do not see how they can bear their 
lives. Their courage is magnificent. I am proud to have worn 
the garment of this flesh.” 


Duxe—Your Highness, we are not answered. You have ten 


minutes more of life, and after that ... What can you give 
Grazia? 

SHADOw—Sleep perhaps, and the release of dreams. And be- 
yond that... (He pauses hopelessly.) There are no words by 
which to tell you. 

Duxe—But that is death to us . . . and to her. 


SHapow—A word you have been taught to fear. A symbol of 
the unknown. And because of that word you would keep her from 
me? 

Princess—Your Highness, because she is dear to us. 

SHADOW—But even now she is not yours. The shadowy places 
of the imagination are her home. It is such a simple step from 
her world to mine. 

Duke (desperately)—But Grazia doesn’t know who you are. 
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Before you do this monstrous thing, won’t you tell her and let her 
choose? 

SHapow—Ah ... (He covers his face in his hand, suddenly.) 
Even Grazia was born to fear this face. She would die with me 
now, as Sirki. But to choose Death as a lover... No... 
No ... Iwill not! 

DUKE (imploringly)—But you gave me your word... 

SHaDow (ironically)—My word... I remember. I said 
that no harm should come to this house. 

Duxre—Or to the one you loved.... 

SHaDow—But I am doing her no harm, if you only knew. 

DUKE (pressing his advantage)—But you gave me your word! 

SHapow—And you think me bound by that? 

DuxE—I do... as an honorable man would be bound. 

SHapow (bitterly)—Because I assumed your flesh, must I 
assume your weakness, too? 

DUKE (earnestly)—Then pity our weakness. Be as generous 
as you are great. You came in search of human experience. 
Compassion, sir, is the highest emotion man can know... I 
have seen compassion struggling in you. We have come to beg 
the life of Grazia. (There is a pause. The Suavow broods a 
moment, then makes a gesture of resignation. His tone is ironical 
and bitter.) 

SHADOW—So ... Again I am caught by my own folly. I 
gave myself life, not knowing the force that is in life, not the 
force that is in love. I gave myself life, and with it the little 
rules by which it is lived. And now I, Death, must bow to life. 
(He laughs with wild bitterness.) What a sublime joke! ... 
What a monstrous and bitter comedy! (His laughter ceases. 
He speaks in a light ironical tone.) My dear Duke, you have 
all risked your lives for Grazia. I must not be outdone for 
courage. 


Slowly the Prince turns and goes toward the garden. He lifts 
his hand. Presently Grazia appears ‘walking as though in a 
dream.” 

“Your Highness, did you call?” Again her voice comes as 
though from a distance. She passes her mother without hearing 
her exclamations of joy at her daughter’s reappearance. She 
stands now facing Prince Sirki. 

Gradually Grazia becomes conscious of her mother’s protests 
that she should not startle them so, she should not run away in 
the night— 
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But, Grazia answers, she was quite safe with Sirki. She will 
always be safe with him. She must always stay with him. Even 
if, as her mother says, he is going away to a distant country, she 
would not be happy if she did not go with him. 

“He’s kind, mother, and more tender than anyone I’ve known; 
even more tender than you. I’ve found the happiness I’ve looked 
for so long.” 

“Why are you all so strange?” she goes on, “and why is it so 
dark? I wish you would be happy with me. I’ve found my love. 
There ought to be lights . . . and music... .” 

It is nearing midnight. Their pleas are redoubled, and still 
strange to Grazia. Sirki is resigned. Nothing that can be done 
now, he feels, can make any difference. Yet he will make the 
confession he has promised. Slowly he puts on his black cloak. 

“So my mortal experience must have the usual ending,” he 
mutters, as though to himself. “I, too, must have my parting.” 

Now he stands before Grazia. ‘His voice is austere in his 
renunciation. It is agony for him to speak.” 


SHADow—Grazia . . . I came to this house as a jest . . . and 
made love to you as a jest. (Grazia looks at him her smile un- 
changed.) 

Grazia—You are trying to destroy my love . . . because they 
wish it. . . . It was not a jest. 

SHapow (sharply)—Grazia ... don’t smile so! It’s true. 
(He turns to the group.) Some one tell her, quickly . . . while 
there’s time. . . . Corrado, she is cold. Take her in your arms 
and give her warmth! (Corrapo goes to Grazia. He can hardly 
speak.) 

Corrapo—Grazia— (She doesn’t look at him.) Grazia... 
don’t you hear me? 

Grazia (far away)—Yes ... I hear. 

CorraDo—Won’t you stay . . . with me? 

Grazia—I can’t, Corrado. But I shall always love you. 

Corrapo (helplessly) ——Oh ... Oh, God! (He turns away.) 

SHapow—Princess . . . call her to you, or she’s lost. 


Princess—Grazia, my darling . . . come back to me! (She 
looks at Grazia, who stands smiling at the SHavow, then turns 
away, in helpless terror.) Oh... she’s lost . .. she’s lost. 


(There is a silence of tense fear. After a moment the SHapow 
goes to her. His tone is full of pain.) 

SHapow—Listen, Grazia, while there is time. I mustn’t take 
you with me. You must stay here, with those who love you. If 
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you went with me you could never come back to them again. I 
am going far away, to a land that would be all strangeness and 
mystery to you. . . . Grazia, do you hear? 

Grazia—Yes, I hear. 

SHADOW—Then, why don’t you draw away? 

Grazia—Why must you say these things to me? They can 
make no difference. 

SuHapow (desperately)—You don’t understand. . . . My holi- 
day is over. .. . I am going ... at once. 

Grazia—I am ready. 

SHADOw—No.. . you can’t go with me! 

Grazia—Yes, I can. Shall we go now? (She goes closer to 
him, with a happy gesture, and takes his hand.) 

SHADOW—But you don’t know who I am! 

GraziaA—You are my love. (A slight pause, then the SHADOW 
turns to the DUKE.) 

SHADOw—You heard? Do you wish me to speak and destroy 
this . . . happiness? 

DuKE (unsteadily)—You must! 

SHADOW (with a gesture of longing and tenderness)—Grazia, 
my little love, it was not a jest! (He turns slowly and stands 
before the Lamp of Illusion, then makes a sudden movement of 
his arms and the Lamp goes out. In the brief darkness he covers 
his head with the hood of his cloak and mounts the stairs, where 
the green light strikes his face which is now the mask of death.) 
Good-bye, my friends. Remember that there is only a moment 
of shadow between your life and mine. And when I call, come 
bravely through that shadow, and you shall find me only your 
familiar friend. (He makes a gesture of farewell to GRaAztA.) 
Good-bye, Grazia. Now you see me as I am. 

Grazia (her smile unchanged)—But I have always seen you 
like that. You are not changed. 

SHADOW (in astonishment)—You have seen me like this! 
(Grazia goes and stands at the foot of the steps.) 

Grazia—Yes. You seem beautiful to me. (She mounts the 
steps and stands beside him.) 

SHADOW (triumphantly)—Then there is a love which casts out 
fear, and I have found it. (A chime of belis begins, and the 
leaves begin to fall.) And love is greater than illusion, and as 
strong as death. (He stands with his arm about her, as the leaves 
fall and the bells peal. At the stroke of twelve there is a sudden 
and complete darkness.) 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 


REBOUND 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By DonaLp OGDEN STEWART 


AT least three comedies have been born of the interesting 
meeting of Arthur Hopkins, producer, Philip Barry, playwright 
and Hope Williams, society amateur, in December, 1927. 

On that occasion the play was Barry’s “Paris Bound.” Madge 
Kennedy was the star and Miss Williams, lifted from the ranks of 
the socially exclusive Comedy Club, played a chief comedy rdle— 
that of a chatty and witty society matron of the younger set. 

The year following Barry wrote a second comedy, “Holiday,” 
that Miss Williams might have a réle suited to her talents in 
which Mr. Hopkins could feature her. Added to the cast of 
“Holiday” were two other society réles which the producer 
thought should be, or at least could be, most effectively played by 
amateurs to the manor born. He engaged Donald Ogden Stewart, 
humorist, and Barbara White to play them, the characters being 
those of Nick and Susan Potter, also smartly flippant members 
of the junior set. ~ 

Then it occurred to Mr. Stewart that he could do what Mr. 
Barry had done and carry the Potters into another play that 
should also have a part for Miss Williams. Hence we have in 
“Rebound” Lester and Elizabeth Crawford and Elizabeth’s sis- 
ter, Sara Jaffrey, entangled in another romance. 

“Rebound” reveals the adventure of two young people who 
catch each other on the rebound from other and, at the time, 
seemingly more vital love affairs. 

As the play opens it is 9 o’clock Monday morning, which is 
departure time at the Crawfords’ country place near New York. 
The week-end is over. The guests are having their going-away 
breakfasts, the table being set for six. At the moment no one is 
down save Liz Crawford. 

“Liz is thirty-one, good-looking, smartly dressed in tweeds. 
She carries the happy assurance of one who has always done the 
right thing. She has gone to the right schools and married the 
right husband. Life to her has become fairly simplified into the 
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business of keeping her husband happy and running a house- 
hold’ ee? 

The first week-end guest to join Liz at table is Lyman Patter- 
son. “He is forty-three and the very successful, very wealthy 
head of Patterson & Co., a young but powerful Wall Street bank- 
ing house.” 

Lyman has had a lovely visit, but is eager to get back to his 
office. Not even the lure of this fine October morning nor the 
urging of his hospitable hostess can tempt him to stay over 
another day. 

Lester Crawford, who is next to appear, “is thirty-four, good- 
looking, and may best be described by the word ‘nice.’ Groton 
and Harvard have turned outa good product, not particularly 
exciting but very pleasant.” 

Having slept the sleep of a 36-hole golfer, and feeling particu- 
larly amiable this morning, even the news that Liz’s mother is 
coming on the 9:28 fails to disturb Les. He can even recall good- 
naturedly that a couple of love-birds, either Bill and Evie, or per- 
haps Sara and Johnnie, were talking in the garden as late as 3 a.m. 

There is considerable speculation concerning the heart affairs of 
that absent four. Will Bill and Evie hit it off? Will Johnnie 
marry Sara, or won’t he? Neither Liz, nor Les, nor Lyman can 
quite agree on the probabilities. 

They are still wondering when Sara Jaffrey joins them. “Sara 
is twenty-eight and not as good-looking or ‘smart’ as her sister 
Liz. And Sara’s entrance is particularly unimpressive because she 
is holding her nose with a large handkerchief.” 

Sara, it shortly appears, is having a nosebleed. Why, she 
doesn’t exactly know. Nor can she guess. Nor can they. Rather 
silly to be having a nosebleed so early in the morning, but there 
it is. A piece of ice held at the back of Sara’s neck fixes the 
nosebleed. 

Still if it isn’t the nosebleed it is something else. Now Sara 
has heard for the first time that her mother is coming. She is 
not exactly thrilled by the news. Inclined, rather, to consider a 
means of escape. Perhaps Lyman would marry her! He wouldn’t 
have to tell anybody. 

“Tl live at the Martha Washington and only come out nights,” 
Sara promises. 

“I should want to tell everybody,” gallantly responds Lyman. 


LymaNn—lI seem to have heard of a young man named Johnnie. 
Lres—Yes—what about this 3 a.m. garden stuff? 
SARA—I went to bed at 11:00, darn it—and you know it. 
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Les—Yes, you did! 

SarA—I did. Was Johnnie getting away with something in the 
garden? Oh, the dirty little mouse! Who with—Evie? 

Liz—Well, it certainly wasn’t with me. 

Lrs—Say, did we get a nice little rise out of sister or didn’t we? 
What’s the matter, Sara—in love or something? 

SARA—Shut up. Was it really Johnnie? 

Les—I don’t know. 

Sara—Honestly, you would think that Evie’d got enough men 
without snaking him. 

Liz—lIt wasn’t Johnnie. 

Lres—Of course it wasn’t. It must have been Bill, the great 
lover. 

Liz—Poor Bill! 

Sara—Love does terrible things to good men. 

Liz—Well, it serves him right. 

Les—And wait till he marries her. 

SARA—I’m waiting. 

LyMAN (getting up)—Excuse me, Liz—I think Ill get ready 
to go on in. 

Les (Rises.)—Be right with you, Lyman. 

Sara—Don’t you really think you could marry me, Lyman? 

LymMaN—I’m sure I could. 

Sara—I make a wonderful raspberry whip. 

Les (to LyMan)—It’s a crime we have to go. 

Sara (calling after them)—Just look through his bag, Les, to 
see that he hasn’t taken any towels. 

Liz—Don’t say things like that to Lyman, Sara. It embar- 
rasses him. 

SarA—I know. I love to embarrass Lyman. He’s so darned 
rich. 

Liz—Well, that isn’t the way girls get married. 

Sara—Oh, you and your getting married. 

Liz—Suit yourself, dearie. You’re 28 now. You can vote. 

SARA—Liz, that’s an awful mean thing to say. You know I’m 
having a rotten time. 

Liz—What about Johnnie? (She indicates JOHNNIE by a nod 
of her head toward the upstairs room.) 

SARA (with a slightly mocking laugh)—Oh, we sat around and 
kidded about his career. Lord, the careers I’ve had to listen to. 
I know ail about practically every career now except plumbing. 
I suppose that will come, too. Thank God, Johnnie has a sense 
of humor about his. 

Liz—Is Johnnie going to stick to architecture? 
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Sara—Architecture of the Ritz bar. 

Liz—It is a good excuse to live in Paris. 

SarA—Lord, I wish I was going to Paris. 

Liz—With Johnnie? 

SarRA—With anybody. With Lyman. Do you suppose Lyman 
wants a good mistress? Mistress and general housework, with 
Thursday nights off? 

Liz—You might do a lot worse than marry Lyman, kid. 

SaRA—There you go again. Liz, you know I couldn’t marry 
Lyman. We don’t speak the same language at all. 

Liz—That isn’t so important. 

Sara—Well, there certainly wouldn’t be much point to my 
marrying Lyman for his money. Why can’t I find somebody 
like Les? 

Liz—It’s a shame Bill’s being wasted on Evie. Do you really 
think Johnnie will come through? 

SarA—You don’t seem to want him to, very much. 

Liz—I can’t imagine Johnnie as a husband. 

SaRA—Oh, you just don’t like him. We get along awfully well. 

Liz—When does he sail? 

Sara—This afternoon. 

Liz—Are you going in with him? 

SarA—He hasn’t mentioned it. 

Liz—Oh, sure—he’ll ask you. 

SarA—lI doubt it. You’ve been very sweet, darling, you and 
Les. You’ve worried and you’ve got me beaux and you’ve done 
your best—but I guess I’ll just have to live with my canaries and 
my music—and my dear sweet old mother, the so and so. 


Sara is perfectly frank about her mother. To escape, and be 
free, on a boat— Sara would elope. She would elope with 
Johnnie, with anybody. 

Now Bill Truesdale has come to breakfast. “He is twenty- 
seven, handsome, nonchalant, sure of himself.” 

Bill is also a good deal of a kidder. Much like Sara that way. 
They have a grand time kidding each other. And giving each 
other occasional verbal digs covered by their kidding. Sara 
centers her attacks this morning on Evie and the possibilities of 
an understanding between Bill and Evie. Also the lateness of the 
hour that certain people choose for conversations in a garden. 

Bill, however, is not fussed. He retired at 1. Evie retired at 1. 
At least he had said good night to Evie at 1. 
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“And when you say ‘good-night’ to them they go straight to 
bed,” ventures Sara. 

No, Bill doesn’t get the garden stuff at all. But he is, he ad- 
mits, a little worried about Sara and Johnnie. Johnnie is all right 
—but— 

“Well, Bill,” says Sara, being serious when she says it, “you 
all make me a little sick. Just because Johnnie wears red neck- 
ties and can’t shoot an 83— We can’t all of us marry Bills, 
you know.” 


Brrt—Now you're talking. 

SarAa—I’m not apologizing for Johnnie. 

Brrr—Yes, you are. You're defensive. You're too good a girl 
for him, Sara. 

Sara—Of course I am, Bill. I deserve you. 

Brrt—Well, I wouldn’t say that. 

Sara—Of course not. But supposing I don’t love you, Bill? 
Supposing I love Johnnie? 

Birt—You don’t love Johnnie. 

Sara—All right. But supposing I do? 

Brtt—Love doesn’t make you lose your standards. 

Sara—No. 

Birr—No. Now take Evie and me— 

SaRA—I was just going to suggest that. 

Brtt—How do you mean? 

Sara—Why, what could I mean? You’re perfect and Evie’s 
perfect. 

Birtt—You don’t like Evie. 

Sara—Oh, I adore Evie. 

Brtt—Well, anyway, here’s my point. I’ve got faults— 

Sara—Oh, Bill! 

Birt—And Evie’s got faults. 

Sara—Evie? 

Brrt—What faults? 

Sara—None. Go ahead. 

Birt—And we're in love. But it isn’t sappy love. 

SaRA—-Sappy love? 

Bitt-—You know—that’s what love does to some people—they 
just go sappy. And so help me, God, if Evie ever went like 
that— 

SarAa—You needn’t worry about Evie. 

Birt—Well, I hope not. God, I hate sappy people. 
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Sara—Do you mean Johnnie’s sappy? 

Brrt—Well, he might go sappy on you. 

SARA—I don’t think I would like that either. 

Birt—Of course you wouldn’t. You’ve got too much stuff. 

Sara—I don’t think you’re right about Johnnie. 

Brrtt—Maybe not. 

Sara—And I'll tell you another thing, Bill. I may marry 
Johnnie. 

Brttr—No— (Shaking his head.) Uh, uh. Do you want to 
make a bet? 


Johnnie Coles walks in before the bet can be registered. “In 
contrast to Bill he might be termed ‘not regular.’ His hair is 
never combed and his clothes never seem to fit. There lurks 
about him a slight suggestion of careless madness and irrespon- 
sibility.” 

Johnnie is complacently content. He is wearing one of Bill’s 
ties, and also a pair of Bill’s socks. But, he boasts, he sticks to 
his own purple underwear. Which, Bill reveals, he won as a 
poetry prize at Williams. 

Bill finishes his breakfast very quickly after Johnnie arrives 
and is soon gone to complete his going-to-town plans. Which 
gives Sara and Johnnie a good chance to talk. Bill, Johnnie ad- 
mits, gets fearfully on his nerves at times. 

Sara is going to miss Johnnie a lot while he is in Europe. And 
Johnnie is going to miss Sara. They get on so well together. 
Johnnie is going to Paris and Sara’s mother is coming. Johnnie 
doesn’t care much for Sara’s mother, either. 

“She wants me to go out to Pasadena with her for the winter,” 
reports Sara. ‘Know any nice people in Pasadena? Lovely 
climate. Sunshine. Perpetual sunshine. Perpetual drives with 
mother. Today we’ll go through the orange country, Sara. Well, 
well, real oranges. Real oranges, mother. Real orange blos- 
soms.” 

What would Sara do, Johnnie wonders, if she were free of her 
mother. Sara doesn’t know, but she thinks it would be called 
matricide. Johnnie has been wondering, seriously, what Sara, free 
of Mrs. Jaffrey— 

Evie Lawrence is the last one in for breakfast. She is “twenty- 
four, beautiful, slow-moving, sure of herself and her physical hold 
over men. Her predominant characteristic, aside from her beauty, 
is her selfishness.” 
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Evie is tired, and evasive as to why she is tired. Sara jabs 
queries at her and Evie parries them successfully, if a little 
heavily. Evie’s nerves are taut. She is not going abroad, as 
Sara thought. Evie is so sick of visiting she could scream. Visit- 
ing is all she has done for three years. Also she would like to 
know now what train is the first she can get into town. 

Sara has gone to inquire about the trains for Evie when Lyman 
Patterson comes back. He understands why Evie is not feeling 
quite up to the mark. It was nearly 4 o’clock, as Lyman recalls 
it, when they retired. And still they had not settled everything. 


LyMAN (walking up and down)—There are one or two things 
that have occurred to me this morning. 

Evie—Oh, let’s not talk any more. 

LyMAN (after a moment)—In the first place, you must realize 
that this affair with Bill is just that—an “affair.” I am sure of 
it. You would be very foolish to marry Bill, and you know it. 
You don’t love Bill. 

Evie—Lyman, please! 

Lyman—And in the second place I don’t care a hang whether 
you love me or not. I'll make you love me. I’m not worried 
about that. You said— 

Evie—Oh, what difference does it make what I said. 

Lyman—You said that you thought you could learn to love 
me. That’s enough for me. You may think that love is impor- 
tant—and it is. But there are a lot of other factors in a marriage 
like this— 

Evre—Oh, I don’t know. 

LymMaN—One more thing. Don’t you worry about this being 
a success. That’s my lookout. 


Lyman and Les have said their good-byes and left for town. 
Bill Truesdale is trying to cheer Evie. Why she should be low 
when her fiancé feels so fit Bill can’t understand. But Evie has 
something to tell Bill. Evie loves Bill—but she can’t marry 
him— 

Why Evie can’t marry Bill would probably have been told if 
Mrs. Jaffrey had not at the moment appeared in the doorway. 
“She is the mother of Liz and Sara and is what might be described 
as a rich sea lion.” 

Finding Bill and Evie in each other’s arms Mrs. Jaffrey is 
pleased. That means a wedding and she adores weddings. She 
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will come to this one if she has to fly. Evangeline will make a 
beautiful bride and William is her favorite young man. 

Evie has started for the train and Bill has insisted on going to 
the station with her. For the first time Mrs. Jaffrey has had a 
real good look at Sara. 


Mrs. JaFFREY—Well, Sara! How are you? 

Sara—lI’m all right, mother. 

Mrs. JAFFREY—lIs that friend of yours—that Johnnie person— 
still here? 

SaRA—He?’s sailing this afternoon. 

Mrs. JAFFREY—Good. Well, Evangeline and William do not 
look to me like two people who are going to get married. Evange- 
line had better marry somebody before long. 

Sara (a little belligerently)—Why? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—Well, for one thing, she’s had too many beaux. 
And, for another, she’s getting along. 

SArA—My God, mother—she’s twenty-four. 

Mrs. JAFFREY (with a condescending smile)—Yes, dear. 

SARA—Yes, supposing Evie were twenty-eight or thirty and 
weren’t married? What difference would it make? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—None, dear—none. Is that a spot on your 
dress? 

Sara (without looking) —No. What difference would it make? 
Answer me that, mother. 

Mrs. JAFFREY—Now, Sara, don’t get so excited. See those 
lovely trees— 

SARA—See the moo-cow and the sheep-sheep. What difference 
does it make if a girl never gets married? She’s just as good a 
girl, isn’t she? How does marriage make her any better? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—You’ll know, dear. 

SarRA—I’ll know—I’ll know what? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—When you’re married, dear. 

SARA—I’ll know what when I’m married? A man? A baby? 

Mrs, JaFFREY—Sara, I would rather you didn’t talk that way. 

SaRA—Well, I’m just asking you. Supposing I never get mar- 
ried—what difference does that make? Am I any different? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—Yes. 

SarA—How? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—I say you'll know. And I'll say, furthermore, 
that your sister and I will be very disappointed— 

SarA—Disappointed? But why? Am I a failure if I don’t get 
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married? You got married, didn’t you? That was a success, I 
suppose—with father now wandering alone all over Europe— 

Mrs, JarFRrEy—Sara! Will you let me finish? 

Sara—And I’m a failure because the right man doesn’t happen 
to ask me to become his wife. Well, what if I am? I can’t go 
around asking men to marry me. I’m what I am—and if they 
don’t like it, that isn’t my fault. Oh, I’m sick of the whole damn 
business. You're all so terribly unfair. 

Mrs, JAFFREY—Sara, I don’t wish to discuss this with you in 
your present mood. I have just had a very long and difficult trip 
and I should think that you would sometimes have a little con- 
sideration for others besides yourself. 

SarA—Well, how about a little consideration for me? 

Mrs. JAFFREy—Sara, if you ever have a baby of your own, 
you'll know what it is you’re saying. The years I gave up every- 
thing for you— 

Sara—Oh, my God—that again! 

Mrs. JAFFREY—Sara! (Mrs. JAFFREY exits.) 

SarA—Oh, damn her. (She throws herself into a chair and 
begins to cry.) 


Johnnie is surprised and a little distressed to find Sara in tears. 
But he soon has jollied her into a good humor again, partly with 
his clowning, which takes her mind away from the irritations of 
meeting mother. Does Johnnie really want to know what mother 
was talking to Sara about? Johnnie does, but some other time. 
He has just remembered something he has to do before he gets 
on the boat. 

Bill Truesdale is back from seeing Evie to the station, as de- 
pressed as a lover might reasonably be expected to be. They are 
a pair, these two, but Sara is more inclined to laugh than to be 
sunk, as Bill is. 

“What is there about me, Bill, that makes me so completely 
irresistible?” asks Sara. 

“T don’t know,” confesses Bill. 


SarA—Sometimes it bothers me—this strange power I have 
over men. 

Birt—Yes. 

Sara—Why, I’m just Sara, that “rr” girl. 

Birr—And I’m Bill the Great Lover. 

Sara—Any conquests today, Great Lover? 
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Brtt—No, today’s been sort of an off-day. 

Sara—What’s the matter? Isn’t the old sex appeal working? 

Brtt—Sex appeal? (He laughs.) 

Sara—You seem sunk, Truesdale. 

Bur—Do I? That’s strange. 

Sara—Anything wrong? 

Brr—No. Everything’s fine. Perfect. 

Sara—What’s the matter? 

Brrt—Well, it seems that the engagement of Miss Evangeline 
Lawrence to Mr. William Truesdale was just a big joke. 

Sara—Bill—no! 

Birt—The Great Lover has been given the air. 

Sara—Oh, Bill—this is too terrible. 

Birt—Dandy, isn’t it? 

Sara—I’m so sorry. Oh, I’m so sorry. 

Brrt—Thanks, Sara. We can go to the wedding together. 

Sara—Who? 

Birit—lIt seems she’s marrying a Mr. Lyman Patterson. 

Sara—No. That’s awful, Bill. ; 

Bitt—No, it isn’t. It’s dandy. Fine and dandy. 

Sara—Bill—you poor dear. 

Birt—I’m all right. 

SARA—she’s really going to marry Lyman? 

Birt—Sure. Why not? A girl tells you she loves you—oh, 
what the hell? I don’t know. 

SARA—Want a drink, Bill? 

Bitt—No, thanks. 

Sara—she couldn’t have loved you. 

Brrt—She must have. I’m Truesdale, the Great Lover. 

SarA—Well, well—isn’t everything just daisy! 

Birt—Wonderful. 

Sara—We must do something about this fascination of ours, 
Bill. 

Birt—We might bottle it. 

SarA—Sara and Bill. The success twins. 

Bitt—Cleopatra and Casanova. 

Sara—lI’m a little worried about myself. It isn’t right that 
one woman should have so much. 

Birt—I know. 

SARA—Now I wish men would think of me as a human being 
instead of always—that. 

Bitt—It’s terrible. 

Sara—If they would only talk to me about books and flowers. 
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What is it, Bill? Is it something about us? Something in our 
voices? 

Birt—It must be. 

SarA—Still, I don’t know. Sometimes, I think maybe it’s just 
the way I play the saxophone. Tell me, it isn’t that, Bill. Tell 
me, I’ve got to know. Tell me, it isn’t just the way I play the 
saxophone? (Ske sees that BILu is very downhearted and she 
walks over to him and puts her hand on his shoulder.) I’m really 
awfully sorry, Bill—awfully sorry. 

Bitt—Thanks, Sara. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


AOCLeLE 


Six months later, in the living room of a hotel suite in Paris, 
Bill Truesdale is completing a morning toilet by tying a tie the 
while he looks under the furniture for his shoes, and lets a valet 
in at the door. 

It is about noon of a beautiful April day, but neither the day 
nor the weather help Bill’s French appreciably. He is forced 
finally to call Sara in order to tell Alphonse, whose name is really 
Pierre, that he (Bill) is shy a pair of shoes and that he would 
like to have a dinner coat pressed and mended. 

Sara is also slightly confused when she comes from the adjoin- 
ing bedroom, attired in a trousseau negligee. Sara is perfectly 
willing to tell Pierre anything that Bill thinks might be helpful, 
but she would prefer to begin with easy sentences first. 

Sara manages finally to make Pierre understand that it is shoes 
and not huntsmen that she means when she orders a couple of 
chasseurs, which is as much of a relief to Pierre as it is to the 
Truesdales. 

“Ah, oui—les chaussures,’ explodes Pierre. “Je les ai pris en 
ban pour la cirage et malheureusement la femme de chambre les 
a mis dans la chambre d’un monsieur et madame au sixiéme, mais 
je les chercherai toute de suite si vous les attendez un petit 
instant.” 

“What was that?” demands Bill, incredulously. 

“Well,” explains Sara, “it seems that on the sixth of the month 
all of the orphans in this district are taken for their annual 
picnic and outing in honor of the discovery of radium by Madame 
Curie— (To Prerre.) Madame Curie, n’est ce-pas? 

“Madame?” 
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‘Ves, Madame Curie, and so your shoes have been borrowed 
to complete a float representing the friendship between France 
and America. Either that, or he says that he never saw your 
shoes. Now what was the next question?” 

Sara and Bill have been married a month today and are very 
happy. They love each other desperately and this anniversary is 
an occasion to be celebrated. That, too, has been arranged. 
Sara’s father is coming for lunch at 12 to meet Bill. It is nearly 
12 now. 

Bill figures that he will just have time to amble over to the 
bank and get the mail. Sara doesn’t like the idea. Mr. Jaffrey 
is due any minute. Why must Bill go now? Or is he expecting 
another letter from Evie? 

There have been letters from Evie, it transpires, and Sara has 
read most of them. Pretty dull, she found them. 

Bill isn’t greatly pleased at the idea of having his mail read. 
People don’t read other people’s letters, says he. If it comes to 
that, counters Sara, husbands don’t correspond with their old 
girls, either. 

“T’m not corresponding,” snaps Bill. “I haven’t answered any 
of her letters.” 

“You haven’t? Oh, Bill, you ought to. Let me answer them.” 

“Well, I’m not going to. I don’t give a damn about Evie.” 

“All right. Let’s not quarrel about it, anyway. Hurry back, 
Bill. I’ve a surprise for you.” 

They are in each other’s arms now, with one good-bye kiss call- 
ing for another. 

“And when you come back,” promises Sara, “I’ll have on my 
surprise. Oh, Bill, this is so exciting—oh, I love you so very 
much—oh, Bill, hurry right back—and look out for taxicabs— 
and don’t speak to French girls—and bring me something—and 
love me very much.” 

Bill is at the bank and Sara has not had a chance to change 
into anything, when Liz Crawford is announced. Liz and Les 
docked that morning from the J/e de France and Liz is overjoyed 
to see her sister. For the next few minutes the air is filled with 
reports and reminiscence of things associated with Sara’s and 
Bill’s wedding. 

There is much talk of the wedding pictures and how funny 
everybody looked in them. And there is barely time to get in a 
word about father’s coming to lunch (and won’t the Crawfords 
stay?), and mother’s warning that is to call Sara by phone from 
New York at noon, before Lester arrives. 
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Les is also full of congratulations and gossip. He had stopped 
at the bank, and who do they suppose he had met there? Lyman 
and Evie! Another honeymoon couple. But they’re sailing back 
on the Majestic next day. 

Sara is not surprised. Evie had written Bill that they were 
coming some time. Everybody has been most anxious to know 
whether Bill and Evie have met, Sara reports. 

“T don’t know what people expect me to do,” she admits, “‘foam 
at the mouth, or something?” 

Sara is much too happy for anything like that. She and Bill 
have had a grand time and everything is lovely, including the 
anniversary dress she has bought for four thousand francs for 
Bill’s surprise. Why should she worry about Evie? 

The Crawfords have gone back to their hotel, after promising 
to meet Sara and Bill and Mr. Jaffrey at dinner, when the phone 
operator announces the call from New York. It is a typical 
eighty-five-dollar-a-minute exchange of news. — 

retlo a. la mother. Isn’t this wonderful? I can hear 


you perfectly ... I say I can hear you perfectly ... What 
ae Oh, well, you see, I haven’t had a minute to write : 
honestly. How are your ...oh,yes... Yes... Oh, that’s 


too bad... That’s too bad... That’s too bad... . Well, 
I’m fine... Yes, mother, but I haven’t had a chance to write. 
Bill’s fine . .. He’s gone for the mail... No, I didn’t. It 
probably was forwarded to Rome ... Oh, yes, of course I did 
. of course I did, mother. I telephoned her but she was out 
Aunt Julia and Uncle Lawrence were out, too. We left 
cards . . . No—Cousin Mabel has gone to Florence. . . . Yes, 
we left cards there, too... Yes... Well she looked all right 
to me... I thanked her for the water pitcher, anyway. I'll 
write her a note... Yes... today... But, mother, I 
haven’t had any time.” 

It is during the phone call that a knock on the door is followed 
by the appearance of Henry Jaffrey, Sara’s father. “He is 50, 
well-dressed, pleasant, with the red nose and face of a man who 
hasn’t been quite sober for twenty years.” 

Sara interrupts her conversation with her mother long enough to 
wave a greeting and returns to it to report the arrival. The news, 
however, apparently calls for no more than a polite acknowledg- 
ment at the other side of the ocean. 

Sara and her father are happy in this meeting. It is a little 
difficult for him to think of Sara as a married woman, and he is 
ever so anxious to meet his new son-in-law. Anxious, too, to hear 
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about the wedding. And about his other daughter, Liz, and Les, 
and the party they are all to have that night. 

Sara is a little anxious about Bill, disappointed that he is not 
there to greet father. But he surely will be along any minute 
now. 

Mr. Jaffrey has brought a couple of presents he thought might 
be acceptable. A string of pearls for Sara and a little something 
for Bill that can be delivered later. 

Now, while Sara is getting into the anniversary dress, that she 
may have it on when Bill comes, Mr. Jaffrey calls the bar on the 
phone and orders champagne cocktails that they may be ready for 
the celebration. He is also a little curious about this Bill person. 

“Tell me, who is this Bill?” he calls. “Do I know him?” 


SarA—I don’t think you would, father. He comes from Minne- 
apolis. Andover—Yale—Bankers’ Trust— 

Mr. JAFFREY (finishing the sentence)—and heaven is the next 
stop. He’s found that. 

Sara—What a flatterer. Really, father. Oh, I know you’ll love 
Bill. He’s a sort of combination of you and Lincoln and Wash- 
ington and Apollo— 

Mr. Jarrrey—lIn the Bankers’ Trust Company? (Sara enters 
from bedroom.) 

Sara—tThis is our Spirit of Kansas City number. Like it, mon- 
sieur? 

Mr. JAFFREY—I’m not much of a judge, my dear, but I would 
say that I have rarely seen a more beautiful dress—or mannequin. 

SARA (sitting down)—I hope Bill likes it. He’s terrible about 
clothes. The only dress he ever noticed was the one we got en- 
gaged in and he keeps wondering why I don’t wear that all the 
time. Bill doesn’t really know very much about anything, father. 

Mr. JAFFREY—No men do. And they know less as they get 
older. 

SARA—Except you, father. You know more than all the men 
in the world. 

Mr. JAFFREY—I’m sure I do. But that’s because I happened 
to become your father, dear. It has been a great education. 

Sara—I must have been a horrible little girl. 

Mr. JAFFREY—You were. I spent most of your girlhood won- 
dering whether to drown you or myself. 

Sara—I’m glad you didn’t do either. Don’t you think I’ve 
improved? 


Pa 
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Mr. Jarrrey—I hope not. I was very fond of that little girl. 

SARA—With all her faults? 

Mr. JAFFREY—With all her faults. I don’t ever want her to 
change. 

SaRA—What do you mean—‘“‘change”? It’s what you’ve always 
put at the end of your letter. ‘Don’t ever change.” How could 
I change, father? 

Mr. JAFFREY—I’Il tell you, my dear. I want you always to be 
the Sara I knew as a child. That Sara had many rare qualities. 
My urging you not to change was a sort of prayer. When I 
learned you were to be married I tried to write you about this. 
I tried to say marriage is a compromise in which some people 
sometimes sacrifice qualities from which they should never part. 
They lose grace. I don’t want that to happen to you. That’s 
what I meant when I said, “Don’t change, my dear, don’t ever 
change!” 


A phone call to the Bankers’ Trust brings the information a 
moment later that Mr. William Truesdale has been there, but has 
left. Sara is still trying to find out just when Bill had left as the 
curtain falls. 

An hour and a half later, their lunch finished, coffee and brandy 
on the table in front of them, Sara and Mr. Jaffrey are trying 
valiantly to convince each other that they have had a lovely visit, 
a nice luncheon and a good talk. At least Mr. Jaffrey is trying 
to convince Sara that he feels that way about it. But Sara, 
plainly hurt at Bill’s failure to report, is also plainly worried. 
Something might have happened to Bill— 

Once or twice Sara tries to get her father to go. There is no 
need of his staying longer. Mr. Jaffrey prefers to remain. He is 
ever so interested in the things that Sara has told him; interested 
in the people she and Bill have met; interested in the things they 
have done. It may be something of a struggle for him to keep the 
conversation ball going, but with the help of the brandy Mr. 
Jafirey manages it. He is greatly surprised when he looks up and 
sees that Sara, breaking a little under the strain, is crying. His 
comforting assurance that he knows Bill is all right is heartening 
but not at all convincing. Sara still can’t understand why Bill 
doesn’t come. And she is ever so frightened. 

Then the telephone rings—a little more persistently than usual, 
and Mr. Jaffrey answers it. Bill is calling. Now Sara is at the 
phone and Bill is hearing a lot of things. 
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Sara (taking receiver from father)—Well, what a washout you 
turned out to be. I know. It’s been nice to have known you. 
Where do you want your suitcase sent? No. Not a message. 
I’ve had it. Yes, father’s here. Come around some time and 
meet your father-in-law. Get to know your wife’s family. Who’s 
that with you—the beautiful Evie? I thought as much. How— 
oh, hello, Evie. Well, isn’t this lovely. Brides of a feather— 
brides of a feather gather no moss. Hello, dear. I’m crazy to see 
you. Why don’t you and Bill come around some time? Come 
on up now. Oh, I know—the telephone service is terrible. Of 
course, he couldn’t get me. Why, of course, I’m not angry at him. 
Come on over here. I’m dying to see you. Bring Bill with you. 
Yes. Good-bye, dear. (Hangs up.) 

Mr. JArrrey—lIs everything all right, dear? 

Sara—Oh, great. Everything’s just dandy. Bill ran into an 
old friend and forgot about lunch. They must have had a good 
time. I like to see young people have a good time. Well, I’m 
glad he isn’t run over. No, I’m not. I wish he had been. It 
would have served him right. Father, I’m so sorry. Please for- 
give him. 

Mr. JarFrrey—Of course. I’m afraid, though, that I really 
can’t wait— 

Sara—Of course not. He doesn’t deserve to meet you. You 
were a darling, though— I can’t thank you enough. 

Mr. JAFFREY—You’ve thanked me, dear. 

SarA—lI’m sorry I was such dull company, father. 

Mr. JAFFREY—But you weren't. 

Sara (Crosses to telephone.)—Well, I might have a little let- 
down now. Let’s have some wine, father. Let’s celebrate—Bill’s 
triumphant return. He who was lost— (At the telephone.) The 
bar, please. Yes, hello—this is Madame Truesdale in room. 184. 
Oui. Would you please send up some champagne? Yes. I don’t 
know. For three people— (To father.) Can’t you possibly 
stay? 

Mr, JaFFREY—Not possibly. 

SARA (at telephone )—For three people—two ladies and a gen- 
tleman. Very cold for a very cold gentleman, and send up extra 
glasses. Thank you. (To father.) Oh, I wish you could stay. 

Mr. JAFFREY—So do I, dear. 

SarA—I’d like you to meet Bill’s idea of a wonderful girl. My 
God—what a wonderful girl. Oh, father—he’s been so naughty— 
you will forgive him, won’t you? (He opens his arms and she 
goes to him.) 
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Mr. JarFrrey—Let’s both forgive him—what do you say? 
Good-bye. 

SARA—God bless you, father. You are so sweet. See you 
tonight. 

Mr. Jarrrey (Kisses her.)—Good-bye, daughter. Teil Bill 
I’m sorry I couldn’t wait. You're still my daughter? 

Sara—Do you think so? 

Mr. JAFFREY—I’m afraid so. Always stay that way, won’t 
your Promise your father. Good-bye, dear. 

SarRA—TI promise. Good-bye, and we’ll see you tonight, father. 


Mr. Jaffrey must have passed Johnnie Coles in the hall, so 
quickly does the latter’s appearance follow on the former’s depar- 
ture. Johnnie Coles! Of all people! And at this particular time! 
The thought fills Sara with a wild sort of excitement that for the 
moment puzzles Johnnie. He is willing to share the spirit of this 
anniversary occasion, so long as Sara is sure Bill will not object, 
but he finds it a little difficult to understand just how it happens 
that Sara, a happily married woman, as she asserts, is preparing 
to celebrate with no husband present. Still Sara repeats that 
marriage is great and should be tried by all. 

Johnnie, too, has had news of Evie and Lyman Patterson. 
They are not, according to his informants, getting on so well. 
Somebody who saw them in Berlin was of the opinion that Evie 
looked quite unhappy. Johnnie will be interested to see Evie. 
Understanding how it is that Sara has actually asked Bill to stop 
and bring her back with him is not so easy. This is a new Sara 
drinking champagne with him. She seems, at the moment, he 
says, a little distrait. 


Sara—You never liked Bill, did you, Johnnie? 

JoHNNIE—Why, Sara! 

SarA—lI could tell from your letter. You didn’t want me to 
marry him, did you? 

JounnieE—Well, Sara—this is a little embarrassing, to say the 
least. 

Sara—Don’t be silly, Johnnie. We're awfully old friends. I 
loved your letter—it was the only one that was honest. 

JoHNNIE—I was a bit drunk, I imagine, when I wrote it. 

SarA—Backing out? 

JouHnniE—No, I meant everything I said. 

SarA—It’s funny, the way things have happened, isn’t it? 
Here— (She starts to pour.) 
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JoHNNIE—Hey, you'll get me frightfully stewed. How do you 
mean, funny? 

SarA—Oh, I don’t know. I’m still awfully fond of you— 
Johnnie. I think I sort of got to depend on you and haven’t got 
over it yet. 

JoHNNIE—S’mutual, kid. (A pause.) Judas! 

Sara—What? 

Jounnie—Nothing. I'll tell you some day. 

SaRA—Tell me now—give it to me as a wedding present. 

JoHNNIE—I gave you a wedding present. It cost $78. 

SarA—I wrote you a polite note. 

JoHNNIE—A very dull note. 

Sara—I know. But I didn’t know what the present had cost. 

JoHNNiIE—It was the first dull note I’d ever had from you. I 
don’t think my letter deserved it. 

Sara—It didn’t. 

JoHNNiE—Listen, Sara. (He is interrupted by the sound of 
laughing outside the door. Enter Britt and Evix, arm in arm.) 

Sara—Well, well, enter Evie. (JoHNNIE and Sara rise. SARA 
and Evikr kiss each other.) 

Birt—Hurrah—the war’s over. 


They are all talking at once, now. The conventional and hur- 
ried queries and answers of a first meeting of friends after a 
separation of weeks. Out of the jumble of words Evie emerges 
smilingly and goes to the piano to play “Am I Blue?” 

Bill manages to get in a word of explanation with Sara. “Dear, 
please forgive me,” he says, as he kisses her. “I feel like a snake.” 

“Tt was all right,” Sara smiles back. “I had a lovely lunch 
with father—and a talk with Johnnie.” 

“Evie wanted to show me a shop—we bought you something.” 

“Father brought you something.” 

They are all drinking now. All except Evie. She continues to 
play “Am I Blue?” and now she is singing the chorus. Sara 
offers a toast: “To Evie and Lyman.” They drink that, and when 
no one goes on Sara offers another toast: ‘To Bill and that lucky 
girl, Sara.” 

“Lucky Bill, I say,” croons Evie. 

“Oh, Evie—how sweet!” murmurs Sara. 

Evie is singing and Sara is helping with the chorus. 


“Am I blue? 
Ain’t there tears in my eyes telling youe 
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Am I blue? 
You’d be, too, if each plan with your man done fell through. 
Am I blue?” 


Lyman Patterson breaks into the celebration, a little awk- 
wardly. He had expected Evie back at the hotel. Evie offers 
no explanation of why she was not there. 

Lyman is glad to take part in Sara’s and Bill’s celebration, or 
says he is. Marriage is fine, admits Lyman, though Evie has not 
been feeling particularly well. They are sailing Saturday on the 
Majestic. 

Bill has an idea. Why shouldn’t Lyman and Evie wait a couple 
of weeks longer? ‘Then they could all go home together. That 
would be great! Evie thinks so, too. Even Sara agrees, but not 
with anything that might be mistaken for enthusiasm. Lyman 
agrees to see if he can arrange a change of bookings, and Evie 
kisses him sweetly as a reward for his interest. 

Now Johnnie Coles is at the piano, playing “I May Be Wrong.” 
Bill and Evie are dancing. Sara stands at the piano watching 
them as she sings the words of the song, with Johnnie and the 
others chiming in: 





Sara— “TI may be wrong.” 

JoHNNIE—‘She may be wrong.” 

Sara— “T think you’re wonderful!” 

JoHNNIE—“I think you’re swell.” 

SarAa— “I may be wrong.” 

JOoHNNIE—“She may be wrong.” 

Buir— “I think you’re marvelous.” 

EVIE “T think you’re swell.” 

SARA and 

Evie— “I like your style, say, I think it’s marvelous; 


“Ym all wrong, so how can I tell— 
“All my shirts are unsightly—all my ties a crime. 
“You came along. I think you’re wonderful.” 


Bill and Evie are still dancing. Sara and Johnnie are at the 
piano. Lyman, a little bored, is looking on. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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ACT Ii 


Back in the Crawfords’ dining room the following September, 
Johnnie Coles, evidently considerably perturbed, is pacing the 
floor. Johnnie and Liz Crawford are the first home from a danc- 
ing party. It is near morning and Liz has scrambled eggs for the 
expected crowd. 

The eggs are getting cold and Johnnie is getting nervous. Nor 
can Liz drag him out of his gloom. Nor Les Crawford, who is the 
next one in. Johnnie just refuses to be cheered. 

The dancing party has been a success so far as Liz is con- 
cerned, but she is free to confess that she doesn’t like the way 
Bill and Evie carried on. If she were Lyman Patterson she cer- 
tainly would do something about it. Liz is worried, too, on Sara’s 
account. Sara has put up with a good deal since she and Bill 
came home on the same boat with Lyman and Evie, and she is 
beginning to look pretty well sunk. 

When Sara arrives she is almost as gloomy as Johnnie Coles, 
and nothing in the line of Lester’s kidding, usually so effective in 
cheering Sara, is of any help to her. 

Now Evie and Bill have arrived, arm in arm and laughing 
happily. It has been a great party so far as they are concerned. 
Let Johnnie Coles spread gloom. Let Sara and Lyman sit out 
most of the dances if they will, Bill and Evie have had their good 
time in spite of all. Evie, for one, has never laughed so much in 
her life. In fact, she and Bill are in such rare form that she is 
sure they can even cheer Johnnie Coles, if they can find him. 
They go to the living room to try. 

“Who was that attractive couple?” asks Sara, as Bill and Evie 
disappear. 

“I’m sorry, Sara, I should have introduced you,” Les apolo- 
gizes. “I thought of course you knew each other. That was a 
Mr. William Truesdale, your husband, you know.” 


Sara—Oh, yes—my husband. 

Lres—A very attractive young man, too. Married to Liz Craw- 
ford’s sister, Sara. Very interesting girl—Sara. Plays the flute 
beautifully, they say. 

SaRA (Rises.)—Don’t. (Evie is playing the piano in the 
living room.) 

Les—Don’t what? 

Sara—Les, why did I marry Bill? 
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Lres—Now don’t talk that way. Wait till you’ve been married 
ten years. 

Sara (Crosses to table.)—Oh, my God—is this going to go on 
for ten years? 

Les (cheerfully)—Sure. Twenty. Thirty. 

SARA—NO, it’s not. 

Lrs—Bill’s all right, kid. 

SARA—Les, I’m licked. 

Lres—Sara. 

Sara—No, but what can I do? 

Lres—For God’s sake, use your head, girl. Don’t be silly. 
Bill’s only human. 

Sara—That’s just it. Why should anyone human prefer me 
to Evie? 

Lres—Sara—you're talking like a perfect damn fool. 

SarA—I know it. 

Les—Well, snap out of it. 

Sara—And Bill is to keep on with Evie? 

Lres—That doesn’t mean anything. 

SARA—NO, it doesn’t mean anything. It doesn’t mean anything 
that I’m being constantly humiliated? That everywhere I go I 
find them together? That she shows him off to me as she did just 
now? That she brushes his hair and straightens his tie and keeps 
crooning her damn songs to him? ‘The man I married? That 
doesn’t mean anything? 

Lres—lIt’s just one of those affairs. 

Sara—An affair—I hate the word. Les, I don’t see why mar- 
riages have to end up in a series of affairs. Holding hands with 
somebody else’s husband. Tea at the Prince George. Why can’t 
marriage be clean? Why can’t two people love each other? 
Good God, Les—I love Bill. I'll give Bill everything I’ve got. 


When Bill comes back Sara tries a little desperately to talk with 
him; to tell him that she is unhappy, that his attitude toward her, 
and more particularly his attentions to Evie, have made her un- 
happy, and that she doesn’t want to go on being unhappy. 

Bill’s defense is that Sara is foolish; that her criticism of Evie 
is silly; that he is not happier with Evie than he is with her and 
that she is making much out of nothing. Even her tears are silly 
to Bill. There is nothing he can do but leave her to pull herself 
together. 

Sara has dried her eyes and regained some sort of command of 
herself when Johnnie Coles brings his troubles to her. Johnnie 
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has been crying, too. He has come to realize the great mistake 
he made a year before when he went to Europe without Sara and 
left her to marry Bill. Now Johnnie would rectify that mistake. 
He knows now that he loves Sara. He knows that Bill does not 
love her. If he did he could not treat her as he does. Johnnie 
wants Sara to come away with him. He is on his knees, his head 
in her lap, pleading his great need of her when Sara stops him. 


Sara—Johnnie, dear, please get up. Please get up. I can’t 
bear to see you on your knees. Get up, Johnnie, dear. (He rises 
and she puts him into a chair.) Sit there. And promise me 
something. 

JoHNNIE—Sara! 

Sara—Promise me you will never go on your knees to anyone 
again. People don’t understand. I understand. 

JoHNNIE—I love you so. 

SaRA—I understand. I’ve just been on my knees. But people 
don’t want that. They don’t want that. 

JounniE—I love you so. 

Sara—I know you do, dear. But love mustn’t make you beg. 
Oh, Johnnie, we’ve both been so wrong. I’ve just been begging 
for love, too. I didn’t realize how wrong that was until I saw 
you on your knees. We aren’t beggars, Johnnie. Forgive me if 
that hurts. I wouldn’t hurt you for the world. But you have 
made me see. 

JoHnNie—But I belong to you, Sara. 

Sara—I don’t want you to, Johnnie. Please understand. I 
don’t want anyone to belong to me. I want you to belong to 
yourself, 

JouHNNIE—I don’t understand. I don’t understand. 

Sara—I know, Johnnie. But you will. That’s all I can say. 
That was all my father could say to me when I didn’t understand. 
Love is a compromise, he said—love is a compromise in which 
people sometimes lose grace. I understand now. I’ve lost grace, 
Johnnie. That must never happen to you, dear. You’re much 
too fine. 

Jounnie—But what’s to become of you, Sara? What’s to be- 
come of you? 

SarA—I don’t know, Johnnie. But I know I’m going to be all 
right. You’ve done something for me—I don’t quite understand 
yet—but I feel strangely free, as though I had wakened from a 
bad dream. I feel whole again. You’ve given me back some- 
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thing, dear. You’ve given me back something. I shall always 
remember you for that, and love you. 

JOHNNIE (Rises.)—Good-bye, Sara. 

SARA—Don’t feel sorry. You’re what counts. You, yourself— 
don’t need people—you’ve got yourself. 

JoHNNIE—I think Id better go. 

Sara—Good-bye, Johnnie—you dear, dear person. (Ske kisses 
him.) God bless you. 


There is elation in Sara’s voice when Liz finds her sitting alone 
a moment later. She sees her way clear now. She knows what 
to do. She wants to see Bill right away. She wants to give him 
a message from her father. She wants— 


Liz—Sara, will you talk sense? 

Sara—Yes. Oh, Liz—haven’t I been too disgusting? 

Liz—No. What have you done? 

SaRrA—What have I done? What have I done? I’ve groveled. 
I’ve begged. I’ve felt sorry for myself. I’ve cried about myself. 

Liz—Oh, come on now, dear. 

Sara—But I have, Liz. I can see it all, now. 

Liz—What, what of it? 

Sara—What of it? Oh, Liz, everything of it. Dve had no 
pride. I’ve had no courage. I’ve been humble. I’ve been meek. 
I’ve taken insults from people. I’ve let people walk over me. 
I’ve let Evie Patterson walk over me. Evie Patterson that—oh, 
I must see Bill. 

Liz—Now wait, dearie— 

Sara—Wait? But for what? (LESTER enters.) 

Liz—Les, talk to Sara. 

Les—I’d love to. How well you look this evening, Miss Fer- 
guson. 

SarA—It’s morning. 

Les—Why, so it is. 

SARA—It’s morning. It’s a new day. That’s allegorical, 
isn’t it? 

Lres—It certainly is. 

Sara (Rises.)—Oh, Les. This is so wonderful. 

Les—What? 

Sara—It’s all come back to me. 

Les—Well, that’s great. What’s come back to you? 

Sara—Everything. My sense for one thing. 
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Lrs—You don’t mean to say it’s the old Sara? 

SarRA—I think so. 

Lres—Well, well—glad to see you back. We've certainly missed 
you. Have a nice trip? 

Sara—An awful trip. 

Liz—We got your post card. 

Lres—tTell us all about it. 

Sara—Well, the first day out I fell in love with one of the 
sailors. (Birt and Evie enter, laughing.) 

Brrt—Say, where’s old man Johnnie? We miss him terribly in 
there. No gloom at all. Got to have gloom. First thing you 
know we'll all be having a good time. 

Evie—That would never do. 

Les—You’re just in time. Sara’s telling about her trip. 

Evie (to Brtt)—Look at that tie. Come here. 

Birtt—No, don’t. 

Evie—Come here. (She fixes his tie.) 

Sara—Well, as I was saying, I fell in love with one of the 
sailors. Did I ever tell you about love, Les? 

Lrs—No. Tell us about love. 

Sara—Love is a wonderful thing. Love makes birds sing. Love 
makes the grass grow. Love is good for colds in the head, la 
grippe, neuralgia, headaches, constipation, that tired feeling— 

Birt—Sara, that isn’t funny— 

Sara—I’m being heckled! My friends, this brand of love has 
done wonders. I know of a little girl who took one bottle and it 
went right to her knees— 

Lrs—Look out, kid. 

Sara (Rises.)—Now, take a cheaper kind of love—our No. 4 
brand—for unfortunate young husbands. One swallow of this 
and they see their old girls again—two swallows and they forget 
their wives— 

Evie—Bill, I think that’s enough. 

Bit~t—Sara! 


Now Bill and Evie have walked out of the room arm in arm, 
leaving Sara staring after them a little triumphantly. It is a 
fairly cheap thing she has done, she admits, and she has no inten- 
tion of going noble on them, but there is something that she has 
to have out with Bill, and this is the time. 

“T know what’s on your minds,” Sara tells them. “I know just 
what a divorce would mean to all of you. But marriage isn’t 
that important. Marriage isn’t more important than something 
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inside of me that’s been dying. Nothing is. Something’s hap- 
pened to me—that’s all I can say. I’m not going to be any 
what’s-her-name—the wife who walked out and slammed the door. 
I’m not going to walk out—at least, I don’t think I am. I'll stick. 
This marriage is something I got myself into and I’d like to see 
it through—if Bill will give me a chance. But I’ve got to see it 
through on different terms.” 

Les is sure Sara is right, but he thinks perhaps this is not just 
the time— 

Bill is back and alone. He has come to have a serious talk 
with Sara. There are things, says Bill, that he does not expect 
his wife to do. And there are a lot more things, adds Sara, that 
a wife doesn’t expect her husband to do. 

Never again, says Bill, does he want to see Sara act as she had 
just acted before people. Her making fun of Evie may not have 
been so bad, but making fun of Bill, and of love, of their love— 
that hurt! Bill can’t understand Sara. One minute she is crying 
for love and the next minute she is making a joke about it. She 
must have been drunk. 


Sara—Would you like to know what love has done to me, Bill? 
It has made me a small person. A weak and cowardly person. 

Brrt—Sara! 

Sara—I based my whole life on our marriage. I clung to it 
like a greedy child. I loved you. My one fear was losing you. 
I became resentful and bitter and churlish. I snarled at Evie. I 
cursed at you. And tonight I turned beggar. I begged you to 
love me. 

Birt—Sara, don’t say that. Don’t say that. 

SarA—But it’s true, Bill. I did beg for your love—I’ll never 
beg again. I’m not even sure that I want it. 

Birt—Sara, this is all new to me. I can’t make you out. I 
had no idea that I was really hurting you. I thought you were 
being unreasonable about things that didn’t count. And, believe 
me, Sara, they didn’t count. Nothing really matters to me except 
you. I’ve been a fool, Sara. I’ve been a fool. Maybe I’ve really 
lost you. I can’t believe it, but maybe I have. But, Sara—let’s 
try again. Let me try again. I love you, and you’re all that I 
love. Let me try again. 

SARA—I saw love tonight, Bill. I saw it for the first time and 
I know now that love is dependent, poignantly dependent. It 
needs so much from the loved one. It was the need I felt for 
you tonight when I went begging. 
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Br.t—Sara! 

Sara—The need has gone now, Bill. It’s strange that anything 
so overpowering could vanish so suddenly, but it has, Bill, it has. 
I’m alone again. But I’m not lonely. My love doesn’t need you 
any longer. 

Brrt—But I need you, Sara—for the first time, I need you. 
Perhaps it’s the first time I have really loved you, but I do love 
you, Sara, I do love you. Oh, let’s try again, Sara. Please, 
please try again. 

Sara—lI think love can be grand, Bill, but I don’t want ours if 
it’s to be anything less than grand. I don’t want it. 

Birt—But it can be grand. It will be grand. Let’s try, Sara, 
let’s try. 

Sara—All right, Bill. We'll try. 

Brrr—Sara! Sara! (They embrace. Evie enters.) 

Evre—Oh! 

BiLy (turning )—Excuse us, Evie. 

Evire—Why, certainly. (She exits.) 

Brrr—FExit, Evie. 

Sara—Enter Sara. 

Bitt—They embrace. 


CURTAIN 
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“The Green Pastures.’ A fable play in eighteen scenes by Marc 
Connelly, adapted from the stories of Roark Bradford’s “OV 
Man Adam an’ His Chillun.” Copyright, 1929, by the 
author. Copyright and published, 1930, by Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., New York. 


As a collaborator with George S. Kaufman on “Dulcy,” ‘“Mer- 
ton of the Movies” and “‘Beggar on Horseback,” Marc Connelly 
has made several previous appearances in these volumes. He is 
a Pennsylvanian, born in McKeesport in 1891. Had his educa- 
tion from the public schools and Trinity Hall, and became a news- 
paper reporter at the usual comparatively early age. Came to 
New York with the lyrics for a musical comedy and when the 
piece failed stayed on. Wrote ‘The Wisdom Tooth” by himself 
and “‘The Wild Man of Borneo” with Herman Mankiewicz. 

Roark Bradford was born in Lauderdale county, Tennessee, in 
1896. His schooling continued variously until the war, when he 
was assigned with a detachment of coast artillery to Panama. 
Starting overseas in November, 1918, they ended the war on him. 
He taught gunnery at Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for a time and then went into newspaper work, first in 
Atlanta, then in New Orleans, where he became Sunday editor of 
the New Orleans Times Picayune. His success as a writer of short 
stories of Negro life has earned him comparison with DuBose 
Heyward and Joel Chandler Harris. His “Child of God” won 
the O. Henry Prize in 1927, and his “Ol’ Man Adam an’ His 
Chillun,” “This Side of Jordan” and “Ol’ King David and the 
Philistine Boys” are popular. 


“The Criminal Code.” A drama in three acts by Martin Flavin. 
Copyright, 1929, by the author. Copyright and published, 
1929, by Horace Liveright, New York. 


Martin Flavin has the past season experienced his most active 
period as a playwright, and his most successful as well. In 1923 
he came quickly and promisingly to notice with the production of 
a play called “Children of the Moon” in New York. It was what 
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is frequently spoken of as a highbrow success. He was not suc- 
cessful in realizing his promise after that, though two of his plays, 
“Service for Two” and “Lady of the Rose” reached production. 
This year, however, he came early with “The Criminal Code,” 
followed a few weeks later with a splendid college play which 
failed of popular support called ‘‘Crossroads,” and later a comedy, 
“Broken Dishes,” which had been tried out of New York as 
“Shucks.” The latter half of the year he spent profitably in 
Hollywood writing scenarios for the talking pictures. Mr. Flavin 
is a Californian, born in San Francisco in 1883. He was a busi- 
ness man in Chicago before he took to writing. 


“Berkeley Square.” A fantastic drama in three acts by John Bal- 
derston, suggested by a short story by Henry James entitled 
“A Sense of the Past.” Copyright, 1929, by the author. 
Copyright and published, 1930, by the Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


John Balderston, who has a middle name, Lloyd, presented to 
him by his father, has devoted most of his working years to the 
newspapers. Born in Philadelphia, in 1889, after he was through 
with the public schools and had had two years at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he became New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Record. In 1915 he went to London as a free lance war corre- 
spondent, became associated with the McClure Syndicate and 
represented the United States Committee on Public Information 
over there during 1918-19. He was made the editor of the 
Outlook in London in 1920 and the chief London correspondent 
of the New York World in 1923. His writing for the stage, pre- 
vious to his contribution of ‘Berkeley Square,’ was confined to 
“A Morality Play for the Leisure Classes.” He is also author of 
a war book, “The Genius of the Marne.” In writing “Berkeley 
Square” Mr. Balderston acknowledges the assistance of J. C. 
Squire of London. 


“Strictly Dishonorable.” A comedy in three acts by Preston 
Sturges. Copyright, 1929, by the author. Copyright and 
published, 1929, by Horace Liveright. 


Preston Sturges was born in Chicago but they took him to 
Europe as a boy and he lived there seven years. As a matter of 
record he was living in Riga, Latvia, which sounds terribly for- 
eign, when he was 14, and it was there that he wrote a song called 
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“Winky” that gained considerable family circulation. He came 
back to America in 1914 with a fixed intention of doing something 
about a theatre career. The war held him up for a time, he doing 
service as an aviator. When he got back to the theatre, he held 
several positions as a stage manager, working for the company 
that produced ‘‘Gédipus Rex” at the Century Theatre and later 
for Brock Pemberton when he produced “Goin’ Home” and “Hot- 
bed.” About this time Mr. Sturges wrote a comedy called “The 
Guinea Pig” and produced it himself. Many people liked it. 
Then he wrote “Strictly Dishonorable.” Mr. Pemberton and 
Antoinette Perry staged it and the play achieved the first out- 
standing success of the season. This having been attended to, 
Mr. Sturges got himself married and went back to Europe on a 
wedding tour. Song writing is still his avocation. Recently he 
has produced three bearing the titles ““My Cradle of Dreams,” 
“After the Rain” and “Lonely.” 


“The First Mrs. Fraser.”” A comedy in three acts by St. John 
Ervine. Copyright, 1929, by the author. Copyright and 
published, 1930, by the Macmillan Company, New York. 


St. John Greer Ervine became, in a way, an international critic 
of the drama when he spent the season of 1928-29 in America as 
the guest critic of the New York World. He has been devoted to 
the theatre for many years, both in Dublin, where he at one time 
directed the Abbey Players, and in London, where he served as 
dramatic critic at different times of the Labour Leader, the Daily 
Citizen, the Weekly Dispatch, the Morning Post and the Obd- 
server. He was with the Observer from 1919 to 1923, and re- 
turned to that berth following his seven months in New York. 
He was a lieutenant in the Royal Dublin Fusiliers during the 
war, being wounded in 1918 and invalided home. He has written 
many plays, several novels and two books on the theatre, ““The 
Organized Theatre” and ‘How to Write a Play.” His plays best 
known in America are “John Ferguson,” which established the 
success of the Theatre Guild; “Jane Clegg,” which followed, the 
second season; “Mixed Marriage,” “Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary,” which David Belasco produced; “The Magnanimous 
Lover,” a short piece prominent in the repertory of the Abbey 
Players; and now the very successful ‘“The First Mrs. Fraser.” 
With this last success Mr. Ervine has retired temporarily from 
dramatic criticism and is devoting himself to writing and lectur- 
ing. He was born in Belfast, Ireland, in 1883. 
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“The Last Mile.” A tragedy in three acts by John Wexley. 
Copyright, 1929, under the title “All the World Wondered,” 
by the author. Copyright and published, 1930, by Samuel 
French, New York. 


To try to classify John Wexley as a writing man is to discover 
that if he belongs to any group it is that which includes the ad- 
venturers and the wanderers. He is another with Jack London, 
Jim Tully and Carl Sandburg. He has been many places and seen 
many things, and he will not be 28 years old for several months. 
He was born in New York. He went to school in New York, and 
helped his father in his trade as a roofer. On his own he has been 
many kinds of workmen, a waiter, a bellboy, a salesman, a floor- 
walker, a stoker, an actor. He has always had an interest in the 
theatre, because Maurice Schwartz of the Yiddish Art Theatre is 
his uncle on his mother’s side. He has played in Yiddish in his 
uncle’s company. He played briefly with Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory company, and when “The Last Mile” was pro- 
duced he was playing a small part in Leo Bulgakov’s revival of 
Gorky’s “At the Bottom.” In the old days of the Washington 
Square Players Wexley wrote three one-act plays for them, 
“Rules,” “Machine Gun” and “What Is Your Desire?” “Rules” 
was a prison play. Wexley had long thought of extending it. His 
ambition to do so was whetted when he read Robert Blake’s ac- 
* count of a day of execution in a death house printed in the Ameri- 
can Mercury. This was a sketch in dialogue form called “The 
Law Takes Its Toll.” When the Canon City prison mutiny fol- 
lowed, the play took form in the Wexley mind. He thought of it 
then as a drama that should be called “All the World Wondered,” 
after a line in Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade.” Dur- 
ing the weeks of preparation Wexley visited and studied condi- 
tions in the Illinois state penitentiary at Joliet and New York’s 
“big house” up the river at Sing Sing. 


“June Moon.” A comedy in three acts by Ring W. Lardner and 
George S. Kaufman. Copyright, 1929, by the authors. 
Copyright and published, 1929, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

, New York. 


Ring Lardner, having devoted his writing time to newspaper 
work, various syndicates, a series of short stories and numerous 
sketches, has not gone in seriously for playwriting until recently. 
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Last season he wrote a comedy which finally saw production 
under the title of “Elmer the Great,” and stood by during the 
preparation of “The Love Nest,” which Robert Emmet Sherwood 
made out of a Lardner story. He was born in Niles, Mich., in 
1885, graduated from the public schools and Armour Institute, 
Chicago, and took up newspaper work, first in South Bend, Ind., 
and later in Chicago. He worked on most of the Chicago papers, 
finishing with a considerable service on the Tribune, his last stay 
in the sporting department of that paper being for six years. He 
is the author of many volumes of short stories, including “The 
Young Immigrunts,” “You Know Me, Al,” ‘“‘How to Write Short 
Stories,” is the father of four boys, and he lives in East Hamp- 
ton, L. I: 

George Kaufman is a familiar of these pages, having contributed 
to no less than five previous volumes of ‘“‘The Best Plays.” With 
his inclusion as Mr. Lardner’s collaborator herein he will have 
been listed with this particular selection of best play writers six 
times out of the nine years that have passed since he made his 
début with Marc Connelly in the 1921-22 volume with “Dulcy.” 
His record, therefore, has been generously outlined in other vol- 
umes. He was born in Pittsburg in 1889, and has been in news- 
paper work since he was 20, starting as a contributor to the 
columns of the humorists and finishing as dramatic editor of the 
New York Times, a position he still holds. 


“Michael and Mary.” A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. 
Copyright, 1929, by the author. Copyright and published, 
1930, by Chatto and Windus, London, 1930. 


Alan Alexander Milne has been placed in one previous volume 
of this theatrical history. ‘The Dover Road,” a comedy con- 
cerned with the would-be divorcees escaping from London to Paris, 
was included in the 1921-22 book. Mr. Milne began writing 
plays in 1918, with a piece called ‘“Wurzel-Flummery.” In 
America he may be remembered for his “Belinda,” at one time in 
the repertory of Ethel Barrymore; ‘““The Truth About Blayds,” 
which was almost a success the same year he wrote ‘‘The Dover 
Road”; his “Mr. Pim Passes By,” which is still in the repertory 
of the Theatre Guild; “The Perfect Alibi,” which achieved a sea- 
son’s run in New York, and “The Ivory Door,” which did nearly 
as well. Mr. Milne was graduated from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1903, was for many years editor of Punch and has 
written numerous novels. 
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“Death Takes a Holiday.” A fantastic drama in three acts by 
Walter Ferris, adapted from the Italian of Alberto Casella. 
Copyright, 1928, 1930, by Walter Ferris. Copyright and 
published, 1930, by Samuel French, New York and Lon- 
don. 


Walter Ferris is an educator whose avocation for several years 
has been playwriting. His best-known achievement, prior to the 
production of “Death Takes a Holiday,” was a drama called “The 
First Stone,” which Eva Le Gallienne included in the repertory of 
the Civic Theatre the season of 1927-28. This play was based 
on a short story by Mary Heaton Vorse, and had a Cape Cod 
setting. Born in Green Bay, Wis., in 1882, Mr. Ferris got his 
B.A. from Beloit College, 1905, a B.D. from Yale, 1909. He was 
an instructor in English at Yale from 1911 to 1917 and head- 
master of the Roxbury School from 1917 to 1924. He is married 
and lives in Cheshire, Conn. 

Alberto Casella was for five years in the war. There the idea 
for “Death Takes a Holiday,” known in its original Italian as 
“La Morte in Vacanza,” was born. First, he told Mme. Berta 
Cutti of the Society of Italian Authors, he wanted to write a play 
about a state of mind. It was while he was toying with this 
inspiration that his acceptance of Death as a human came to 
him. “Do you know,” he said to Mme. Cutti, “that divine im- 
mortal was a living reality to me in the trenches? Now in one 
form, now in another. Occasionally we felt His Highness was 
actually on a vacation when his handmaid, Illusion, had us fast 
in her clutches . . . think of it! ... many a time he wilfully 
overlooked a comrade . . . later coming back to escort someone 
else out of a tired, bleeding world. . . . He often seemed human 
to me.” When Casella had finished the play Mme. Cutti trans- 
lated it and submitted it first to John Barrymore. John liked it 
but could not play it. Norman-Bel Geddes had it for a time and 
contemplated a production. Then Lee Shubert, looking for seri- 
ous plays for his newly formed playgoers’ leagues in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, bought it and set Walter Ferris at work making the 
adaptation that was later successfully played. There were many 
adaptations before everybody was satisfied. 


“Rebound.” A comedy in three acts by Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Copyright, 1929, by the author. 
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Donald Ogden Stewart is the type of humorist and writer who 
gathers his material where he finds it, and if the fields he is occu- 
pying are not fertile he seeks those that are. Thus, as a traveler, 
after he had graduated from Yale with an A.B. in 1916, and 
served as seaman, quartermaster and chief quartermaster in the 
war, he capitalized his travels in “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock Abroad” 
and “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock in Paris.’ Interested in amateur 
theatricals, he agreed to give his talent to the world as a profes- 
sional when Arthur Hopkins offered him a place in Philip Barry’s 
“Paris Bound.” From this experience he was inspired to try play- 
writing and produced ‘“‘Rebound,” built around the personality of 
Hope Williams, a fellow player with him in the Hopkins com- 
pany. Mr. Stewart was born in Columbus, O., in 1894, His 
books include “A Parody Outline of History” and “Aunt Polly’s 
Story of Mankind.” He continued his adventures as an actor by 
playing a part in his own play, “Rebound.” 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 


June 15, 1929—June 15, 1930 
(Plays marked with asterisk were still playing June 15, 1930) 


BORROWED LOVE 


(13 performances) 
A comedy in four acts by Bide Dudley. Produced by John 
Osborne Clemson at the Times Square Theatre, New York, June 
17, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Roberta Carsolliereieretoterer area siete sais alsteveleivecetencesictstess)elerd Jerome Collamore 
TOM BLACGL OLG es <uie oye abore te ax: ves) ore esielosls, eiedsis.si0-)6) Fasela Barry O’Neill 
spolinieCartens cck.ctecevew tieteteceress siete elmiel celeritete cease Richard Gordon 
Gracey Carter wciciasis als oo e) Crevans cieiet oieye) ors Hisge ocereielelexeve-wite “afape Mary Fowler 


Act I.—Interior of a Box Office in a Chicago Theatre. Acts II, 
III and IV.—Living-Room Carter Home in North Chicago, Near the 
Lake Front. 


John Carter, suffering physically from an attack of flu, con- 
ceives the plan of interesting his wife, Grace, in another man. 
They select Tom Bradford, a theatrical manager, who is inter- 
ested in the adventure. Carter, however, finds that he cannot go 
as far as he liked and plans to make it possible for Mrs. Carter 
to divorce him and marry Bradford. Confessing the plan, he 
learns that Mrs. Carter and Bradford have never been more to 
each other than friends, that she still loves her husband, sick or 
well, and that a famous New York specialist hopes to make him 
well. 


HOT CHOCOLATES 


(219 performances) 


A colored revue by Andy Razaf, music by Thomas Waller and 
Harry Brooks. Produced at the Hudson Theatre, New York, 
June 20, 1929. 
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Principals engaged— 


yeep? Richardson Three Midnight Steppers 
immie Baskette Baby Cox 

Paul Bass Edith Wilson 

Paul Meers Thelma Meers 

Eddie Green Margaret Simms 

Billy Marey Louise Higgins 

Billy Higgins Madeline Belt 

Dick Campbell Dolly McCormick 


Jubilee Singers 
Staged by Leonard Harper. 


KEEP IT CLEAN 


(16 performances) 
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A musical revue in thirty-eight scenes by Jimmy Duffy and 
Will Morrissey; music by Lester Lee, Jimmy Duffy, Harry 
Archer, Benny Ryan, James Hanley, Clarence Gaskill, Violinsky, 
Charles Tobias and Harry Converse. Produced by William Duffy 
and John Hickey, Jr., at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, June 


24, 1929. 
Principals engaged— 

Will Morrissey Midgie Miller 

Jimmy Duffy Edith Murray 

Ted Marcel Pauline Gaskins 

Jim Harkins Rosemary Ryder 

nae O’Brien Mile. Amerique 
ouglas Stanbury Karol Kane 

Frank Farnam - Helen Gleason 

Don Kennelly Mae Dailey 

Jimmie Carr’s orchestra Market Dancers 


Staged by Mr. Morrissey and Russell Markert. 


BAMBOOLA 


(34 performances) 


A colored musical comedy by D. Frank Marcus, music by Mr. 
Marcus and Bernard Maltin. Produced by Irving Cooper at the 


Royale Theatre, New York, June 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


MLD emnnsiste aieceracciste 
Me AS GORE THEME ATIC HIEr Ek vnatoe Oliver Foster 
Bie dererrsterens areteinye 
MB GAEG ATA E OSs << dlalateieloiere"sse w/sieiersisicleisis\alavele\sisisis’>) > Mercedes Gilbert 
Set GO MmALS ISU tote i relieie oleta\ ola steisgialetannis eielale(Pr are sieletsl ye fere ory Monte Hawley 
SHER AINE SOLE see cleln o\cio\ se /siave G's, 5: ¢1p7e ot ee'e (ol lsle o.6/n.9:9)4)0. el ole Hilda Perleno 


Samson LOSE A cretereic cit! ot o+ sists) s/s Blela) pielslelenesePOtard ofaletere: 2, 6 Percy Winters 


aiayelare Robert Ecton 


Charles Lawrence 
...Claude Lawson 
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Wutdlow-s Basson eisistetcre vieysintelsiers) olevsieyetetieleteier-s-isciete tists George Randol 
Aina, Prost ac nici siwhers ccearsietisusvoverotereret a ercraiorer mel sierore Isabell Washington 
DD eptity WS RELL sreters cieieletorssc vate, less crs. «loimleriarersvorcistertteteret a eielers Ray Giles 
Sanih Gracie. e ate tetese 4 oiite etc ie svelcl osintalaamekanerteerontelametel John Mason 
“Dusty vata cekeeretan ole stceerateteinrene/o crersinrehersietmnetenere eierers “Dusty” Fletcher 
Stage. Doormaniys cise = <tsieso ys wis eicleiete sieralelotererce ie c/ersis oiche Ray Giles 
Ibe deteolassckhly on jad s SOOOUDOUTOOD S465 Dob soeouenOs Cora Merano 
Second, Wedestitanswiite teu las eisciele cre laiele nial stoyeieeersisiereveyeiet= Ruth Krygar 
J. Quentin “Creech, thels tats cris sisi crete oloisielesietatelaiovelale Billy Andrews 
Myrtle Wyms) the’ Soubrette..c <2 os:c1lacieietscsieie' els aleve sieve Billy Cortez 
Nom Gin mea henChiere@omiedian eae eters eletapereretetsiels Brevard Burnett 
<The Song, Bird’ yao vier ore overerele: s\e'olarelers ateteirete te itevehevere Revella Hughes 
Wwe WEL Shon cmonoNosaOOGO 100 to006 Tob SeoaOdGad Cora Merano 
he ab reachetiversietsietcleletettolals cv «i alone sueyslererocstetedstayotstetataie) aleletere Ray Giles 


Staged by Sam Rose. 
Parts I and II.—In and Around the Frost Home in Savannah and 
the Jackson Theatre, New York. 


EARL CARROLL’S SKETCH BOOK 


(400 performances) 


A musical revue in forty-four scenes by Earl Carroll, music and 
lyrics by E. Y. Harburg and Jay Gorney. Produced by Mr. 
Carroll at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, July 1, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Will Mahoney Dorothy Britton 
William Demarest Dorothy Carroll 
Don Howard Patsy Kelly 
Coly Worth Gracie Worth 
George Givot Phelps Twins 
Three Sailors Frances Joyce 
mar Grace Du Faye 


Staged by Mr. Carroll, Edgar MacGregor and Leroy Prinz. 


SHOW GIRL 


(111 performances) 


A musical comedy revue by William Anthony McGuire, based 
on the novel by J. P. McEvoy, music by George Gershwin, lyrics 
by Ira Gershwin and Gus Kahn. Produced by Mr. Ziegfeld at 
the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York, July 2, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Jimmie Durante Ruby Keeler 
Jorpe Macauley Barbara Newberry 
ddie Foy, Jr. Harriet Hoctor 

Frank McHugh Noel Francis 
Calvin Thomas Doris Carson 
Austin Fairman Caryl Bergman 
Eddis Force Sadie Duff 

ie Jackson Kathryn Hereford 
Matthew Smith Blaine Gordner 


Staged by Mr. Ziegfeld, Bobby Connelly and Albertina Rasch. 
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A farce comedy in three acts by Louise Carter. 
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BEDFELLOWS 


(47 performances) 


Produced by 


Bernard Levey for Lloyd Productions, Inc., at the Waldorf The- 
atre, New York, July 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. Barbara Yost 
Rath! VOSb..c.9< byte 


Saraltwses een sta 
Dorothy Cornwall 
Jack, Charlot: . =... 
Robert Rodgers. . 
Bim 5) svcrtversiaas 


Dr. 


Henry Smith.... 


SG RO Nee Se roe PD roe Anne Bronaugh 
RUdlecsi ais «es orsigre, sisraneveleimactee siepstelenr ee Helen O’Donnell 
herelds ceps wicks tre ayeege tas meer eraeltae Lee 
SES DEE BEB neo Sea don 6 56 = Hann John Vosberg 
Oo MenT cals ’s:ahS rate stcianehorerevetne ence svete eaters Robert Lowing 
BSA ae ee SACO oe Geoffrey Bryant 
Sein ys miescpe cs, tislercicislersraveiens etoleroreetete cieie William Gunthy 


Phohofoy e.vlalorera ys i <istaietslerster sekaneysicisy sof aietere te Jane Marbury 
Ss dcacngpoossduesodescgepodeNcs Betty Lee Carter 


Hal K. Dawson 


Smith 


Acts I, II and III.—Cornwall Living Room. 


Staged by Bernard W. S 


uss. 


BROADWAY NIGHTS 


(40 performances) 


A musical revue in twenty-four scenes with music by Sam 
Timberg, Lee David and Maurice Rubens, lyrics by M. Jaffe. 
Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the 44th Street Theatre, 
New York, July: 15, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Dr. Rockwell 
Frank Gaby 
Harry Conley 
Joe Phillips 
Harry Stockwell 
Sam Raynor 
George Dobbs 
Hoyt Meredith 
George Schiller 
Eddie Shubert 
Archie Foulke 


King, King and King 


Odette Myrtil 
Laura Lee 
Peggy Cornell 
Rita Owen 
Ruth Gormly 
Vivian Hunter 
Lillian Lane 
Margaret Merle 
Jeanne Walton 
Mary Manson 
Hale Girls 
Foster Girls 


Staged by Busby Berkeley and Stanley Logan. 


A comedy in three acts by C. Stafford Dickens. 


FREDDY 


(63 performances) 


Produced by 


Murray Phillips at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, July 16, 


1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


George: Gommiery casca pe cities s Oclea pie ee ores cieremierers C. Stafford Dickens 
Park tpepercisteucyncietersriers one stcrsisuerskerccelcneie eaersroenie te tereiere Lawrence H. Cecil 
Gare (Gomimery... sssvslinc ett ttstetia ae oare eee ramaetenere srereler ot Beatrice Terry 
Preddy Halli. wistaversrscocouactatereieneve eleva tentiorsranereatieneretel Raymond Walburn 
Andrew. 1 Woonilesy.<.c.siers ievsrel sversneseieleie ccsteueverierensuetortetecsistere Hubert Druce 
16 (oC Page rar CORI CRAP Pe WORE RRS Pe hrariO AAS Bes Cecilia Radclyffe 
Oueenion Mellish cisvs six¢ x, oste-<. ase. azeraterss aousiorenehsie teepieterseres'e Vera Neilson 


Acts I and III.—The Gommerys’ House in the Country. Surrey. 
Act II.—Queenie Mellish’s Apartment in Town. 
Staged by C. Stafford Dickens. 


George and Jane Gommery, married, fall out of love with each 
other and in love with somebody else. George takes up with 
Queenie Mellish, actress, or tries to. Jane fastens on Freddy 
Hall, who doesn’t want at all to be loved by her. To get him- 
self out, Freddy claims Queenie is his mistress, which causes some 
confusion. After a while George and Jane resume and Freddy 
and Queenie are threatened with an affair of their own. 


NOW-A-DAYS 


(8 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Arthur F. Brash. Produced by Wil- 
liam A. Brady at the Forrest Theatre, New York, August 5, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 






Fi AI W118 eis tosses te 2: ain.ceilsvecer'e Abels aires evens averse osveere Rcatelsliece Peggy Shannon 
Pala aNewhallise. «ccccenencnste ciorerorsecennya aueenatetal b: clare asa ov enabere Mayo Methot 
Bas Data meer On eres srereleteterel ete are tevettet etree sieiereis ee Irene Blair 
VD east tae replesare Soca tat ensi/sysetcons~ocishene ts 1asais) apererevelebetere lesa ierscaiscousianel auaiste A. O. Huhan 
Sheldonme sats. ass cows tects ern siertae acme accleneetelercis ates scat Jack Boehn 
Boyd eB atleast cwicc: ote eretreae eee aterereterenaie: sare. 1 Seyels Melvyn Douglas 
Georges @hathel duit «5.2 cate-ar wisn sear ee ins > revere ccshoel schon Walter Smith 
Mrs. Fisher.... Beverly Sitgreaves 
ASS tratig Or eteleteree pscbtevstererare PERUSESUSTERSNTTS Caleahet -eiovsjone 508 Edward Pawley 
Mite EL tiritisa g COs ec) sisters cones se note e eres fs ete wil ene, ways Duncan Penwarden 


Acts I and III. —Living Room in the Home of the Herfords. Act 
II.—At Mrs. Fisher’s. 
Staged by Jessie Bonsteile, 


Jean Wing is a flapper, Barbara Herford a nice girl and Paula 
Newhall hard-boiled and ruthless. Discussing men Barbara ad- 
mits her love of Boyd Butler, a hero sober, a bad boy drunk. 
Paula wagers $50 she can get Boyd for her own. To win, Paula 
twits Boyd into drinking, takes him to a questionable boarding 
house where he gets into a fight with a bootlegger. During the 
fight Paula strikes the bootlegger with a bottle, killing him, and 
runs away. Barbara gets Boyd away, but he is dug out by a 
detective and is about to be arrested when Paula reappears, con- 
fesses and kills herself. 
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*IT’S A WISE CHILD 
(356 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Laurence E. Johnson. Produced by 
David Belasco at the Belasco Theatre, New York, August 6, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. (StantOne soca ha rs © os se 3a lene aeth a alee ee eRe eee Helen Lowell 
PANICOME CADOM Yi sre eterna xs).azars 4-6 'seF OPI Gin Sie ie ea chee Ee Olga Krolow 
IBSEN ENA siete feeiersic erwceels siere 5 Sis:8 ails aigiaie Sia stove an wie cree eee Leila Bennett 
SSUES Pani ROiy senciea tre) oases esis cca tisheaieichons shore tints arta George Walcott 
Roger Bald wint dice ss sacs .cmiswie sa moet eee Humphrey Bogart 








Joyce Stanton.. reat Sai ese weutistare Mildred McCoy 

James Stevens. ..Minor Watson 

G. A. Appleby. Harlan Briggs 

..Sidney Toler 

Othos Peabo yoros cis eesele S06 B05 BSS oso tes SPT a eTeoe ae Porter Hall 
Acts I, II and Il].—The Living Room in the Stanton Home. 
Staged by David Belasco. 


Joyce Stanton, engaged to the middle-aged banker, G. A. Ap- 
pleby, fancies herself in love with the younger and handsomer 
Roger Baldwin. Having been told that no man would think of 
marrying a girl who has borne a child by another lover, Joyce 
boldly tells G. A. that she is about to become a mother. The 
banker promptly releases himself from his engagement, but so, in 
a way, does Roger Baldwin, too. Then Joyce discovers her true 
love is and always has been the family lawyer, James Stevens. 


JERRY-FOR-SHORT 


(64 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by William A. Grew. Produced by 
Eugene Productions, Inc., at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
August 12, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Betiy aerate Wel listiare rected: saleeraleislais a ays,0 set ¥ie sherevareaseieerent Lorna Carroll 
HS ASCOMMM gH OTIS operates oNeialacs as 0 2) p 0 slave; sie lenaiaigtsovetessi gis Cameron Mathews 
Moti SELAwt wl lad stele aietese sun's’ aiclsts + ace! #arslets dalla etebatcnaye tiacs Fiske O’Hara 
Maerald mews CMI ya. io. 4 pre lore ecole» a-e\ s'apaye Bie alevdatecacatote ie Patricia Quinn 
RODE Lt UVUATIMOL Satie pee cts) site! o. tuoi says. sie.0 eislple era way tiererers aie oie Joseph Fay 
IMMER Ay UE TEES Abi iaeiciee i RCRRCRae (IO te PIO GinnL Ovi Marie Louise Dana 
yrs Or 1S tare olevelot lc. vce) sisi») oie soto oumtaraovatevenele lataieiieret John Brewster 
INET ES oh COS OC Oe ENR PT ORI eRe Kareena Dorothy Greene 
PSM ACTA ee etree Ie Ce oneial si akccala e sicler'esiels oy s\oracs/ ston ttene niste sy Harold Bolton 
PASE Oss Vanek VET Oars cts Shave soltielte evel Naas aleve ousne casas Okerelare Don Costello 

Acts I, II and IIJ,—Living Room of John Hartwell’s Home in 
Westchester. 


Staged by William A. Grew. 
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The Hartwells, newly rich, are in Westchester County, New 
York, trying to buy their niece, Betty, in love with the high-toned 
Robert Manners, a place in society. They acquire the Jenkinses, 
father and daughter, as butler and social secretary. Westchester 
society snubs them until word comes from England that Jenkins 
has come into a title. Then society flocks to the Hartwells and 
Mrs. Manners tries to hasten the marriage of Betty and Robert. 
Word that the title story was a mistake breaks everything off. 
Mrs. Manners finally accepts Betty for herself alone. 


MURRAY ANDERSON’S ALMANAC 


(69 performances) 


Revue in twenty-eight scenes, book by Noel Coward, Rube 
Goldberg, Ronald Jeans, Paul Gerard Smith, Harry Ruskin, 
John McGowan, Peter Arno and Wynn; music by Milton Agar 
and Henry Sullivan; lyrics by Jack Yellen. Produced by Al- 
manack Theatrical Corporation at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, 
August 14, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


dips Savo Trixie Friganza 
oy Atwell Eleanor Shaler 
Fred Keating Helen Thompson 
Jack Powell Stella Power 
William Griffith Billie Gerber 
George Christie Eleanor Terry 
Warren Lassiter Frances Mann 
Franc Lassiter Norma Maxine 
Charles Barnes Rita Glynde 
Roy Rice Anita 
Frederick Carpenter Henrietta 
Reeder Boss Helen Royal 
Charles Royal Mary Werner 
piieed by John Murray Anderson, William Holbrook and Harry 
uskin. 


DINNER IS SERVED 


(4 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Alan Mowbray. Produced by 
Miller and Powell at the Cort Theatre, New York, August 15, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IGSSIES., sclera sxe ayote® « ees feuche: sfaus asolesanse ae cavers Sveun, erele tevgers sitter Gaby Fay 
IVicie ye tel Opianetere osasyeecayecie shale) aug apt srore le eceealioyomeeererete Beatrice Hendricks 
Moni Bar TOL eve srerestoneloreionerere ore ota erete rere tcdetonsieretsiohe enerenerate Edward Emery 
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ack obama ton vratacisinisre einie ake ce crepl aiceie areislers Gietne's) alates Hugh Huntley 

Billy SBishopit..s skis Bee e as AnGGo Heads SORERHG anociotir Alan Mowbray 
Acts I, II and III.—In Billy Bishop’s House in the Country. 
Staged by Mr. Mowbray. 


Mary Bishop is disappointed because her husband, Billy 
Bishop, is not more ardent as a lover. She thinks to excite his 
interest in his home work by diverting his attention to Flossie, 
the maid. As it turns out Billy, weighing the wisdom of Jack 
Hamilton, surprises Mary with his ardor and Flossie takes up 
temporarily with Edward Emery, Mary’s father. 


GETTING EVEN 


(5 performances) 
A comedy in thirty-four episodes by Nathaniel Wilson. Pro- 
duced by the author at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, August 
19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Werontea . Mathilda’ = McConnelll..;... 2600 06.0 eines ders Georgia Clarke 
Uveieedisye INET. srk Jo coe OnSObE ONO NS Ob Odo cDL.odaS Louise Kirtland 
PART ICI  poieictiarcio raver Shay os ie a's os wits oes atinnle cars is tepaus dere euapevevererete James T. Ford 
MAE ys = sete iaicveiecsicietale sie 'e sco o.6 5 S00. 86 6.0 se ale par nierais sare Lydia Wilmore 
Mase Metriden( Doxab)) aoc liso dexe's. o\oiorsieleis wre wteleiereree aa Lalive Brownell 
ese edditia cl NeETCSA) pce -sictelee aie sce isieieiere a svererer ote Grace M. Murray 
ISIE eveca ie ote laitis bid ns, sa cis sreiclacisinicles ajtigy a eteisiele’® Dorothy Guthern 
J OB Mere cial sets uta eaN ao Las Sie okerd os’ Stal siratter ae alts afer alleNt ie oceans Patrick Glasgow 
INT ACIRC WW Saystate inte) a clencieo (60.5 inveia. 07s ho W'eisvieteiehionvie ie tielsjereie dieters Arthur Harless 
See T SEO eye ie.0 oe, oe Wi viel wel aia 'c. 0) sine ele ( eatb%e, © 2/anenato/einis ote Eugene Kane 
WES Sy OU TISLOR oo 2 0 5 e\er00.sip: 2 peers) cieie steals olansters|(s (sisa\etniststa sieve Ann Jordan 
Ee CHAGRIN otal cee ora iave rele sia isie iw a.coie oven Tee loca bresersysreraiere'e. ore Percy Kilbride 
ecepaOT CMS LOOK Gio a a tele aisiorersicreis\eial aleraiel ei eTausceenaye sete velavevaunterere Lon Carter 
(Cate | ETS Ae RO con SUSY ei SERS UAE Oe eiGoos Ward Soladar 
MSMR SDTEC rare Yoen ess ol aseraiielle ov'e'1h 4,014 (0: esas. seravaral sl esoratare Stanley Whitman 
MCHC CAMITL ale wait elec it's Bia araie 4 =) mis) Clo asa tle oloiaiernv’p Norman Stewart 
ccrpaer SIAC ed Ete oe tere otatoid ovals cleitietsvols ste sicv'm sierare Edmund MacDonald 
PERSE GREE LL Orel cians toh oni ousie cicieie/s cia) Heid o'0,0%6"s eiolclels to ocho sistate te Eddie Mann 
LS. ECA AR ARB AD OUO SOO e ECD OOO OO DCN Os A Roberta Bellininger 
Bh WOES Ar Hoe SAU ONC A OnE ORCODONTCOGGOG Donald Thompson 
PROV ACC Setters cre ele alive thse, a) 0/4: 0\'aloce 0) a) synis:> iolre'sYalata) sivkarstaeote Robert Vose 
A Captain of Police .......+-.ssssceeeeseeeeeesseree Roger Bacon 


Scenes in and About the McConnell Home, New Rochelle, the 
Hotchkiss Home, the Johnston Home and Camp and a Hospital. 
Staged by Mr. Wilson. 


Veronica McConnell, following the death of her mother, tries 
to make her own living. In pictures her honor is threatened. As 
a maid of all work she is employed by the Johnstons, disciples of 
a higher spiritual life. When Mrs. Johnston finally dies, Mr. 
Johnston wants to marry Veronica, but she is already married 
and dies in a hospital as a result of an abortion, convinced no 
good can come of a person’s trying to get even with the world. 
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A NOBLE ROGUE 
(9 performances) 


An operetta by Kenyon Scott. Produced at the Gansevoort 
Theatre, New York, August 19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Gittlesinises BLANC cr mrsieicieiote is c)syo) elejesoleis/cl einjetolere eaetaerelerisiastarsi< R. A. Rose 
Celeste: Bea tiregarid vets ets crc taleve b-cloretern crest bimvciere Reais tale Sievers Cecil Carol 
Colonel a Milford Sits cain.cuccistenn ee eee ieee ne nes Frank Howson 
WeMorita | VielASQULCZincleteisie’s can vier cetoale asieenetelais slctetsr ete Melba Marcelle 
Gratiboperetn atacreclesiercc ates) vetetaverse lelsverelsieleheretenerel nectone Esteban Cerdan 
Madame tizey Blanes scitre eacic nue Meactonreiory ts!s es eieicls Nanette Flack 
Majors Villeresticns cediee ms os ove Aes eres onteeteelen cine Robert Hobbs 
CaptaineWockyert ac. cascios <iclecieete lose ciayetamietercinsios Gordon Richards 
Wirgin ia Mitliord a sjor1s'a siete eter dese elias Merete temrelereysinrc Marguerite Zender 
LOREAL Grek Wan ay ty ACIALOIS CUCIEEC ERE oor Ole Oinnc DUO ane ad Helen Heed 
Kear eduahitte iciiaisy olsiet aicicleisicate ie alaietaiow cistetera clerseisvecs srsis Robert Rhodes 
GEaptainsD ominiqueWVioul'sercio im aierertisjoreteeiets etevesictescieveiote William Balfour 
Gaptaing © Shatighinessy,...r. econ neato scepter sis oe Alfred Heather 
PANT MOUSE s clot tigi « ate Raielee eles Winielels einen ohare Jimmie Carr 
IEW ATIG GUS Cin « Gratolotaie- spores Ciera ansravadpuove- ole alone oiehele sian sverers. sco-e Sts Andre Borice 
IR isa chevas wis Soi oce sie © aic/o\0 ee is: sienw Celene wleverelaleh Wiel ebavevells ave Marie La Verni 
MOUSE ec RESIE aliody eleyels oo idte quale ss eusate cra mlarmenere aia evens aberer es orale Irma Friend 
DEMOMeP AT TOM Ome ater siciaresieie eine svtielsl shereraneversvern a bra svstays ist te Barry Devine 
MRAPIC OT Meuavere ects, alts ecarcves ollene fo) ckiccotaieithveloionetoteneietenareNenauers apm Lionel Sainer 


Act I.—Patio of the Café Mespero, New Orleans. Act 11.—Camp 
of Jean Lafitte. 
Staged by the author. 


The romance of Virginia Mulford, daughter of the Old South, 
and Jean Lafitte, romantic buccaneer, during the War of 1812. 
Jean wins. 


GAMBLING 
(152 performances) 


A drama in four acts by George M. Cohan. Produced by the 
author at the Fulton Theatre, New York, August 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sheridan sr.tvys eis atexovatehe cc rahetarelovslareteheveierevele tibia etehelelsiers se tels Harry Lillford 
COnMEl lyr aeiet oieetc ee mera orterelaleteneerctenenevonetere te era thers: ouster Harold Healy 
WT AD OL oie sae wie latare ona oie elie (otelelanevererecals exe lavevertanua eeene eters George M. Cohan 
ESOL OCI mine: s sis yore ere's Crarenereame ota eere aieretore tiem crates 7s Robert Middlemass 
NGG WS star ctetars wio!s tale! akels/wiore vere (o)siniaveiate enters mania vetarcioye ty elsnaians Dan_ Carey 
Wardy Sle Sarernre is! Mere cide a ee che ccthayals aleve ate elaiieneieihtesin ete tuamnee Neil Stone 
DP) OKO tle yycieitn do's stavep ys: njots, oie icik <isinial ober stile, staan coe: acai aucle sierers Isabel Baring 
IBLACAOCK tis wisnereis aie o clave cave pic sietele w elemsteimie elereve oats Douglas MacPherson 
IMIAZICN «rs Wie seis eis icbacw wtalaae,'epuin 0 vial slehe'olersiene eiowsle slazeters: shavers Mary Philips 
PB LER EAM erste (pcisyelaseiaes sls, ols slots" sieta exsier her steitalaelere Gries Charles Johnson 
IVER helen crNavets 1a! ere ereteretcio ta ays .srshe loleliere toleh anche stetelsicr otal revere Kathleen Niday 
(SER) ONE San COBO NOHO LONG SAOORTE da OCObm OMT Oed ABor Theodore Newton 
IETS 1 Sle 5 SiTOS SISTER CROISIR Taian oipaiticAIome Robins Shcoot ba Goce Ernest Fox 
IEE NSS dep Doin Go OER ROEID CAIIOMOLIC G MOOSE OROOG OCT Mark Sullivan 
LEREYG KO MA ick SOIC ON RCI DERE oR BR Oa ON Ia William Gillard 


OMEN lei en en IRA Gomes nie iOS AOUIS oO g uithoind On7RO. ORO Mary Fox 
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Gap tanta iiens vale stems ayo sabe etal oPa\s) sdave o svousiaiera aiarnte ope amsranetttare Jack Williams 
HCHO WIES titel crakeus eisiacelolete's ave cee tle cevseivic ce ste ecotlewictn carter Jack Leslie 
INV ict yaa elareieta aio ourslctatss = steers alevcversie titan erere (nia store eretaetena tears Duke Keeley 
PATLOUNC Bat MPeye Uni oialabstera cla, oye 4 gr afs.cichon scarserimieiueict cis crererae Joseph Halsey 
IMESSETICE CRM reie cee ssn sree oictcle ee crore Poe tere oietahatale) act iate Irving Jackson 
MEPS MSE O Leyes ays sotara cere seid ooorayere Sree eis oles nelereuneriers Lydia MacMillan 
CHER eee eeinisinie ose crak cele ous wipnievercaie Cami wate se Edward F. Nannary 
MSSM liptretsel he tice sche cicislels acces Shate's ncatstaverne ttlote ae lates Jane Thomas 


Act IAI] Draper’s New York Home. Act II.—Dorothy’s and 
Mazie’s Apartment. Act I1I.—Draper’s Gambling House. Act. IV.— 
Knowles’ Office. 

Staged by Sam Forrest. 


Al Draper, gambler, has a letter from his adopted daughter that 
she has sailed suddenly from Europe; that she is accompanied 
by a young man named Braddock and that they are temporarily 
in hiding. Before Draper can learn more, the police report the 
discovery of the dead body of the girl in an obscure hotel. She 
has been killed, apparently, by a blow in the face. In an effort 
to track down the murderer after the police fail, Draper makes 
friends with two women friends of Braddock’s, Mazie and 
Dorothy. Just as he hopes to fasten the crime on some one 
known to them, Braddock confesses. 


SOLDIERS AND WOMEN 


(64 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Paul Hervey Fox and George Tilton. 
Produced by Lew Cantor at the Ritz Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Cts CoE aI te ale eye cfale\s a) ovovleiale, 9.0/0 \cis\a:s s/ois.o/e:aveleloca olsrs¥svars neste ie Oe 

i arat iri 
ATE AC ALO sl aleisveeearsioral si she elope o.c/nisie: sia alae eal icieietslels WeinksDe leva 
CAplameiipe EDL ANCI ars s(s19 ss 0s ccs, sisis/ecsloici aia's ovaleratel stator Derek Glynne 
Maptaislaike PATHOIGS 5:5 '5:di's ails cisis/ 1a sie, oie /ojsles, eel 0 ainlslons Leonard Mudie 
HTL CONA VIA OM Pe IRCVTONCS ore,0, «0.6 > 1010) 0/01 0's010 4 evsi61 ane ayelee Clifford Walker 
MAGHURICH E ALHIO creccric oie) vie sieig.e cisros Wise sid ocx ene aiaimeanerste Edward Fielding 
Polonem fan eitcnie st swlelevtensc ceofe ose bistriel ate ic cveieiee Montague Shaw 
Aitewtenant) DOnaldsOtl. cers o «- cco 5's > 0 ¢.0'0 vise evslerele G. P. Huntley, Jr. 
Ty tG Ey IES TB Ona LOA Goede Ooo cacocs Violet Heming 
ETCLE MEAT IIONG crateia'e'e'p clefts old ola lose sseloh Patel s © 9f8/apaie erase! el avere Verree Teasdale 
WACHLEN ATE NL ABOM soo1sieraie(s ollie 5: 610.9,0 0 aiprelosee's.® aelnisin Reginald Sheffield 
Trooper OCIEMANTY «are </.0 0 0 01<s0 6:00 ole (sie «:dualais Robert Bunce Williams 
MEGODEL PVN 41 SOI volts, velo soe! sls aint sl<iever. 010) ¢kelnisialse siere euslayein Basil Hanbury 
Viet a tetetelavsis eialeletarsis ce aiels''sieielalive'shs/p/ers a leie aisle clsis wlalate store Ruth Rickaby 


General Sir Charles Conant, K.C.B., K.C.S.1I.. D.S.O....A. E. Anson 
Acts I, II and III.—In an Obscure Military Outpost in Baluchi- 
stan, Northern India. 
Staged by Joseph H. Graham. 


Brenda, wife of Col. John Ritchie, bored by the monotony of 
her life at the British military post in Baluchistan, achieves a 
passion for the handsome young Captain Clive Branch. Repulsed 
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by Branch, who admits his love for the wife of Captain Arnold, 
Brenda seeks revenge by shooting Branch. In the dark she kills 
Arnold instead. Circumstances point to the probable guilt of 
Branch and Brenda gloats over his plight until she is herself un- 
covered as the murderess by the astute General Sir Charles 
Conant. 


GREAT SCOTT 
(16 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Howard E. Kock. Produced by 
L. A. Safian at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IVES SHINS COL a iets oiias*) eis iake,o¥s coe lci, oioieveropelelatehelereragsiers ais) als Ethel Strickland 
PARTIE SS UNPSON 6a -e:5:siere veo eiat siete es Meee elettinwiels cate eee eeeee Mary Roth 
ake SeS Cott spars cteisiels ators s ots os ememalOnle Creme eee emisucicere Walter Horton 
MES ITMS COLE a rayetareleucieici=.clacss\alcteversioterena crareterctermec ators = Millard F. Mitchell 
Dela CO YN. BS COUb erevclasste oteverse eters (svarsterers evetereteratereterel anions serene Ray Harper 
Irie AWPU erin GO connie ae Ss Ona OHO OD OUe DOmOOIO Adele Ronson 
Ys. Wi atsSona.atiertectele sare oghot ate odveem een ie nettle tits Dean Raymond 


Acts I and III.—Kitchen of the Scott Home. Act I1.—Outer Of- 
fice of the Watson Can Company. 
Staged by Albert Bannister. 


Delancey Scott, given a college education by his hard-working 
father, returns from his graduation full of theories and book 
learning. Neither his father nor his dumb brother Lem think 
much of his knowledge, but his mother is his friend. Delancey 
goes to work in the mill with his father and brother, stirs the men 
to strike, wins the hand of the daughter of the mill owner and 
finally works things out fine for everybody, thanks to his educa- 
tion. 


SWEET ADELINE 


(234 performances) 


A musical comedy in fifteen scenes by Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, 
music by Jerome Kern. Produced by Arthur Hammerstein at 
Hammerstein’s Theatre, New York, September 3, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Serccant) Ma lotse scrote sicko esis]. oseys isis oLeceilsiemictereistenaese Thomas Chadwick 
PATS USE treet aren aia eleva sieters cfeteve cerete eho! eicrelete tn sretatasonorerste re George Raymond 

OP aie be efetste rele. Usievele ote vaxsiete bjsete ele lereyerererein¥e eiglemsisisieiel eye Violet Carlson 
mil SGhmidtiiect cctcccctecs s cele vtec lets orsietete ctetetere ereterers Robert Fischer 
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I NEG G50 00 0oO De DUAR OO OORT OOOO CHD OOS TUDE OSD. a0100 Helen Morgan 
Nelive tae teratsicicica sis © © Sis mic ai erahcveve sere ee erevarassheneloveie Givers Caryl Bergman 
Pee rere ee cenit ataicr tah Pach her chs Save viai soe whee mers ae Irene Franklin 
Paiste cleileice 9 s\o.0\s'-\s s1ss.0 sicinissinicis a acie Robert Emmett Keane 
PPomeMareie sere oa. be oss e.f.a dao tees noes Maeda Max Hoffmann, Jr. 
RUB DR CEERI A Veter hie assis ia p14 «Gore araicre eels letelevs ete SS Charles Butterworth 
NBCEOR ote clete etre eis aVeNe sla! sal oh ctatels oscil haraleFePulicye retaravuia niente tee Jack Gray 
Ord eely entre ree toto bin te als tater eee wa ee Re cKn Tom Thompson 
Colmnel Larne 508 Sais sa eae Ra ROE eviews ate ere Martin Shepard 
MSRCRS eee tarer iets ote hare stots loaf china? cava label atatetalavanate ataraorote eetleteiovatane Bicteretete Gus 
Wea atts ees o558 n8s dos oha mis eM ee ear ese ene re Darran Will 
ANTES DAY oeiateie sis 47s 51s wis (ne 0 we a are eis hie ovale alaWololslelarsie’s Robert Chisholm 
SHA 1 (Se- ss Sons epon bee aon Ib ob oee nn pon hODooneODKe bo Harry Vokes 
LOGGER So cic (io aa amo eS Copp ODODE SocUDomoGcopEOcEe De Se Wally Crisham 
LGM ESA LMU are ale lols tio,(0 so 7 fern lalaltesa tata love iefatoToloienretaleterteor John Seymour 
PUAN nS CLEAR eis oe. a 3 %a'%e 's caccratade tate anchcte loko teetaletele latetohe otere sete Len Mence 
CESS IGS a ocones cocogpepOGHouG dapcuGGhadusoondas George Djimos 
MMatzies O ROUGE ys ici. ov cde stasis Meieeertelersle arta ca anoint Helen Ault 
Lea! Cerra 65 Gore dro co.8 fo ba oUnabSDueaa aoe William Shepard 
PEE OD Sint oss inie cin laasera aie oie far.wrays ive wie. diiare eto eaveteetnere niente Martin Shepard 
MEEDES Stee cette e ote ale tte e blavstsve bre bcs tate eo rere le Borrah Levinson 
sorry Bealls Geers inte. sieisisiaks avvler ota auorn wake coterie Jerry Jarnegan 

OWN SE BIOOALA . c.aletera cise s ons, cicbeveleheise cis oesacrante Gree Jackson Fairchild 
abe mUaAGe sire ids winis cree te: sjadic. nt are dG ne mooie aaa Ben Wells 
PACA DD Ys cinteierciacisterecevelets exe fose exaiee avcianese starsieree rie mietenen toner e econ Tom Rider 
OlaESporte snc os s.s ctu <table s <ecite e siae eames coe Harry Esmond 
MOC ete a relaiele GOI ol enevete s.e-9 die « ,'9 b WintenmiereinjalelelevelsveePeetere George Magis 
AMATI NOLTLOIN sta Me oars sashes 56:55 ware lauded Wise ovarele: <loheweNete ors Jim Thornton 
ELCSEL MV ANG IDOLE DAG s:che etnies sue sisueveesegse shareisinde suchas slelalors Sally Bates 
PUMA NLG es wD Nca Vivre ta telalege ais sie ois sore see oe a sie raya oielommiagelsvereve erates Peter Bender 
George Smith’s Girl Band....... Frances Flanigan, Polly Fisher, Jo- 


sephine Rice, Mabel Thilbault, Gertrude Clave, Laura Mutch 
Act I.—Scene 1—Schmidt’s Beer Garden, Hoboken, 1898. 2—A 
Hospital Tent-Near San Juan Hill, Cuba. 3—Kitchen Entrance to 
the Schmidt Home. 4—Under the Stage of the Olympia Burlesque 
Theatre, the Bowery. 5—Stage and Auditorium. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Corridor in Front of Parterre Boxes, a Broadway Theatre. 2—Mc- 
Gowan’s Pass Tavern. 3—Summer. (a) A Horse Car. (b) A Han- 
som. 4—Hoffman House Bar. 5—Jim’s Sloop. 6—Madison Square 
Garden. 7—The Stage of Madison Square Garden Roof. 8—On 
Fort George Hill. 9—Alongside the Lucania. 10—A Broadway 
Theatre. 
Staged by Reginald Hammerstein and Danny Dare. 


Addie, daughter of Emil Schmidt, who runs a beer garden in 
Hoboken, is a great favorite of the customers because of her talent 
for singing songs that cause them to cry in their beer. Addie 
loves Tom Martin of the steamship St. Paul, but when Tom joins 
the navy for the Spanish-American War it is Nellie Schmidt he 
favors. Addie takes to the stage, is a hit and finally makes 
Broadway. Later she discovers she loves James Day, who backs 
her show. 


THE COMMODORE MARRIES 


(40 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Kate Parsons, suggested by Smol- 
lett’s ‘“‘Peregrine Pickle.” Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York, September 4, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Commodore Trunnion, retired from the navy, refuses to give up 
the sea. His house is fitted out like a ship and he retains certain 
members of the crew, including his mate, Mr. Hatchways, to live 
with him. When the Commodore marries Miss Pickle, trouble 
Humoring his wife because he believes she is to bear him 
a son, Trunnion is woefully disappointed by her failure to do so. 
Convinced later that she is a cheat in other ways, the Commodore 
forces Mrs. Trunnion to walk the plank and resumes his gay old 


starts. 












HaiwiGetbarorsssvsletslessielatevetscet ove voresoverejeusncleYotevalsisinretetsiorsle Harry A. Huguenot 
Maye aie cecsteretrembarsge sueiele o's\e'ets avee's'si ele actiemners ere Slarnca o Seifert C. Pyle 

Man eee Piclle?siseisite sieya cease Sos. ssalstarwiohe Stans ouecniiatase welelei es i. ack Byrne 
Watch Sereia steve tlote Sra ore’ sor olisicle wisps nue cual stoheterefaneie siskseaks\a ie aire eslie Hunt 
Mr. Hatchways.. .Charles D. Brown 
(Cfith ots rig Sg Os OGM CASON Roe oUN oma OOO CaCO 5000 oun K. Nambu 
Commodore Trunnion .. Walter Huston 
VATIRLG Shee ocstatetareis fete wus tole (alslGlinwe oyevonene oseyategslacel pmecletetor ees ves Eva Williams 


Joseph A. Donohue 
Eva PICwle acc Aeule sisers is sresis etoletaleretaletetelsveloustavstavetarsters Caryl Gillin 


Mrs Pick lets cys cireyacusteeliete « ..Ethel_Intropidi 
Miss Pickle, Afterwards Mrs. Trunnion ‘Eda Heinemann 
WEES ID stO5 og Gos COU GOO ae IDO He OC OocdoSenenane Lida Kane 
Mrs. Calano ..Lizzie Rechelle 
Doctor) Dill acts tres James Macdonald 


Sees I, If and III.—The Main Room of Commodore Trunnion’s 
ouse 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


seadog bachelor ways. 


A drama in three acts by Samuel Shipman and John B. Hymer. 
Produced by A. H. Woods at the Morosco Theatre, New York, 


SCARLET PAGES 


(72 performances) 


September 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Weatitia a EL utchinsOtts,atas’s so svoyereleretoicie ale slerestreicists 6s ere Elizabeth Council 
ErederickiS tomef cieniiscvadaaels seen acore Makine seelon ot David Higgins 
Mary) Bancroft: sci). avais cieovinisiarae eieiciele aietneis)<\« siae-s) sve Elsie Ferguson 
SON Ard Bares sistafars,s: sis oseleverers tareverorele alate ieictstevs) ovetale Donald McClelland 
Robert) La WLENCE rosie sae 4:0) ios0ls winks rete teel es aleisiois teers Robert Williams 
Niorat Mason. io ccarasa, vereveianniasnieitenuvaveleusneloneistetete: errerece,o terete Claire Luce 
IB IEEE o aorin od On MOM TOI ban OOS ONG DS OOAMO SOuL Jean Adair 
fobs Remington....... alate oneal atthe erepg tense etter ae eiste wicks tiie Lee Baker 

HCHATG RD VAIN Offer. sie saele eis. visors elect useteeieleie ciel a Moy Bennett 
Officer sCallahantsnicic nas se emeclas wei lele Gah eetke ste ona illiam Burnett 
Clerkhort ‘the: 'Courtd.c tere es ore se cintele ale alee leretnvenienic ale Archie Sayre 
GCartottate Corder... crrersiad attra cessed evs ororstetetens wieiel ollsjete re Francesca Hill 
Awe MG raha iti cas sssfecs oasis, cusje cvoicve oke¥elss yateieiereelens cle. ctalers John Costello 
Nellie@B arkel. c/ctaye ctarteie eaves diacters avbmmiaiehela nic tebwiied eerie wiclewies Sue Moore 
sAIMESHONLC GOWAN shiis tay eras ela iaasomele cite areltecuelethels Henry Pemberton 
DHOMaAsw BEEtOMnetta ns faiths cleiecsrt reve ove erletecaitel Metoete oe ore Elmer Cornell 


Sister Vier oniea eis siesccncccve ie stelece elisa oe ieravanera oleate ona ope Gilberta Faust 
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Maleriesavarec fei ecrcie ae ekyras acrerctare sicraaarereie ae tokeievalstereaee® Lilly Marne 
Agstctothe) District, Attorney... .oeecesee cece sree { John Martin 
tect Hall 

CourtsStenographers sce cvier sierieveisieleles ohare « oeiemers ert Ha 
ee Glen Snyder 

Rourt Attendants acco ve cele cre Sis oeina tee ool ot Cees A. Reno 
John Moran 


Act I—The Private Office of Mary Bancroft, New York. Act 
II.—A Courtroom. General Sessions. Act III.—The Living Room 
of Mary Bancroft’s Home. 

Staged by Ira Hards. 


Mary Bancroft, New York’s greatest criminal lawyer, agrees to 
take the case of Nora Mason, charged with the murder of her 
father, when she learns the girl’s justification for the crime. At 
the trial, when the District Attorney is about to convince the jury 
that no father would attack his daughter, Nora’s mother admits 
that Nora is an adopted daughter. Demanding the records, the 
District Attorney learns that Mary Bancroft is the girl’s real 
mother and agrees to suppress the fact. Mary insists that it be 
made public. Nora is freed. Forced to decide between her real 
and her foster mother Nora stays temporarily with the foster 
mother. 


HOUSEPARTY 


(177 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Kenneth Phillips Britton and Roy 
Hargrave. Produced by George C. Tyler and A. L. Erlanger at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, September 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


JERS AB TIEV eb eh £6 ley SAA eR CHIC ICRC CERI OW ACE ROLES RONG Roy Hargrave 
Roane yas: eM e eee cia>.o es 0's 2200s nies eae pea mets Edward Woods 
ShliRp SCRE Goncot crm AOD GVODDDTDORD ODO DOORS Penelope Hubbard 
JB CSI0 Ss a painictr GO SIRO OID OO IGE IGE Ic Inala Harriet MacGibbon 
Oren BO ME LEUTET Uisls leis clcleicte'o'cielele ‘e's els'aweisielsefetelstotetelete Betty Lawrence 
MES core VIHA I afd at Is otal she st al neice) o'el a shdislela\ atefo\ele lal sleleratets Annie Sutherland 
et GUL CC Ee RICO rE DIIGO IA To EEE ROR I RIOT MIG omc Grain julia Ha 
Mix ameeinttthertOrants fe tclelolslojelsleleiels\ate\eaisip lols) states sl siatere Louise Mackintos 
Edward Canby... ... 0c. cceccecssccessvccrcsssees » Charles Cromer 
DELO MD CLICKES Alc ate’s sistarcialaveleialalslete dis taieisl etal vehercteletotaly Matthew Smith 
PROT IS PAC AMATI IN ors ie eh tia,a/e lores Sie lole brshe Sia area ereiene Helen Dodge 
Malcolm: FF.) RO White, M-A:. 2 ccc cededdecenens Edward J. LeSaint 
SUTIN ACLEH ter creteraicis) otatecs| ata ois)slslelinelals lelaielebetele"elotatetotste Waldo Edwards 
(its se GO id eat O ORD EIGH COED MORAG DOCOny rai OOer Charles Dill 
WEA GPATH Te MUREIGI ate ie/eictcre. so e.ala/steveleelelofatsia'« eye aiate erelaieinte Edith Hargrave 
TB GEE AVIS ete cle) oral ec) eia\eiew\oiole oieiclole‘siis-sle/s1siersiafetere tele etatave ta Billy Quinn 
RSE yet COUT S etsioters i lolece/ alsin ciere ofoval siecle ld staleimiet tarereiararayers Cynthia Rogers 
igtste it 6 At CO GDOA SDE ROBO AOOE Ciok ID A Sco rin Cee tim rin Lawrence Bolton 
Students... sieciai0 Richard Ewell, John Mercer, Wm. C. Haskell, 

Edward Whitner and Everett Miller 
Houseparty Guests.......... Helen Oursler, Beatrice Holtby, Dor- 


othy Harris, Lois Benson and Betty Stoddart 
Acts I, II and III.—Library of a Fraternity House at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, During House Parties. 
Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. 
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During an afternoon tea dance at a Williams College fraternity 
house Alan Bradford is accused by Florence, one of the town girls, 
of being the father of her expected infant. Florence admits a 
reasonable doubt but is determined to disgrace Roy unless he 
raises $10,000 for her. In grabbing her by the throat to prevent 
an outcry Roy accidentally knocks Florence into the fireplace, 
where a heavy andiron falls on her head and kills her. Panicky 
with fear Roy hides the body in a cupboard and thereafter suffers 
mental tortures until he is forced to a confession. Tried and 
acquitted, he still is haunted with visions of the accident until his 
loyal roommate, Ronald Evans, helps him snap out of it. 


REMOTE CONTROL 


(79 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Clyde North, Albert C. Fuller and 
Jack T. Nelson. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at 
the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New York, September 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Walters Brokenchild!2..narcunutetstvele tel raoterecistere-s) ofe:c sis eiole Frank Beaston 
Dorothy Doyle.... Ose TRA Et TOSS RI A Louise Barrett 
Ralph Shugart.... -Hobart Cavanaugh 
Helen Wright ...Patricia Barclay 










Char lest Gold eins cotere orc /oiece suc katols arsietencreisealeneyaleacisi sletoiae rcs. Arthur Pierson 
Vi Oaretia Wy cialteetaictandle etarzin ores aoleieiel she heleietenete Sioista sheistatetate William Foran 
Bente Rupert nae ioraite Sulolprele a epareteterer chases ale a elels siecle os <bxis Donald Kirke 
Doctor’ Ay PS Workman’. <1 <ccleciieisyeicaisie «ee «le Edward Van Sloan 
Mex} Osan écooavodsusod ssc cduncsocgucasanes Consuelo Flowerton 
Sap JES Coca concKonadOs dondsodcanensammoane. Alice Davenport 
Worrawe With rOpiactersis.cisicy scaler enstele)wieveicleie/elcrarecieeteretete Mimi Lehmann 
IREAREDICE MA LIOR tins ceeictene cisie oie terme oiateteeichnielersioiete miele score Raleigh Kennedy 
Maye rescottentstsccitterlores ticwiciacsinteexerctetetarereioeia/siatac ciclo wie Audrey Berry 
ines Cat tena sentinv a cine cucic teresa else ca srersrieleaters Claire Nolte 
ISAS G6 COORG One COMO OD AE DOOR OC OG DO GUS Or Omens George Leach 
ROG ora taveteteroteletsVeveusis loc toss oleueteiovalelclaustoierstsiebsunnelakeversieiis(s)c Michael Markham 
MAS Sra vee pcie aratipvere Giskskelaoie revs caisieveietegsia ersbaletarela susie. sve,syevncs William Honohan 
Waele eperytad is otels tele gicle oiwlsratcderets wm stare rotalaialate lee wisnernate Dave Abrams 
Nila Js SOP eo oteiiG dondde code dan ooCdU dod dood oD EOe one George Lessey 
Serreant eDevitiewacvaiaeicicie cise skecaielolretecenskecsieis els] teroeeie Lawrence Leslie 
MB lin kce sed evchatets vet skcis sts Looe isiivge. o,Gkareystedelelsusieretoleinieisle eis lcieieiorelene Harold Woolf 
IA CECT VY; avehetctracsio si cisictaleie.s sisieis ercieieicister Bad -.-James V. Nolan 
Professor Murrey............. a svol shajsceseloisvs tie eioisialt elererape le Sees Al Ochs 
teas thiferceticn siete ats vole years sponses oso: elvycobeueisliolensYeteteaetn Usk ceteises cere rote Polly Clarke 


Larry Funk’s WPH Nut Crackers 
Acts I, II and III.—The Radio Studio of WPH, Chicago. 
Staged by Clyde North. 

Walter Brokenchild, announcer for Station WPH, Chicago, 
agrees to let six Junior League girls broadcast a part of their 
“Follies” program. During the broadcasting holdups invade the 
studio and rob the girls of their jewels. Brokenchild, seeking to 
do a little amateur detective work, is about to fasten a motive on 
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Dr. Workman, spiritualist, when the doctor is killed at the micro- 
phone. Brokenchild is accused of the murder, loyally defended 
by his secretary-sweetheart, Helen Wright, and eventually cleared. 
It was the Ghost gang. 


MURDER ON THE SECOND FLOOR 


(45 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Frank Vosper. Produced by A. H. 
Woods at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, September 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


EIMSH ME TOMO W  mriesiste sie! oe eis ss = « seine isle fe cases seme Laurence Olivier 
ibe? “BimGi a. sninosys bogacm: Duna pU UD Hoop cH oO HOGS ona o.e Voila Lyel 
Sylvia ween CEP LEA RE OMe falas oot cieue <javepe. ates Sys ope ore le taer eee ereee Phyllis Konstam 
BaSep HERE y ROMS Ee cieigieie!= siofo> aim le acieleiselale’s ote. a ctehere) aie Charles Brown 
MGs PRR OSCaeA CIMISAGE «caine aye ane elavdiarerd oseeiniette eg ctere a eee Florence Edney 
BE wet real AMLL APC yghai aioe yeoia c's o:'d8 « ss ecaiove en ave Cepercustengtene O. B. Clarence 
HN cLiad PONILO HG see eis Sele Sip aie Gos Fase acai eSe oe eee ee aoe George Probert 
BERN ess SRA er cee per ater rau ech ars nis os 62 incre ce ta aed potion erenens Wallouaueh reteset Drusilla Wills 
PAM Police Eon stable .icieieic.s «n> < + eet sor erone eteks thers erate Henry Warwick 
Ih JE@UGS JES es ieres oa obo eo MERU oon sao eaoO sae John R. Turnbull 


Act I.—The Sitting Room of Mrs. Armitage’s House in Bloomsbury, 
London. Acts II and II].—The Stairs and Landing of the Second 
Floor of Mrs. Armitage’s House. 

Staged by William Mollison. 


Hugh Bromilow, living in a Bloomsbury boarding house, Lon- 
don, in search of atmosphere for use in his playwriting, is dared by 
the landlady’s daughter to prove that he can, as he says, write 
just as good a mystery play as any being produced in the West 
End. Bromilow, sitting at the side of the stage with the girl, 
Sylvia Armitage, begins the recital of a story, using the characters 
of the lodgers in the house. As he talks his play takes shape, a 
drug conspiracy is revealed, one lodger is killed by another and 
most of the rest of them are suspected of having committed the 
crime. The plot proves in the end to be that of Bromilow’s 
newest play, produced the night before. 


PORGY 
(34 performances) 
A folk play in three acts by Dorothy and DuBose Heyward. 


Revived by the Theatre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New 
York, September 13, 1929, 
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Cast of characters— 









Mia rela sae cece bee claleratotavaie atel oatevevers:a0te etoterereyarate «eee..-Georgette Harve 
fake-acirt seg ways eesnatinyssaze AYeKonseete ouacsceeeeneley a oieneietciereks ast ee o/s Wesley Hill 
tly se ees Wa eeie tielete cc aids 6 chee alete eictons a nreshotcteteraisiaterafarsis (ere Dorothy Paul 
Miitige sta ceie atic a aera afeleie s+ (0 stevalsieneteve eivione wrerelstotarereeieie stores Richard Huey 
TATAM1G Were ete ete rele starerets ale eTavarsrensts iste ole ovesataver stormiareteiererat ete) ors Ella Madison 
Sporting Lal el vctereterstovs eleleytierel eyotePn viele elavatonerees srenelolerale!s Percy Verwayne 
Sent Seep oMdod UoUbee wa amcdorooDpode ns chose aad Rose MacClendon 
Robbitisiescie ctratices ele arevetelele wes o osore suet aaron sais’ Morris McKenny 
ptr eer. SAtSOCeG GTO AD BUCS ODO TORO e atc oro OOOO aCOp ..-Peter Clark 
Gates srererecolctel ory eioieleteiel evel eves) ofo\steheiavaietoistetel oteretetsienele (ata eve Edna Thomas 
Gb Tieterareteieve elotel oloreteresclallal oes (alelers iors) afeeloianerateletsteeheve/eleie/ sie Hayes Pryor 
POL Yiciccavasorsvclansheh he, oe sib Stake Fre eralole atoie a Shel ovate sl one fe raleraiers Frank Wilson 
CLOW crete te ciel io1ore)a) sisi) o's oii eeiels) eee) aialsl(stele)s/15)s\elelalslels) «is\ai sie ance Carter 
GEO NYS, BOSS cre wilctatelec cleislerciare nusiatsielereleeleleteeiae siete pianeteioie velyn Ellis 
UN AB Ee KSA Sia SOnMGOAGOODOOLS ICOUS OC Cob o0 Ss odode Frederick Smith 
USSG EEN aren 5. dina 6 jou sao od aoe On bagInoodonoUDOdOn Leigh Whipper 
Sie eo hac or oti oMeOoe pic MOnnonogoddandonsomcrop allace Hill 
Simon RAIS Laat siete) «chars "oust oci sie av e.0 olhavevela¥elsia/etalnys,el A. B. Comathiere 
Nelsonincniene:: Ser HON OO Ce On RE Wayland Rudd 


-Erskine Sanford 

The Crab Man. ...Leigh Whipper 

Men Coroner cieisressieersl ess eoveiereisreuereneteieaterstelererencrstee Garrett Minturn 

MGNIG EIEN peteretorete oferoie: cis cist elarelara eee ieteya Felix Jacoves, Walter Warner 
Act I.—Scene 1—Catfish Row in Charleston, S. C. 2—Serena’s 

Room. Act II.—Scene 1—Catfish Row. 2—A _ Palmetto Jungle. 

3—Catfish Row. 4—Serena’s Room. Act III.—Catfish Row. 
Staged by Reuben Mamoulian. 


See “The Best Plays of 1927-28.” 


Alan Archdale. 


A COMEDY OF WOMEN 


(5 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Leo de Valery. Produced by Mr. De 
Valery at the Craig Theatre, New York, September 13, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


BV cic cise cis neo vince rivies vnsiaicie seleeeecesiecss Hilda Heywood Howe 
EUR onan ameuien OS OUP ced Udoods soos OooooUONe Ge OOoe rs Ethel Allen 
HVS yar WLS Ota aust seisucl ares evcle eters terete aiateretcteherettiarsle, sitieier eat che Ruth Fallows 
Miss Blanche WP Otter scx cietus eacetonaetereievo er ion eiaioyess' eiesalets eas Jane Allyn 
PAGCEPE SE FEVAL ee oie «se eie.s tine Sea a nleieimictoteie cele cisvarsieteinte Leo de Valery 
GarmenweR od rig ueciccsccte stolen cccfesareteductelsiele aed eo elatehaveren ie Jean Downs 
IMrseViane Ker kel acm sis:..s ae) -loicererstouseaisysicias ate Theresa Maxwell Conover 
PAlscembllsottwasrrcwe cise. ccc nt t re emote ote eae ...-.Mary Hayes 
PLOPLEMGE SMU Ha siosare over sya ensuites aretetstas ete stevetet tals’ Madeleine King 
IMSS MEG WAGE) .yer0(o are, cceyereieia'se\c.elalalsiale lela qoralalaielelereisi swerve sere Ethel Mason 
UV: Ob trerstaretere'sisyeror erate lalelsialeleytevetarstefetaiotayefelsieletel< Leslie T. Peacocke 
PP ETC O Pe AOL a ysis hase leralescrstevansre vedere meneneetevor ee ereveisieve ours woe Buckler 
DOlGr esis). /asz.5:5.crsieralayarersis aubtais (atecnrenane etmralelate sitar ats arion Steeve 
IVa DOL eveveyat enc cekel che <ts] ays ova\s¥ ol ohoie) clateleterstetetetenst rate’ oieteletsiti slo Margaret Gollins 
EA DUTOCte tsi .trihale skelaytietsiolone iaeiai otere erevohetsememernnamnenveriare one Elizabeth Day 
Ae I, II and III.—Preval’s Park Avenue Apartment in New York 
ity. 


Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Pierre Preval, desired of many women, suffers their blandish- 
ments patiently for two hours and then escapes by eloping with 
Alice Elliott. 
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THE SEA GULL 


(63 performances) 
A drama in four acts by Anton Tchekov, translated by 
Constance Garnett. Produced at the Civic Repertory Theatre, 
New York, September 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Medvedenko (Semyon Semyonovitch)...........ee. Harold Moulton 
Masha (Daughter of Shamraev)..............5000- Eva Le Gallienne 
Sorm iceyot, Nikolayevitch) advices el sleens et elect Paul Leyssac 
Konstantio Gayrilovitch “Trepleviiw asicc.ccw ee cielsisiets oa siele Robert Ross 
MAN GUBinn 5.6 Gb 600 SCORE DDO QUOD OpoOGUULouDOGnooC Herbert Shapiro 
Nina (Milailovna Zaretchnaya).<.).): 2... 3.08 «ale Josephine Hutchinson 
IPGiarame AG TE GEV IIA nie sctic)e1alsis\ stares ave © aie is eehoteneie Setar neh Leona Roberts 
Dorn CVevgeny  Sergeyevitch) © co.cc cle civ civ cleltie setettiore ts Walter Beck 
shamraev; (ya Afanasyevitch):. 23.2% saci swaioutos » stele Egon Brecher 
@rigorin (Boris Alexeyevitch) 2. 02-cccccneccs veces ieee Ben-Ami 
Irina (Nikolayevna Arkadina, Madame Trepley)...... erle Maddern 
Je\y GHENT Si ES So) SHIA Ae RA OICIIE IDO PhO OO OOO oc David Kerman 
PAWEL OUSE RIAN ceteris ears eis cone wie doi 6 ecole teralersoretenmletatets Elisabeth Shelley 


Act I.—Part of the Park on Sorin’s Estate. Act II.—Lawn in 
Front of Sorin’s House. Acts III and IV.—The Dining Room in 
Sorin’s House. 

Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


See “The Best Plays of 1928-29.” The Repertory company, un- 
der Eva Le Gallienne’s direction, also revived Ibsen’s ““The Master 
Builder,” Sierra’s ‘““The Cradle Song,” and Moliére’s ‘The Would- 
be Gentleman” the week of September 16. 


A STRONG MAN’S HOUSE 


(24 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Lee Wilson Dodd. Produced by John 
Tuerk at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, September 16, 


1929. 


Cast of characters— 


oem McGarticlcat. sss os sth ie's/es.0 ee ole cs 0 s\e's e's oleieielea A. G. Andrews 
Sita COL EAE CH crete clears eral sus) cicls wisi, 6 efurbie\ So avemtelolelel yore sia Robert Strange 
(en: JB Fikes 2 SA Seago HODOORUDA Dan Caerab econ Ss sone Mary Nash 
[iGsy Us inm(jeih ho. Jae A INSEE OA ODCO ADO LATO? 0 OBA CO.Q0 Or Lester Vail 
(Bhd IRIN cote ite HARROD ODS DEI ODEO LTS OF Rae 8 albron.0 Charles Horn 
Sans ERAer iat ssle erases sisi oes oo afeleleteie’sisie a oleiwlsiciele © Howard Lang 
SWB ITOH OS Sete e slorclioyecs u's cara) e ole icueanecelolel otesaleatecestvale Robert W. Craig 
PNG crt emer tee rote tee tanier ness cise soca. ol ane.e osfeice.0 wre cucva ekasereerekwusvenecere Otten Ray Collins 
(Galicia sr tareteterctanat ace oie e: sens o.cde se ace, stacarp le telelaletaueliclelsiavs oleic ois Ross Hertz 


Acts I, II and III.—‘‘Sam’s Castle,’ Near Paris, State of LIlliana, 


Snes 
Staged by Lionel Atwill. 
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Janet Hale accepts employment as a professional nurse in the 
home of the millionaire, Sam Hamerman, with the avowed inten- 
tion of inducing Roy Hamerman, son and heir, to marry her. Her 
schemes are furthered by the elder Hamerman, who distrusts his 
son as a dreaming mollycoddle who takes after his dead mother. 
Hamerman dies, Janet and Roy are married. Learning of the 
conspiracy Roy insists that Janet shall go through with her bar- 
gain and she in time comes to recognize him as the really strong 
man in the house and is glad to accept and endorse his ideals. 


HAWK ISLAND 


(24 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Howard Irving Young. Pro- 
duced by Thomas Kilpatrick at the Longacre Theatre, New York, 
September 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


FINO AUISLEI Actefeyareienetsialevelerovelesalels alors lonelercieisiereiavsterevarsie ais Joseph Granby 
arriete © oOpericrrereieysis cove vi rece fevale i cisiaverobslatarerslereieie e\shore-clereivate Olga Lee 
Gregory Sl OAtie e:sicrsp ord ow ietels o sielelcterm ouctlt alow slopaistsrerauel ene’ Clarke Gable 
Sialle: Wess eo pecaqgsinddancocuondobeudeeendcousGosae. Helen Joy 
Ant hany- EY COije)s sredcrsleuelonstelg otelale.cis hele elevelsts cfota oe icielere Charles Halton 
Wwouisemelol listers <cs<-5. a0 sis’ sre, scel ocoresslauatensisrakaraieie¥ous: «eyersielsis) © Frances Kain 
MPABM OOpEb sa sconces ah slates sielauetelete tteretaletore eienelane ele eis Henry O’Neill 
Barker ico 2 stercssichacc.c eieisioverere ie atehe't icles shevelorels che: /olevexeterere sllese Sumner Gard 
Madeline y-Atisteni. acters oer slonsvoretcneter cvtere ere: siicls oie arstctorerete Mary Fowler 
Donald MParish sere, ate ci srtetelereteiereie oats alareteteheisselore wicceiotavee A. J. Herbert 
S all yap Rogers tare aaiereiercosistsanalescve etermveteslettoe sieleies nicis s Elaine Temple 
Wcymn RIO GENS ys civie-ss vusloco sions siuyencione orale iereielciels wis Siete! svatterei N. R. Cregan 
Captain. “Westoverss Be eins « aehieiiarteciieeie es attaetel= Walter F. Scott 


Acts I, II and III.—Study in Gregory Sloane’s Summer Home on 
Hawk Island _off the New England Coast. 
Staged by Mr. Young. 


Gregory Sloane, host to a house party on a rugged island off the 
coast of Maine, is bored to desperation by the crime talk inspired 
by one of his guests, a detective-story novelist. To prove an 
argument and stir some excitement Sloane and the novelist arrange 
a fake murder. The novelist is shot and the evidence against 
Sloane is conclusive. When the novelist returns to the house after 
dark prepared to explode the hoax he is actually shot and killed 
by a husband with whose wife he has been philandering. The 
evidence still points to the innocent Sloane. The conclusion is 
satisfying. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
(32 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by S. John Park. Produced by 
Ashcraft Productions, Inc., at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, 
September 16, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


District pAttorney Jennings: . cil. .cle sale wes se eeees J. P. Hopkins 
“sae Bradshaw Sone eicihcsis tase Sac eee haa cele tel Jack Motte 
bere CrawsOrd oxic ccc oniss.cle'bs emis asue eu seete ones Walter Regan 
ES Ba yee Millerss oc Pcs SRS as Saleen oe avs Sales Lita Torgerson 
ISLES 8 YSIS tg ROAR OAT OODEO DAD BSCR ARO ap oa.c Eleanor Hayden 
ers decide Sos CU GOCE OODOOO UASnOMOA sadopa sctaoedo Tewks O’Dare 
Enanecbor, Brennaae fos d..i5.c c.cle cists Ccieia anteater tee Walter Ayers 
ist VAid. Hospital” Interne s.2.0..05 0 os cee ciclenitee nice Del McDermid 
PSAGICMIVY at in SAeyctctele ster cck cs) aiel alehelavaiss ieee erenatels Kitty Robinson 
Uruk ys 9 Dei aaa Don SBA etic aan ao coa oe ator William Walcott 
COPOBET eos eter a x era oleae a\e 6 wietaince ciate emeteiote ei cee Ernest Pollock 
Mate e bec iiy ene Sota ielcr sso wire > 0) e pictclseaibiaws ecole lurepeierars Babe Morehouse 
DI DELECEIVE sore cies s oeracee ceca nice aij snisale eae earecestane Frank Lengel 
Acts I, II and III.—Law Offices of the Firm of Bradshaw and 
Crawford. 


Staged by S. John Park. 


John Bradshaw, Philadelphia’s crookedest lawyer, has accepted 
$25,000 from Robert Crawford, law student, and taken him into 
partnership. Suspecting that he is being cheated, Crawford starts 
an investigation that exposes Bradshaw as a tool of Philadelphia’s 
gangdom. During the investigation Bradshaw is shot. His body 
is being rifled by Crawford and others when he comes to life, 
thanks to his bullet-proof vest. Crawford is not discouraged. 
He goes on exposing crooks, even to the highest higher ups. 


FIESTA 
(39 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Michael Gold. Produced by Experi- 
mental Theatres, Inc., at the Provincetown Playhouse (Garrick), 


New York, September 17, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


GHATAD 6 oekie omen Oe BRO D CA OnURGS ane: Charles ae aany, Jr. 
TENG ond G ao ORO COO ORE SOOO ION OOb.cm Cneee n Allen Nagle 
MEGA S SET eaiaiee onal ereloleie 6.2 ececeie elelacsieitis suai sie etes sisie ma Harold Garry 
TROVE. 326 GeS bao EO A OOO AAO SIE er Edward Segal 
UGE, ots en 6 LOO GR OA OEORICOORUrOD G6 POSOSAaIad Arnold Mirante 
Aram LAC OLNe stripes) 3 ayste.s(e\ «12 21a ocays lstelete aelale,elaielessie sivteccter es Paul Dorn 
TM TES See, AOS SO So CD ARE DOOOROOD TORE OCT a DDO Danben es Martin Glee 


TEEOE 06 Aptiromoco RON edne DE ONDDA ID ADDO ONO AnD ao Ruth Chorpenning 
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Pty OP OR Ce Grd cr aOeGe anc.G@aDconoooancnp.cubuogin: David Fields 
Misia oe svaraaie ole: aie oie.sietods tere hag A otaue, date bael areata sy eiexcrs =).9 William Martin 
DD OTE elt eG tevarst oat vrs oreo ora re1 ou ttolayovelorein ioyer sMetetete rateleboie cleats Jack La Rue 
Doma Pui Saigers epaveleieletctaisdesoyepevate lars ioepavepersiensneeVerelonats Beverly Sitgreaves 
DOM VESUSislare ac% ste olathe tes ohare ae ate eetece co eMernveletelcteiees Warren Colston 
Dom EA ii Ge aie oleielsy cl chats eve! sta'nvenetalckelerel ataietareletateiey<ieter= Carl Benton Reid 
Gaadalupe nee cists rielers isis eels oleracea state rseietsreite Virginia Venable 
San tiag@ictssictcic © os sfawidiee sistas cuoinie oan pias eeemeneetere eickol c George Tobias 
Uiniehe VB epe ez scragexcstrate acers cregslel deraan. ohegslepnissesuscsherenetonerar on Keith Stillman 
Ama doravet sees ls «fetcie ate cosine ih oie eich aa ar aiete abavenercttelecaove ole David De Sisto 
SHerish terete iets pelons eicierersverchelerelelsieielersverelasouateteionstera tet Josef Lagarovici 
Tomibolaw W oman yc ojait ats taco nici oioya.se tay ere velonslozeretoke eiaietevarese! ols Virginia Rose 
Jha WEvaeshre (Ero AG ono oude dco coo anon tec acdooadacon Sophia Delza 
Fiesta Ensemble..,.... Henry Petersilie, Benjamin Taly, Philip Roll, 


Sidney Kline, George Buyante, Albert Rosen, Leon S. Birnbaum, 
Charles Sardisco, Anthony Grey, Donald McHenry, Kemble 
Knight, Eugene Grossman, Richard de Merino, Lillian Okun, 
Maide Huneker. 
Dancers....Anita Case, Esther Junger, Brana Ghorn, Darly Urritia, 
Malie Urritia. 
Acts I and III.—Main Room of Rancho la Loma. Act II.— 
Scene 1—The Plaza of the Town. 2—A Place in the Woods. 
Staged by James Light. 


Don Enrique is a patriotic revolutionist who returns to his 
ranch imbued with the doctrines of Sehor Tolstoy, whom he hopes 
to emulate. He brings with him Guadalupe, war orphan, 15 years 
old and beautiful, who symbolizes Mexico to him. He hopes to 
refine and educate Guadalupe and through her convince his peons 
of their possibilities. His mother, Dona Luisa, considering him 
visionary, advises Guadalupe to forget Enrique and run away to 
the fiesta. His brother, Don Felipe, follows after and seduces the 
girl. Enrique, enraged, seeks to kill his brother but the bullet hits 
a peon instead. 


STREET SINGER 
(191 performances) 

A musical comedy in two acts by Cyrus Wood and Edgar 
Smith; lyrics by Graham John; music by John Gilbert, Nicholas 
Kempner and S. Timberg. Produced by Busby Berkeley at the 
Shubert Theatre, New York, September 17, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Ma beleB to wii eerersiefe a ayoye eiotacey adia iota io iaiotalopeleystevatetansleteceli\e ca riers Jane Alden 
HRGIINIG sere, a/eleerelolsiale svelsinferalsre plelalalercsietelonelsterateletalelssterel= Nick Long, E 
(GEC ss Seu Udaarntorcte cr rric Oo cOUAr crore ScenGs.e Ruth Shields 
Manavervot Cafe: Royale vcnsess snout etme mee has eee Phil Reep 
Ciena Iolo. doiaborcnobetionc uoDoboroan.coGnoumooncos Ed Garvie 
WUE Gs .c7r CIDOB ESS Me AID DODLD Ochotoe OOS dOmOaiaoe Peggy Cornell 
NViaSLCR Ate ce ierchacehicie Gls eva Poe aah See ROE Shane Jack Kelley 
ZOHO C-23a0 op ODO BOR ORS HOY COODNOOS O00 05,0 dO anonuanc Nell Kelly 
Ou Servers tcyeiele ereveisiels eieveletaisve Nicicaisre creer Harry K. Morton 
UO Ss cic AQIG IE ROSE RO rach con atc siactoriac c cites cons Andrew Tombes 
DOORMAN sob eaccite rss a sim lars Giokers ce tenciolel sea elaeetetee ene Walter Johnson 


IT St ML OULISU Maire cet cee Cenieleee on lttolee ee ace Don Cortez 
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ECON GMT OUERIEE SI cic, Cas oath SN shan svar Sionaidosciete.'n oon eunlaraaeteranens Frank Gagen 
ICAO ic tetet teria erehaia aes et atin sbiaper tl sievaveNorarsieie) sm o.6'%. ave) oseves ol oterevericrate Kay Ross 
POU Fie Sart crere eTch areola ove oral a otete vavoliovctel cyanstevares svar dvenevaveravanetenren Cesar Romero 
POEL ECE ata ar Parone vee Naat ova’ op Ot ota lovadeva terete) cfaverével'svasalev entradas Queenie Smith 
GeOree se cae. Cs Seale AAs OA Pe ee Od oe er eee nas Guy Robertson 
PTERECE VOL ME OUCE sis aver syst aratctatere cralsipi sy ch suevata ene) sbavetana stareyencnate Frank Lalor 
Pires pASenE Tole E OllGe. oF cic nels s Mas ee sit:2 Bao A sass esos Bentley Stone 
Second Agent rol Police a careste sictetes tet nieve etn svewie.a ob Larry Hogan 
ENED ARON costars ec viocals elvis e cise lela shal ohe oetarotete tee role vcs Grater immy Lyman 
Ih g rel | aC I OCIS ICICRIOOI TCI ICO: Iroc ae udrey Maple 
Toads Waa AS EE re lote otal ole lots toheo ie tals toletelshafeds skatetoetne fa wrs, ove ete eta Phil Reep 

anagersot Holies Bergeresc.3.04.0 0 scr ao s/s 4.40. oe oe Walter Johnson 
Theater atten dante. <iscis sso ve. setae sees Ouasieces-ne ee any Lyman 
LENE Seo Se eer SIM OORS OU DIG DORE OIC C eh OI RRC Ons arian Palmer 


Act I.—Foyer of the Cafe Royal in Paris. Act II1.—Scene 1—Re- 
ception Room in George’s Summer Place. 2—Foyer of the Folies 
Bergére. 3—Green Room of the Folies Bergére. 

Staged by Busby Berkeley. 


George, rich and amorous, meets Suzette, a beautiful but poor 
flower vendor, and becomes sufficiently interested to want to make 
a lady of her. Suzette not only becomes a lady but also a leading 
dancer at the Folies Bergére. George almost loses her at the ap- 
pointed time, but recovers her for the finale. 


* STRICTLY DISHONORABLE 


(321 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Preston Sturges. Produced by Brock 
Pemberton at the Avon Theatre, New York, September 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 








Grier bab alll BSS SONS TIC CRO PIONERO SRC REE Tac mannasbnd John Altieri 
PMA Eacl Oe tae coie eine te ale aise cia) ole aia! orale (alain ecahe alioladh ateveretoval crete Marius Rogati 
EE OTIASGOIA TIO Vote s\s iol assis isieloielel'axe einisreiehsle sisieloreTe .--William Ricciardi 
Wittd Zee De TDBeY vin. cta mace tcl ploras 6 srsterne's.srachelp ginieisie.® 210 Carl Anthony 


Henry Greene.... -Louis Jean Heydt 
Isabelle Parry.... ....Muriel Kirkland 
AC ATE UD OER ALG Ole ie eG coke seas) ster bipia te incase) 2 Bick es! se ele Tullio Carminati 
Patromnan eMaliGan. dees cine ces 6 cet cole italons Edward J. McNamara 

Act I—The Speakeasy of Tomaso Antiovi on West 49th Street, 
New York. Acts II and III.—A Rear Apartment Upstairs Over the 
Speakeasy. ; 

Staged by Mr. Pemberton and Antoinette Perry. 


See page 147. 


THE CROOKS’ CONVENTION 


(13 performances) 


A farcical satire by Arthur Somers Roche. Produced by Irving 
Lande at the Forrest Theatre, New York, September 18, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Alice Fiomesiantesessiciesisuesexoleceiege\puesecesssejelere\aievese¥orsteisterotereiels = Helene Dumas 
Edward Sj blasringtomis sie ciisieisiisiieieoiecieisieieteteas oa ieiee Joseph Sweeney 
Stevie he -avettela, eco: elaveessiasa(lsvaielestisle svolelorstelelsrttercicia tise te. sins sie Pat Kane 
Juadge’ Console jays .siei0,2;0,006,<:syops;syeisssisisresrejecebensislsteet sta scetejore te O. T. Burke 
BRUTE Ae eR ctePe a. aligns ava ore. aie) or steceso’ areronalm tenner aisuatets enciseteette John O. Hewitt 
Abigail eebatbee:s pio ow ise ne ake silane euers «Oss eu sue ree Reet S USCS Louise Perine 
Paes a) op LARIMLONS) foie ietaioelereivio wie ole s\s)ellniolesieiersiteiele William Thompson 
INoalis With erStneis.c vs x'a arse 31s avers) s\s-sloveienslstmlsfe spefsterelaiclels af ec Will Marsh 
Senatofmstevens, Digs Bil” 5 cir cteisleiiciatsmistenverere is Joseph Burton 
SergeanteMeConnell |. 2i5.- -.ctcis'e se cisiv als orelsteieiciie siosie Frank Horton 
SRevival emmevUnt crs sve. sls\o.01s: 1 )asiece: vies alclelolapetereleiciean sie sicteyers Stuart Fox 
GS trad Cha he icty ota bees ave cae: s: atieuigcevata o's svezelavayhoieds stersietoneatere: = Charles Slattery 
Roberty Gildadinas srornakecsle ckarouale -.aielelareeiche cpetere troverers hers aes Leo Donnelly 
Reed Harmon..... Sloveidies nicichsieitd.c, spsneyerevetetenetehexcrataale Gay B. Kingston 
Thess Viellow | Kid soc cciavese: ofa oeiegieredslouctaotaforakegerssstenereiocenererete Tom Blake 
PL in) COMA ararclorevetet ste aie) o1s oinle) vist ai cle iel-lorereraaetetstaienetararvetare James T. Ford 
ack mNl ami er St rouesste slerousicie = sicteinerckare iaiorerreleterloteterveeishelerele John Burkell 
S BIG we CRDIC a ietergieeis's seis e'e''ase1e a 0\e) w svete alee nysierciatsiae efip Eleanor Hicks 
Badwer > Rates ores < iis svas Systane s: steletionsyereve sks loie eter =, spaete el spars Kay Mallory 
Latte Nel a 6 saveparase «o's onsserns ie oss<esatal suategereteler oie veisyers sneieserare Natalie Frees 
JakesSternberg cicitae sieves ole deotarc ave sudlencerete adhere eetciere Milton C. Herman 
Samil RavisiOt fo cvere’arasd « 10:s' </sincanigiessieleloere ialelel stousustonsyera| ole John O. Hewitt 
MPazariivereteye cieiete erat s'e ttecetata covets arotanctereimeanelartiet to rereye ts J. Carroll Naish 
Ballot Boxy Sa wieys;. steve ote vic oievere si aie a elelcrsioteistererekes «cstelete Frank Horton 
Captatngey em nin gs as cvercisis cis cloreyeiclsy oletelateiarcieiers cistaeteless teres Clifton Self 


Act I.—The Office of Mr. Harrington. Acts II and III.—A 
Ballroom in the Ritz-Plaza Hotel. 
Staged by Leo Donnelly. 


The leading crooks of the country, in convention assembled, are 
converted to a better life by “Revival” Hunt at about the same 
time leading citizens organize to combat a crime wave. As a re- 
sult of the crooks’ conversion the country is thrown into a state 
of turmoil. There is no work for the police, banks close for lack 
of business, the churches have no sinners to save and even the 
home is threatened. When the crooks go back to work the coun- 
try returns to normal. 


CAPE COD FOLLIES 


(30 performances) 


A musical revue in twenty-eight scenes, book and lyrics by 
Stewart Baird, music by Alexander Fogarty. Produced by Cape 
Cod Playhouse at the Bijou Theatre, New York, September 18, 
1929. 


Principals engaged— 


L’Estrange Millman Ellen Love 

Corbet Morris Dorothy Llewellyn 

Deva Sanne pes Glaenzer 
eter Joray athr H 

Cecil Clovelly Vera Taree: yea 

William Watson Betty Barr 


Bobby Fulton Mary Rose 
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Douglas Beddingford Peggy Ellis 
Kenneth Burton Norma Mason 
Thornton Boatwright Justine De Paul 
Lloyd Nolan Elvira Jones 


Staged by Stewart Baird, dances by John Lonergan, 


ROPE’S END 


(100 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Patrick Hamilton. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Theatre Masque, New York, September 19, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Wivara ani ran dM ss csic(sc.osic oasis deve Dee aeeareces Sebastian Shaw 
Charles mGranilo ais caveic xin oicis a erwis/sine sitet tere ns relate Ivan Brandt 
SBOE a rete eta oral a) fe.oie ceslete rnc whogelalarrekowe alert oe aersis miereiatelone John Trevor 
Rene tHe RAG LAT are) noi talovaiis/eyo\@'s; ayavelaisiatievapavateracNevereraeet Hugh Dempster 
LESS iSieG Vial Oe ene) See ee aera TAO Gidit Margaret Delamere 
Siz jounstone, Wentleys dctcmisctess ore oisets ot clale sie Phere Samuels Lysons 
BAe Sem Eby e eae 090 ole in eysi vieesaia wi Sts p  cicaio-e etaderersteherelesevecnere Nora Nicholson 
Reape re CAEN ects cusia cei sole ie/ollsimligns ce) Sie loca ni shasustaiemore ee wee Ernest Milton 


Acts I, II and III.—Rooms in Mayfair, London, Shared by Bran- 
don and Granillo. 


Staged by Reginald Denham. 


Wyndham Brandon and Charles Granillo, Oxford students, 
strangle the son of Sir Johnstone Kentley for the thrill of the 
crime. They drag the body to their rooms, crowd it into a chest 
and invite a party of guests for tea, including the dead man’s 
father and aunt. Tea is served from the top of the chest in 
which the body reposes. One guest, Rupert Cadell, also slightly 
erotic, gradually fastens the crime upon the hysterical boys and 
prepares to see them hanged. 


NIGGER RICH (THE BIG SHOT) 


(11 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John McGowan. Produced by Lee 
Shubert at the Royale Theatre, New York, September 20, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





besarte Mrs tree aio ole wie 6/a0i8ta.e epar atszeis alslosieiieine Roderick Maybee 
GIG ECL AGS ele alaisicr et aiald ciate ele e'eielé «1 e/o1eitys\Nejalersi erates Spencer Tracy 
Pilaice sp ccavee te eceseenatats one, oleic: a exercise leisnelezess steterstatain hase ere atererd Don Beddoe 
Mrs. Adelaide Hibbard 
MICTONGE PACS eels cio sis ato simishelcl eWGmieleleuiaeteions ccc slctetee Elvia Enders 


RV MICO ly rata cts /sc-cve S.nxols, o.ajeie.die paws S aaayaleuiaiticisie sismttls Eric Dressler 
GCM EAtILse Sstaleota sete a eevee sce sia) aieiaisca oho nlovelc eeste s oiale eit John A. Butler 
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Mike Kelly, a hero in war, a “heel” in peace, after sponging for 
years on his friends, particularly “Gunny” Jones, wins a stake 
He moves to the Ritz, assumes the high 
hat, forgets his friends, steals his former colonel’s girl and flies 


backing a race horse. 
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NinaisW elrnams citer cicsvalsieis oles aisle cistsie so ste otelatarareretatore ..--Helen Flint 
Ray‘ Goletite taitistectas’s seis aidiieltjs « eioleteihetetatel tetstapeterettels Franklyn Fox 
Gu nye) Onesie rete cs cree 410 ne) ope aiata bhoratenaletele aietervevere sia > Richard Taber 
Martininterss ctl Mardigieaivieisite sere € 0 oes s.sipcevipievercie misneteva svepsusiet Rikel Kent 
"EUG eT e:cis'eveietersiore siete’ ovetel elalsiole.ereve efatetolaremtensterttetoysie eters William Lemuels 
Gatesis sorties sla dorsselevsloveleisvore:sieraie. oie ove wisleietteletsVelatateneYelevorele Gene West 


Acts I and III.—The Dugout Club, New York City. Act I1.—A 
Sitting Room in a Suite at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
Staged by John McGowan. 


high until a market crash strips him of everything he has. 


wanders, down and out, back to the Dugout Club for ex-service 


men, makes over his insurance to “Gunny” and kills himself. 


A comic opera in two acts by Harry B. Smith and Fred de 
Gresac, music by Victor Herbert. Produced by the Jolson Thea- 
tre Musical Comedy Company at the Jolson Theatre, New York, 


SWEETHEARTS 


(17 performances) 


September 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sylvia, Princess of Zilania, was hidden as a babe in a tulip bed, 
found by Paula, the laundress, and reared as a commoner. Prince 





Sylvian erincess ofeZilania «crepes eiictaleieietsreislelele7etelae viens Gladys Baxter 
Prin Cem EL rany, vetmerste steve r oes! a etererel slvucte areretolenetere eie/clerers Charles Massinger 
GATS saya oroherelslolejar + taereherloletelaisi~ ofelelsioieleleieriels(simiate Genevieve Naegele 
SMITE G llegstavcxaterettne toni enexeseteicici srsaci wuerencretetavaleversvatave cteienere-cvcie Richard Powell 
RR edly aayete, Sreveterove lane ave siete ne arcts,-« poeta etetederstereyichel ona laliare cle tate rets Flavia Arcaro 
aiewtenantu. Karls y.4 asta ciucreras curtis elsiovewehe ee isieasnekess vate eleke Paul Davin 
LGM eLel vale tie sby: serie erecta lereteraieetalelste excl cielsis Wm. J. McCarthy 
PELLUSH Vall Ot OTD ere cre pial ereielacoere tone crys eemeeeectatevchelele Detmar Poppen 
PAtisticle) @amichenrctsycrarerei sic uaker ostete oieiete eieieveiel <ie/siereiaronarere Lee Daly 
NEATICULE ayeyareteis) Suslexesererererer a eieial a @ Mrorsionece oisteiae etetelisi's ove evareitte Wee Griffin 
(GTB EUG iar se ccenetal ey aie tarerepcy shave citiereneme ouatorevertieveperacelsrexeiee'e Mary Thurman 
BAD CLES cia rsievs cus wnsarnesel enolate Reltecl a aire ae eterno = oe aiemictere Edith Artley 
WEISEULOR Saves oeisiethevaishe sate sbaraler Dlorstere ahs ons Toeeie veils chs: cholerae Lisette Braddock 
PE OUMEELE a caueceaierols ace congialeeeietatey Sioneuerctatniere vaieesneiere telaie: ace Florence Cazelle 
INES aV cl Soe MeG OO IORI Oe OOO OO.5 200 COD otro ee Ethel Lynne 
Captain Hottventc;.o.: cram reais olelers aterere eoeeuste res tersistel sieve ate Roland Tudor 
BirstoF ootimans tices ei oc svevevislpic-a s-cie ois traaterelelees ccnmeenels Donald Catlin 
ECON GL HOOtMIAM + .72 cyeiesetayeiehslorsiekessie eho crake clekeiovsysiere Bronek Wrobleski 
(COOPERS ais Bintan PO DIR OAC OU.GO5 UOTO AO SC On ree Lucyle Keeling 
Wisdaimf aliGinl sys ses suereyciste wisievereis crokeneeenve ..Frances Baviello 
Village Belle.. .. Sally Galbreaith 
MVEnlita rey Girls. cous velcro eisnere io eine aieiaualyerors eters .....Frances Moore 


PT eral ds susie cieleiarsielercuaisiovs aisieie a eceteiets rere aroleve Mtareteretal ars Cecilia Stockdale 
Lucyle Keeling 
Act I.—Courtyard of the Laundry of the White Geese, Bruges, 
Belgium. Act II1.—The Royal Hunting Lodge, Zilania. 
Staged by Milton Aborn. 
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Franz, wandering through the laundry, comes upon Sylvia, loves 
her and is frightfully glad to discover later in the evening that she 
is of royal blood. 


SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY 


(8 performances) 
A melodrama in two acts by Philip Dunning. Produced by 
A. L. Erlanger and George C. Tyler at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
tre, New York, September 23, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PP IOASIOR ISLET GEL la 5rs:sielpiars elajs a 5ioi0 assess ecohalstahere isis tarevar sie stele Anne Forrest 
Macks Richard ast tlate cic ctolelerers’scte sive patel ave leinntate, o Pewee Ralph Theodore 
Gharlie Eten tetas 50 ie:0)5 gw ersisreis 's)aja'e atopy, sa)'vye ait oxereioce a aie George Barbier 
PMS R VE tote ae oe ioic’s Rises ol cie Fs wteata Siete Me otarerorate Thomas Coffin Cooke 
Mosep tifa Davids feics.. eevee elec vc oh eivhaelcidete<ntreiate John Sharkey 
Ute OM ATEAMI OS TRESS pe eslniel tells ots fake ein oho munlojsristareitersiele ctateteietere J. J.. Hyland 

BEEA ab tetictiot eta ttis/ais (oipvore' eters’ oo aan: erie baie 01 obs: eve malavelsvetseieraiire Joseph oodburn 
ES SMe Dy ts, oats calle ello fo pis. d sosvaes So. bin Slane wre alee taerets cs cakes aere Robert Lynn 
WATE et ere tas rotcjeia = cece akais se ai'd) 4) oro sol eraielavorertiersaioce’ ere Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
BNO Were ie ead stele sis ocieig acs dic/Giaiee's-clpalals © gittehare tenes eee James Keane 
PGA IL ICINTR ES BICC Eat isiels alsisi si )s sys m sis wilsi vis/olajs evens -e siaieleelale Hermann Lieb 
Mir ternative chard So sie eis sro: o:06'ayoneisicie eociaiels eer Dorothy Blackburn 
APLLOMY ACC ers crolese nts aiesaiss Craisia ns’ eysin iain aid oharebetale storeiaieves Bobbie Steele 

REQ Creel aie acral oio ies oo Oi wise wisn e's nels wisield eae Sattinracsie Joseph Crehan 
Na; REN CENTER Beetle oi allavo ose, 4 onarvoralaieie.s. 3103-31 Sisie’oreuase-ousre seannieisaetaincs Elsa Ryan 
EWE DIR acieys cierajentarelets cloves 6-5-3 © aos o svslaveialninis ele Glave eieve Robert Harrison 


Act I.—Charlie Hunter’s Place. Act II.—Upstairs. 
Staged by Philip Dunning. 


Charlie Hunter and Jack Richards, liquor dealers, are witness 
to the murder of Muserve, Federal prohibition agent. Both 
agree to tell what they saw to the grand jury. Before either can 
testify Hunter is threatened with prosecution under the Jones law 
and Richards is shot in the back. The game goes on, with Hunter 
deciding to go out of business and fight the mess of crooks in 
office, including the district attorney. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 


(161 performances) 


Musical revue in two acts, by W. K. Wells and George White; 
music and lyrics by Cliff Friend, George White and Irving Caesar. 
Produced by Mr. White at the Apollo Theatre, New York, 
September 23, 1929. 
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Principals engaged— 


George White ; Frances Williams 

Willie Howard Evelyn Wilson 

Eugene Howard Carolyn Nolte 

Ernest Charles Jean Scott 

im Carty Claire Scott 

Teck White Vada Alexander 
arry Morrissey Margaret Manners 

Fred Lyon Sue Elliott. 

jack Durant Alice Kerwin 
itchell and Durante Lesley Storey 

Elm City Four Youda Wood 

Ted and Sally Abbot Dancers 

Wins by lGsstcs White; Abbott Dancers directed by Florence 
ilson. 


THE LOVE EXPERT 


(16 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by John Kirkpatrick. Produced by 
Gustav Blum in association with A. T. Jones at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, September 23, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IN Se. SEKel SCO ale eke anol onion cro dolnoioo tdnoudadtanee Halliam Bosworth 
Vices PACK SOM piss evarele tre arsieioreay ste eeeiecia ele steraevels Mabel Montgomery 
Maye ACkSOni ne -re cca cdisicieaseste Seam Haas ote sore Natalie Wykes 
Mimnie™ Belle "Carters. t- cle ces joe citetcaielleclcatside eels s Anna Thomas 
ICI Cae NING ieee Crean ritmo ono Cl Sioig > CUDIORL ic ae Helen Holmes 
Reyer Ghee poor COMBO ODO DO DOS DOD AO ODO ODO DE Earl McDonald 
Whester® Wades. secs fo ac aca eee mma toeeia sis ae Owen Cunningham 
of at oh PRR OOO CIO OCCCE ee micio’ pete cur OA IOS IOC William Lovejoy 
Mrs) Wad 6 is foreisvnisiaceiaveyexe aie ais ere aero ees ettetarote ete micros ietere arcie Janet Merle 
OUR Gey ye sane reve sot otevs tararorsee oduse cayaremeremteerner Maha) cuchessua sisi Lawrence O’Brien 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Living Room of the Jackson Home on the Out- 
skirts of a Small City. 
Staged by Gustav Blum. 


Mary Jackson writes to the Love Expert of her local paper, 
Miss Alice, asking advice as to whether she (Mary) should marry 
Chester Wade or Tony. Miss Alice calls to make a personal 
investigation, taking Tom Jones, reporter, with her. Miss Alice 
expects to marry Tom, but Tom likes Mary better and takes her 
away from both her other suitors. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


(14 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Anton Tchekov. Translation by 
Constance Garnett. Revived by the Civic Repertory piesa Bh 
New York, September 23, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 






Lopahin (Yermolay Alexevevitch)...........eceee0. Donald Cameron 
PD eserepe skra eer ecaiafe Grevana oi ead Sr occraterers Ceol oters Ou Ria Mooney 
Epihodov (Semyon Pantaleyevitch)............0ec00: acer Ben-Ami 
ME Ug OEY ere Se eo teste ool 0e) 8) 51 01s 06,5. 5/31 01s vessiaislicieeieire Sue S sie wimler ayer @eeere ayre Crawley 
Madam Ranevsky (Lubov Andreyevna)............. Merle Maddern 
PAST y clement Neletal stale’ c'e\s c's etoie: olaierste tafe ei stevarefsvelatere Josephine Hutchinson 
WEES 5 A UG GUCCI ETOCS ote CE Cone Eva Le Gallienne 
GREE, TINCTOh ge ig GRO oIg IO OOOR AOCOOC ee OOO eerne Leona Roberts 
Gaey (Gbeonid’ Andreyevitch) oi. ai.0 stenosis s cine srpieiesei asters Paul Leyssac 
SSeyONGY PASH ECM IG se) on. sisiieisisieseietereleisvalicues o/sip6 Gisue wieceie aes Walter Beck 
Masha. scrorsise seis @ w.sas0ie «0800 serene Edward Bromberg 
Trofimov (Pyotr Sergeyevitch) ...Harold Moulton 
VAR ELAM Pe cierto sas clecieiciesis sce Seisessiaaimac eS plaw ee eels erclere Robert Ross 
A Stationmaster..... ; .. Robert H. Gordon 
PAE OSt- Oe CE MR CLERIC 6 (5 fai 'nys)5.8 eis ojala se iaee reyes coe ocate sion Herbert Shapiro 


Acts I and IV.—A Room in the House. Act IIl.—The Open 
Country. Act III.—Living Room. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


In addition to the Tchekov drama the Civic Repertory com- 
pany this week also presented Tchekov’s “The Sea Gull,” Sierra’s 
“The Cradle Song,” Moliére’s “The Would-be Gentleman,” and 
Ibsen’s “The Master Builder.” 


SUBWAY EXPRESS 


(271 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Eva Kay Flint and Martha Madison. 
Produced by Edward A. Blatt at the Liberty Theatre, New York, 
September 24, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 









ieee (lush (SAG SAO ROTIG OE ALA GO IOUO TO anern Charlotte Weinstein 
Piss ZA ERICK ie ely nie sfa'eVoleip © +l0\r o'e o/s nicl ion viele ain #1010 lo ie/a -++- Louis ospey 
Birdy ZA Otis ie los pation aol 1\0.01s1¢) 6.0.1 0\ereic oloxeisielate tie) 51a Herbert Schwartz 
LAr Gld eZ OtniCicwe mia se aiie cieisiotaleivic 7 einis o/c em ie oie Piaeialete Jackie Winston 
Dba RSisbCOtl el ciareva rete sia ieve ss 1s(o one co's ovsserel> aucleveherahalletsvars William T. Hays 
iMbaas. (ERI? ie BOA Bits OCI DIOL OG EI OD CIID De Soa Oa Maude Nolan 
PRM das si CNT He coors oes ope uns (1s ovwiee 5a) 5 0 Wo yal'g «= de ie) ini oe ayelalinee cet Janet Gay 
MES IDE LAe Nc Gloice ce sie cis (cee scr ee os Sire siete eres Wieleieiet age Ann Weston 
Pep O IS ARO V 2. vicles ole elelal is ie'e sche, ofele oue.ewlnieieys George Offerman, Jr. 
MAU GEMS UNC Neo yal oyaite oats aaeees ete vo 'sfo shea \o\ ony, ooze, 8 sep [ataretecede Anthony Pawley 
Second Siete nsec actions tile ales ao aie ote aioe tae roretee are Arnold Preston 
lies IGl nC. 28 GhiGdnd DUOMO DIO oIGOrOno CONC ats: Helen Mack 
Second eElappetey cis ateicieite ce isis o\s\o\o1sisin coke sialors wens slate Gloria May Kelly 
Nearetiree Weve CR rae Pe Oe In OE CROCI IC aD Edward Everett Hale, 3rd 
BONIS IEE vevatovss erolinial= |e Giles ayo a si olieleF etoile) w le\ele-eieiensrevare Virginia Stone 
BV Metric tn eC eecte ot leys) snsiesteaalosetageghionoisusadie\ onvetpopeteioteaveCovertey Peter Barbier 
First Sailor. . ..-Thomas Linker 
Sccratell Satna. Ane See OES DOD OC COD Ce oO Teton Be aka Garland Kerr 


Dae aE rACy wo clacsi8 0p op06 ...- Dorothy Peterson 
Tal opeba al 1 Glee Fe Se OTC TOG EEOC IC nT OHO TIO ICG oe ene Jack Lee 
Whi en MES OTAE Teo ies dour in oo ieisis ews pleisieiersa ati ane Edward Pawley 
erate SLAVE US sie ofa lela)» o\eieis « sisisisieleracsieleraisielenbie J. Hammond Dailey 
GearcemMasoue sob. aisle cisicts soikie «stole: clgsetobe's olophaeisicirs)- Arthur Hughes 
(Oe ae Qa liye lar, SAP On OIOnOnaS on eames or Gordon Hamilton 


iia Jvad sats soy eade poo on oUcadaoa ace Ta a se William DuPont 
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Mrs, Perkinsseiscccs..s OI APIO OO ee ata Minnie Stanley 
Lee Na 4 Hao OC TCA CUA COCO OON DOUGH OOS © bint nOncute ne aad Sam LeRoy 
Morris ' .Alexander Micone 
Newsboy. Blac srhayer Bree e ...Sidney Salkow 
Officer “Mulvahey.<tacccmnccs wehbe cess sete Barton McLane 
HX) ot gat SSAC Ch SRR EGER TELE RRR ICI ce ipoicrkcco ones George Colan 
ZAP DU Matas ioe o's ses HDR BANS eis BG eee e Set ele ettee Alberto De Stefanis 
Blonde Wate aes hes sd esa ee east dese te waaeed eee ars Virginia Otis 
DIRE eis eraie atevaic sefatarvs into taveraitela fave Zarslovialofa tol sMoreretetohe tolererevsleversteye Wall Spence 
INES SEV Ol iswewatei'e ististchaPotaraiofesele tetateletlelels hiseclotnpetetstete ites Marie Offerman 
Mrs o Sainttels awe steeds 2 seas os ce ee ee eee een ek Blanche Collins 
Harlem Ladyrcktcssmc Ge heey s oes eles tw oie blerete ieee Elizabeth Taylor 
MBO GAT Tre a etasttate ote te, are ta taloPetare eter soles oialevromlleterehe eerste lttare Henry Schaefer 
PT SMe i0 Svcs oe als evox cleus a svorah sanen strats! a) ct ebayatatatetameue sere tare nahets) ove Jeska Thompson 
DOP ie ees ee a CET oS TERS Ss TATA EE RAST eT EO yee Dorothy Patten 
re EM ENaDT esate titan le vetoe ele (ove ses Re Stee STS tole eae voters etete te Mary Pettes 
UNTOtOL Live T ores oats harotala aye ve (os fo Lajrere lotetiete avltetetoralatane totes tovetarete William Pawley 
Cond UCEOE Marae sive tens sieee sora ageiansy sve ove Sloe alepetel caver sree Frank B. Miller 
Laspectors Hammer. ss ,eevsrenoisceisiene le Sema ornalereis stersicaicyarsieree Edward Ellis 
Detective ni ©obDic were! sicrorsicis isrcre =. clerore.5 teteretereraiaieneretets Bernard Thornton 
Dremel igri st sano: aterata aisitiska tos alerobarexe terol rete rneiel: mee meee George LeSoir 
Mins WAG ersom ne stiege e's #120 sscle se AN OOO TOU A COOBOES Charles Newsom 
MGC ANICS cetssetelieaieis vie bate» aie eocarereveunca a ueMNONa at sheceiere aiee as Garland Kerr 


Acts I, II and J11.—Interior of a Subway Car. 
Staged’ by Chester Erskin. 


Edward Tracy and Whitney Borden, partners in a stock 
brokerage firm, board a subway train at Park Place, New York, 
accompanied by Dale Tracy, Edward Tracy’s wife, and Herman 
Stevens, a clerk. Shortly afterward, when Borden objects to a 
drunken man’s attentions to Mrs. Tracy, there is a fight, the 
lights go out, there is a pistol shot and policemen rush in. 
Edward Tracy is found shot through the heart. Investigation 
proves the broker was electrocuted before the pistol was fired. 
Inspector Hannen takes over the investigation, suspects Borden, 
who admits his love for Mrs. Tracy, and finally fastens the crime 
on an outsider. 


MANY WATERS 


(110 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Monckton Hoffe. Produced by 
Charles B. Cochran and Arch Selwyn at the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre, New York, September 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ENG IS I 
Scene 1—Theatreland 
Names Barcaldine s.if\ sce devs cistern cater aaieiioemisia caeatclere Ernest Truex 
Mabel arcaldine soic\cielarstersisteletstenstelsisetetetetets ete hele’ s ...-Marda Vanne 
Compton Schlosss sis mace scimitar Ronald Simpson 
ECE ELAIV A cp eaaiadccclapenaueioiaie 3 als iane claieraauneiteere eer Marjorie St. Aubyn 
MAS tuicy- ED ELA ULE Vickie tc occ'c ¥ip-m ave eile uieVetovert fone lotetevare tetera ve nah Aubrey Dexter 


Scene 2—Years Ago at Earl’s Court Exhibition 
Anw@ di: Gentleman(si. ss. siete suds soak Saree eee Bee eee Paul Gill 
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enacstaatenterorrs Givie .. Lawrence Ireland 

Sha raievabece Chic dhoc adonaooboiinkgery Weng 

James Barcaldine.............- Hiucion coda aoagoniec ..Ernest Truex 

Scene 3—A Registry Office 

MG RAT WOIat «ctor eporttons/=iaia se Has maki strech ..Margaret Yarde 

A specs RGber over erareyc crace scetartrate crapscsttia ete sis « Sicverece tien Horace Sequiera 

Suelo sinveieieree ere Sreteeseras ei slaueiae inreret perc s pealevermeeiate A OICY, Dexter 

Mabel [ae pas ieaoyeet acavs Sra lawoneregston tase renters vals (aisette earele -Marda Vanne 

MAWES Ee BaALealUiles tice ates erie ce renee eco en 5 _ Ernest Truex 

UWE WWi@ IRAs oxe fotersioie ie) e <js'aks jovclehelecs cistoie s.cheretoieta site nice ths Mariel Bruce 

BA REPISELAT «clef cls cis raistersrere aie ales chapetsisiemeioteiecue sis ..Harold B. Meade 
ACT II 

Scene 1—The Barcaldines’ Flat (Twenty Years Later) 
Freda Barcaldine......... a eater nate bns Olvee cette Maisie Darrell 
Hp AIIeS Sas Cala Gs cre a aes sveis\ssreve oue/ao/s arom ieieleictoion se eeas Ernest Truex 







Mabely Barcaldine: wy. ta stale svccietave aie s:e Giactowiers Means Marda Vanne 


Philip) Sates. <<... s ....Lawrence Ireland 
DPI SAICS ais toleieless © sls’ isis 0 sieleis tes sisisisis aleve ale sie Marjorie St. Aubyn 
iD Tht a caisaes ACSC IO OO OEE eID are Seren Violet Penule 
DranleyneROsels ON: s,sive «akevsiso abe Guapaierarctar oa ..Francis L. Sullivan 

Scene 2—The Plaza Club (On the Same Night) 
Captain: Bovill .... cc0.-5: Memo onan Data OU COOnO nae o Aubrey Dexter 
PRON AVL E toe te HAO R oi ea slots fare ke ove racu-arsa Mistece earner ae rei Harold B. Meade 
Freda Barcaldine Sfatommten avaetele-s reyes bs ScAisiploleatelers: oe senate Maisie Darrell 
Sod teeye Mar valine s <a s.cvers «=| to: sxcia pie ssaltter a evoatoaeieyane Robert Douglas 

Scene 3—The Barcaldines’ Flat (An ie Later) 
spammed: DArecaldier sncic cotice,ccs ee s 2 > evi ausievmertiers Gan ore ee Ernest Truex 
PBT SALES. 35.5.0 sisiaiclaic siais'ers apse S.eje-e-s raus 6 els lebarelete Lawrence Ireland 
MVIepeUMIDSATCALGINE «.. cleiel ovis iclts orslsvcis late lole Gree) siete alent el eieisiars Marda Vanne 
DV Glbyer Salen sts\cteleleie)oareains oles. vice ce elay+ areisiaiaie ....-Marjorie St. Aubyn 
Pieter AldsTi© <1<,c,0,a\ereleiays\s,0:'9,6/¢, 058; sseierejeyeini avaloisve ...-Maisie Darrell 

Scene 4—The Barcaldines’ Flat (A Few Months Later) 
Mahetmoaneal die ser. <iasten elles cisicis olesruestanve aielsys ......Marda Vanne 
Wieeie sms ALCALG See cele sista eiene eve o.skera iota cvsteierepeks nies ee otters Ernest Truex 
SMI HES Acer ms eee ie calete ies cere's: crevene eis tie pie s.s aisle eters atetee tts Mariel Bruce 
PRTU ORM CM IN ELE SE Gt ota halayarcieya/\alors nee zs ianarsreve's civ chara terate age Gwendoline Hill 
BGGIED crarepe whole se sie SAR cr iO ORO OO OEE Sic nIDE ae NRCS Violet Penule 
IDES. Senge TS 4s Saat oe I aC eee Ae oaths sopra s aici Paul Gill 
Dy armmEAG SEC EC EEL @Mtrnerose ciel ste je rais stei.eis 31s) s/s eaareis.(elenet(orolstalians atti F. B. J. Sharp 
Scene 5—Rosel’s Office (Four Weeks uo 

Biya Shaotetorsra aio aisietetaate 20 eicia, oie sisi aketes olslatuicib s/abpalee ee Gwendoline Hill 
(BAe ent AP BOOED Cee DDT TERE POT ICHY Ot TITERS OMT ht Pete Warren 
LAMMCV A UIROBE ec slevere elds oni cierstera ete sis sietcea'ets, slelels' os Francis L. Sullivan 
POLIS ROBE Laera stats ciecabvete ord -o'e 0 c:lstaialiowd ae is: sialeteue calor’ ....Margaret Yarde 

Scene 6—Bankruptcy Buildings (The Same Day) 
AICS) EAT CALCAIIIG sretsra eyes o(ciiere 6/0 ioseieceie's:s isieinie le 614s ofdisrale pve Ernest Truex 
SIGineme POCAGLE Adz ays ootottiers) oi s/o: a e/8's ofavatale e/a’ ate et0\e lotenel af stators F, B. J. Sharp 
ORCI RECEIVER nip sia sales ciel iniolo ois miele = 'vieicinioelelertlefaies Ronald mated 
RCO LITIOH DOLE 7 ala pols afehvin.s eie(eipieles.g ola\sie's) 2 salelloleinlelsieurntera asetets Paul Gill 
IME Dong (HES ay SOS CED CTEE ORO IAC EERO RON CION 1 Benes Sequiera 
Stanley  Roséllhs.. eee Me a oes Dee aiaie store Francis L. Sullivan 
PAAR ORAL CEPR ts tMTe ts vielo'yia' a ¥ oie ie's «sia, 9:6 61 oars. 610 Oheseie, de Harold B. Meade 
PATIO SOT a atone Or celcieie ncaiecsrsts el eieyalaeveualete o@siteeisleisiy ...Robert Douglas 

ACT III 
i 1—St. James Park 
Mabel Barcaldine......... ocpiaaMavaNede-aiatonaaianonate Felveleratais Marda Vanne 
Paes mharealdinestape.varcieis aleve ala, 16.8 Mee oemic hth ecsvwe Lenest Truex 
DACket COUCCEOS 6.0 0/510 s10 010,0/0:0.s\0c1ecsie miei eetaxdlelaiea-ctereteternnainare Paul Gill 
Scene 2—Theatreland 

iN Ponsa “aes Leal bts AAAS OR IO RONALD OCHO cia On) ...-Marda Vanne 
Pames Barcaldine sc. <scccccc cc rc ccs oresas ess riviaesies Ernest Truex 
Neat ye Dieta Be Yin ccc cicin cvs 6 o1s\4'< 0/0 cleiainin spoleiniajanisies4\e sors Aubrey Dexter 
WOMPLOTy SCHIGSE ae ecstaie/ote' »\ ys v)ec\e wie o\s wittiaysi0\s bro w/a she’s Ronald Simpson 


Staged by Leon M. Lion. 
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Henry Delauney, producer, and Compton Schloss, author, are 
arguing the question of salable plays. Delauney holds for the 
Cinderella type of romance. Schloss believing a better type of 
drama, with plots that are honestly patterned after life, would 
sell as well to the public and be more creditable to the producer. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Barcaldine, an average middle-class couple, 
are drawn into the discussion. They decide in favor of Cinder- 
ella. There being no romance, no great variety in their own lives, 
they like to have their imaginations stirred in the theatre. The 
scene flashes back to the meeting of the Barcaldines and brings 
them through a succession of domestic adventures and tragedies 
to the present. 


MOUNTAIN FURY 
(13 performances) 


A drama in three acts by David Davidson, Jr. Produced by 
Ack-Rud Enterprises, Inc., at the President Theatre, New York, 
September 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


OM IW crore eevee 'evoliote“aTs toheia'lalvetetatetal s Shalala Nations leks tereatetelaterg Edwin T. Jones 
ZT cearatets ts vane atone venoms: oj ataycictoarebs suala/ he: mictetetoneh cielgne Tat creases Jack Roseleigh 
HUG TRCN GLa cesar Matta ernie one e) acs: elerstoveleiayareterenetens tarstenteo teva acter Barry Macollum 
Deacon Brows oarccien secs sia sis crieeioeidericcs cece aaee Stephen Wright 
WBE Sa Sah Sd GSGR Od SOT AOMSNAGSE o COMPO RS ORC HMA aoa Mary Miner 
Bill SU GLUILU ayeaye te ielelele ie loleleber sick sie rcueleneteRsnavetsiersrste tere Frederick B. Manatt 
Sherite sel arinO1s acres cleleiejes eroeyete forele cisraleselo ersiclelers,e.avene's Carleton Macy 
Pale El arstt on sy.) rovers aiecctereve: o'er steehe oles tose eae susreters cake Herbert Ashton, Jr. 


Acts I, II and III.—The Large Room in the Cabin of the 
Browns, on the Top of Brushy Mountain, in the Alleghanies. 
Staged by E. J. Blunkall. 


Myra loves Paul, the sheriff’s son. Myra’s father hates the 
sheriff. Always has and always will. Wants Myra to marry Bill 


Strunk, villain. Bill and Paul fight in the dark. Fenicle, a light- 
witted lad, loving Myra, kills Bill and clears the way for Paul. 


SEE NAPLES AND DIE 
(62 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Elmer Rice. Produced by Lewis 
Gensler at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, September 24, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Agesmall Chess: Player. «wc s<is's.cuees celeieieniee cise Gregory Dniestroff 
AS Bearded (Chegs-Player ...5)55/s:ssje00.c = se ielshotner er tarcsieteien: S. Sarmatoff 
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Basil Rowlinsonse cacce decetionote ek oc Reon ee Horace Cooper 
PAM BEL PAE ANTCCICI Sines cleteteleicne al cleisise © Bare tie araintaies Rinaldo Schenone 
MSC yy Easis Mote coe ete ere he CREEL: 5 ee Beatrice Herford 
Hiagow Veo Rilans yS5e, «Saha... slobis Sitewide ob ava wloriersvestours Walter Dreher 
Charles s Carroll siecsreieyeierelai« rare aye vi csetsveieietew sietoistererevevalersiaiere Roger Pryor 
[ESTES Somcmcgoger ai e/ ba (eveieVetes shat ole 'sicteysratsreve et avate eierevereleatele Rose Rolanda 
Eordise We Ned cis we cciasicic aestaien prnscowiere.e isi iaioeteic Margaret Arrow 
Kunesundes Wand! . sh 1 slocete. Atncsices eos bc Margaret Knapp Waller 
anette: Dodger K0solinas se tacascal Seitaadeetes ae Claudette Colbert 
Carkiase® Drivers fen wees cele cette eae oa wees e sees Edward Maurelli 
Hvarmrlvanovitch! K.OSOls «/...%lels dviee.e s stelealb las ias¥orns Pedro De Cordoba 
Ra heinaia ase er ere Perr crape st oie <a tiers ce aleiaresions era cle one Albert West 
Mary Blizabeth Dodge Nortoie)..oc...c acne smia: tee ale Lucille Sears 
GeéeneralatanySloilany.s Yack vb als alton hei pv eee Marvin Kline 
AB Cint a Gata Seiciaxcele + cleo «tiers cerceie ne aerionte ¢ Ulisse Mattioli 


Joseph Pierantoni 
Acts I, IT and I1]—The Terrace of the Albergo Pensione de’ Medici, 
at Capo di Sorrento, on the Bay of Naples. 
Staged by Elmer Rice. 
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Nanette Dodge and Charles Carroll quarrel in Paris when 
Nanette breaks her engagement to Charles and marries Ivan 


Kosoff, a fraying Russian of title. 


Charles runs away to Sor- 


rento and takes up with Kuney Wandl. Nanette follows after to 
explain to Charles that she was forced into the marriage with the 
Russian to save her sister; that she is about to be divorced and 


that she still loves Charles. 


Charles thinks Nanette is kidding 


him, but learns differently when a pair of revolutionists shoot 


Ivan. 


SCOTLAND YARD 


(27 performances) 


A drama in six scenes by Denison Cliff. Produced by A. H. 
Woods at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, September 27, 


1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Aye) [igiaiey ISA DSI ESE Oh inaeidcpaoada aod dononorotc Paul Cavanagh 
{Deve sete 1D) -yoyeisyec Peace RIERA CHOIRS oe ..Raoul de Tisne 






..Andre Corday 


Sister Cecilia. 
.. Stapleton Kent 





Par eeStariecs = C. Haviland Chappell 
Gaiden et ee aes state a otevaite Charles Row 
Lady Xandra Usher...... ....Phoebe Foster 
ios dies GoMeT LAT 0% oteiaieo-6 oyd'e 0.0 0'e.'s -Frederic Worlock 
OAC By GemA UT AS @ 0) otatode ic ic levels-ol s-2 ays « alleiotel alah clelstofal o\ evans Marga La Rubia 
eM lige M EL OAL NE Ol Cel hpisieie'sieielspernsasens ia aisheue) aostaaeas eielrsets oer A. P. Kaye 
EReniP ett CALE COLES + olaaic ce ore <0 he «61 pl8's.e/ais ere ls) ete oie tts Bramwell Fletcher 
CATES AIS, Ne epic eae OTERO AC EOS? PIC ONE 7 CRON Gerald McCarthy 
Srio UD Versrivtu(@ 12 Vier gee Oe eos tee inlodo > digin dino a3 Edward Rigby 
Gre TO tie circle ta'antae tee ott ere nts 6:5 Heletde meas Frederick Sutton 
Srperintendent Drewes o. «de.cesieisis ajnie jess « oveleinieieis sis Byron Russell 
Winrel Inspector” Yorke... 5. s.cccccwsicccme civics ces Stapleton Kent 
Mackdllopwcscactieein a. celet - esc oelealewe el ncioale sion agers Byron Russell 
TethhiGe ooo. doe Che eae TReDS Cora Doni didooigorinanoind Robert Vivian 


Scene 1—The Laboratory of Dr. Deon, in the Convent-Hospital 
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of the Sisters of the Cross, at St. Cyr, Near Paris. 2—The Em- 
bassy Club, London. 3—Sir John Usher’s Chamber in the Bank 
of England. 4—Lady Xandra’s Bedroom at Castle St. Arran, 
Pevensey. 5—Sir John’s Chamber in the Bank. 6—A House 
boat on the Thames, Near Henley. 


Capt. John Leigh, D.S.O., picked up on a battlefield in France, 
finds himself being discharged with a new face from the hospital 
of a famous plastic surgeon in St. Cyr. It is the face of Sir John 
Usher, chairman of the Board of the Bank of England, who was 
hurled into the same shellhole with Leigh. . Thinking Usher 
dying Leigh had taken his wallet as a means of identification. 
In the wallet was the picture. Capt. Leigh, before going to war, 
was known to Scotland Yard as the cleverest thief in England. 
When he takes Usher’s place at the bank he also discovers him- 
self married to Usher’s bride of a day, who loves him. ‘The fact 
that he also loves her saves the Bank of England from being 
robbed of a million sterling. Usher turns up alive. 


CANDLE LIGHT 


(128 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Siegfried Geyer, adapted by P. G. 
Wodehouse. Produced by Gilbert Miller at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, September 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— - 


BM 8 1 aca Gris esas sre ats cai alg, db aitesons Touebateteregeboeey ese 6 eieVe lever ove Gertrude Lawrence 
Prince Rudolf Haseldorf-Schlobitten................ Reginald Owen 
NOSE Li Mereteretsletotaiistovsratisis, Senvavaamia enor atereiereine te ee talaces nein, ea aterete cs Leslie Howard 
Barone VioneRischenheim=.jcretelsiiarcsiieelsienterswisle << scree Robert English 
Baroness: Vion! Rischenheimisacy « «cs slescsic vleree sices ee Betty Schuster 
Taisen’ Pacts caisravaje sieves aia veVeta:e'eravgieiose hspetal oxi acens evevere pores ao anererees Rita Vale 
DR WiAIEEH  oteranwie ivi eiei.o\e ssa) s)-nte aveyetheteleteietchersinie Gioia s cles ees Ralph Roberts 
NOE Pp lceirend a iete a akavai'e & e-orSigusres #1 ere single rants te reveuehe ete retelen etaevere Jack Carlton 


Acts I, II and III.—The Prince’s Apartment in Vienna. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 


Josef, valet to Prince Rudolf Haseldorf-Schlobitten, thinking 
his master gone for the evening, invites a lady whose voice en- 
chants him over the telephone to call. He is making progress 
with the lady when the Prince unexpectedly returns and, sensing 
the situation, decides to change coats and places with his man to 
help along the adventure. Josef is distressed but willing. The 
lady, it later transpires, is a parlor-maid masquerading as her 
mistress, who is really interested in the Prince. 
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DIVIDED HONORS 


(40 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Winnie Baldwin. Produced by 
K. A. L. at the Forrest Theatre, New York, September 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Maryathaneics<:25 sara. sarin camiela sete cre eetre deere oe Doris Freeman 
ACE TAMP OTH EO LE WAT Cale! aialass(s'e e'oiniie re als elarsrate @cte eeielerere eistevejere Guido Nadzo 
Ave clas Banter mans. s.< «/sis, «asic sees nieces al osianeiele Siete Jane Kim 
BRET Aroeeverie fara ate eteiele iictav a; ejace iailers <pevetes eles aee later steisyiarthona anal ste eanne DeMe 
NATREY GS os igi GODS OIG AC OR ACLIGOOOINOn Coc hee Nano xslenda Farrell 
Detective-Serveantl Scott... 3.65.00 sec Seiad. Ose ele Tote ote Philip Heege 
POMC] MOMCEN eins cciore’> ole aisles wie sictese lala eisigis ausielorele steve Richard Bowler 
PONCE OMCEi nase tere seine) iyo « siclaw stein ciel siaheiniete eit racine Edgar Henning 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Living Room in Kenneth Stewart’s Apartment. 
Staged by William B. Friedlander. 


Kenneth Stewart, writer, loving Angela Bannerman and being 
loved by his adopted sister, Mary Lane, gets tight and when he 
awakes finds that he has inadvertently married Vina Chase. 
Angela, to clear the situation, induces Kenneth to say that he will 
give up both his wife and his adopted sister when somebody 
shoots Angela dead. Vina takes the blame, is acquitted and, 
realizing that Mary Lane is the wife for Kenneth, fades grace- 
fully out of the picture on her way to Europe. 


A ‘HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


(39 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Serafin and Joaquin Quintero. 
English translation by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. Pro- 


duced by Gilbert Miller at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
October 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





WET lls DARING? CaSO CE OCD DRO eaIOG COCO OCC COCA Arthur Lewis 
Gareiew WCAMpOS: vicisir.c siots'p eieicie\e/s ole. so 0e\a.e actin syavoNelese Georgia Harvey 
Ae AT Cala ct te cteisr on aisle ¥id s: «.0.6 Iniaveib'e ae a’ela, ayeretnn eaters Katherine Grey 
GEES VACISE Oe errs les, 21 iels’s ors 0g alo avoale a suerte atte e te Fred Tiden 
Tet UC Et a ona GAD p COC un DOIG CUED EC On Can COM Die Gao Otis Skinner 
DP) oiiaey HA GMe Tastee sipicis.sis\eisiels cie/ois sip axoie.a)ov days staeie ts Octavia Kenmore 
atte teas oeaiaress wie sao te nls. 3 41h, 030/516, 0ia101s ols, 6.0,0, 0.4 eee oysta,etevolaretake Mary Howard 
CUNO iors inere wise ce einia visieieik om selove #7 o1a eterelerarslerarstel ar s}stelels Hardie Albright 
(Crp KOGtcPoce a Sern er OLOC ODOC HOD ATO An Mary Arbenz 
RCRA eet iatoiatatelatelerelo'e.aie(a.s ol byaceieid\oisi9 0:ocslatais) eleven’ a\ael diel eaves Veronica Rey 
Pay Et sievale oliatele eiatu's scien ale dvaleleleaisielelelsislalsicvslelelel sis ieis's Charles Dalton 
PA OTIS aE ST oa aieiaieia. 15 oes. + seit olds [erevals ais tauaralmioydia)sle(eiang Jub Gerald Hamer 


Acts I, II and III.—Papa Juan’s House in Andalusia. 
Staged by James Whale. 
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Papa Juan del Monte, preparing for the celebration of his 
hundredth birth anniversary, insists on running things his own 
way. All his relatives and descendants shall be invited, whatever 
their station, whatever their failures, moral or financial. He also 
deftly directs the romance of two of his great grandchildren, 
Trino and Currita. 


LADIES LEAVE 


(15 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Sophie Treadwell. Produced by 
Charles Hopkins at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, 
October 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





MEL Uri ct la epee otoe eeteleieveyassieiensts ele isre ote. s eleielctateteterstetelere) elevere ort Jane Hazzard 
DrmArpad's [Giier svc) </alelaterale ens le elas ereteney acchereterciens Charles Trowbridge 
Neciretiiiama HELO WEL Sie. is wie wales elcietele eferisie ore le vie ere Walter Connolly 
LNG. SE OWVELS iis cw aie sUataha Lidia Shaw wie aie Gia muatotieleiom as ciurere «ote ae Blyth Daly 
hihi pp EWaviewsierelaperessyes< eth aofete oe reheat ereke tke etetetar-vstavee «et laters Henry Hull 
liso, dkwaae VMK gogo acecesonaesoG6add Catharine Calhoun Doucet 
WAY EN ASSOtE es Sure! neato reie Sere Sera cece tee ee nies ote William Stern 
FES SIG cay cacgon oveicel.o a/ayeh one) aie oersyckecois) Sinya « (oho lene etate eaens'e ekek el efaan ayers Vera Mellish 
IBALL DAT ANG crete evel steleia ace Sain salen ole iteteeieie etnies, staiaiere Katharine Lyons 
Nobel ea cexg Olds Acoma CES Gmic DOU ndUC On Cade Garren On Athene Taylor 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of the New York Apartment 
of J. Burnham Powers. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins. 


Zizi Powers, restless and love starved, listens to the advice of 
Dr. Jeffer, a Viennese expert, and decides to live freely. She takes 
Philip Havens, her husband’s young assistant, as lover, but still 
her problem is not solved. Finally she runs away to Vienna in 
search of further advice from Dr. Jeffer. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE 


(173 performances) 


A melodrama in prologue and three acts by Martin Flavin. 
Produced by William Harris, Jr., at the National Theatre, New 
York, October 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


EAMAVVIGULEL me cahaios sists sicily ciesareitin eins eee ene Walter Colligan 
Vleet treet ree Cliys s,s svede sess eisvee eitvaeie ticker wi eee ene Arthur Byron 
URLs como POU GUNA AOOO OOS Good wba c op bondduGeeudes. Dan Poole 
PA Grittslare cisscusystiatsve,Sieioiicieine 3 aitepsen esis uavtepstopate aatensiexotetereinerors Bessie Belmont 
MAT GLE COL aereners saneteeis eissa co ies iereraianeisvererevelereinre eieaeiete miei Frank Barnes 
Roberts Graham cere ect cieise els cree seralor etait meee toe Russell Hardie 


Mra INettlefoldi cares tie oh ore certs eteinte tote eee eo tee Burr Caruth 
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PD Se RIE WALT Aer tape ois lores Stele ie la se te Mee rs aa Walter Kingsford 
Kaboratonya: ASSistant sche ce ceaee o overcisie ice acotie sete Martin Perkins 
WA CINEANES te clei (aseie i eluials ole wih eels ltoh aicle Wie ei waie eae Thomas Findlay 
Magy fares AG ER SON era tatahata) olo'e: ois’ so7elateh~) oral stoFols¥ahoeteveues siehatsretsletets Leo Curley 
Stuer} n 02 hye Sascha Oar SG RICR OE ea ert Edwin E. Vickery 
NEFF CH peters eke oie ecicha oles late ciel aval detain Ge chatdiawe’s) breeders William Franklin 
AX She SHO OSG EOS SOTO BRO AGO) 5.5 OGIO SAA eee Norman Miller 
alureT aa leSerecrerafe rove Sieve erole ererefelavelole clare ee erereie Joseph Mackin Nerney 
VETS ORES tty ies ote teh otevaysiel digts ste GIGS Shee Ce awh Blew Sie OOS Ethel Griffes 
PASMCLerdcne Bee eice@ sme cde cs Pedicle ne oe aa da cle ced eane Charles Day 
Tian ry PE Pad yet ois ievete aleve tote inves eke ravel Palevelorslors tov selessvore¥eterstes Anita Kerry 
Noeand Ll eeyet yA tcttar craked oli’ ov sh orclet chet olich elevatetichlorahG ane ahavaberetovavereoyal Henry Crossen 
BRSEI Eat creo cekote ae oS o0150 <i aie Siew bus eeicjars aie WIS eNSierne osteo relecele ante Dan Poole 
toiper. oes craic ...Frank Barnes 
sitl Pyere) Slee (6.0 APPA AS CIS eo ...Carroll J. Davis 
CEE Ya teers elec leoere S-s.0:5: Seis cas aise wears ae nNaD es w 6 shen Murray Bennett 


Prologue—Office of the State’s Attorney. Act I.—Scene 1—Prison 
Laboratory. 2—Jute Mill. 3—Mess Hall. 4—Cell. 5—Warden’s 
Office. Act II—Scene 1—Warden’s Living Room. 2—Warden’s 
Office. Act III.—Scene 1—Warden’s Living Room. 2—Warden’s 
Office. 3—Dungeon. 4—Inner Wall. 5—Warden’s Office. 

Staged by William Harris, Jr. 


See page 71. 
AMONG THE MARRIED 


(44 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Produced at the 
Bijou Theatre by Philip Goodman October 3, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


BP eb mAs ye eile ove i felons s\ se 21.01 5.15" sie\'e.ieye (ois alto) svelatslelohsvere Katherine Wilson 
PEt elem eR OD1N SOM eis ieieinp to Feieiane s, « ipacioiereis oie Spovaicip slopes ies Keren Peggy Allenby 
BPM Obes claro eee ak oie tsisielsielersxsboetefoisdete wis ieis) «10 Edward Leiter 
ES AEA Gs ete te oes aol ssa tial oho av wices ere Core ete elo aVace¥ereue Royal C. Stout 
GEM KOPIN SOM eis! o.2 9 oleae ciepersiaheisioio elem ate oletelele| cl ekeloielere’erans John Junior 
Ae icmm Vial Esrce oe elala ai alsieusetets etsietaretsteiersiete iar sl sioiolel= a sip waters Frank Morgan 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of the Mills’ Home. 
Staged by Vincent Lawrence. 

Ethel Mills, in love with her husband, is attracted to Bill 
Minot, her golf club champion. When she hears her husband 
has been flirting with a Spanish actress in town she refuses to be 
disturbed. But when she finds her best friend, Helen Robinson, 
and her husband together in her room she rebels and sends for 
Minot to be even. In the end the Mills family, unhappy but 
hopeful, agrees to continue living together, but with the under- 
standing that the double standard shall prevail. 


TOWN BOY 
(3 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Marie Baumer. Produced by 
Charles Harris at the Belmont Theatre, New York, October 4, 
1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Mia AReclhositer tele < pisses cate slarsinie einte se pisrais elo eisiel stele Qle¥erase ss Jane Ellison 
Pete Me oieieterasicveisretsieleneis.cisieieisteloicysisvs ere craietete oeatoets Millard F. Mitchell 
PaniKeck oe dantercatoe ais ole citnte ciala cistelels ote siareteretperstvenerota siarors Guy Hitner 
IMD ol liv Oc ke cre retet's. erase ve; oo clevels ora eissieieteisysusistersietstiskelaelieualievele Ruth Easton 
Charlie (Brown welliicsacp.cstesowtolecs arcisie's ie receietaelsemtenis s Tom Douglas 
erin avis aes aioe tagie tes eet ee occlu’ ote ste sislerorsuscons sterareietonese Ralph Bellamy 
Mey ttae Sp OOH NOUS ac.siaatetsye eiss) oie: d raelaie: sasan aisteloreiele siete Margaret Watson 
jy (rena ceo con soon sopor Soo boUoC fd LOUcOObn ot Thad Gray 
UEC, MOnCh UCaew orc Gao bGge Uso ae ober a on cone OU UU Ge Ada Barbour 
At ERe ND] Cyc tefevaiels eve. cientyece re seis/ ora faiessi oie. iolenenmenerstsusesipyeseis (elec se Allen Lee 
BSH PELeH ey. oe tera cietee setae wees cue ose Suess eveuetorelooareacntetets Joan Sudlow 
Keb aay eee eee rats tas ote se S's a srt sy Su atsass couecova eveleloleysaenstele: stenatal’ec cer John Clubley 
PATTCE Peas! laretctete: sieketsreioiate! stausse! ors areas wie ieiatehar etehea tomers Ralerete ie Vaugn Hansen 
IC Ngte Micro tectsra oxen cote tress ters) si sco ter'eeiarauel ocoie te laeutvontietelouane.eietalore Desiree Harris 
yaheey ROTATION ee PORTIS aT wi hates alae stamabapatate; Robert Porterfield 
UE Biche oater saad = ba cheton ete tsttie 6 aia! state: vss Ribeeretsatale a mtedeereisieece David Pritchard 
Misr Guaidica w bit S/veiauerstans  ttars\s)a: ore e¥eeaus alsin o oveveieueleistevexeleiel ears Maud Sinclair 
IM rete an Gen. o<folercists « cisvslsvecs wa oRerateratptqgareystors or cbarionaVaraues east Larry Johns 
1S Sgr to os A ee ee ee oF Aes Gt ere one Lon Carter 
Oe? Harrell es erece os\otece.8 woare's sis 21a) s54 eee Mame settle = aye James Depillo 


Act I.—Scene 1—In a Buggy. 2—Back Living Room of the 
Keck House. Acts II and III.—The Same. 
Staged by William Keighley. 


Molly Keck, a country girl working in a Pennsylvania town, 
takes Charlie Brownwell, her town beau, out to meet her folks. 
The folks find Charlie even funnier than he finds them. Baited 
by big, strong Ben Davis, Molly’s country lover, Charlie tries to 
prove his courage by fighting Ben. Charlie is badly beaten, but 
his courage and his weakness win Molly completely. 


KARL AND ANNA 


(49 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Leonhard Frank, translated by Ruth 
Langner. Produced by the Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, 
New York, October 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


AN GUaTG is oi texeeraieik maeseinioricecase dienes asteretenlen ates Charles C. Leatherbee 
ISD agoquod boponbncns uanE daa de toodaucuotodenon cc Otto Kruger 
Richards cya. cis josp aisle eis at Sintens .c Sa ea Oe Be eben nee Frank Conroy 
aT Std P TISONET, oars, Horst sssucies evs ead oCelel ee oveterautesl ee iele manera Shs Claude Rains 
Second 'Prisonest. «cctchrsiae viclsvcicteniwe nid tetrenenteec oe een Philip Leigh 
IMSL VISON«. Wale sisyreiaiagsrs oe fess aiein saat eee eS Herbert J. Biberman 
Another! Guards. cccjstetie sie at oiees teeters sis sieterelnne ei cleysls Robert Norton 
MAST Fc, 3 c/scersiossisvecsis(s eiecea avers ah sre he rtakee cote Ds Se Rao: Ruth Hammond 
PAM Nain ajeres sels elalie sieventie(al eve sietehiss /aicioreiloinieterttes sisi coker: Alice Brady 
Mariela (Sister. aiztcy.jsi+\ee'+ ists ions eve sieradeysveier teslere siereieisis Gale Sondergaard 
USE, Sy EUs DANG, seca saprie revo sin ereineuslars Oe erGEe emis Larry Fletcher 


Act I.—Russian Prison Camp on the Border Between Russia and 
Asia. Acts II, III and 1V.—Anna’s Kitchen-Living Room in Berlin. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Karl and Richard, fellow prisoners in a Russian camp, pass the 
lonesome days and nights talking of Anna, Richard’s young wife. 
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Karl, learning of Anna’s most intimate ways, escapes prison the 
day he saves Richard’s life from the guards and makes his way to 
Berlin and to Richard’s apartment. There he tries to convince 
Anna that he is Richard himself, greatly changed by his three 
years in prison. Anna knows differently, but accepts Karl be- 
cause of a sudden, overwhelming love for him. A year later she 
is to bear Karl’s child when Richard comes back. He would kill 
Karl but Anna objects. Karl and Anna go away together. 


MADEMOISELLE BOURRAT 


(26 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Claude Anet. Produced by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, New York, October 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Macemotsetle: IBOUrtal.. gis «tors .ace ls 91siars,0)5 lersisrelte Josephine Hutchinson 
Mada mie A DOMPLAt ste clsranoole adele suectusciglecels obtietetiae omreaste Ima Kruger 
NG RESSEIIIE Feat tegele es ee'ahal aves erserscs sake Uleiey otdone ies voqelewe oie te Robert Ross 
yea reebrericte thete tars ais ci c(s o.ctels sie s.0csidb.eie ie icieree serine Agnes McCarthy 
TIOUIGA soto) s siaidissisie. e's isveleisl evs ais areltrcisraveisises le Sets sys Geese ...-Paula Miller 
(Memate rir eB OUbtatsc aus lercieis-c clon vchernss @ vie dlermicrene sient reieraietels Paul Leyssac 
Caroline Bontiats de Vermatd ssp iecic/oereieivie ol disterse siete Florida Friebus 
Madame Bourrat de Verma. o 2-5... 0005 sees cas stews ee Leona Roberts 
IN Pe tateko VANE rchetla Sapna Seon em creole aon AOS Harold Moulton 
RV StS eniiel em Ine ee onafaisiecere sie eae. ¢ nin ieisie ove eects rsa etre Egon Brecher 


Acts, I, II, IIIf and I1V.—The Bourrats’ House Near Valleyres. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


Mile. Bourrat has grown up in ignorance of the facts of life but 
keenly maternal. Innocently she accepts the advances of the 
gardener and when her condition becomes known cannot under- 
stand her horrified and harshly dictatorial mother’s determination 
to keep the situation hidden from the world. Mlle. Bourrat suffers 
great unhappiness but is finally in a measure triumphant. 


HER FRIEND THE KING 


(24 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by A. E. Thomas and Harrison Rhodes. 
Produced by L. Lawrence Weber at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, October 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Tortie tt ierare aisiereietataiers 212 «1 oie) oforeic tein, axctavednia si stelelevatelalsla ters William Dorbin 
eaTlOtt Ute tie aie yeleieuste. sale, <iefolo:stelsrs) ais o'atyaphte h e1ale, 3/4/512\s/0 Henry Morrell 
Gounte Churalcternc. 2c ccaile es tin eis + orerele Boles) s a olst¥e atsias Charles Esdale 
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Georges (Ex-King of Constantia-Felix)........-. William Faversham 
Princess: Ley diay yccewts o.0 o cles acelcte nclevele ayeisisielateter el siete Katharine Kohler 
Misa Bridgerton.< 502.5 2128s ieciertis ele) ate lmcee © lolaleetarale ..-Daisy Atherton 
Mra. Alfred Hastings ire aavaniste siszueotecia' Soper erebertarelererstarast 4 Ara Gerald 
Prince Otto. 2 hcccciniecs ois etelele one siete acter tetera ...Hugh Sinclair 
Ayo VEATCH ciara sistator stele: icafey ollsyaneleisye are ctetela plore .----Peggy Hovenden 
Ditelinsisaieice saree © evs ave sosln'sienc.e?e Cus tererausvertoere siee terest acs Edmund Dalby 


Act I.—A Salon at the Chateau de Beaulieu Near Lake Geneva, 
Switzerland. Acts II and III.—Living Room of Mrs. Hastings’ 
Villa, Hotel de Russe, Delice les Bain. 

Staged by F. Gatenby Bell. 


Georges, former king of Constantia-Felix, meets again during 
his exile a rich American widow, Mrs. Alfred Hastings, to whom 
he had on a previous occasion been romantically attracted. Mrs. 
Hastings works to assist in the restoration of the King and is 
rewarded by his stipulation that she shall share the throne with 
him. 


THE HOUSE OF FEAR 


(48 performances) 


A mystery farce in three acts by Wall Spence. Produced by 
Ray Productions, Inc., at the Republic Theatre, New York, 
October 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PU Pape petal Ul he fier ars co) 2 ros cacouel atic ie fo/seloperel elatt’ Bierete) sce cle o\eetatale Frank Thomas 
Magee Z Aba ats ote-ravszorenatass (eth claeceuarerereuetete fat eeere a euse ta be Effie Shannon 
Geral ditesiacsiaics o.ccc ctrcotrein oust amte srermacie aie eros cre Maury Tuckerman 
Revoy- Walker ric cise onete elle cotetuetensieetes ers a eestaccre ee ere Barbara Gray 
PSU) al RISO Goto ecereie ets seue) ons Guiev'evolieyetsuote, ohare simlisseievelosovonelereueionans Lea Penman 
Hrsslackm iad dk re4. PAvacreta aieleravnertete nie creeds each ie app ara Harry Worth 
Craig Kendall crue atels cis cuore sbenetoirte tialerolern ees) ore reys Gordon Westcott 
INP OBO TI Le. Getets. ovencvea e Doterels eave elatehstevese ye. atel whevenalave sitehe, oe Clay Clement 
Buddy mE TONSon sips. sak olerineiere | tetas Bila eisreras eyarere < re Cecil Spooner 
USAGE Bs eR ISS GOSS GIGI SOS SCO. .a OIE TS James McLaughlin 


Acts I, II and III.—An Old Mansion Near New York. 
Staged by Elmer H. Brown. 

Madame Zita is determined to clear her son, escaped from Sing 
Sing after having been imprisoned for murder. At a house party 
held in the former home of a spiritualistic medium, Madame Zita 
organizes a series of séances and other nerve tests that result 
finally in forcing a confession from the real murderer. 


MLLE. MODISTE 


(48 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts by Henry Blossom, music by Victor 
Herbert. Revived by the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Com- 
pany at the Jolson Theatre, New York, October 7, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Henry De Bouvray, Comte de St. Mar.............. Detmar Poppen 
Cape buenke: Des Botivray aise scieseirscnaentenie es Robert Rhodes 
Pram Benes sree nin nets o iete rete eee cee eed fate Richard Powell 
Glasto erator crctece eisinte nas oleh Scloiele aiois ee On a celeron ——————_ 
General Le Marquis de Villefranche.............. Wm. J. McCarthy 
Pret to URene MEW MGCtE schon) «y= os eoac ee ehancls Sa bie, ox aeons Roland Tudor 
Jie! Sia ang Ae iis ieEniinicnty i) ae Soe San ic caRGiLachomsin a Lee Daly 
Mine We GRECO eit ais :. dia isd elves ee isle 0 « Caarebla eaters Men Flavia Arcaro 
MI ATOHE CEC wee iehlo ts coo) a ele ac area breton tine en Edyth Artley 
SNIBTIE DUC cca re mlisinlorel (0) olo!eioie aie oiieinieieyscicaleveteme cubs lon sarc Florence Caselle 
Mice TOMI MSE eters le orate ecto s osteo ee ahee oir ere wien Lucyle Keeling 
CEG rebar ole rctee eiSistaeiarecanre ate brasiete eaten cies tosdccussod Frances Baviello 
ANTE Seg EM rat a) SSET bapa e roses elkm ere iei'eins «ste evtreye aiorole ote Bernice Mershon 
REDEEM ee erot tela Siete ays SRE S 6) 3:5, = fibre AS MaPAON ea RISTS Sree Foe Fritzi Scheff 


Act I—Mme. Cecelie’s Hat Shop, Rue de la Paix, Paris. Act 
IT.—Scene 1—Comte de St. Mar’s Private Dining Room. 2—‘“The 
Charity Bazaar’ in the Garden of the Chateau de St. Mar 

Staged by Milton Aborn 


The adventure of Hiram Bent of Keokuk, Ia., who manages to 
be of considerable assistance to a Parisian milliner without becom- 
ing involved in the usual comic opera plot. 


JENNY 


(111 performances) 


A comedy in four acts by Margaret Ayer Barnes and Edward 
Sheldon. Produced by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere 
Wiman at the Booth Theatre, New York, October 8, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Senet ee VV CATIEE NYS clare sa ate ais eis co s's, sisereboters ee clelsiccorctetsie Guy Standing 
gle Aeincks dabei. ..-Robert Lowe 
Eustace Wade.... ....Lewis Martin 
Cissy Weatherby....... .Katherine Emmet 
Prince Dimitri Miranoff. ..Coburn Goodwin 












Jack Weatherby........ ....Ben Lackland 
is foray Oy Saat iy Aine mr, scale OTIGr tie ORO RIAU Yo SID AO 6 Joyce Carey 
INTE NGOYS PO RNS TAO CAEORO OOD DCU AOTICOO OOO Coop Charles Brokaw 
ess ye WAICTIEIIG oo rahe odie iat ae ateiets 0 a! inicictele sia) s\a'e'alelets] ofatahe "7 ane Cowl 
SEIN PWN CALMEDDY 22 hh Gao cle salt 4 Sd so sieSieis ore s.eiaieierelalee Helen Brooks 


Acts I, II and IV.—Home of John R. Weatherby, Greenwich, 
Conn. Act III—Jenny’s Cabin in the Canadian Woods 
Staged by Frederick Stanhope 
Jenny is an actress who, visiting in Connecticut, is attracted to 
the rose garden of John R. Weatherby and later to John R. him- 
self. She finds him being unmercifully ridden by a shallow wife 
and a trio of ungrateful children and determines to help him. 
Luring him to her camp in the Canadian woods, Jenny tricks 
John into staying for a month. At the end of that time she re- 
turns home with him, frankly tells the Weatherby family what she 
has done and walks out. The emancipated John R. follows after, 
leaving the family wondering. 
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JUNE MOON 
(273 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Ring Lardner and George S. Kauf- 
man. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Broadhurst Theatre, 
New York, October 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


reds Mig Stevens's yei'sjefa ec; orayavs.ccntotersie’e eles cvtarttelaietate acs Norman Foster 
idebchy CEN RS ees oon 5 Oooo Goo ooe ou Geo ooGndonodooe Linda Watkins 
atl *Searsiend sree overs saysiey sMvetca aap sarc tore tetera devars ols steueler Frank Otto 
LBS W ters en i Sos eee cunts Reto crcilo Onto OG poco Jean Dixon 
IVS OT ee erate ch svers ier ater eve. rers1a scaveve els exotare) @Pmvelelaleor evar she, vie iowetevers Lee Patrick 
WES Stern Aono ocon UDOAOe CoO OUD CSO Dn OD odCHOsoeds oo Harry Rosenthal 
GoltieP Rhee ys nctiet. chetle: ste eave clere etoiepotatahanen omeerateter co's Florence D. Rice 
PAM AW iii cl Ow Clea NOT sior<)s = cyatetctavelsrsheveisustorabereittelenciorcievetsietons Frank Conlan 
AB Mane NarmtedseBtainards ieletetencs cree e sibel cteterciens) sitsts staretste Emil Hoch 
SB OMNT Vow EO Koti ces rleniene eran Saeteensle tab ov etenialcarta 6 fonenetanohemohet evohayetsiter sheller sys Philip Loeb 
IABCEL at tommites ote coeievac cian or areuaralerere tere en eceteieiore’s elenereret Leo Kennedy 
AIVESSS SOP Gyr ouepcis ielle vailes ole isieical'e/or'e fo eyisvione se tatenelaNeteteretelet chal olalete eve Margaret Lee 


Prologue—In a Parlor Car. Act I.—Paul Sears’ Place. Acts II 
and III.—Room at Goebel’s. 
Staged by George S. Kaufman. 


See page 236. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


(4 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Louis Weitzenkorn. Produced by 
W. P. Farnsworth and H. M. Hayman at the Broadhurst Theatre, 
New York, October 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 










Mlmer (Grays «e101 01s 9/014, 410 sie aie 00 osele ecitie.csieeesiviejnssisiee Walter Abel 
Hilime res BWisee erates saa sia) sxatiays, chelovsrekap ers eteenonekerere: ebsienereis Beatrice Hendricks 
lanerteeP at her cceteicyelenesi<a)sievssopeiors actie setetetemensicicastelsiers Dodson Mitchell 
Eilmmier’s 4 Mothers roteracecereteisreln ales thatelervetetelerete ties wiarsiersiets Josephine Morse 
elmer’ A Un. oo cisusre alieuetecove 1s fe ve nln afenareleketonbinPotene!siecevevele Dorothy Walters 
MUlInet 2s; \SISLOE ors teietesc tout tacslie =e stone sfeters eseponecr slater eieievove siete Sara Haden 
Himex’s: Brother-t1-Law..is/- oie) siete se steiiaictsisisiviersicisieraie Richard Abbott 


MPa Lar Dot corelelsteleicle <tarerals wicks sislelensieterstersishelsiniaie eters ne Walter O. Hill 
Maxwell Driscoll 


Dan.......:; ..-Ely Solomon 
ESS erepatarel(s elsvevs ....Ray Earles 
Grocery Boy...... Ber OAt0 Oa Frank Burton 
Gracie Turners. cos cvicelces c's sis clots oe ee nitrasielttoeione soles Leona Maricle 


aie I, If and III.—Elmer’s House. The Porch. High Falls, 
‘Staged by Jose Ruben. 


Elmer Gray grows restless and unhappy under the strain of his 
life in a New Jersey suburb. He buys his home on the partial 
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payment plan and discovers that in place of owning it the home 
owns him. When his wife goes home to her mother to have her 
baby Elmer slips his moral moorings and flirts around with Gracie 
Turner, a neighborhood charmer. With Mrs. Gray returned, the 
baby having died, and the old routine of installments and dis- 
appointments facing Elmer again, he seeks release by burning 
down his house only to discover that his father is quite willing to 
build him another. Thus he is left with only the thought of 
Gracie Turner’s nearness to cheer him. 


LADIES DON’T LIE 
(12 performances) 
A comedy in three acts adapted by Herman Bernstein from the 
German of Paul Frank. Produced by Radiant Productions, Inc., 
at the Gallo Theatre, New York, October 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
LEE ER ASS 6 AMOR OO RESO One Oe ABIL AREA. oAoRs odo Joseph Allenton 


DER aaAt VATA. ois cloves els ote rereneteraich ahs sre tard woilesfehatele aycher sia siautte/el sasevs Maria Ziccardi 
EAC raver antes ctolsieioiscrate ctetctons chelereleietnis)ttarsigieretor store ay Richard Sterling 
REAL Fa ters etnstiotove vet Veil elec cnhe deteoie  clisvatiase to ale wiaheteetteinle eiehaiatone Dodd Mehan 
MPA ye iaree evn seote erated avere\s e sclc's: ai Sisie els e'siereterete sroateuas Charles Richman 
Dre Ou antnercn: je caieatee tore ecsre: soc ane aie arere avereratecelpore Wallace Erskine 
ACR EY pee Mee nee se Sitch Sen ae Pik v RIG ates tie qalivens Frank Hilliard 
Miaib ine se eters tite sctscraieters os ons tere.+/s ose) e orstri ane atele svecsiora Walter Cares 
DEEN ee 5 GO Ob4.6 A Gece Oe oe in ODDO Oo GuIckO Ucar Caronld fc: Stanley DeWolf 

PTE Gaara ccesevirn ol cucunis sayevele sade levee rave ietoie: shah 8 eve esalataterietecs aie Spring Bvingtes 


Acts I, II and III.—The Dining Hall of the Romedins Villa. 
Staged’ by Edward Sargent Brown. 


Thea, former wife of Philip and Ralph, and sweetheart of 
Edgar, swoops down out of the sky and lands on a desert island 
these three have selected as a place of escape from all women. 
After stirring all three to action of one sort and another, Thea is 
content to fly away again with her newest masculine interest, the 
aviator. She just didn’t want to be forgotten. 


BONDS OF INTEREST 


(24 performances) 


A comedy in a prologue and three acts, translated by John 
Garrett Underhili from the Spanish of Jacinto Benevente. Pro- 
duced by Walter Hampden at the Hampden Theatre, New York, 
October 14, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Leander and Crispin, a gentleman and his valet, living by 
their wits and escaping the law by various subterfuges, invade a 
small town in Spain and trick themselves, through Crispin’s 
cleverness, into a comfortable state of being. In the end Leander, 
turning moral and sentimental at the same time, wins Silvia, the 


Miser clieaincpapekare devels) oueveh solve’ of) al olckat or ster ot akedater aperot eis, sir emt Charles Quigley 
(Ope Ne een mda MON C bao OUDIOe On dO serbian. rome cas Walter Hampden 
Ther Tunkeeper tecarss ote dicaven ol Kepetotetewletelretenls C. Norman Hammond 
Binsty Jay. Servaiit ace Seis svn «sve (ore-<i sot sdatreeiene citys eps cigars Stephen Irving 
Second, Tan ‘Ser vatitse. oie © cerele ols c vise esters eratcle sistsiere</oxe Francis Dears 
AE Vaile eq cet tiegevevarennicl ese exal> nvetatefelniel stele) terete ef-tnietayeretetete-istetar= Tom Gomez 
UES OE NEM On Se cuOnC BOMUALIOUD OCC OO dd enon 00 Donon eIaD Louis Polan 
Bonar Sir ema occa s.cistersve sivieieie's nisiatel stasere, sist eveveretererosisiarayets Mabel Moore 
Golam bine sce aa « crake) 0-5 are sscre) abe ot eveve ole antsolereyaveterelaleters enaleie Elinor Harriot 
Nea wires ne eter ct eiovereterceelalerstslnve or ein alelere lenetelere staketetessiorel are Jeanne Clark 
AUTOR ae MAIO HEE hori Or ITE CERES COG HCUDe Bane Evelyn Goodrich 
(Polichinel leis c is cacreveie sa) el erolteroueheieleiare ohetn sielalelsterokalekersiareve a Ernest Rowan 
The! Wife of Polichinelles.. 05. <eerecccive sce chic ss Caroline Meade 
Siligte ate mere tee otote Crate ce vote elolete ov are aleve sterevetcmererste cies Ingeborg Torrup 








..Etienne Girardot 


PD CMD OCbo tier ate ate-ol = tekst ekotan-lohele) Aepaialcyafelolou eletaleets] al siexel siete apse Cecil Yapp 
The Secretary.... ...Gordon Hart 
First Constable..... : Bina Adonarousbdaden sce Murray D’Arcy 
Stetenavel (Chracay ts. Soa Gagdongodqouss0. sabsongsoncsoune Howard Galt 


Act I.—A Plaza in a City. Act I].—The Garden of Dona Sirena. 
Act III.—A Room in Leander’s House. 
Staged by Claude Bragdon. 


beautiful daughter of the rich Polichinelle. 


A comedy in three acts by John C. Brownell. 
John Henry Mears at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, October 


THE NUT FARM 


(40 performances) 


14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
WEF Sts SB toms fois, ctoicvate +e. aaate aieletals eyercicisceteteveiasie ouelsie bie axojeis Helen Henry 
Wisthies Bastoiie.s a,c srs te ocean stove 6 he crerete a njeccisie’ Fi efé.e Sisto civics Wallace Ford 
Robert Bent rgacimaee were aieta, stately ciel tte icloim crac erte cate Louis Kimball 
BzraeSliscoim bins cists. celavcctetaeteblacsievelester imeattetetievelosrencceiine Sam _ Coit 
lelent:s Bent ss eetvsvercis;w 0: ales wiarel let hotel teislereieineie imme are Natalie Schater 
Agatha! Sliscomlb’. 1/5.0-+ ars sn causecisin seusjatatessielsievarsevale Louise Huntington 
itamilton) ‘T.. Hollandshi-placsieeticte = si tejscerretolety a yelee 2 Edward Keane 
NoaClarence: Biddetord2y...scisrtere omorecisers tae sealer Graham Velsey 
EaroldeVian soto. satis aiios antares clon Mortimer LePey 
AAA Clea 9 25 es fons ce soars. n'a or 0 8 ahetat eee hte BISNS SHO Ove els ate MMalave: siacees & Mabel Marden 


The Barton family of Newark, N. J., coming into a little money 
when Robert Bent, son-in-law, sells his store, plan to buy a nut 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in the Bent Home, Southern 
California. 
Staged by Harry MacFayden. 


Produced by 
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farm in California and live peacefully thereafter. But Helen 
Bent falls under the influence of a crooked moving picture 
director, and the family funds go into the production of a picture. 
Little Brother Willie Barton, however, knows something about 
pictures, and when it looks as though everything was smashed he 
ups and fixes the picture so cleverly it even pleases Sid Grauman. 


DEEP CHANNELS 


(4 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by J. W. Von Barre and Paul Krafft. 
Produced by Mr. Von Barre at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
October 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


POLL pa Pareto st etagcts ate) cis) aorg) aio ‘eos lo.'s (sie e053 eecala) Syateyeinsetere Robert M. Hicks 
secs eatpe aco ate oly ake stars chins, av choy 0k ove Dossnohoacnelataneieds ove Jesse W. Le Roy 
A arte ee eee atsiale te yalers vores as os saialtons\aiisim iets mrehorscaneie erent Angie Allen 
Ba ed es 2 wpa al asc s for si os elroy ai ise, oh si-ns caletatgnailatale eadensiets Stephen Clark 
IB ATONE ONS CUTTI a oe oars © niel+\s pusinrsie bus'ape awe ites cuetausheter ers Jack Soanes 
(a3 en 2 Risin « AS ap GUO ORB OHIO CL GRrbe co.cc to a Frances Johnson 
BA et Hace cate evorey orca oa sae teie aie ae ties oa 5a \@ arian oboe reel wicnonauete Helen Spring 
DIETER. Cohn im Re: POO ROO OOO LC Elizabeth Delmore Ferris 
AGE RICO cpa sista cialatisane hehehe ora ceak eo etnishap ais shteies.a/eee sueaauel Ns Alfred Fink 


Acts I, II and III.—Drawing Room of the Baron’s Home. 
Staged by Joseph Soraghan and Herschel Mayall. 


Greta Von Sturm, finding herself agitated in the presence of 
her strong young groom, Karl, is puzzled. When she permits 
Karl to kiss her they are overseen by Marie, the maid, who hoped 
to marry Karl. Her dream shattered, Marie jumps off the cliff. 
Then Greta gives herself to Karl. Still happiness eludes her and 
she decides to marry Dr. Mueller, who is less agitating but much 
safer. 


THE MIDDLE WATCH 


(29 performances) 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Ian Hay and Stephen 
King-Hall. Produced by Arch Selwyn and Charles B. Cochran 
at the Times Square Theatre, New York, October 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Aas 1G) ee ial oak cera sgd 2h olivia po a st econ'siieh op auerbuvasipual ofehejorai ead Alfred Wellesley 


PRR Onpm tras ears cre tina ete > ences cemtighate sietn ares oe oad George Carr 
Captain Randall (Royal Marines)..............-. Robert Mawdesley 
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Baye Eaton sires eimniaperstale cic eislviss erp eiaysiviavete setae tay teleiahetavel oie ia Dodo Watts 
Blag Lieutenant .ocprreciocisistidscc cients noiieaitertecceters T. W. Sleigh 
Marjorie tatty <frctvcrsisa arts s fesarel treasisy Se hairpins eceieers Venetia Dormer 
Nancy aElewitti, ctoressyors ayn aia ste unicceustes der pcoloteleteiersreisvaieiye Enid Menhinick 
Commander Baddeley (Royal Navy)............-- Michael Shepley 
Charlotte tloplcin somite -petelateioleyelorerere) teieiaait a ctee Madge Whiteman 
Admiral Sir Hercules Hewitt, K.C.Bu.t 6. .e. ec oeccs cael. Fred Kerr 
Mary aC ariton caterer itste ce erclos ofelarere fetaveie sleuetormastelatetenie oe eietene Ruth Abbott 
Esaidlivsitlel ervitt«, o:0cs efeca ‘cepesiieve case Atay ioks overseers sate elatotens tas Annie Esmond 
PCE iv erg  Siciniaear ele cea ntY th Goce, Sirb.c 0 aco James Carter 
Captains Maitland (Royal Navy.) <2 «cece cites) John Boyne Rowe 
Corporal Duckett (Royal Marines) ..........0000s2e%0s George Carr 


Act I.—Scene 1—Captain’s Lobby. 2—Captain’s Cabin. Night. 
Act II.—Captain’s Lobby. Act III. —Captain’s Cabin. On Board 
H.M.S. Falcon. 


Fay Eaton, engaged to marry Marine Captain Randall of 
H.M.S. Falcon, dines with him on board, together with her chum, 
Mary Carlton, a visiting American girl. The engine of the picket 
boat breaks down and the girls are obliged to stay the night on 
the ship. Captain Maitland, attracted to Mary, graciously gives 
the girls his cabin, but the ship is ordered suddenly to sea and 
the admiral of the fleet comes aboard. He also wants the cap- 
tain’s cabin. Much confusion in pajamas before morning. 


LOLLY 


(29 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Fanny Heaslip Lea. Produced by 
the New York Theatre Assembly at the Assembly Theatre, New 
York, October 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


aura Carroll crocs etevssoasssioveieisioneielsisvswlslets seavroieieieietes Elinor Bedford 
ie RROGETESON soca ete cue ohershelesstele lav acleienahe chew: ais: « eye-olete eo John Brewster 

lamiely Gaylordicis syirc,s5 cise trealeceeleio ceils eonleie orcioyals' slialaiciguece Hugh Miller 
Mpsislloytecelosts ost clei a's otic ste ielelee tie bieic we dievclele cies ols Mary Thayer 
INE TUTTO tercieretarerstaieverecinrs siererscoreneteiercickerisieieteiomeiciclerere revels Howard Claney 
Wolly iCarrollscis,.isxictsaicaite aio ster moeelclore'st sieivle- eee Mary Young 
Wiaitienioprmtaretaternictats cusicl stove orclesaecloramstatayerslcsredeleesyevsrerk as pioteraie rete Alvin. Kerr 
Wraltgollamd ticv.cWere cust atoce sb isitcs eheiolotoiava Saaie io cele tomo eis Harvey Sayers 
Lottis Shanes iysrete eticle's cis cle vistors eta cmiarerenstate alors. alors chaveravenals Daniel Coxe 
Prancine: Delmar scie scissors siacese ase he slcielelere evereie wie lee ste & Betty Sherwood 
Mis Pair fax ie « clojes eles siete 4 eisielelelne ctentinreisie sie/eio\eleis ere Eileen Douglas 
IM stellen Castroie scare e.cicisi« wiatecey eieretarnoroticierstie ex ctloleare Alberto Carrillo 


Act I.—Club Deauville. Acts II and III.—Lolly’s Apartment. 
Staged by Walter Greenough, 


Lolly Carroll, a gay lady of frustrated dreams of romance, 
threatens to lose her head over a Spanish gigolo. It is all her 
daughter Laura, 19, can do to keep Lolly straight. She manages 
it with the aid of Dan Gaylord, back home after twenty years in 
South America. It transpires that Dan is not only Lolly’s lost 
romance but also Laura’s father. 
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THE CHANNEL ROAD 
(60 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Alexander Woollcott and George S. 
Kaufman. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth The- 
atre, New York, October 17, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


INSEE SG aig G00 06 IOODODOUD OND DOHA OO DISA O CORES S60 William Young 
nee WW COW) DCAUVAIS o/.\e'c cic cttae saute ea meee outta Marie Bruce 
Worporal -Klcinert joes ci05 5 eine SERRE EE Oe eee ee Paul W. Dorn 
MPTIVALE PASC ELWATIZ. 0) ol clk \elsi's arise sini olete aie etsiets quatohoie ote etee Bjorn Koefoed 
Private: ROseUbErg she o.siale.sisie ects os cid arsine oe Sa ae eS Edmund Loewe 
BEE GCOULTEOMS een ss aie. os a ei satis a aia’ Sidlw obate ahd bela wea ae a eae Edgar Stehli 
BE MELESeIr ae ea ieo eles Soe is Ces Os Sealaie ie Rie MoI Gees Anne Lubow 
Dorfman, Private Martin Noble 
Henri Pen evr 2. ccs aise o0crs's/o es statins 6 Ste bor eee OTe Seldon Bennett 





PE new COU ts. PS SIVIATIOEL of, s.cnio ore wisresereiele lerermoneie eieteiers eke R. C. Johnsrud 


Mademoiselle Elise De Mallet...........-.ceceeeee Edith Van Cleve 
Madame er Bevrevns. osc og cisteslels cores eeemcsieree Peggy Conway 
POESLE LG EICSLE So etal oicys aibiale' 20's) a}eiaveiele csolovcieve: ietateteastetelere Mildred Beverly 
BSESEE Keg CATON G5 do s/apais'a, 0116/0: 6:0 isin "a op: n slerola'e (ere nqversteteeys Juana Allraum 
Mindeleisse IR GUSEE Em are o.c lavas ia 215-5, la\o1s aicia eialare'e ogee ste eres Anne Forrest 
Sstewtenant Wu gel care acts o ie es alive e's, Pale sre aisieatstae ecaere Siegfried Rumann 
besa ler ensenavowiee be »\c'sie esse & scsteeysieie Louis Schmidt, Louis Kruger 


Acts I, II and IJJ.—The Main Room of a Roadside Inn in Nor- 
mandy. December, 1870. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


In this version of De Maupassant’s ‘‘Boule de Suif”’ Madeleine 
Rousset, prostitute, finds herself crowded into a diligence that is 
carrying a quartet of haughty French aristocrats and two sisters 
of charity from Rouen to Dieppe after the disaster of Sedan in 
the Franco-Prussian war. At a roadside inn where the party 
stops for the night Madeleine is admired and desired by Lieu- 
tenant Engel, the Prussian officer in command of the army of 
occupation. Refusing the Prussian her favors the party is held. 
Various bribes are offered Madeleine to break her resolution, but 
she does not yield until her sympathies are variously aroused. 
When the party makes ready to resume its journey, the aristocrats 
are sent back to Rouen. Only Madeleine and the sisters of mercy 
are permitted to proceed. 


GREAT DAY 


(36 performances) 


A musical comedy by William Cary Duncan and John Wells, 
music by Vincent Youmans, lyrics by William Rose. Produced 
by Mr. Youmans at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New York, Oc- 
tober 17, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Pete ge, Sadeiesa Shiatateare scenes ate olatace & weld Sa Be Oe earetrerate ware ets Frank Daley 
Tomsterearnatsrore ste tes ote ws tp etesorpanic aan aieers Ken Pulsifer 
Richard’: oe se cic cok c Sateen ciratetes © seme ee eicterersiers overt Bob Burton 
Tidy Mays ela hte ate a state clot edotat austin sua terotetcaiclol eerste tinue ae Letha Burson 
EG EO A ATT TT MNT See eT OO OS Tee Blanche Le Clair 
Garo ytareete otetireletshe ral eiel ay eracetatssaisl lelerer ciate aya eersvenees eaeyecerster se Kitty Coleman 
PhilGRanid oliph ti eles 4.) -velelacereiws sn exo! hae ereretetepen ete ts oblate ets pts Billy Taylor 
Stisie PLOneGId ge iss.s leis eerieie te srarem tienen Ne eteee te Peroleueeis ote Ethel Norris 
Emmy a Randolplicccc & staictstdereternsletette ata etoteveleel sleet.) « Mayo Methot 
Henry ite ae Mi 

Tiber iach ont pi ee tr eee eer Miller and Lae 
Pepita’ Padilla sj statis islein a's oe 0:3 cis viata piace slobgeisleiers aie ele ohatel elet islets Vanessi 
Warlos Zane m ae citereiis ccs oe leraceccce coke ans os eestnes im eneeoteveters au tors John Haynes 
) heard! tyqaah ie SAP Oa OO aE ROC nn acento cual venene oF Allan Prior 
Vrdeen Mothertd geeest clea isi c cise guste torely ihe eteiats as ane Walter C. Kelly 
Mazieg Brow iiatiisccneaisiois's.c =i0.0 goss clas oie eietierosneiete rs esos Maude Eburne 
Charlie hylen ystems ss cis hare oars Mpeah skal voir a nee epareustors Vincent Simonin 
SariLOr tie MAM ciscats eats evs overs arene isiene eVeusstoeactepereccivas cel eral er e%s Hugh Chilvers 
Ti jal. icrete spicata, oslo shecel-e acovscel eis heroin Mara erersiaree malealete Lois Deppe 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Randolph Plantation. Near New Orleans, 
La. 2—The Levee. 3—The Spanish Casino. Act I1.—Scene_1— 
The Levee. 2—On the Mississippi. 3—-The Cornfield. 4—The Ran- 
dolph Homestead. y 

Staged by R. H. Burnside and Frank M. Gillespie; dances by 
Le Roy Prinz. 


Emmy Lou Randolph, forced to sell her plantation, goes to work 
for the purchaser, Carlos Zarega, who turns the place into a 
casino near New Orleans. Jim Brent, engineer, loves Emmy Lou 
and hates Carlos, who seeks to do her wrong. Jim Brent hates 
Carlos so much, in fact, that finally he pitches him into the 
Mississippi flood, which leaves Emmy Lou practically free to 


marry Jim. 


MAGGIE THE MAGNIFICENT 


(32 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by George Kelly. Produced by Laurence 
Rivers, Inc., at the Cort Theatre, New York, October 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Katie (Gilesii.as.ccre a nose ce piaas meme teem cee teint Mary Frey 
META arora erayepelalsrc sera teasslevela’ ellertiors mveecereveutrousrehe mtetewene rescore ae Joan Blondell 
Margaret... <1. siaveele spelen sie cyaucls stare ersmietistecisa ste were ie Shirley Warde 
IMrse Reed... vaicsawised sae eiVttels ease ere oes Marion §. Barney 
Mires Buchanan s wu sive svo.s as els overs ereumtererenerers exercisers siete Mary Cecil 
Wie Tediciisic a teve.c ars «, axeis eysratngess tedgne attese fois eteeaare ls Rete eee eeneys Frank Rowan 
EL WiOOG ss, co scissow ine ols Choe ee MORN RS alterna okie ce James Cagney 
INr Sea GLOVESiys cose che ol cis s aamiclalie 'e cfe omieieteee teens eet Doris Dagmar 
TAI UCD Net AEC Oo CE eRe OE cco o tS Cr Tran Rankin Mansfield 
IBOPMICY,. se oe. oss oie wists aie avcts oe whe cele ae eRe a selon see ehs J. P. Wilson 
SEMAN jeraeteta sie « ateferolwiess clelni skai® dinsloefeioio aioe weil: Frances Woodbury 
INET SS VVITILELS ws icrajcce wicgoa.o'els Os cyaere @cltismra qaneie metre were Ellen Mortimer 


Acts I and II.—Living Room in the Home of Mrs. Reed. Act 
III.—Downstairs Reception Room at the Home of Mrs. Demarest. 
Staged by George Kelly. 
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Margaret Reed, being the daughter of an artist father, who 
died while she was an infant, finds herself in later life completely 
out of sympathy with her mother and her mother’s people. When 
she snubs her tippling aunt, there is a family quarrel during which 
Mrs. Reed slaps her daughter’s face. Margaret thereupon leaves 
home and goes to live with the wealthy people by whom she is 
employed as a social secretary. Later there is a reconciliation of 
sorts and Margaret’s mother comes to understand something of 
her daughter’s higher ambitions. 


LADIES OF THE JURY 


(88 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Fred Ballard. Produced by A. L. 
Erlanger and George C. Tyler at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, 
October 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


THE JURY 
Mrs: favingston Baldwin: Crane. 0. 2..c-ise «sassy ele sis hr icne Mrs. Fiske 
Miahee eat Us terste siete = oer oayeass let eo ste) t¥er dicts jalan ae clive Claire Grenville 
Sep tiey 7] SER Oe Bro ee OAC orc Jane ciao dono. Ocean ae Eunice Osborne 
Rca rtere METRE CM ai (cial ols/ ssi oi01eioleteis es oislane'=\/+lahe,sic/cpelatoystoys Hallie Manning 
RA ee CICE 2 Po « eae atsiovctsr ors al or arete. ar etorerelaloi'e;svishete © apulakonalovers epee Elsie Keene 


....-Marie Hunt 
Seite tie George Farren 


Mrs. Maguire.... 
Jay J. Pressley.. 





DR eeEIN gs DAZE yet ie ora sitelaale csinane een J-meadore Sardis Lawrence 
BRN etL ZAG ES ea eh arch cia aha seco A) ah omc Sosa eo W wi quay ec aGastelvae esate J. H. Stoddart 
omy PREGdopatltisiss +: c.ors.5 fh ic\0% ovelevs oie nis sie 6 os os ee orale Vincent James 
ey ae PAO UR ae ated ai xs pieuera pis oi“ wth tale ls ho /e\upueilolere Walter Kinsella 
EATER OMIA WAAC NALS alee) aioerl a ays e. 6 alciels 2 sieieusapsieicdeisueOkaleusterciete George Tawde 


PUA SBE or ers otal Aol or hn oie. s|ol's.0: + s1c)o'<\oie/=orersiviete erie Wilton Lackaye 
ASO EN AR SEV Clg bins oie se tele tis od otis eiltstoer ethan Dudley Hawley 
Mt nerLOrG le Pale .ae ete orth else plea selena brea tools are om C. W. Van Voorhis 
Dr Oumncy Adams) James, Vite os. 01 ce sie sk se wislat sieve William Lorenz 
AEM ESORITS ctetollare al sia aliasciic states ota Naloraldara'siaichas ana aaseleisjeralsheiesers Al Roberts 
MreiGordon CY vette: Yvet) cc ccccccwssecs cae tices Germaine Giroux 
Mela Tmeet DM lestete pistes) = aiecoie jus) aig eis a1 ora eiPeerass @aimeuoynatoatae une Mullin 
SUMSAMME © cle orale eicheie eps ise oa «..»Vanda Curci 







Clerk of the Court.. ..Edward Powell 
Court Reporter...... Virginia Murray 
Act I.—County Court House at Rosevale, New Jersey. Acts II 
and III.—The Jury Room. : 
Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


Mrs. Livingston Baldwin Crane dutifully fulfils her civic duty 
by becoming a member of the jury trying Yvette Gordon for the 
murder of Mr. Gordon. Having satisfied her curiosity as to the 
conduct of the trial by its frequent interruption, Mrs. Crane finds 
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herself in opposition in the jury room to the other eleven mem- 
bers of the jury who would vote Mrs. Gordon guilty. With some 
craft and more tact Mrs. Crane, at the end of the second day, has 
brought the jury around to her way of thinking and a verdict of 
not guilty is announced. 


STRIPPED 
(24 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Jane Murfin. Produced at the Am- 
bassador Theatre, New York, October 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Carlie a eretessiciste os nhs wus te bieze voters tarsye. cyehelsveleteteteetese Jessie Royce Landis 
[GUSTER O oS Oa Abe SGU OOOO ROD ONS SOOO EOEEDTIOGG J. H. Brewer 
EAUStiTie Goodwitincrrsigi: a avslcromistce © «meter sistoteiae cinvete slsverers Vernon Kelso 
INES IC LIRA IAZ O Violet che rose cetelateravancya mravabarareqate peeve eterstcusieraleieie teers Lionel Atwill 
MTG ye OLY GEL sar ezeicieis's) siaisi eles sister tel uistorernaiaiersieie site Charles Millward 
Helene x Galhiite.s crete ssc: vis/averevolsotmchaussernleistmiecensisteheve.s Thelma Hardwick 
BE SiS OTlandOs scc.cte.cvisie s cceis'c stele eerste oveiaje s cieie eswscels Mario Majeroni 
IVI: Seb Toit ol Gietepetsyslslaleralaiettielersielela ic ister sre ieseaterenet oleic siels Christine Compton 


Acts I and III.—Living Room of Goodwin Residence. Act I1.— 
Library of M. Lazov’s Residence on Long Island. 
Staged by Lionel Atwill. 


M’sieu Lazov is suspected of being the former Crown Prince of 
Georgia, which he disproves. He is also accused of having stolen 
the crown jewels, which he also disproves. But when he is named 
as the lover of a certain Caroline Goodwin, wife of Austin Good- 
win, the charge sticks. The jewels, it transpires, were stolen by 
Helene Galli, the mistress of Mr. Goodwin. When she is stripped 
they are revealed hidden in her undies. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


(8 performanc2s) 


A drama in six scenes by John Drinkwater. Revived by Wil- 
liam Harris, Jr., at the Forrest Theatre, New York, October 21, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IAB GhrOvdcletatanre ens oe artvate reloceteteiererarersincelareehe tieirnves ce J. Colvil Dunn 
SHOE Barctotete ls (ore oceanic ols “ere a) 'c uerbiaiteusienoyara Sapnere mire steel eaeine Thomas Irwin 
CUES Yixcrclota w'c's sicvsterece che wie ole eins Wists cies wietecie ren otters Harold Kennedy 
SECS 5 300s) 26 ION CODE ADO SCs aos GdoL Ce OnGcCSe Fe Florence Short 
Mir sradet nn COUN arerc sc sietelais siclsis/eidinls eic'sie sistsie sicinic sere imac tess Edith Spencer 


Mirco Vain Colsts cteiters sis) sicie os siersieh ated ore lores oe tela, telererstotatace Frank McGlynn 
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CK CI rsretarererersiatoteyeiatatatetamcrayatafancratcheverstoleterersl Pie housihtysienieres Forrest Davis | 
Eira Chee re rete eerie Soha ode o's ev Ja aicicicrotersieeeeie s WIS wie eS Thomas Vaiden 
Piece etre cteele secre eae cteieloleicta ee teletele vislera® sais eiana ierieys Conrad Cantzen 
Ma cintoshisyerct. Mev ase aeiviecis oe ote lertentele oie Harsha Penwood Batkins 
WW ni Ce cveirnrels cle selec eve ais Sie eis a jolie nie ie averee ties Memeo Frank Ginter 
PSSWiAL Oi letarenyanvelnlsicialcis.c/syerenraelole eels cee imcran otters Rig evs Gerald Cornell 
Hawkins Rn tarehahetatatexe cdf o xerforalia mayors tdieneelete Memtessuntens tein William B. Randall 
Wee Ble leis ilar ale is¥oreicvaln Siar otetecetahecitre aioe hin rerete Duncan Cherry 
renearetecey close ¢'olte ei ole’ acey.5ysiisya te loveners fsyelereinie sieleneh icicle ererere Dwight George 
ae MRE eer vanacetoi el obeiexel eorwgal sates Cetus AEM ole imeiemine Albert Durand 
i IGE a Se Re EL ARE ery ited sisi ete ks ee Re Robert Parsons 
RM alino ranG BASe ce citer a a5 care Nero e ee orcas John C. Hickey 
Stontcomeny TBAT 52ers sigs as LO oe are eee ele eRe ee John Hanley 
WIEMIOHY CATHEKO Ne. 5 oye rorcie,s asco cae sihseareleee eer eer te Nee Sen Herbert Curtis 
Male Smith erates ais's.c 5 ore Se. eee ere cite ete nye cents joseph Reed 
BSUERECE, EL OOI AG rchsie atsjs.e. oe 0a awitie de clare stone wisinraretneyaiers William Norton 
Gide om Wells eek a c\giansia sarciat sie rerse Wiae cower eiecdle aah Alfred Moore 
Bare’ Goliath (Blows coc 0.0 os oa cose ce eeicekiet ee Mary Horne Morrison 
PSST OURELE Yreats fare rais a: si ace’) s,s ouelsjevensiois: 6 orsietaietcrevernere Jennie A. Eustace 
RW Wiskiisrn (Caastic ay sie co's ais,s che wae s+ wie siete erdene talwvalees Charles H. Moore 
SLEETLO Nas Sorag sett eon Rta Scar ieee oct John O’Meara 
NGonerals Granta cc occ ce sides els wiihe gs dct OS ee Albert Phillips 
pide uta aeneral, Giants bes o0 ccc c one e cs See eee George Williams 
DDCDEIS latices crite ce Bese ele one Tae ee tae ee Perry Corson 
DOlGEC cin Fae ces he bene e ose a eo RARE MEN neem sees aie Daniel Clark 
Wisiitat OCObE. cc rele. Seek osc cece ceed deca eNaee Theodore Fetter 
Generale MeaGe saris occtletice ce ha ceeine eae eee ae James S. Barrett 
MGGRETAU.IGGCs sere Ce sins bie aveie oo 208 8 Son ee Oe e en Ren William Corbett 
qetn IV tlices FLOOLE sss. occ! eiv 0 ols ore 'e:o felote exe ecea eevee Thomas Spaulding 
OREO: Miaterelt Ge cia et hale 9 Seerataustereua sie ee ee eee ee en ieee Charles Brill 


Synopsis: Scene 1—Lincoln’s Home at Springfield, 1860. 2—Sew- 
ard’s Room in the White House, Washington. 3—Another Room in 
the White House. 4—Cabinet Room in the White House. 5—Gen- 
eral Grant’s Headquarters Near Appomattox, April, 1865. Scene 6— 
A Small Lounge Back of the Boxes in Ford’s Theatre. 

Staged by Gerald Cornell, originally directed by Lester Lonergan. 


See “The Best Plays of 1919-20.” 


NAUGHTY MARIETTA 


(16 performances) 
A comic opera in two acts by Rida Johnson Young; music by 
Victor Herbert. Revived by the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy 
Company at the Jolson Theatre, New York, October 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Captain Richard bd Ea Bia orwie a stavete 's:aleroid-siavoletel si eteisls Roy Cropper 
Bieut. Governor. Granidet <sisiercieo ss sie esters siete oan Herbert L. Watrous 
eRe H Tey GEA EL Sts aie 8 diel a's -sla e210 le(p'isininit anslevetereretntels Louis Templeman 
rramelcurt vanity ia lce es teres oisictsha sicieis viaje laseinis ao mia raienahe Wesley McCloud 
Pitas ONO soiclas cies ere re eisieteeleioveisistntane.« tcersieie’s/syevelchenaratens Richard Powell 
RATA OVES ocetet ois erates ale) alec ales siete elaie'a oe teelste vere duatetetete James S. Murray 
MELOREM Ae ster Ne tievaa oksiaiokai exes iaxaie)sa1 da) ounla Stee ape) MONET Wm. J. McCarthy 
Aatiettam Dic AA tric oretemre eis: cl ots 'aln 2 olatpte miele ieleichslo ls ishalstorerele Ilse Marvenga 
MO etbe rie ene aie pie sce are: Sue pilntel acatotalaversveta oravelersrere Eulalie Young 
PAGANO MOTE ele Meera ala 5.0 Heri pie, 9-siee oad aisutaers arele Lydia Van Gilder 
WPistie GE ee er otaie als iote-s\eiais, sts/-a-¢700\s)s\e.91e\e'sieiniainss.= efaie © sels eta\eie Wee Griffin 
MA CLIC ETA Me Pats atts. Seca! eh vere toe carcholovel snes store + uate ate aie sierele Frances Baviello 
(ieee Eto A aA cA AO OOO R I CEO CA TL rT RO COIS, AO Ruth Sharpe 


Mere etree sfatterace avs ieccl erase oisis'e.cisvale ctrcovmaotate Olbyotsnerate Edward Taylor 
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Bast Undian. rtereiesre lowers ateke teks vole cere eyeises aie eohaters .»...-Hobson Yound 
initio, Grider on vccis sales ayes a alsmietsie stole eleintaloayele crac Bernie Sager 
Act I.—A_ Public Square in New Orleans. Act II.—Scene 1—A 
Marionette Theatre. 2—Ball-Room of the Jeunesse Club. 
Staged by Milton Aborn. 


A TAILOR-MADE MAN 
(8 performances) 


A comedy in four acts by Harry James Smith. Revived by 
W. R. Kane, Inc., at the Gallo Theatre, New York, October 21, 
1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Phe) LE Bolas on SOG DCR BORIC eRnIG abcd Bile SAO oOecaaaia Maurice Franklin 
VE SIR Om LAINE S cre, ore, sjo:5,'s sie, avs oubs2e-ciao erselereieieletetern sie ernie rs Foster Williams 
TERI S646 55 yal. SOO Op ODIO Oe MOO ROR er OIG ORS Or Thomas Shearer 
DritGustavits Sonntag’... <c resins sersveleisierersietereie nicer Kenneth Rowland 
SP bya EAtA DEL ters ols. sisve ie Seis o'aivic wlelelaletetenerateleteloraicteletecere stave Mary Vance 
Mobster attl Marts ovaries ic; anctele ele alors ler Uerouereteretorete exetereie cates Grant Mitchell 
WEASEL ONE Ene Ge, oie.ce'andie lajiel cls’ ave sie) oval ovclolaercueimetloieickel cstcareie Anthony Blair 
lites Seas Garam lalaies erg a'iciaiin aistsinis lanai Wisteria arererere stencrercters Minna Gale Haynes 
Ii bay SS TENGE a SSRIS CSE IUIGEFOnIGIo > cio o b:oooen John Maurice Sullivan 
Gorinweuss tanlaw.. 27 s+ «sir os eicieloierelelersiereeierticle seis Katherine Standing 
EN SUSE Ez ORES Srasc cats. 's pee! amin areseheisie saepeiensislesiersiels) esse Norman Wendell 
DEY UPR AT oy girls Be eT SES OIG Oo Ortns s GO CO Somos Genevieve Frizzell 
ODDIE NVIESULARE caysit cigs < sinie ones ebass alien eteierereittero isos sa) oe John Keating 
UD Ol tere Ol Favs scone wo fe oh casrakte. se Sesayemiens siekis ere eje cine Charles Conrad, Jr. 
ARGEE YD tp Ul Yerrctetclere Wels isy-/ele sole ata ieee te cekedoleis) «\feeiere recs Lotta Linthicum 
HS PSStS LIL APM, dos ane de shave praie le sue laleipuevelereleloVersyelaserersne.ssvie @euee Mary Farren 
Mc mI COLM teieierie tele clehelalere ite ntetetectetestetete miciaeicteisrersictere Harry Green 
mAbrahamy Nathan sv leveiss s/olel=telatel stare stetetete lols o's otste iste Frank Burbeck 
Missy Sha yneu seas cs witis accls career etereveteers ateroee we Mary Louise White 
IMirta Gray sOnce mysco mice. cietere siclsim cee eiers Rislateleloleis S.orie circ Charles Carey 
ING BVWVTECOTDENia).ctec tiels elvis eos erateverete elttolotess cc ersievs cicl's Norman Wendell 
Mr. Russell, Mr. Cain, Mr. Flynn, Labor Delegates..... John Boone, 


Frank Hetterick, Charles Douglas 
Acts I and IV.—Tailoring Establishment of Mr. Huber. Act I1.— 
Reception Room at the Stanlaws’. Act III.—Offices of the American 
Oceanic Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Staged by Robert Stevens and Priestly Morrison. 

John Paul Bart is a tailor who dreams of doing the things 
Napoleon left undone. The night he comes into temporary pos- 
session of a dress suit, a fur-collared coat and two $50 bills he 
sets out to prove that clothes at least make some men over. At 
a grand ball he proves the sensation of the evening, and though 
his bubble later bursts he has attracted such attention that he is 


materially helped on toward fortune. 


HARLEM 
(16 performances) 


A drama in three acts by William Jourdan Rapp and Wallace 
Thurman. Revived by Edward A. Blatt at the Eltinge Theatre, 
New York, October 21, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 





George Williams... Sisiefeasiateteiclovsiowinay sie avehe ....Clarence Taylor 
are WW Bis UA: ck sce oisusi ciel cusiets icles sisi cislevenest eiarerctereraiciat ier lvy Neely 
Hagin Jey MARTIN ESR SS soa ona gods onAe OOO BNO OO UeNs Edna Wise Barr 
Mak Williams 7 cc. «sicsicis ce eemesinisissicwes fhe cas Elizabeth Williams 
Cordelia Williams... ......0scseeceecacewerenccscacs Alma Smithe 
MP ANOVA EL LL adEt Sereda) olrar eta kane eisy sical wtelstern chs eel cisis-creve.a: cielo’ Alonzo Fenderson 
Basil Venerable... 0... .c cscs cece cect sacle slasees William McFarland 
PaSperim Wislbiaani Sao: ele areca era's loieazate ss, asdialerasece'e Emory S. Richardson 
BOER rape ca cfel y= ol elein’ol=i-\=)~ cla)n)s)>ielolele(elets earelaiclalale\s e's «Oe arie Richardson 
Jimmies 4 <j... < Dobgenotasooyetsaccdeceuasoccdosdocnobs Ossie Lyles 
Mid tas wer ets7 Sisy, arc ciavays wate ccie eho leloiicleianesein s.8s d.6) dcececevel ee Sam Davis 
EVE OLRE Sores ote scare ole at cl slate gicteicl sia ayeve Sata eerste aererele cate Hillis Walters 
MIS TUS bok On pb Ooc GO etba 6 DOO c SOO ONO aT Gs Boren Leonore Winkler 
Roy Crowe Bia vcleneis ale ncvsceiais sistuiets sie ear nietee epee ces arelsie.s Alston Burleigh 
MERA OS cee tereleLaiatel otalaliotmreloiel si tsial's av crelateince ieleleverneleiels Jagenin a6 Herbert Ellis 
Loving LSA Aen BAEC ODO nO Cm CeD monte ee Joe Reddick, Jr. 
LETS SHO GE CO CUB DO TOU Cie Ciao DO ROD EBD OtI Gettrude Mae Hill 
BITS. Gos perc Comat o bon senor oe ocodse aor mcmte sanncc Ruth David 
UDCA aT ae ret al onet ei cirale aa sie: @'nl erage « svstoyelisionete vol siohoiers Sacvaa tenn els C. Thornton 
ES Sesh sone tc joo casenee cee Hada cumvon weds a: Allen B. Walker, Jr. 
LAS UTS A on CO AED OR GRE Oe Lee Don ode ooecocnoeocacorr Louise Renault 
EAU SS. oo code Sone Oo SGD Sen conan od Hoan acoses aco Stanley Wolcot 
Eras Metre ee erate ioe i cticicons. oer cr sP ate ies era's forias'b:is) < SiS ahenp ache “auetes eue'abah terre Alonzo Balue 
PR Ga W eae TotercPa tee fa /a\ el nus fo a u0s dese jo elm s:jeieyacermtarsieers Stolevorele ts. 0, cherie Rae Blanks 
LENS Sng 6 4.5 OO RUC BADE CO CTT DOOR TEC OnE Apt errnaS «. Jackie Barry 
Witte soo A RO ne COR Aes a CIO crs aero crc Wallace Edenboro 
(BES: oan coc seRDO meee hoe tu aD Ose OnenUD DUS oaNeadod soa Blanche Jones 
ESIAEs 046 sao TODA DOOD DB OROANOENAn Se SORA SS 5 Reggie Fenderson, Jr. 
BEM ate teeta sec lot coro a vo eena vs cote ian'o01 ous jeiie wv ou0 (wionag ctceneparenepaie are Florence Miller 
PU epics eet efe otal cee lalote = ioe ie staat ors. cie:.0:'' biog, SolletieN ote (mle /onsticvene tsi ucts Margie Foster 
IEPOH SLES Hare 6 cod evelald af oe) sere <ciajeie/sivi0/s o/sie, sere cis, siasarPialstacwiane Milton Greene 
A egy eee toto ratecie sae odie a ab ois! aferestty'staveveheusie ets tasveass 6 Alonzo Freide 
(aon on Op BAO AOC CHIE eC SED Cac rcrc mcd s Ruth Carle 
OEE OS 4 ann SOA LGA ORE OAD DOCG oO SCIRSD COmiolan ac Mary L. Payne 
Raat cere ot otecar choles e121 slay ssioxal sVsia celevoiein's «Gee eiathie/eisereta T. Gordon Van Nieff 
Sl nea merece ote a wicca scteterehe, © sve. a :v'0 o/c! rare laisi'o erat: aYat ale Sia Yolotane Robert Bonner 
IRE rte oiotels foleliofet el viet eelespie: wicteies oveieters wteierereeralnis orem’ susiera’e Rex Goreleigh 
Hot- SEU cata arerstcr e ciciarerer siege: » “ove is BAP SG HOGER OFS Milton J. Williams 
Kid) Vamp). si ante ieee ee-= ete Nias e Seilaeeierely.s Ernest R. Whitman 
Bye INO LEO alate oleae olor oa ol ea) wire: the: Wasa (01/0 (e erewiererelaresehe F. Barclay Trigg 
Wefectivermerseant ye aMer se clers xe oi0.cie oscil sl cjovele aisles Cornelius Roddy 
(ORM Seto Ran = oc oA nD ODOC DO RDOOROI DOr 857 7° Damocn Nat Cash 
ARISE CSS ar eetele eaceaioreriaiictoiavcis cis's)s'0 la issaialelslaln «)sielaia el eiclare ol 67 Helen Nelson 
ABTENESS: JAM HECLs 5 s10-4 oo s0.s'aie sieiaiets!eveve.ann aieietevelaie Nonie Simmons 


Acts I and III.—Living Room of the Williams’ Railroad Flat in 
Harlem. Act II.—Roy’s Apartment. 
Staged by Chester Erskin. 


See “The Best Plays of 1928-29.” 


A comedy in three acts by Austin Parker. 
Blau, Inc., at the John Golden Theatre, New York, October 22, 


1929. 


WEEK-END 


(11 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


ASE LA IC ryeliay ohel too ote sialiala: cisco’ ace alc 6.071 >) sleleel dusts calelehsy ave: avale eos Alfred Hesse 
SIP ENNIO is oi oisisia isso iuie s o'<n 0:0) en, viele, piols obs sfeleelehdic, ¢'a)o. allele) >is Grant Mills 


Produced by Bela 
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Clare Penney........... a: siete: rd eye opplononstalepereysiotel Margaret Mower 





Brett ameyinsiscieeroe ....Warren William 
APEHUT Soe ere ite Satera ees Mints eae wis eieiyws shevormatelcrs tere eas Bruce MacFarland 
INNATE AnaiecorereterevBoiwievssevalayerevevele ave tsee onegstetchenevayiet pretavatelatevete Frances Kelly 
GChristChapmat Sec qe cists olereielsiawlete see seve anal Hugh O’Connell 
Mata Chap matt s setacretovevelleversesicveielsisloleretelaiePatarel dtelcvets Vivienne Osborne 


Acts I, Il and I1].—The Living Room of the Penneys’ House in 
Barbizon, France. 
Staged by Worthington Miner. 


Skip Penney and Brett Laney were war-time buddies. At a 
week-end party at the Penneys’ in Barbizon, France, ten years 
after the war, Brett discovers that Skip still loves Marga Chap- 
man; that he, Brett, also loves Marga Chapman; that Marga is 
married to an amiable alcoholic she is about to throw over; that 
when Skip and Marga go to a certain hotel to talk things over he 
must believe they did just that and nothing else. Mrs. Penney 
doesn’t believe Skip; Mr. Chapman doesn’t believe Marga. Mr. 
Chapman shoots himself nobly and Brett Laney comforts Mrs. 
Chapman. 


BUTTON, BUTTON 


(5 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Maurice Clark. Produced by Her- 
man E. Shumlin, in association with H. C. Potter and George 
Haight, at the Bijou Theatre, New York, October 23, 1929. 


Cast of characters-— 


Mrs. Patience Boynton-Woodhouse..............+. Anne Shoemaker 
MrieiGeorvem Wioodhousescn «wines cle ttehe(cere erele.o env scetslelsls John Westley 
Maudie...... CRORE IND oe unc 0.0 SU 500 COM ara bcc Mary Gildea 
WOSle iste lelaleveraieierei= DORE Ob BU GeIric OOOO) GG OOO A Shirley O’ Hara 
HESEIO Tsysfos lo: <7 alae 10 (eis ony Crete ol wielal dcapetays telonmietansleysuctastter #\al/sceve cnet Harry Cooke 
SS ES WGEOR ec. ww aie oa adsvn 5S pie al bie ete es erele Wintale ee ce iwein ee Lynne Overman 
Iker MiGeGh. copa soncconnnoSonsAtGu cnn Job Aneoaonene Alison Skipworth 
Bbc be RW eed wistele: sie cfos.arslleeie sveakelericieistais tote eee mlclnaer ore Justine Chase 
WES Chietas ete vors Ze nice siece eibia e: aOae ose) etesalerevaustenticrererenstoreieisvetcvemverercrercie Harry Selby 
Pe BI Br Inc Pee ar rae HoDDe catotion Sono caer er Reginald Fife 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Living Room of the George Wood- 
house Home in Englewood, Afe 
Staged by Maurice Clark and H. C. Potter. 


“Button” Woodhouse, the difficult younger son of the Wood- 
house family, is discharged from one of the sanitariums to which 
he has been assigned because of an alleged weak and uncertain 
mentality. Invading the home of his brother George, “Button” is 
soon convinced that he is the only really sane person on the 
premises. By one farcical means and another he puts all his 
pestering relatives to rout. 
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THE SILVER TASSIE 


(51 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Sean O’Casey. Produced by the Irish 
Theatre, Inc., at the Irish Theatre, New York, October 24, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


SS VAVE SLED BET CORA 1G <5, ci ein. aiucare ara ayelareievno/a'evole Cate am ane are waters Sean Dillon 
Mis eA CO SAT olarelniviciai= cleats woitiaiclereise ae eke sfeecieieine Emma Conrow 
NSFETONG IN OLEOM nym vie elstela/o]s ole iors is iaiwis alainitin siete eVsrs)siciat Edward O’Connor 
Sisic Be NMGMICAN, close wclos eisiateiais aio SuicheSateeteehe «bene Margaret Barnstead 
PAE iss ZI) S ctatotesatacs stele oiore s.ctars; aerupleie oousisey eiekeemereia ere ciees Kitty Collins 
SRC OY aD OL M1 ota ai cteeleter al elers 4c crs sire sie) eereutia ons) crenabahe ctekerate Ralph Cullinan 
acre reeran, CIM iste cciciele « roleleraitforslelalarcistets eels Sherling Oliver 
— EL QIUG arsaye.acece tal a0 (ei ers oie «'s' (ee| avs lavnltoustetateraue jars arereeTe oe Allyn Gillen 

arney Bagnal. 2.2.2... ese s sere es ce ccancsmeceverrce David Keating 
Reena INE ATTIC Wiens Gish Apreis eyelet caherererers: clsuctemeintekare/ vest oncvel ones John Ferris 
eRe mC TOUCH EE sir= 26 << lore, sis 0.0/5 © sisie.5 nus uaterieieiecde oe Schuyler MacGuffin 
Sel SAGES arn AAO ON OES deo Utie deol Ome God James Metcalfe 
ZANE eS OLGSEL ciehaia in 0 [gs 6.616 910 818 a's) 5:00 ina 5 5%ere lorousia orotate ieee John Ferris 
BEAM SOIGIET S oa.ccoi ors ig'nia 5 (ole'e-s.u. 0.9 Salata Slardietwvcte vole Ge ert talent ee Ned Lane 
STII OLATET cy ors aye S lala Gin era's p oid vis: 0\'n si avots Sisvere. Cuoveterses arcs ete Ralph Cullinan 
PERE MCOLp Oil tein wisin’=\ois ale ola\e]stofe\eis's\ale’s e's nieleielaisietew rere Francis Kennelly 
Sy AUT Styn On 5 pe ROC DO II ROCIO OOO G Diner tora? Abram Gillette 
EE MeMOLACE ANY All alla cis revere loss oial axe ics cle raiie\oseser, Acotousnenmtepiatiets L. H. Dennison 
Sista Stretcher-Bearer,. <iatisielcte:sis,s ecels npsnie isis «a areiete Pendleton Harrison 
Pad Ser etchet- Bearey eos. a-ele. 61m wisisiers oro «10 Saco ais sie Neto ere Harry Wallace 
Eigel (Sl nee vy ieboi been ga an OHO OOOO MOO On DGocA Ido Lo John Wynne 
ACHP SELELCHETADCALET » o tejaetee sretee'e Sis, suslece io atotaeistelevete Dajalna Montana 
Ist Casualty. siclecikicce:6:0 Sadie Wikio Epraieie ts weixiannatetete teebattheee Patrick Glasgow 
SARCMMO AGERE Y te tattoo ghel ciel aisles. sxais 01.0 coin) sssis (oi = sietsteserioiseers Leonard Austin 
SUreecom EP OLY WiaxWellic ils ciis'o m « clercis sipjajonpie lintel ¢ silere Bertram Millar 
shel Sister sO Lite WV. ALG «9. charrie.c.clats oie droiese oA prssslejoleis mleeinele Ennis Clare 


Act I.—Room ‘in Heegan’s Home, Dublin. Act II.—Somewhere 
in France. Act II].—Ward in a Hospital. Act IV.—Room in Prem- 
ises of Avondale Football Club. 

Staged by Miceal Breathnach. 


Harry Heegan, home from the wars on leave, helps the Avon- 
dale football club win the silver tassie, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship, for the third successive time. Returned to the wars he 
takes with him a memory of Jessie Taite’s love and kisses. At 
the front Harry develops a growing hatred of war and when he 
suffers a wound that cripples him for life his hatred turns to a 
bitterness that becomes tragic at home when he is forced to sit 
helplessly by and see his best friend take Jessie from him, 


THE BOOSTER 


(12 performances) 


A comedy in three acts adapted by Nat Reid from the Vien- 
nese of Nertz and Friedmann. Produced by Y-DNA, Inc., at the 
Bayes Theatre, New York, October 24, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 





Maurice Koppletiaicen.ic.c cece #1601 siststnretonalooteretasreNers > Lester Bernard 
Rebeccar Kopplet se. c-.210 x) oc<:s shel ayers aro wie cies ci eieteaeilei sretovere Jean Newcombe 
Lora Koppler scx sss etcletelee promi ne Pike ee sisleeiche cis iss tere Beatrice Miller 
Leo Von Pelee eet Cn PRS TR TOG ICO Te Ben Laughlin 
HT ACOD Ne OLERISED stare cxetee einiocs (Toles oie ois cia cele eanreteiat enerreietate oie Sam Wright 
David! (StieglireSse ayes cutee cts cle. bid oe iatoreta rs dehcls Mies William McFadden 
Mire Poletti strewn cotete(ovcsecataue ats woe) eel lounie/escvscacke tere Rauste tai te Rosalie Wincott 
Mrs. Mary Malone Josephine Deffry 
elentS tratiss=aict- ater opelets oususiaieintelenslevclorcestenatemee taretelohs Helena Rapport 
WDB ERS iar co cleo evs ea cout ois sakave ote si alstors tele iscace stafepeleepottetetamuenetstotess Kitty Clark 


Acts I, II and I1I.—The Koppler Apartment, New York. 
Staged by Victor Morley. 


Maurice Koppler and Jacob Stieglitz, having been friends for a 
lifetime, are interested in the romance of their children, Rebecca 
and David. Jacob, in his effort to make a successful doctor of 
David the first year after the latter’s graduation from medical 
school, takes to advertising him flamboyantly. The effect is 
nearly to ruin both David’s chances and his romance. They suc- 
ceed in muffling Jacob just in time. 


THE GHOST PARADE 


(13 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Hadley Waters. Produced by 
Charles K. Gordon at the Lyric Theatre, New York, October 28, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Major Gilbert sAinslee si... css cae at cid siccore ore sie ere Oswald Marshall 
RUE A ahs ne SBS OE STO DTC IOS O ICS Ac Boe Sener Catherine Proctor 
Sirmaie Sing atten, steve co chlo oo oye estofoleteterotntereve sieia’eis vee Clarence Derwent 
FlelenmtAsnslee oa... oiaja cle oiele. d's eraters opie lolerere eis eee iete beta alee Joan Blaine 
apt: wBrucen Greet sis cwieieieiee omieriste ete mek als «eich Evan Thomas 
GAME DES OS cee tctaivicivie eis ersiele cieioieteteteleteretenninie rs) srelel asic acts Ann Johnson 
SEED ilhye WAcyerseictcs cine ehiete selene eters stale ate ateke Donald Blackwell 
District) Commissisoner Jighu) Kent iar ccm siecis c:0 <5 orice Stuart Casey 
(GLE Ron nine tue our Ge GooIoa dodo... Un Goes W. Wana Singh 
Niativesinuck calm ser K. P. Howwa, Wm. Coray, John De Silva, Lou 


Kintum, C. White, L. Boucari 
Acts I, II and IIJ.—Headquarters of Major Ainslee, in an Old 
Temple in the Mountains of Northern India. 
Staged by Charles K. Gordon, 


Major Gilbert Ainslee, in command of a far-flung post of the 
British army in Northern India, is occupying a slightly haunted 
temple from which there emerge strange sounds and through 
which there occurs from time to time a parade of ghostly figures. 
As it transpires, the ghosts are hired to keep up the mystery while 
the thrifty old major and certain others smuggle in arms and 
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ammunition and sell them to the jolly old tom-tom beating and 
frequently uprising natives. 


A WONDERFUL NIGHT 


(125 performances) 


Operetta with score by Johann Strauss, book adapted from 
“Die Fledermaus,” by Fanny Todd Mitchell. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Majestic Theatre, New York, October 31, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 
MGETDANGATID arpa tarere ee Versace Goce Sse conte atrdoeie Bartlett Simmons 


Hoatmnan at Granewald’s...0.0'. ss \ssslesiectsces aeisltle sen Robert Irving 
LLUTGs Er 5 Reset Ia DOCS EINE DCE TOOOCOODD an AcisOS acc Sarah Brown 
Uhl hor Sede Gin OG 0 SI GOCE AGE MOOD HOT HGAGSE ar ~.-Mary McCoy 
Aarne an rt Ne Wal Gi. GE via cis top sies eis tee eae ae Gladys Baxter 
DAYS Sei ani)! SHEE CAA SANS SERIE errno corr. Charles Chesney 
Wa Grtginewaldinn co0 sine cys \chevsieisa aidlcicie sicmsiore siiertel eines Archie Leach 
PD OCLOL VON PLAID KO ar, creiels) o1'shs;c is. © wieisoicia.a< Sas alhetea eta Joseph Lertora 
POC RTICISLEE ctatetsloieielayeiajoy As) a\elereles« s)s\e/e tots + vial sistetatasics s1s oitte: Hal Forde 
PS Meas cralainietelels wieisialoie eels s\cje-ei4/0 s\visiels'> sinia clniatoclt cleats Dorothy Kane 
AACE TUNO SL OESICY:s ranereicsvayosele sy 2.0 > 9:0 eis ewig ealaranctremeterae acd Allan Rogers 
Seca aE RO MERALOCIDE Ls 115) 6) ox vin vais a sierel «se witiecs-eeie cheaters Sallie Stembler 
Motsitess OMaAlakoe. 5.0 icc. oe nie sidiciciess hme erelels ele ior Peggy Udell 
Baroness -Vionl FOpEMMATAL sce: sre s:c1aiale ie std sr cfs shel ote ierd eee Julia Barker 
Ma raiise Dem VlotubMante se) 516 oe, s0< 0 of's ars seisieievarsigielaieievs Gretchen Wilson 
MouitessmV ACH Yee atic fic hoes reece scatters Thalie Hamilton 
Waentess herriOrces sci erate ec nere1 9.60804 6 oie digo nnlsvereraha Anna May Denehy 
NGciys SEO EEOUSUIGE seas terayela ois gis, araie © os) 0 its une sto atevclaetarenanens Marian Alden 
ive sire, IBY TG) Fey tara) Aci erp cOCOe Oe ae On iare ae Rosalind Wishon 
We AGOHESS pA ELOLICL aia) sta loss oie, evel Siahavel oid. aie ais! ole: Sevarelse olate Georgia Gwynne 
Madame. De Pisplanade ...i.c\efela.siele dacittecd + 0,0S¥eis che <)stele/eerere Mabel Ellis 
Wachess Des Montparnasse sor c,5 0107s .0:0 010 6.» /svsTo isis) a atalsteleye Marion Gillon 
PE ARICESS BACH I CYS oiaie covers mimi aioicieiazaimelateiaie © se els wis Virginia Bethel 
DUET OCU Et ayete tal eco atetaeweterelel clon oi stale ee; sop) Rv aves isla’ ase aenleiers M. Varrelle 
Da reat mE OT ae Tales ve fa eo Sotrsine oo celia ia! al sessa)"a) s.s0tcai'o) Ba tayracale Ger SretsTe Robert Smith 
err ON WET fo lec g ia aia lenin 546: ola, 0) sie am also oracayer nie oer RIO Ray Wright 
BEET MP TENCEY 7 hate slave atovate-6 Wel a: cle ivid Cie/aume ene oh ove reiste efeub ce Trueman Gaige 
gated CO Yeo 6 atc’ laa uajers\aial'alp: «len 0ro'9:ai 95\euayalanaueleld Charles Townsend 
RAGHARC ISOM ET bieiela oie sve lore elelr els.» sjolele suas o sidie) elelotcels wiecsisis Robert Burk 
STE Zee eA eR tac Ste un ve DNS lolduate 6 Ae ots s\n lSiee''asai(e alas) aie aiePecaner tee Solly Ward 
NOIRE EDEL tials! o st8 ioc als pnts 1 dicde'e Bie e'6 0.0. Sinai @ viialy a\aisaie wig Arthur Wood 
DA SRBCH EL iets ni ree Ms olny, dk. 2 vais. s alaoterc: atereaiene Setarehionerels George Smith 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Prater Café. 2 and 3—At the Grunewalds’. 
Act II.—At Prince Koslofsky’s. Act III.—In the Jail. 
Staged by José Ruben and Chester Hale. 


A free adaptation of the story of Max, who is granted one 
night’s respite after being sentenced to jail. He spends the night 
at a ball given by Prince Koslofsky, where he flirts with his own 
wife when she is introduced to him as a masked Hungarian 
countess. Previous versions have been called “Night Birds” and 
“The Merry Countess.” 
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BERKELEY SQUARE 
(229 performances) 
A drama in three acts by John L. Balderston. Produced by 
Gilbert Miller and Leslie Howard at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York, November 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IMParIlin atzserct Ste choice, scavoie era etater evecaasete Steere avons ePelehertle owuaiers. e1sie Irene Howard 
LOU “F CUEIRLE Wb cin sini ayers ain ociele cretteck dale aelawtalerae ese ete Brian Gilmour 
ated Outlay. 6 5 snam avesccatal ela seorstevele otek Motels ten chove eel ofeierelers Valerie Taylor 
her lady.vAnne ee enti gre Wels disleielelesyelersielelaievetereleteleverctolevetslel= Alice John 
VE ee tO SELES peter ercorstere sa che iataievetaiste ¥ ave toys eyaxelaronetrroteravelers ic Tarver Penna 
Plclene Bettie re Wyre wie ea elels sieisleletsets jetelereisielaneieserel ere Margalo Gillmore 
PPE RAM DASSAGOletaretaatole cvatevete whe ola talenerpalevetsiensisbnieietererticce Fritz Williams 
IMiEgon Bah wi kere icispalevecott a.cillesa\esahatersuahste otto manouelelete ekeverere Lucy Beaumont 
IRetet im tatiGa Shi ctor a sjesers erate isi sueletsrs love er terahaneis acerere!sielevorene Leslie Howard 
AW oro rie muEa Tibi sout sr avelane ale snalela eteretvense weieretohekarslereierereke Ann Freshman 
INSaitoh > UOlkia doyle Geran Seed aOOE a Su ens dou 0d GOS eO Os Charles Romano 
VISSER AT VITLOL ES ceyelars sts eaieratatel elt otetatereatararotetelisloinioveresiaiciere June English 
mhew Duchess of Devonshire... 5... scc~ ss + cs 0 elise Louise Prussing 
LON Cee ecttel Sy penevateye cer steko lave tesaieis steicraveyeereueverstotsiolerersteyereys Henry Warwick 
Hekate tiem Otte of (Cumberland nists cuyeslee vate clerele ater Robert Greig 


Act I.—Scene 1—Five O’Clock, October 23rd, 1784. Scene 2— 
Five O’Clock, October 23rd, 1928. Scene 3—Continuous with Scene 1. 
Act IIl.—Scenes 1 and 2—Night. A Few Days Later, 1784. Act 
IiI.—Scene 1—Afternoon in 1784, A Week Later. Scene 2—Con- 
tinuous with Scene 1, but in 1928. 

Acts I, II and Ilf .—In the Morning Room of a House of the 
Queen Anne Period in Berkeley Square, London, in the Years 1784 
and 1928 

Staged by Gilbert Miller and Leslie Howard. 


See page 108. 
CORTEZ 


(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by LeRoy Clemens and Ralph Murphy. 
Produced by Jack Linder at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, 
November 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


NOLO VC roles exelale:o ererclecorels ostatoneratel srete tle tater eteisteteteicisie eters Richard K. Keith 
Sancho. . 0. ey vis ceeccewec esse eter sestceerecseresanls Juan Villasano 
(IGT ORb G60 obe CUboOnbObonn codddoodeFnoecocccasae John Philip Ryder 
DMT CKE Ys OUD a Vaaloretetniet exe) <1) s14) cle iotelelere sieve icin nstalsteletole ois Thomas V. Gillen 
ANTS TENS s) cyte. we axeioisisieisfaleiaieilolesalelersisieveiarejaty haters sfaiverier esters Clyde Veaux 
OLIN NM CNAESICON there sterslereeuersttotem artiste ntersialet tates George W. Barbier 
Wiaricype dT eltOret..<.s cre venecetels ects Sues tele sisreceledatnere eesieisueye Dorothea Chard 
Draven Meredith ya's. cere s+ sosiefoloca etavereteraavereere eters tote) aeexontte Helen Baxter 
Moca WOOd MO rexel! Avec otic ales bisyorelictavoreteerebercrais tans’ svete Walter Fenner 
Ub Wife Shot) ioe cog naecnsodnsondeocumnnos0eogeco: William Jeffrey 
STEREO T aS icin crore Storing wus its Se aoelsai ese ere atte o Aieee Edward Kay 
Sefior Don Hernando Cortez y Romero............... Lou Tellegen 
SLID e's srctevo larch siete eee tttaley dates lavonenbteteletasots > a:tevetolanescteretaere Robert Harrison 


GingLongirciosmietiewisierc scorers sravsreceareuayotcienereucberstetevote sees d, Kunihara 
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NE Vr Gerctet ies cieie Shela waicid cis.6 wi<io.c oi Gaal Sars eae a anginteteeeiee Eugenie Reid 
WP OCK ER yer epsrece Meicicas eeteie a eitic cian cisteisis. scare rehlad meee Maxwell Driscoll 
GAG IEE Raa Se Ga noco a GO aD ORADAI DOO OCB po DO AOGae a Col Monroe Bennett 
pans Lroubad Orsay nic, dive G2 svg close wis susie eww ealatc oom Lipari Trio 


Act I.—Headquarters of Enterprise Films, Inc., on Location in the 
Sonora Valley, Mexico. Act I11—The Castello of Cortez. Act III.— 
Living Room of Diane Meredith’s Bungalow, Hollywood, California. 

Staged by Ira Hards. 


Don Hernando Cortez, a Spanish gentleman with a grievance 
against the Mexicans, rounds up a moving picture company mak- 
ing scenes in the Mexican hills and carries its leading players 
away to his castle in Sonora. There he loves Diane Meredith, 
the leading woman, who pretends to like him in the hope that 
she can thus save her company. Released by Don Hernando the 
company returns to Hollywood, the sefor follows after and there 
really wins Diane. 


WHITE FLAME 


(8 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Robert Lillard. Produced by James 
Kenney at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, November 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Bo Sraaorsitate iste oisie’ orexatcie sighs’ eve ss Sus/avalayelsie ese William Walcott 
i Joseph Sweeney 
Kenneth Harlan 
.-..-sydney Shields 
Soieisks Molly Pearson 
-Doratha Duckworth 
ators Helen Dodge 
..Frances Kennan 













Hope Richardson..... 
Aunt Dora Marlowe. 
LYON SPs Sor eoteh aes 
Marilyn Marlowe. 
Mrs. Huggins... 


PERU ANCN eet ietanaeel otal cterstalvietes sie felais 0; o/s) aielejeletelalei « cravenetafesovereyalele iets Edith King 
Dudley Blackstar. «....--George MacQuarrie 
Shyer ire Cys Aad otic SOO PRONE On nop oriotien Warren MacCallum 

Acts I, II and IIi.—The Living Room of the Old Marlowe House 


in Brooklyn. 
Staged by Karl Nielsen. 


Don Marlowe, being blinded by his youthful loves, fails to see 
that Hope Richardson is really the wife for him. He tries two 
others, but after a period of years have elapsed and both these 
marriages have turned out unhappily, Marlowe, at the instigation 
of his infant son, turns to Hope and finds his happiness. 


MAKE ME KNOW IT 


(4 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by D. Frank Marcus. Produced by 
Wallace Davis at Wallack’s Theatre, November 4, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


otuDo on ViemGer a yctenecars (eis larva wloie ls ete uevers ete tetels relwVceTere aie e Allen Gillard 
WV illite WW. CAV EE trays: erat ovale evefereacavele sie ehermtere menace tere mye tee James Dunmore 
SEL OD ae MD OLE = stator efayeielatetate tee ley stats tel oieiet oretat totetarets ares Napoleon Whiting 
HOE pyr a krerlete = hols teowaterere cl esters eestegeltrel Melee te Charles L. Hawkins 
Policemiia caine ©. ss iahsemseyrie = esis eee eters soe Philip Martin 
BEB SSO 6 yas cose coseyo ee oer evoic' a, = lee alesatayel nether tsreteneteines Brevard Burnett 
Taggers Daly i. seit xcs ve levere s-0 of dlevscaieloie lersieisioreretete win tals sieve Leo Bailey 
Georgia Beach cr trcmmacntaletolerwmaterinis reteasantecetercteetenclete rie ier Julia Moses 
ZASS weet iklaimarcaleecos Gele cs sien ene te cee ee ene Edna Ellington 
UA Oth er syercvesemce sete tess oueiore  sie'e -ais'ei ele isiaietete rene eleven 61s S72 Marion Fleming 
Mitand yes acc ccccic.ecnstecals 5 ¢ cele. cieisreieteisioletstetsl ets leliotsiers eis Ollie Burgoyne 
Gietch Anis Kata OGNO.7 COU OOL COD MAE OO OG OSC OO RACs Florence Lee 
“Noisy” TRGLONV LE SteVevoi arn ove (ouevse are sicher ote) omareneleteantereteteverere atricle George Howe 
Packs Riggs soe desc atescitote oie ete te a alc wih Mepee aieietsl she Claude Hopkins 
INIaber Saws Oia ataynucteccie. crs ahel Rangig os diovsyoieeslareenereleuetavarslavecslavee Walter Duke 
INGE. SOS Cail aa AaomomoOeuucodduo0 ConodaooanDoOS Enid Raphael 
Iasi CIE 56 Sons IQ OOOO SOOM, 55 G0 Neos ondes Paul C. Floyd 
Bulge saat mon avers o- viéisca) ove, arerelarelere'sefterereietetaerts A. B. Comathiere 
Mora Banniota ee eines oss ssvais steve a a hbetee sie eveusioeine miele Vivienne Baber 
GlEGEE Ss Galne gaa este aclaiclcce sharcalovere etetenstenstcrerterchst = ciee Barrington Guy 
Reva Washingtom (Stubbs... s1' sencersvoeisimelecietes sete ave Louis Schooler 
Dye iam RODIN. < «nici wiccllo 1) <tsieislalwis oreleneievelens) Versi cneieieie Lorenzo Tucker 
Another Policeman). ciractees sails creresteloleeisthe ols were ote os Takapia Hire 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Thoroughfare. 2—‘‘Bulge’’ Bannon’s Home. 
Act IJ.—Scene 1—‘‘Bulge’ Bannon’s Home. Act III.—Scene 1— 
The Regent Political Club. 2—A Room in a Roadhouse. 3—‘‘Bulge”’ 
Bannon’s Home. 

Staged by D. Frank Marcus and Sam Rose. 


A panorama of Negro life in which a political boss seeks to elect 
a black to office and thus defeat the villainous white who has been 
holding up the Negroes. 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 


(16 performances) 
A comic opera in three acts by Harry B. Smith; music by 
Victor Herbert. Revived by the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy 
Company at Jolson’s Theatre, New York, November 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Musette 

ipawan pishe ior oys ioucuea apSic Spee Gieusrerctede siersceitere (ovare eusiererers Tessa Kosta 
Lieut. Feodor 

BESTE SE Of tae isla atalls a) avs Broa veronerctatele Mhenmene atone tcl Bes- ciel on ece eee Detmar Poppen 
Count, Berez ow skis joie der nloorta) s erase aide omiateiczioarate Wm. J. McCarthy 
SANGO cust cue areie cisisierss eves cxetests eho omer atte Charles E. Gallagher 
Asa Gt LAG ey tace. cisyes crs: siene oxsisvaeis: ayer aleiebnssneeenerenwenToesaecave eherrietene te Roy Cropper 
MES OLS arte atte cissava suet auclt veranave th, Sucvorsvexafene ieee eaters cues Harry Hermsden 
ROMP OM cie/cnereroraravegalaiieleiare cvsveiceigieraie suskens teroreueeoone reek Charlotte Woodruff 
iam en ea srcct ia tcier stielche Sia 0 ip Sa 3 satero pete iol eee ee Mi areca Dene Dickens 
east shai (oliscaifev'osev ess, o:8s9 -ejis.s ceyii'ar 47a sere, evap apaceeteerelensls tepelsretaioen Amy Alexander 
ee ement Sapte Sao s:3.l0.- ph CER real een eieroee toners ere ore ae Bernie Sager 
General Rie DAY cies cie)ere,) <irars ie ei oe os oastar sveetaperctereieioce siecle Leslie McLeod 
TELS IDE CAC ny cies eG GE eR CR omeee: TOMO aS Francesco Yannelli 
Dnid FDetectivie task tetets acto ee octets Sle Misia slate we etceabeT ete oles Edward Taylor 


Gar denersa. cca Saas Syeieye-oytes: saustctions tonciomia tons elenopor ies aie teeters James Carwin 
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WMicutenant ernctertancios os sven sets che aan haw reo ee ee Hobson Young 
Act I.—Garden of the Opera House. Act II.—Grounds of the 
Chateau of Count Berezowski. Act II1I.—Camp of the Hungarian 
Army, Near Buda-Pesth. 
Staged by Milton Aborn. 


“The Fortune Teller” was first produced the season of 1898-99 
introducing Alice Nielsen as a star. She sang the triple réle later 
in London. 


BITTER SWEET 


(159 performances) 


An operetta in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by 
Florenz Ziegfeld and Arch Selwyn, by arrangement with Charles 
B. Cochran, at the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York, November 5, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 
ACT I.—SCENE 1 





LEGS. 2. page got ado boas Sue EMO om oor abobopnists Trevor Glyn 
Dolly a Chawiberl ans cis + sveicele ove oe eos wales are Se aierne Audrey Pointing 
i Lakeele alG (tabs iin 2 ea hen Ire ane mae Renee Pair ccd ke 8 Patrick Ludlow 
WHRCEHt sO WAL tee sterse cele ciess oes Seer cee Max Kirby 
Thel Marchtoness. Of Shays... ss c0s case base sates cued Evelyn Laye 
JERE oy OR POA HS STO ORO UTTER ace owen eet crs Joan Stanbrough 
EM Seta repose esters) osSieie soe @vipce. ols wie 0% de wiaysiasisy dues ave ..Constance Perrin 
Ue SSeS Res occa on OCIS eo orice merc mario res Cecile Maule-Cole 


Scene—Lady Shayne’s House in Grosvenor Square, 1929. 


SCENE 2 


..Evelyn Laye 


Sarah Millick.. 
-Gerald Nodin 


Carl Linden... 








Mirah NW ihicle sec tstees tate wtave osa\e ake, 6 dn e0sis oorne ..-lsabel Ohmead 
The Mont Hugh Devito ds. cco .ecg.5 ase: a0e are aretaislaerssgeeriera Tracy Holmes 
Scene—The Millicks’ House in Belgrave Square, 1875. 
SCENE 3 
MG asl RU ATIC efter stators fore e onne eho Fiat y.'e 62 Vs" «au ste ays lo\ a tanataerch sea Gerald Nodin 
Aad yee eV Ol eMaes tay oaclote oF orale aio: o,0% store 8. 0: m0 asp ayel etatisre) Sails Kathleen Lambelet 
SA ircos APES Ge keer cease trite Neen sy ars) ai cies ie, extae leteuatebointetetiers Isabel Ohmead 
Phe melon prt Ug tee Voller: foie e.asiecs cer sinre eas ars afm @eratetens Tracy Holmes 
sige. Jewaulitbhe IDS sascha saan aa er SCE nono pIe 3 Charles Mortimer 
Sera chce oie ates ects es suave ou a)%600 pow vale o Says al ovate e etanpal Nene Evelyn Laye 
HMI AN CTS Ol GO LCELE s susie ccuew Zia aisisiets a2 avin sie (es aremsiayer Donald Gordon 
pore tbs Nemes esters sy a's eile: e/ave «cw iw eis) ef tie ohakaetene Richard Thorpe 
ies Sa) UStar atts (Seago ele ALOR OC ROE ICR Paine Moire icine Hooper Russell 
AVIS eile eectaie tes csre's ois cleicisishevele' » sidlsiwisvelarcicuslansesiatonclage Leslie Bannister 
Viren et hieheers erancretaioinia-ovc'o.0: 0180S clvis.w sige lel alasere, saenere ema Anthony Neville 
VTE ae eV TRE ee alate ails fb ies iaawia a aa my a peas Douglas Graeme-Brooke 
WHCLOLI ao crstete cers Scere otsuriere eis’ wie ee phen sie ovshalatanefareiea Marjorie Raymond 
Me RCE eM tate sawn cisiates tes oie «Fie Flausie ere etal opepmnarcretpaeatecs Audrey Pointing 
GET oD apie ot Setter ey esoxe) ein 0 siia-a, oe tends ei oxen vais (oveueyean akatsto ss) sai@ Nancy Brown 
PELE ipeeete te cian aia. d ote aialer ip) 6 sinha’) averalaheuMea tals @ peel soesaroly slivers Isla Bevan 
Bieter pete lott of oe Fie che) seeks’ ois srersia’sicvateusieraveceuaiaiie a eisie oe Winifred Talbot 
ISCO Tae eereP ey PRS Tet ae alo ley! 01's aia sialeSere tain's) acyetnelensteielalstesetai ais 5 Vesta Sylva 


Scene—The Ballroom of the Millicks’ House in Belgrave Square, 
1875. 
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ACT II 
Waiters—Cleaners: 
Paceuler ac O% coves awiams arn cotate of Neiar a: Soeaahelel peyevalors, eaters Peter Donald 
Ts0tte. Josie oieie bis sles cloislsveeid iota cteiern.oicie aveletetnctetetemavarcte e Zoe Gordon 
ETC ais ceatein oaia.ei sievelelarscaneneievers vanisrerann Siesere a eevone teeters Nancy Barnett 
ET Ari SU oye voy eve voce (o)fesia eevee eve) vlenees ausrerene’s: 6s eleletevereleetons Dorothy Debenham 
GUSSIE Mail orerece oe 60 100"\SigsaeTers eel ave areid che eceieislonetere wiisfarcie sie Sylvia Leslie 
Or rg We Sri OT Be OSE rennmocronemedonesr Cac amen ccdCae Gerald Nodin 
Manohla Orevette)dc soc «cele tere ne alte Clo eeteeiale c aweiotat Mireille 
Captain Atigust Lutte se cctc.<iiecsanes maniaadoacce ae Desmond Jeans 
IekS de (ONE <a ago UNE CDA USH ONOUD SOO DOGO COBO Charles Mortimer 
Garis inden 35 ctsw susie s.cinic bierors D.oroee ie a oleletoe Oem eats cate Evelyn Laye 
Hieutenapte LP rAanisCiacrns celeste erie ateralerusreieralelevererere Louis Miller 
Scene—Herr Schlick’s Café in Vienna, 1880. 
ACT III 
Btrley iirc ocinwaciciccae oa tule celts siete states ereejeiese Albert Chapman 
The Marquis “of Shayne oa erator ia aha Rv ae leveieeslereratetre John Evelyn 
Mars-p Bethel \ GEE). cs c/s ers ersisjeinarei crelexe aisseveleievs.cisiere atevereiate Vesta Sylva 
NEED CUMC ameter chctoici dis steianstal how el ae o meeriotonsrebtoicioe ered Anthony Neville 
Mrs Vales (lane) \e se snctaccivin viele. cca cisiore Cisletmeltinloleie e'eveleic Winifred Talbot 
Mire Wiel sr mrcteerecaiais ais staves gre ates custo erstertiateratee aieiaieievs Leslie Bannister 
Mrs, Proutie (Gloria)..... wieteelete Grate etpusiae wiecae’s dseeoe Nancy Brown 
INERT’ TOU CIE aie av tvn6/2 eve, ecesele @ alace: oveiele erereversiete re, -.Douglas Graeme-Brooke 
The Duchess of Tenterton (Victoria)..........-- Marjorie Raymond 
DhexDukesof Tenterton cic' s cicimape cisjeesisicine viele sivleiererece Donald Gordon 
Madye sorrel \CEOonor)s\.c.c-cas/sis sveore cletietertelere stesleleleratersiens Isla Bevan 
Wondmsorrelccierielcteietes ..Hooper Russell 
Lady Edgar James (Harriet) . ‘Audrey Pointing 
Lord Edgar James.... Richard Thorpe 
Sir Hugh Devon... -Tracy Holmes 
Padwe Devotees scroousete acces cis creine erie ..-Jane Moore 
Madanres Sari (incom sremec.ccs see creteiecicielsionioisierseireie iets Evelyn Laye 
IMernorn Crafts: siecle visisiss estos iets a eeemtasyclsre .-Cunningham Glen 
Cedrice Ballantyne: ccs o/s «oie tec hietior tisiivicts: blest Paul Spender-Clay 
Bertvame SeMicle’. cccle scale siere cs Wales eee te ee Hugh Cuenod 
Word) Heriry Jade's, 7. skis «cicre ecto oteseieciaies eeieiolelan George Woof 
PA CCOMPAMISE Lieic ois sys jerst 6 eleinie waco sacs eletarere ete eierels Setareete ete Eddie Lisbona 


Scene—Lord Shayne’s House in London, 1895. 
Staged by Noel Coward. 


Dolly Chamberlain, promised in marriage to one man and in 
love with the leader ‘of a jazz band, confides in her aunt, the 
Marchioness of Shayne, thus inspiring the older woman to relate 
as a warning the story of her own love adventures as a young 
woman. These show her eloping with her music teacher, Carl 
Linden, who is afterward killed in a Viennese café when he resents 
an insult to his wife. Mme. Linden later becomes a great prima 
donna and marries the Marquis of Shayne. 


BROKEN DISHES 


(178 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Martin Flavin. Produced by 
Marion Gering at the Ritz Theatre, New York, November 5, . 
1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Jenny Bumpsted...... ssecerele\otie ie iSis raleieiete ealeyviele wiarere Eda Heinemann 
Nig tamees tte OSUEG ttee oct sicre thie iemreat cree iaicion one antne Ellen E. Lowe 
Mabel MBUnIDStOE's cies cite este lore Ge ee ee os ee nee a ee Etha Dack 
BELA e ME MINPSOM ciciee ss Nees Sa sis. heel eck Node eae Bette Davis 
CyTUseBUMHSted wile as cece cache cisnaacee ak ae ‘Donald Meek 
POH BLES eo ED GOO COIR GE ETO GIR TIGA ois CRS ee ae eee Reed Powe ir 
DO ATMMSROET Cloke viele ccs seis lame a ale aici ate ole ol Sialdle o hie es a chlatoe ee Art. Smith 
REV MIT ELUTED cs oc. <b oetarcleia/aievslaiererelocieeiele seiekelern J. Francis-Robertson 
PAS ETOTIR Clay tei cie cletat = arale.c toicsencia ic cin siniwins sitive are Duncan Penwarden 
QO NE eleec ec eicte sce iials oe ara cle evcianrelalsiniiniarete a. attiatelos Josef__Lazarovici 


Acts I, II and IlI.—Living Room in the Bumpsted Home, in a 
Small Mid-Western Town. 
Staged by Marion Gering. 
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Jenny Bumpsted has ruled her family with a high hand for a 
many years. Rebellion does not appear until Elaine, the 
youngest daughter, decides that she wants to marry Bill Clark, 


good 


the delivery boy for Bascom’s store. 


Elaine enlists the help oi 


her henpecked father, Cyrus, and he, emboldened abnormally 
after he has drunk two or three cups of hard cider, proves a 
tower of strength. As a final gift of the gods the girlhood lover 
of Mrs. Bumpsted, about whom she has boasted ail her married 
life, turns out to be a crook. 


CAPONSACCHI 


(39 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Arthur Goodrich and Rose A. Palmer, 


based on Browning’s “Ring and the Book.” 


Produced by Walter 


Hampden at the Hampden Theatre, New York, November 5, 


1929. 


Cast of characters— 
CHSENG 6 A500 AOC 1g BE GOOD AP OAC ...-Robert C. Schnitzer 
Wied Mais Aono s6 70 00On SOOO > SA eC OsnIDAGds a Dene. ccc Stephen Irving 
JES 65 OOO MICE TOIL CO DIOD EE OO ICc Francis Dears 
Mkestigrraicaey siete hen er aie site aisia.<sasciobi<)p leaps wialalale aie cee F. Roche 
PI GPe LAAOCEH GRAN sig ects siete agile sve4s 2's ole sisvelsieie'« Sisieleiele offatt Johnston 
Gemonirancescurii.. 05 sels ateleiesisisie/elo\e ble s)s.ein eve eie alavers Ernest Rowan 
(Cries Aerelele Gciopp ne Gor pA0O: OT BON GU UPTO. OOS . Walter Hampden 
“Tiveier Cease AO OG O OOOO MOM OOOO ROMCO DUD CODD. DtiCCDS Gage Bennett 
VASE ROLE OAS AMOSPnO OASD OO BAT eon rm DAC Cordon Louis Polan 
REE Ea 2 BS OR ORCAS On Grn CADE bin, ere caC ra 5,4 Gordon Hart 
(Gielen Wadia an Cosme Onan De Rik! ae Tae A Osi Dallas Anderson 
Pietro Comparini.. 2.20. .s.. ccc cccscesceessesece Franklin Salisbury 
Waolan ten Gotti parilils/ele s:.je\s on 21s 0/2.<9.20 olen) sleleroisse siete elec Caroline Meade 
Lom lei GaSe OND OA DOTIg a5 BUDO DDO B GO OUTOCOO Ingeborg Torrup 
(Catv, (Oty ly- 4 KoKQGAt eee DaDO DEMO DEN On OOUL Ae Doe nor Cecil Yapp 
{COM ERE OL OL eATEZ ZO clays ts cies m sieicieieie cists shsia dai C. Norman Hammond 
Archbishop of Arezz0........+++-sesscccercccecees Edwin Cushman 
ert re BOO ROD CE TTS OSD ODE Ce SEN ...-Mabel Moore 
Salvatore sealers tray cision fie eighe a oie o)< laletenelis eleis sas clsve sheisi.eloxe) 6/9 Edward Ross 


(Peppiriactere eieisteletele relates ais 6) stele she elas oie oie) afar aleleie sia/eie) ele eels Ada Cavagna 
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Tankeeper at Castelndiovo:.<..<<<.0nkuancsuvbees ..S. Thomas ieee 
Hig Servant scaus cea on saan we seca ee ease awe oR aces Edward Ross 
Marinctta doa qae- ce sucn oo a sastia shan aneeesceeeaees Evelyn Goodrich 
Guard at CastelInuove~=. 25.5... ..5snsessnpeskeye Robert C. Schnitzer 

Prologue—A Court of Lacy ye at the Vatican. February, 1698. 
Act I.—Carnival, Arezzo. et II.—Scene 1—Caponsacchi’s Cell, 


Arezzo. 2—Street Outside “Guido’s Palace. Arezzo, 3—Inn at 

Castelnuovo. Act III.—Scene i1—Court of Justice at the Vatican. 

Pietro’s Villa. Rome. Epilogue—Court of Justice at the Vatican. 
Staged by Walter Hampden. 


See “The Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


CROSS ROADS 
(28 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Martin Flavin. Produced by Lewis E. 
Gensler at the Morosco Theatre, New York, November 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 








PACA Pleiades oan ee Oe Rs a Ra EN CER ERR RES CRW SS ete Sylvia Sidney 
Bar haiedetec.<ca at ate a ae vals wo a an Sa GRE anh weet Mary Morris 
UIST ES SRES COS Ce Hn Se RRS Si ee Sees tS Franchot Tone 
Tony.. -Irene Purcell 
David... ‘Malcolm Duncan 
Michael. . “ ....Eric Dressler 
(ARGH aac oe ans Gee ccs aaa s CURR RRC MIO See a *“Dennie Moore 
Mepis ticcista lececace ceed cue Sanu ee eee mewetiunk cackmels Oscar Polk 
Mamicue son ncn aate cus eects cei cunevehkeanecct were at Anna Borden 
DOr ie os sa he ov a wan aw ace Wak selene eans Sees Seine Peggy Shannon 
AMMAR nmtstasta adie cai wane Se eee ae eek ie Maia aise Herbert Heywood 
KON ein Alcrdare ata eS we BASRA ER ee en cca eRe eS Orrin Burke 


Act I.—The ’05 Bench. Act I]—Scene 1—The Sig House. 2— 
A — Bench. Act I1lI.—Scene 1—Gamma House. 2—The ’05 
“Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 

Michael is tired of medical school and in love with Patricia, an 
attractive co-ed. Michael wants to quit school and marry Pa- 
tricia. Patricia, being foresighted, refuses to agree. Michael, 
disturbed and unhappy, picks up a waitress and spends the night 
with her at a road house. The place is raided, scandal follows 
and Michael is threatened by the waitress’s father. Patricia, 
smarting under Michael’s charge that she isn’t human, tries to 
even matters by going with the college rake, but changes her 
mind. Michael, saved by the confession of the waitress, recovers 
Patricia and they decide to finish school. 


THUNDER IN THE AIR 


(16 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Robins Millar. Produced by Lee 
Shubert in association with Laura D. Wilck at the Forty-ninth 
Street Theatre, New York, November 11, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Dorothy Stanes........  wisieta in aie @ w oarwiae "ap eres Jeannette Sherwin 
Revaranchtguptanesec.cc oe oudsuanhdatis vee ssue seas Leonard Willey 
MEAD DS eter ier cou tcc de ave ema tos vt oae pao oe John Bramall 
series PASH ayaaveatelsccle os ac dece dai a ste ce Fon ose cee Wilfrid Seagram 
slg OFVICRPE Claro atete eo on:<.sia.5 a is pisved + Sette mwa doe oa J. Fisher White 
MrsmWiexted wmevneiccitun ties pecivaie eon cee ron es vos Henrietta Crosman 
MEISE MING WOM cle eb tered) = ahiat deine titinaiaac ae aiee ores Edith Hares 
Pamela BBetbley:cicielea arc’els is a'oie sie aie slo oe ae.s oe ac's votes ae Selena Royl 
A SOMGHEL S Mie vete'eicic sie atic si8lero'acetolore emioin ormid oleate eae ew ae Robert Hest 
SEA TAES eNO E Tata Vere’ 5 arate orate (eu ava el alolctare shu era wana aiovelaa Doreen Judith Haneman 
APES Vin eete tees tele aiera 6) <teas shes, win evu btelee mnieckely ole maaraee a tee Freddie Stange 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of Major Vexted’s House Out- 


side London. 
Staged by Laura D. Wilck and F. Cowles Strickland. 


Ronald Vexted, soldier, has been dead ten years. His family, 
with friends, on the occasion of his birth anniversary, hold an 
experimental spiritualistic séance. Later Ronald appears as a 
materialized spirit to different members of the family and to his 
intimates, but always in the form and habit in which each re- 
members him best. Thus the theory is advanced that the dead 
live as long as they are remembered. Ronald, having been some- 
thing of a rotter in life, continues something of a rotter after 
death. His ghost is finally laid. 


HEADS UP 


(144 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts; book by John McGowan and 
Paul Gerard Smith; music by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz 


Hart. Produced by Aarons and Freedley at the Alvin Theatre, 
New York, November 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Maer amet Hassell scoliosis ols, 6 aisle cle-e wisia,e-e:0vis ‘e019 6 6010.0 sella Janet Velie 
OS OMe LE AAEL Pasi o¥al dia aver cial 514 )a/o1o:a¥ive, e-aisv aio! eeeieleldleeata ap’ Alice Boulden 
Be eee TU FIECNTL Occ cwaine ela carve Gioie x) 61.010 a's tei aio ace s:aiecehete wide aieue John Hundley 
“Lares WA ar Te, Aa annie Nas OOO DISCO IOES DAS RE John Hamilton 
Petty Oy icra cintse Mes oo oie Adelte'atterainia mias sort oocer ae Betty Starbuck 
CE FO SAAS AE DOSE BE OD Oe ener irr oie, ;Ray Bolger 
SESEAD DY, aD UGAD slels sais oes iesla cis ace 6 s's'4ie\e'pin Sie\6 sinisin' stole Victor Moore 
CAP ATA CAM are cvaletostersisis esl shea slold ees vara ola Aaleigiane stot Robert Gleckler 
DALAT Yon EET Eras ave etsie cieie' a) e)sp,2080 ales ee a'eisva late afelsiote Barbara Newberry 
AO lmNSAS OT) tara Vel erate eisai ciataisys stale! oie cial shovel Ne iatoasoiarsreras Jack Whiting 
os CLARE ata ayaroty o\ciaieseiviveipinisys iA aia ets aisles avele\ al aiaV asi Lewis Parker 
2 AL SEN ee A tre ne aD ee Oe Atlas and LaMar 
Harry 

(BERS BOOT OD OTE tI OOIIC OEE or ce og Irene oF Louis Delgado 
DULL Otiear terrae atone eve ira sionals l= ol caste cais adectre’e e\eaielals pie Richard Macaleese 


Phil. Ohman at the Piano. 
Act I.—Scene 1—Garden of Mrs. Trumbell’s Home at New Lon- 


don. 2—Dock. 3—‘‘Skippy’s’” Galley Aboard the Silver Lady. 
4—Yacht Club. Act IIl.—Scene 1—Water Front. 2—Headquarter’s 
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Office, U. S. Coast Guard, New London. 3—Aboard the Silver 
Lady. 4—An Island. 5—Mrs. Trumbell’s Home. 
Staged by George Hale. 


Mary Trumbell is interested in Lieutenant Mason of the coast 
guard the time the Trumbell yacht is being used by Captain 
Denny in a rum smuggling enterprise unknown to Mary’s mother. 
“Skippy” Dugan, the cook, is aware of Captain Denny’s racket 
but is unable to speak his mind, having been promised this and 
that if he does. When pursuit grows hot the captain burns the 
yacht which grows hotter. 


OTHER MEN’S WIVES 


(23 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Walter Hackett. Produced by 
Edgar Selwyn at the Times Square Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 12, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Martre ED Otelirrassyetovel ove oars) ctel storpiovereisreteisiatevercveysueieversvers Armand Cortez 
WANTS Fela WV OTtHimg a ccsivistcets ove vie lste wise ive ete ie clo eialeicietelssecsun Dorothy Hall 
PATCH OM VANE CE lise istele rs nicveleoieleiercteletalarcteretetetivorateincs*aicleleiate Hugh Sinclair 
PHM M ALG crs veins oleieisusvevs eslaie winieretwis eveteusleretebelcte.s sle.cievs Claiborne Foster 
Reginald (Dey Brett s:0:c:c;0 sei tuoishe oe Meter Oeteseis ie. e.e steletone oa Percy Ames 
Gendarme ster: o alive wielsieiov aris elelele ches teretetatarsye ce teins «rsisiee rete Walter Armin 
Sire Ob mm eM ttor dicvat ereave. is lctereestotseaeneieretstateneietecelera sverers John G. Spacey 
Sami VV OLtMing/i.)s sits crereerapeterale Dietmar a male etlleni 56 Harvey Stephens 


Acts LiL aad IiI.—In a Private Sitting Room in a French Sea- 
side Hotel Near Le Touquet. 
Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 


Lady Deptford’s sister (the maid) has gone to a roadside inn 
near Le Touquet hoping to buy back her ladyship’s diamonds 
from certain parties before their loss is discovered by Sir John, 
who might suspect the worst. At the inn sister becomes involved 
with a couple of would-be elopers, Angela and Anthony. When 
there is danger of scandal and interference from the gendarmes, 
Angela and the maid change réles and this helps the maid fasci- 
nate Anthony and save Angela, too. 


WINTER BOUND 
(39 performances) 


A drama in nine episodes by Thomas H. Dickinson. Produced 
by the Provincetown Playhouse at the Garrick Theatre, New 
York, November 12, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Huniceg Mack ay wer seis cic ae eas nce ht catenins Bees Hume Derr 
“RAS? ASOT Were en Sha Saeeo 7 AAddo oouSem OoeR ON ood Marie Goff 
ph tee OO yasmin wines ace eighala eis ale sc unid annie Warren Colston 
Mon y MAGA E ais 5 eka eyo!ao)v oiwisiePaes Stele ip leis nie!e we ers Aline MacMahon 
SIND MET OM SECT ooo. o'6 Goeje Seieeiearssieieio see aie ran eo ee Richard Abbott 
Wadi pA Mi arb eas clots sea) as iniere c tisloceipieeteaind SIN ae Sela ale Otto Hulett 
MEMS SAWN 300 Snead) 6) a cats, ci aie oi ove eisvee’e oie «Pees miele Willard Robertson 

In the Main Room of Tony Ambler’s House in Connecticut. Scene 
1—Indian Summer. 2—Early Frost. 3—Wind and Rain. 4—Deep 


Snow. 5—February Thaw. 6—A Late Cold Snap. 7—March Comes 
in Like a Lion. 8—Broken Branches, 9—Promise of Spring. 
Staged by James Light. 

Tony Ambler, seeking freedom in a man-ruled, sex-burdened 
world, induces Emily Fullbright to retire with her to a farm in 
Connecticut, there to prove by doing it that women are sufficiently 
resourceful to take care of themselves. So far as Tony is con- 
cerned the experiment proves successful, but after the strain of 
lonesome winter months the more feminine Emily runs to the 
arms of Chet Williams, a neighboring farmer, and later marries 
him. No woman, decides Emily, can live contrary to nature’s 
laws whatever her ideals. On top of Emily’s desertion Tony 
hears that Jimmy Hollister, a boy who has come to worship her, 
has been run over by the freight train he was trying to board to 
get away from her. 


VENEER 


(31 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Hugh Stange. Produced by Harry 
L. Cort and Charles H. Abramson at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, 
New York, November 12, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Bye ee tee eto) ciao ke Gua) olioe we la eset <ieieke ele grew tees mice ...- Ruth Hunter 
tee cieireterr entcle de svrety aie ave. 5-0 5% -Harold Waldridge 
..Jeanne Greene 
Fete Kane 
F enry Hull 
...Edith Shayne 
William Roselle 













Skeets, <<;.->. 
Charlie Riggs. . 
Miss Gordon.... 
George Lawrence 


JS NEWS le Seances .».Marion Grant 
Allie Smith. . -..-Joanna Roos 
A Student.7. .Robert Sinclair 
UN Sectors WHERE 2S or Boe Salo open iaeonin Db ..Ranald_ Savery 
(GEV GIICY En eneionce loee Onibact noone ; . Jack C. Connolly 
J Ditton ice Ra DC RO DC OE IG AND abn tacit odor Richard H. Wang 


Act I.—Scene 1—Corner of the Palace Dance Hall. 2—Uptown 
Branch of the Public Library. 3—Boat-Deck of the Hendrick Hudson, 
Act I1.—Scene 1—Callahan’s Pavilion at Coney Island. 2—Furnished 
Apartment. 3—Booth in Sam Yong’s Oriental-American Restaurant. 
4—Public Library. Act I1I.—Scene 1—Palace Dance Hall. 2— 
The Apartment. 

Staged by Hugh Stange. 
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Charlie Riggs, boastful ne’er-do-well, sees Allie Smith in a 
branch library on Washington Heights, New York. Charlie 
picks up an acquaintance with Allie, telling her stories of his 
great travel adventures when he was in the navy. Acquaintance 
ripens into intimate friendship. Charlie and Allie take a two- 
room apartment and set up housekeeping at Allie’s expense while 
Charlie is waiting for his great chance. Three months later 
Charlie is bored with the experiment. The fact that Allie is to 
have a baby does not restrain him. He takes her savings and 
leaves. Allie kills herself. 


QUEEN BEE 


(21 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Louise Fox Conneli and Ruth Haw- 
thorne. Produced by Joseph B. Glick at the Belmont Theatre, 
New York, November 12, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Margaret mela bots cn usieere atereieie/eheyetepaliciessiereiavers, stenele eieieve Charlcie Hedge 
Flair SS LEVEN <i; ¢ wiclwrs eivielete atonsve siale teletavetsWereress) sinte Bpaicvells Eleanor Phelps 
UBS TAG'S wrens ss eastenerciiahs, syerayenesaashena taiele ie iate toreterrteieio: acelevieyswnusie, 6 William Stone 
PROBE? EL Vi Clones aresaserere'erc lava Sie osels Soteraters nrstetslalet ctor cletere is lereuei Warren Parker 
Mioliadgalal bo Cv epee siaveiwisie a sisi eiers le Beetniereissoiessvelsieiere se crete Brian _ Donlevy 
Gilbert Blake: siaer se sreleieteiweislcsouelenelie esis eloisienaiwieie ees enelelevaue Jan Keith 
Jenne ENS: ook Ba saab Os Sidodo6 DAS os. Gano ss soon ape Gertrude Bryan 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in the Giibert Blake Home, 
Westchester. 


Staged by Allan Dinehart. 


Janice Blake, restless and dictatorial, taxes the patience of her 
amiable husband and then turns for further diversion to his best 
friend, John Talbot. She pauses long enough in her affair with 
John to shatter the romance of her younger sister, Elaine, and 
Roger Hyde. Janice’s husband happens to overhear a part of her 
proposal to John and leaves her. So do John and the others. 


YOUR UNCLE DUDLEY 
(96 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Rob- 


inson. Produced by A. L. Erlanger and George C. Tyler at the 
Cort Theatre, New York, November 18, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 









Mahel@bixon ni Ghurchtos'..c:tre ahetnerac oeteon sia se saan ets Beatrice Terry 
BIE Hes byeenig Cea Cat stetaialsi0,casi0).s oieisvaieres sisisisioel seine Sistecar Eleanor Hayden 
ASC D ICOM erste eletclers cies asia ole eieieieie evsitieiere eve cite anges times Martin 
ONTO ULC IN eect ep aralstetcalaisls areyhiv uw viet eersrels ca eran cece kas illiam Haworth 


Dudley Dixon....... 

Christine Sederholm. .Ellen Southbrook 

Ghar iser Posts srem<iecc .--George Barbier 

RODCECR RUT Dy watele cre cis cies: helere tis tiara areas olehear re ie ees James Bell 
Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in the Home of Dudley Dixon. 
Staged by Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Robinson. 


..Walter Connolly 


Dudley Dixon is the popular type of small-town man who 
neglects his own business but is highly successful with all impor- 
tant civic movements. He finally acquires a collection of loving 
cups but is about to lose his own business. Ridden ragged by a 
shrewish sister to whom he owes money, Dudley hopes to be rid 
of her when her daughter wins a singing contest and uses the 
$5,000 prize for study abroad. When the prize is withheld from 
the girl, Dudley manages to borrow the money, rid his home of 
its disturbers and marry Christine Sederholm, his Swedish sweet- 
heart. 


A LEDGE 
(16 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Paul Osborn, suggested by a short 
story by Henry Holt. Produced by the New York Theatre As- 
sembly at the Assembly Theatre, New York, November 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 







LUGE. ap paltlancon wanton AIDC BOOS OS SOUOnDOOGeD Pickering Brown 
Dr. Cecil Lander... GO OA bend .....William Randall 
Richard Legrange.. .-.Leonard Mudie 
(CLS NICER S I HON One DAOTORGOO UD GUC OOTO a DDC Augustin Duncan 
Calin (ORES SA Bp IR COR OR DOOR DCD oan hon Sac ot) Gage Clarke 
iMEiay \Woubitiact Hiro cae. cmon OOOOne mr Ign morn Marguerite Borough 
ABeE ME AT KetD a oie wil olsaiels ssc 6G.» «fe18 = 2/1012 © elsieisislalsiel oisies Miriam Stuart 
IME Ga Aeoe LA OD DOD 2 OCOD ROE OCHO NIC BO n James S. Barrett 
INGE Gabe 2 Ae AEM COBB OC Romeo irra ac Oras outs Jack Regan 


Acts I and III.—Library of the Legrange Home, Act I1.—Office 
of the Executive Board. 


Mary Veranger, out of love with her aging husband, plans to 
elope with his secretary, Geoffry Clarke. Geoffry steals a 
package of bonds from the Veranger safe, gives them to Mary 
for safe keeping and she, not knowing what the package contains, 
asks her good friend, Richard Legrange to keep them for her. 
Richard, a Veranger partner and long suspected by the older man 
of being in love with Mary, discovers what the bonds are and, 
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thinking to save Mary, admits their theft. His partners decree 
that, in punishment, he shall walk a narrow ledge around the 
corner of their building twenty stories from the ground. He will 
fall, they figure, and his death be attributed to suicide. But 
Richard does not fall. He lives to discover that Geoffry is the 
thief and that Mary knows now it is Richard she loves. 


A PRIMER FOR LOVERS 


(24 performances) 
A farce in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced by Her- 
man Gantvoort at the Longacre Theatre, New York, November 
18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Virginia Beechmoress\ccciccs v scic soto stern ss elsve wer Dorothy Mortimer 
cite © CCH OL Garcyates s orstele’ hse clo iei spore eiseePetatlelstetesiete Robert Warwick 
AWVias GES sy area orenclerese iy) =ie:lcleloreceieterstatalisywieloleleusier sie loreeverseteis exe Joseph Greene 
ALC Va TOUE sia, Si euaiose stovtnersie, oiei's' < elwieiayshenelerercverereiove mele ators susiey= Ann Mason 
Jessica, Péatherstom'. << <<). crn< s/s iis olen steve isis cusers Alison Skipworth 
[OH timp BALL OEE ee papcpesinne ae reloue sueeae Mie Mocmeieieveteke i leievovere im tecetaorennte Charles Laite 
Maretierite. Brac@w.ts «ciiciclattevstecnerte niece siaicialsrsistele cielo ets Rose Hobart 
Nie damian CES averereret oratels sn: SieieleteysisysoioyeiVelete eisicisve rele oleistolersratere Gavin Muir 
RA ELS sie orate have ie olinvovevstan sh tote aioe ra eee ers ite: shave ataiareieve Gwen DeLany 


Acts I and III.—Drawing Room of the Beechmores’ House. 
Act II.—Scene 1—Sitting Room Between Elkin’s and Virginia’s 
Bedroom. 2—Boudoir to Marguerite’s Bedroom. 

Staged by William P. Adams. 


At a more or less riotous house party near New York, Elkin 
Beechmore arranges a rendezvous with Marguerite Brace. Mar- 
guerite swallows an overdose of sleeping potion by mistake and 
her place is taken in the dark by Lucy Elliott. Lucy is desper- 
ately in love with Beechmore while her husband John is quite as 
crazy about Mrs. Beechmore. Jessica Featherston, sophisticated 
dowager, is the amused recipient of numerous confidences and 
true romance finally involves Ned Jacques and Marguerite Brace. 


ROBIN HOOD 


(16 performances) 


A romantic opera in three acts by Harry B. Smith, music by 
Reginald DeKoven. Revived by the Jolson’s Theatre Musical 
Comedy Company at the Jolson Theatre, New York, November 
18, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 











Robert of Huntington (Afterwards Robin Hood)....... Roy Cropper 
WHELs OPE NaH aha oo; cic.c.s cures ce craic. glers: oe kis o.6ho William Danforth 
Die MG ttys OF GISDOLTIC. Otis.s.cicics sa kick he uin wiekleawNenbees ohn Cherrie 
Cte Meo httemetee sists yobs imis wi sistsiaieler si areretais:s Seis sia, s/etsliore ts sreek Evans 
Will Scarlet. ..... 5 -Charles E. Galagher 
Wiriar eGullet © William J. McCarthy 
Pian A-Dale es sec ccc58 ..-.Muriel Alcock 
Lady Marian HEM EZ wad BEN sera ierchaverareke rotovetes stictone iatsrosiiovbtellodsnreyc ers Olga Steck 
Dame Durden’ ince scans -...-lda Brooks Hunt 
RETR ADCN ETT T eI Nek hc Nos G ooh cree RDN APO MSa ae’ @, ova evevonccove Dorothy Seegar 


Act I.—A Market Place in Nottingham. Act II.—Sherwood For- 
est. Act IIiI].—Courtyard of the Sheriff’s Castle. England in the 
time of Richard I. 

Staged by Milton Aborn. 


IT NEVER RAINS 
(185 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Aurania Rouverol. Produced by 
Hyman Productions at the Republic Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


MEAD ELROD SET Ea a alc cletstora ie a ose tei ota ts siavileltio sinters ereters silvers s/siclers Ann Dere 
MS VENTA rey okc rales sleValloraye Yo is tele yeis'Seushsne lope gah wre easier sxc Tululah Wesley 
SECM iy ROR EUS o/-1ayaieloygisiatea alse eraretec onic etaiaha oletere erste Jack Bennett 
BpraL inna ER OR ELS tote iste oe latsy <soj elie) siete \a/oisiconarelio\e) avaiay'al s) clashete enone Carl J. Julius 
IN(ETIGQ@ a SASS 6.5 Ooi cece iron LG tho. ceo ORO E Pauline Drake 
AON aT) XO ATA ye teal ovcicre ase ie te lao <é wiishale acsioliave let eiererreselegslesern Fay Courtenay 
WW elivge I DAYS OE ts 7 orig Ae Mn OREO AGO BOT ADO. On OmOOUS Ob Phil Kelly 
DoLouaye DOnGVAT tiie ai sce cieis eit eies cies ciekteleeint Sidney Fox 
DANG E AW SOU cls oft svete ,015 5 s,0r aie: o5s 0: slelotore els Gheie leis aveldielere.s Abram Gillette 
iM Brno eHve Is en AR OOOON BOO 0 DAO RODD TO OOO SOB OI tI Resi epie Lytell 


CN eta c eyacenats alte on detaiB Gaus e ae Saas sus sets rete ave Tululah Wesley 
CA aay eames tala ovate alo 0 peso" se io i yalenatanslaypeaiel =) OGiolielel efsusteloue Audree Workman 

rote I, II and III.—Room at the Rogers Bungalow, Just Outside 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Staged by Paul Martin. 

Henry Rogers, Californian, sells his friend and guest, Walter 
Donovan, from the East, a piece of rare California real estate. 
The Donovans are pleased, young Dorothy Donovan is in love 
with Jimmy Rogers, and everything is lovely until it is discovered 
that the real estate deal looks crooked. Then the war. In the 
end it turns out a good investment and the love of the young 


people is permitted to ripen. 
CLAIRE ADAMS 


(7 performances) 


A drama in eight scenes by Daniel N. Rubin. Produced by 
Tom Weatherly at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, November 


19, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 
...- Mildred MacLeod 
...-Charles Starrett 


..Buford Armitage 
...Earl McDonald 











Weah's.... ..-Thelma Booth 
Cramer. Edward Broadley 
Ted Roper ..-.Charles Ritchie 
MD) oy lei rarcrste eievetevote erece'olerstwia olalovs [s (oleis rorelereieiaieqelsieistsiotshels E. M. Johnstone 
Brent... Byelblaloleleleip olalelaisie etolalelareielsvete tieteis aiatare ciel Frank Charlton 
WWiitl Cert aperciaretcternce i cleteveloisveiessTeveleisve)eievevelsroteye sxeterstahelsverotalarer Jack McGann 





Scene 1—Claire’s Home, Waco. Scenes 2, 3, 4, 6—Gene Adams’ 
Apartment, New York. Scenes 5, 7, 8—Clyde Price’s Apartment, 
New York. 

Staged by Priestley Morrison. 


In Waco, Texas, Gene Adams, reporter, and Clyde Price, who 
has inherited a plantation, want to marry Claire. She loves Gene, 
and marries him when he agrees to move to New York. Three 
years later Claire is blue and disgusted and Gene isn’t getting on. 
Clyde Price, back from Paris, has little trouble winning Claire 
this time. Six months later, when Clyde deserts her, Claire takes 
up with his cousin, Ted Roper. When Clyde returns again to 
taunt her Claire inspires Ted to stab him to death. Claire and 
Ted are on their way to jail and Gene Adams is telephoning the 
story to his paper at the play’s end. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


(45 performances) 
A drama in four acts by William Gillette and Arthur Conan 
Doyle. Revived by George C. Tyler and A. L. Erlanger at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, November 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Shemlocke Gli eS. a veyeuotieie ic. «ers is teteveraccvereyere sles late vabo rece iste: ey William Gillette 
Doctor “Watson. sais ece's 4s eis tee cree wiererovets Ageveretteiare e eneie hare Wallis Clark 
ob mie lh of mariiet eirelleisterele-clsietoeletiietoraeatsttraetaledoy oisyel suclc) 3 Brinsley Shaw 
SIP MMC Wards LElglHtOlcrs ales cisco tecereraereloasoriois tiaers ernivie atone Byron Russell 
Count Vion'S tall burg’. i... cicrerise ciereulsteaheroreterseinie siete Alfred Ansel 


















PPPTOLESSOL™ WLOriartyseteleinc eine crete ei sieve clean ucianisietaveleenelerioe John Miltern 
James Larrabee... ...Montague Shaw 
Sidney Prince.. .... William Postance 
Alfred Bassick.. -J. Augustus Keough 
iftory (Greirsbited ene -William H, Barwald 
‘Shomas Weary. «ses ..-Herbert Wilson 
“Lightfoot” McTague .-Henry Lambert 
JOHN... ccc reese cece ececs ce ceec see eeesereceesrewecce Fred Tasker 
Billyeeytestere ve - Burford Hampden 

; -...-Donald Campbell 
PAiGe = Baul kt errs ers ree.elt.c%s ieteis ee wrele’s ois) evelslennistarncee sveleiele Peg Entwistle 
Mrs. Faulkner. Dorothy Peabody Russell 
Maid y ereiuar ira DEC wrahetsieieteratelel efeletois:s.s'<tels]e7eleretetevarlerneteterete Roberta Beatty 
EDHETESE. cisicuteciees Beccles 30 era aie stain Oterereretarers tate Kate Byron 


4 
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INEr Seg mie ed ley ay, va avetieratars torelo orev tisha: oleyaierctere slate mia etetaney tone Rose Kingston 
Act I.—Drawing Room at the Larrabees. Act II.—Scene 1—Mori- 
arty’s Underground Office. 2—Sherlock Holmes’ Apartments. Act 
IIIl.—Stepaey Gas Chamber. Act I1V.—Dr. Watson’s Room. 
Staged by William Postance. 


Mr. Gillette first produced “Sherlock Holmes” in November, 
1889, revived it in 1907 and again in 1912. This “hitherto un- 
published episode in the career of the great detective, showing his 
connection with the strange case of Miss Faulkner,” relates the 
adventures attending the roundup of Professor Moriarty and his 
gang of crooks, including James and Madge Larrabee, who were 
holding Miss Faulkner in the expectation of collecting blackmail. 


THE GAME OF LOVE AND DEATH 


(48 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Romain Rolland. Translation by 
Eleanor Stimson Brooks. Produced by the Theatre Guild at the 
Guild Theatre, New York, November 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


SOMME GE MCOUTVOISIE? « ic)aie, os /0's <K0(6)5,¢/<\'e10) «/sinietel o\epele, eile eaten Alice Brady 
MOlamiceg VACA are reta sais eta: orsid) 5) 0,2 Gale a'eiayaicieietetarevale stale ete cue Otto Kruger 
qerene Get Conty GiSleraieie os /cie)e ss wcieiona tie sete Woes clever ..-Frank Conroy 
IZA OmCAE TAGES ete a¥alaiatateyoleisi9/01e is) 4, ol ove laiel pisierelekesere efetotelayerere Claude Rains 
Perish y Ob ses ets te as) sa stexale ei d/aie echalls, s+ aun Nehelatnicntencicho rs Sidney Paxton 
NGA OI Sica WOCLIZICI so. c ei eye cie sunteeiele els o-aiofore love eveieve niestioate eit Laura Straub 
GlOrISROOUCY aos Ueto spies oe aretere ow oer ee arte Detenee amas Anita Fugazy 
CHIE Dah A 5 ob An OCOD OGODAOOn OnOnDODTaooriod no Charles Henderson 
EVGrACE PESOMCIOLs cine acres wlers)csielbtevsiaralsieisl<)a\eisVere ajelarsieterateys Alan Willey 
Citizens of the Republic— 
Ait! EG a a Aa IO GCI ROOCOIIE Oo BOD ORIOL Robert Norton 
PV SHOUA Her stage ios a clnuevel sig cw ’a\'o,5 side's ose sie" seisisvsielo.eieleiele William Earle 
p atce Te Fs NNT OR ie rIO TH GUD SOO OPID DUOMO COLIC Lizbeth Kennedy 


Others in the Play—Katherine Randolph, Kitty Wilson, Clinton 
Corwin, Frank De Silva, Paul Farber, Henry Fonda, Leopold 
Gutierrez, Daniel Joseph, Charles C. Leatherbee, P. Lapouchin, 
Hughie Mack, Lionel Stander, Mike Wagman, J. E. Whiffen. 

TET en od Be LOCA Re eer EIEIO IRIE TORT LOIS ODIO 0 Frank Petrie 

iD get haa bieler aries SA OO ELOISE DO OREO POO UDO ICH Icio. cence Irwin Young 
Acts I, II and III.—The Drawing Room of the de Courvoisier 

House in Paris in the Late Afternoon of a Day Towards the End of 


March, 1794. , 
Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 


Jerome de Courvoisier, a level head among the excited Giron- 
dists of the French revolution in 1794, discovers that his wife 
Sophie, much younger than he, is not only harboring Claude 
Vallee, a fugitive from the guillotine, in their home but that Sophie 
and Claude love each other. Courvoisier, refusing to join the 
radicals at the sacrifice of his principles, is given two passports 
by Carnot, his old friend. He turns the passports over to his 
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wife and her lover and nobly prepares to meet his death. Sophie, 
reinspired by this sacrifice, sends Vallee to his freedom alone and 
remains behind to share her husband’s fate. 


THE PATRIARCH 


(15 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Boyd Smith. Produced by Joseph E. 
Shea at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, November 25, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Saray Gast fe. <cciolcl siete eves ofoseiov shave  ereverens [etelsteroretste asteretars Cissie Loftus 
FOSNGartitat erersia cies © sve sie ehesiehacctoisiersis eioteremstolerenete eve) eis ons Howard Phillips 
AMbnereGatintsc. coctecwis ct cee 2 coe ie em erer eta leiote William Courtleigh 
VORMPATINICL cio /5. oi aia ers: 5:5:0 051s e1alare oes levateie eilsleteve lore ee c/s Max Von Mitzel 
Meri! Gatirit feasts sain aiwsalefs '«:5cveiaavey dra shen avelausreiw ie eile A. L. Bartolot 
eae Pare T 5 ovtcis is Seionacel ays felstoneiave wists ee apereielere atate are elet ne Marian Grant 


Act I.—Gaunt Sitting Room. Act II].—Scene 1—Bald Eagle Knob 
in the Alleghenies. 2—-Gaunt Sitting Room. Act III.—Gaunt Sit- 
ting Room. 

Staged by F. Cowles Strickland. 


Abner Gaunt, a strong man and just, has become the patriarch 
of his mountain community, a lord of the land dispensing justice 
and settling disputes. Abner’s youngest son, Joe, kills his brother, 
Lem, in a quarrel over Leah Tanner, and Abner is forced to pro- 
nounce sentence of death on his best beloved. 


MENDEL, INC. 


(216 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by David Freedman. Produced by 
Lew Cantor at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, November 
25501929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mendel Marantz ./2c somes awisieima’s esse wie odin onsoe Alexander Carr 
FIA CET SSe AD OO ON AO SG SAGO UC aD Gore Base Ene GOCE CGO nOCae Lisa Silbert 
MCA daita revs tess aves .ccale eres seks oSeliere gieiererstors teem ereneiorerete etter Helena Dumas 
fiber sn ony eo aCe Mcrae EON | CaCI ORE ocr Ono. “er aiec Evelyn Gaile 
TELS CG OD AOC EOI DESOOAa Tod = Saachac = Master Lester Salkow 
[Beriacd aS NAPS cist, voreleveie dhaa mare eiotuddnerrne merase eee tine Joe Smith 
Sam@eoh trptdell’s wh ssntss ia tale ie lovaisiejeteleletons ie akties 6 eho oe Charles Dale 
Bessie: (Kyat chess oo ste civiciere\crece cies: o's suvieieve siete are eleva se eislere Anna Chandler 
ESE tic fa) PEG ica Tis 95 (orem. (ies soes'e) yale fore tote lev eral wl cstv otsherce mecrene aleve Joseph Striker 
OscatsGassen beim yerleh wile states iel clei asi oraeleetnio ets Elliott Roth 
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Na thar K ra tase inte epoietotaiaiate siayaviekereta ter stareiorstoterals)ofoieys10ys Richard Clark 
EL alin aGee  eicrae ecnierarer te a eae ene eres ere eine William B. Calhoun 
TAR Wiomant: sy ctl om rcrsic teat aa eee ee eee Bertha Byrt 
doi Sw a ls Soon codpomennu on bonanged ov bcopedags at Ralph Sanford 
AN TaIW BEN PATIO! T Sect cia “ore tevav ore taiveliniaveucuetee aya ayaa wea Oe arc era wicieate Ted Athey 


Acts I and IIl.—Home and Business Place of Mendel Marantz. 
Act III.—Mendel’s New Home. 
Staged by Lew Cantor. 


Mendel Marantz, a kindly but visionary inventor, despite the 
secret help of his daughter, manages finally to get himself and 
his affairs in such a jam that Mrs. Marantz has to go to work to 
support the family. Mendel stays home, does the housework and 
continues working on his invention, destined to make housekeep- 
ing a pleasure in place of a task. The invention turns out better 
than anyone except the audience anticipated. 


SALT WATER 


(87 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Dan Jarrett. Produced by John 
Golden at the Golden Theatre, New York, November 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


W Guia ea ORCI arene aes cele cele a/c io ersvetereletstole ealatareteiotonaretelavete Frank Craven 
Vitis Aitt Ee OLECE sth ciis Ciieis.s 638 > Asim oataisiele susie Siem ee Una Merkel 
SATE ES NVCID tote ot oiaiaalaterote lec aisvels\cleve cers mist gialinie arsietere clarsiets Claude Cooper 
Percival AOGUes cee alc PeTe i'd pla sh*s ticles e sie ure sian ae wala eere Alan Goode 
Wests Val ENTE Tecate ofaale ats: o-c\eis.'c folesero ale a/siele-ols (a) sleverenevoloueters Edythe Elliott 
HIB) IBIGGIlh as nae ae OIRO POAC OROSON OU OMULGO GOO Patricia O’Hearn 
jfenl. OG Feifty aren A AMR ini CAD ODD EOPEE DO Ome OOO UO Oto James C. Lane 
ALIAS OT Mavis sciele css c-vieie clei sisre nia ele cbe seal Seralateceyeasiavate Robert Burton 
iwirve ‘es TB yareties ste) 2s Sayer yce SIGART OIE Ie REO ORC OOOO William Edmunds 
PD OCEOLS Ee LICE ae clara s clo lsislpia a e'e esevevoia\el oaeyete ie witeiple/sy ar e75 Henry Lawrence 
EBC y) ELON a occ, c 2-0 cree ie nl ola ald loles 0, oie" ctove.ofeisinee Asis George Spelvin, Jr. 
Ss Acts I, II and I1].—The Home of John and Pansy Horner at Snag 
arbor. , 


Staged by John Golden. 


John Horner has but one ambition in life: He wants to own 
and captain a salt water ship as his father and grandfather had 
done before him. When he and his practical wife, Pansy, have 
jointly saved $5,000 John plans to invest it in a boat and, with 
his partners, sail south in search of cargoes and adventure. 
Pansy, hoping to keep John home, has already taken the money 
to buy the Snag Harbor ferry. John is turious, and in the midst 
of his fury the ferry bumps into her wharf and burns up. Sepa- 
ration threatens when John learns an insurance company is to 
replace the ferry and decides to captain the new boat if Pansy 
will let him. 
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HOW’S YOUR HEALTH 


(47 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 
Wilson. Produced by Lyle Andrews and R. H. Burnside at the 
Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, November 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 













M1 Sa MP UGE ysatey cist oustoretoletetaioiaiseisierstetsiaroreie alsieleleteteisteretoreiars Eleanor Shaler 
PATICLS. @ eietereile wielererare ..John Carmody 
ALawrencemsatterleig iiss. ciersreiite elec: a scree delsie etalerieisteieiete s)oc Roy Atwell 
Dre Peppetercsiers crs .-Donald Brian 
Sam ‘Catterson. .</.. terbert Corthell 


Virginia O’Brien 
.. Virginia Eastman 
....Eddie Morgan 


Miss Helen McCoy. 
Miss Mary Hickson. 


BARS ita Cemrerstersticreicoeiaste ig @reseiovswolers oilers caeareeas te lersl artless eis Robert Spencer 
WE PGP rete cys bn. <ciinis vin, ae seis tarballs. ee ee Piotate wieola aia Sherer Phyllis Rae 
AG a rt DINE ers aici s aie 'e, 0) 015 «) s-erore ejeieial corer cievelotaidere.ne seinceets Rita Glynde 
AX IOI b 256 SOG ODE RPOBCO COOU OOO CORO I AGOOr CC OUACOOCHG Elinor Millard 
PA SEV arlequins cicierecs 3:6 evs. nre sislotate’ eves ove ova eteinlent cele wisi® stares, © Floyd English 


Acts I and IIlI.—Lawrence Satterleigh’s Apartment, New York 
City. Act Il—In the Apartment of Helen and Mary. 
Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


Lawrence Satterleigh, convinced that he. has at least one foot 
in the grave, is induced to go to a party and forget his troubles. 
At the party he meets Helen McCoy, who is pretty, goes rakish 
and practically wrecks the evening, much to the distress and con- 
cern of his friends, Dr. Pepper, and Sam Catterson. 


TOP O’ THE HILL 


(15 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Charles Kenyon. Produced by Felix 
Young at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, November 26, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sally Lawrences, sjiscce ces alee « s(arstaneeterors araverey sintersistat Claudia Morgan 
INET ora WEELICE) ces 0.se se axcle cise: evesersiecesoiace mre rersiane terete Virginia Hammond 
MLOWALG? Lc WEEMCES-ccsieit'os o.n'sla cvoverniete cletne e oneeiote vere ercotoke Sidney Booth 
Billvap loa wr et Gel. access ieioieleieis.aie sieveiersialeteyecetsdemte alee cisieist tet Lester Vail 
PATA NJELCESLET ss Ciers sicianeva-atevels isle cclerelcte meee mie aievele soe Katherine Wilson 
Dolly serio octalele cic el ovcloteislo.o/eistaierelstonewnececnietetttersie eatate Georgia Lee Hall 
Sand yop uniter cteievere cine gcse wiviotes «.e7slereteraie eeraberere ate Charles D. Brown 


Acts I, If and III.—A Hotel in San Francisco, Dignified, Exclu- 
sive and Slightly Victorian. 
Staged by C. Worthington Miner. 
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Ann Leicester, prominent picture star, engaged to the socially 
prominent Billy Lawrence, is exposed by the hard-boiled politi- 
cian, Sandy Dunn. Ann, under the name of Maizie Ryan, had 
lived for two years as a girl in Russian Rosy’s place in San Fran- 
cisco, seven years before she met Lawrence, and had, during most 
of that time, been Dunn’s mistress. Her refusal to go back to 
Dunn brings about the exposure, but Lawrence is game and re- 
fuses to give Ann up. 


* SONS O’ GUNS 


(231 performances) 
A musical comedy by Fred Thompson and Jack Donahue; 
music and lyrics by Arthur Swanstrom, Benny Davis and J. Fred 


Coots. Produced by Connolly and Swanstrom at the Imperial 
Theatre, New York, November 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


[crap Garb ie ls 45 dont momenig Ons IOC OAOh Noosa ade Jack Donahue 
Wir yatta Deneeistetts cies crc is aic's elects eisteloielenrieeretc ete Shirley Vernon 
EN GIISO Re ree rite ste aise Wo) Sinie,s evets craifehel claws! sselesonere William Frawley 
PASE ia ELAVEES ccis\eig's'e1s"stel6:s eleisie 9:+'6i0s.0 ele ecersioleisvers ares Milton Watson 
GAP SENSEI Siar ee wise ic oc aie o)eleteralsie ocsisivivs 0 sls: leleratere wales Barry Walsh 
erties MELCALCO atotslevatelstalasbajave ss) <telo/siaveierstay sloFarerstelelchnistersi siete Mary Horan 
Gemeuamelanne meres taiayeaele ciclo vieleigrals ateleieerelsvererete ein Richard Temple 
LE ENS ne slondon SONIC OO GORD aIAOr AOCOOO GC CmODL Eddie Hodge 
Boag ROT are Te latatrie evel ay ah eine ole seve + ajc dhe 2's aie, s,erehaldherstenetaig tensions Robert Dohn 
COE Gun LA eit eRe CICLO ROP a EER oe ROR ORO ar RCTS Alfred Bardelang 
WV BETO eros Secncaiaynicvohels iiiei.o%eceversttersoiaveistele ele ei¥« «2 tonratetele arene Ann Karyle 
eanertemm tear ttre cits sat avtieve xs ia)0iell vi .sia oie areieteherste Gwendolyn Milne 
AKSE Oe GB OG AOR DOOD Cor So CD UD COD NGBOBIG SUED IO OG Marion Chambers 
COMET sole Sasi ee oes elb Wi asad Socio eel ae nwiesevste anelere raat Frances Markey 
A Sstice EN ate aielet eas’ oust aleietcl ais. e-ca toca cece oiseigieotene oot Isobel Zehner 
Major Archibald Ponsonby-Falcke................. David Hutcheson 
(Ein a oo do SoA Oa COCR OD OED ARE Doo Oa bs 405 Raoul de Tisne 
deh, LSSah eC Oe OG NOS ten .6 SoA en AINE Ate HOO SO OAC Charles E. Bird 
MES BtG 0 ipa An OFISSEI Vag ayn. ol oe ave ale “0110 ele s10.10 i's 0) a lekshohayes glaives slatelote Joseph Spree 
iW Se OER ei Oo ine peor rGnOe om on Aan oo er ac Harry Holbrook 
UR MUARMEES Cl Cia oho: ete: s)oi.oots aco oSaCaisiasevel'e auart.cintslelersiats Charles Dodson 
PAM eTITAINE CES OMEN. forcreialale o1e ¢) 8/olaie sveidiaislelelelale/elsielayeisieaie Robert Dohn 
PATE tin AT) EPIS OME a.21¢ ove\stalalea)s\o)«)ale;6\e ¢/ie\9ielpielpieleisiere Alfred Bardelang 
VEYEITGE SPL eR Onn IDET enn obinocan carsan Lily Damita 


The Action of the Play Takes Place in 1918-19. 
Staged by Bobby Connelly; ballets by Albertina Rasch. 


Jimmy Canfield, rich and more or less worthless, is forced into 
the war only to find that his former valet is now his rough top 
sergeant. His adventures are unhappy, especially after he falls 
in love with Yvonne. Accused of being a spy and jailed, Jimmy 
escapes and practically wins the war single-handed. 
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THE HUMBUG 


(13 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Max Marcin. Produced by Mr. 
Marcin at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, November 27, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Prot essot, wy usShii Mor DES seis) sraietelevclaiercke eleletsteveteerenatetsiotses R. Scammon 
Lawson (‘Coombssiiv in swveracie «Mauls cle ass ewle ce eiomieteloniere Wiis Dryden 
ROGET MLGOLES aqeyctatetnteiere ie /atsiss scoters .oi'siarenena rete reusiaterelereteetete er eres Paul Harvey 
Mrs) ‘Theresa. Horndyce), jt. ces ci on cre tite cre sieimic eis eieie) sieve Corinne Ross 
Dre Norman Wate iia icici erstevei vin ores cpevers efellevsicleus ovever=cueisielers King Calder 
Wit Sone Romer araicyc create ete ce sedelece ne ele tenoeare teteretavereyeTauc tele ieseiets John Lyons 
IMPS tmVialerio™s TOLE «socal eetorelendle a tatoustoteiote etetatel clots kere eiere Kay Strozzi 
LEGTMICEES Soo SDC DOOR O CoO OOR DO CUS COO Onion Ore aa Dorothy Lyons 
Dre Alexis) Collemder cain ors: wtersve eterene oietetereraters ie reeis reat John Halliday 
Noa avea Merete Wtste tore) ceceie atic loxensnsnareissesucts eter cevebevaieie tersioieke + enc as Myrtle Stanton 
INES EM ED) ODS aieteisicia sterols ata ria. 9 ore ai a isla iveuere sete taiotateteteneereione rev crehe Jack Bennett 
Mrsasbopbsatuds<eetenicsle «eke ot ebinerre de tnemcierels Margaret Doty 
PATI C ee Las lea 6 sisvare acece:s, sysrecotere steve cous «ieee ease e Sueie ¢ Eleanor Griffith 


Att I.—Scene 1—Rostrum of the American Academy for_the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art. 2—Sitting Room in the Home of 
Roger Loft. Act I].—The Home of Dr. Alexis Collender. Act 
IiI.—Scene 1—Loft’s Home. 2—Rostrum of the American Academy. 

Staged by Max Marcin. 


Dr. Alexis Collender, hypnotist, specializes in the subjugation 
of women attractive to him, causing them, under his spell, to 
leave husband or fiancé at his command. Collender needs votes 
if he is to get into the Academy for the Advancement of Science. 
Dr. Ware opposes his candidacy. So does Dr. Loft. Collender, 
having hypnotized Dr. Ware’s fiancée, Alice Trask, also places 
Mrs. Loft under his power. Ware finally pretends to be hypno- 
tized by Collender and when commanded to pull the trigger of a 
revolver does so with good effect, killing the hypnotist seducer. 


* FIFTY MILLION FRENCHMEN 


(229 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts by Herbert Fields; music and 
lyrics by Cole Porter. Produced by E. Ray Goetz at the Lyric 
Theatre, New York, November 27, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


JWEIoETS) Chevette hom pn peicbo.cuonauno cosmo canbe} Jack Thompson 
Billy: Waste c/s Sesrsss< aad svekerorece wre ellie oe Cok Lester Crawford 
Marcelle More handa jesse stots c<isip7- isomer el eiein rete Dorothy Day 


LOUIS ciswe ates cae Ele ors On ia Stele teins, eas See Oe Ignatio Martinetti 
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FOVCCRVINEClEE a are sais ere ida nea nee hetis cece Ne wale eerae Betty Compton 
Mate CACeOl ci vevalers s.cisiersierssiaratdicleisiaelo a «cise: oleorel eaters Thurston Hall 
Gladys Garrollte sey ee cuis «a soe ere gad ealase Seieate aare Bernice Mershon 
BPELET MOLD ES actetors are ces, wie -seia na clegte shayeeatictete acess rao aials William Gaxton 
LGoloo: \Carrollins Je scare et cenie tee Odin calttinn wer Genevieve Tobin 
SOL WER cro eye retetete Taye) sara oe wha Sve ialel Sea eraKe Ee ers centres eich a alee Fifi Laimbeer 
VE cage NEVE aay arch sic: saini's lade ver'siaye) sfatenetere stoneitieee cudizis are ceeiaal ee Evelyn Hoey 
IVES ee MeL Gioitioe sarc +. aavsale acs dtvaha chem! cfoleaunienas wletee.0 Gertrude Mudge 
Ms. aca s ROSES dis. Sas sa os .-.Robert Leonard 


Mrs. Rosen Annette Hoffman 


pielsT ERAS ec eehetetais ates s0,(erti bia aucloha so Sie teers awe Maine Maeteres Abn Larry Jason 
Violet Hildegarde. .Helen Broderick 
BOWE MSANEISE wrasok s Siete a bocietee lel eke cnehetemisTasicde nie wore te Billy Reed 
Oscars ecicisicnsic ...-Lou Duthers 
Mons. Pernasse..o.6<.c)eue ocscics : Socom once rac Mario Villani 
ECR Sani y ROUSSIN Sole cress ianeie ys Seta ape eile ore wfena aVataverslcrevaieea Jean Del Val 
The Grand Duke Ivan Ivanovitch of Russia........ Mannart Kippen 
TO ee Ulan a(aia tn yorcie coi s.crarele carers oie crore nial ne eusiaiel esters e Jean Del Val 
Metre mE OECN seers, gc. S evs as sien eee fare aoe ole el rote nie Graig wea Oscar Magis 


Prologue—Foyer, Cocktail Room and Bar at the Ritz, Paris. Act 
I.—Scene 1—The American Express Co., Rue Scribe. 2—A Book- 
stall. 3—Cafe de la Paix, Place de L’Opera. 4—On the Boulevard. 
5—Racetrack at Longchamps. Act II.—Scene 1—Lounge of_ Hotel 
Claridge. 2—Corridor at the Claridge. 3—Zelli’s. 4—Les Halles. 
5—Chateau Madrid. 

Staged by Edgar M. Woolley; dances by Larry Ceballos. 


Peter Forbes, rich and wild, glimpses Looloo Carroll in Paris 
and thereafter wagers his friend, Michael Cummins, that within 
a month, and without the aid of his letter of credit, he, Peter, 
will become engaged to Looloo. Peter strips himself of funds, 
takes on a job as guide and thereafter pursues the amused and 
interested Looloo until he wins his wager. 


THE SILVER SWAN 


(21 performances) 
A musical comedy by William S. Brady and Alonzo Price; 
music by H. Maurice Jacquet. Produced by Herman Gantvoort 
at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, November 27, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


WPA CTUE ME SCTGUOLG sales (sveisvels che s\aie-p)9 a76 0 etn, sl oisistolele evel scerprerade Robert Roltner 
PR AGG Aaaiatd oleteies at teiesae's' 6 cideletetnpclasicn «Ae waiee pte .-David D. Morris 
lian ASME ere Sead Sree OOD CHa anon Alexander Leftwich, Jr. 
Se eLE MESES Lite sie ar ere thas oiiels aoisle © wisp chara oie) « 'averetale, ave arate a Walter Munroe 
ST ye Carine Old Sean one PICO ren Ey cy cincin nnn re Harry Miller 
TSE cc ateto cio ore) vib 6 fous sw a)6: sie 1610 a's lens 'p, (0/876 a, 0, 2.ahwi oie, 0 evil eeysepenele Laine Blaire 
PL Otterisee BOCA cileriatcts ei aiche aia s dincsteaoctahe ameter Oe. s eee Alice MacKenzie 
MASSER te evevats fo. ctalsie carte tersis, ole 16 :a\rp avejein a overay oye e Parale) ofMeya) aise Robert G. Pitkin 
PES AATEC eye Mats fa Vo) tains of Agtea\ ova la'olie''s iolster sel etens: share! sreNetorete 3 Ninon Bunyea 
Apt Richards V one Oxter sp sisal afalalalelasieiele eee arate Edward Nell, Jr. 
ESR, ip Fie SS GAR OC OCC SORE One inn Meh Scer cat nere Paul Joyce 
H2EINICESSMON OIE A TOD lctn ya oie oo. c dein alae he amide seep tele Lina_Abarbanell 
(Gries en Bore. AC ROE O ODEO corte io nets. Crete Vivian Hart 
G@eneral Wont: Aten ae 'scwere cls. ce oe = ava lete wftels Aree scleal ee Florenz Ames 
IME tee art sartelav eke nie siete oatalle. ois dite steele oe Riecieele! sajaes Lucille Constant 
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Diets earlier ciecisis oe aire oleele oleieis  « otcieialetsialeleversisvatere ste William Dillon 
Act I.—The Garden of The Silver Swan. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Room in The Silver Swan. 2—Hortense Zorma’s Dressing Room. 
3—Garden of The Silver Swan. P 
Staged by Alonzo Price and Leroy J. Prinz. 


Capt. Richard Von Orten thinks he is in love with Hortense 
Zorma, leading lady of an opera troupe living at The Silver Swan, 
until he meets Gabrielle, the new ingénue. Thereafter he is kept 
busy singing, explaining and avoiding intrigues inspired or di- 
rected by the Princess Von Auen. 


YOUNG SINNERS 


(229 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Elmer Harris. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Morosco Theatre, New York, November 
28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


(Constancensincl arene .ck-as + ieleysioucinelevereiexelaiehulstereisiov/alers Dorothy Appleby 
AMC Sar 1m CLALT . wersc ais ore si csatoverane eielelorsiste cape sivicie's ais <\elelstey Hilda Spong 
PRS ertsle wilepatevates ce jaacitseetsl oay stctevaed cian outacode rene tonatons Conch cto rstoray excuse Edward Forman 
isa Hemplemeyers, oc. .cci ves cece edieciess scence cs Vera Amazar 
(BarOnmmN OD ANGIIItZ sityerciere s-s)el shal eistoteloctetticieieteryays svete Carlos De Valdez 
PBSATCIRS pain ET siete is everencxelesure claleieletelajataisinielaisitisreisiecciaicis ele Robert Beyers 
renee GibSObi sols otis z:ers 1s wi alee Shake covatoiatorste wines Srelecese shore Raymond Guion 
gona Gibson's vers. cvsisiets o sistersieps nerere wes lalelotalsieielelere’ sys oie Edward Donnelly 

TON tarrinchercls dejershelevo to averaietersehoiorslevetetster ere vieveters esete se Arthur Bowyer 
Manageriorsan, Apartment, ELOUSE:sisielsiere alesis <1o1e) +(e le Edward Racey 
Alte PLS WiSshae wie cisyaters felecsveve elersietertiale eet oreneltiers.0xs\syeteus1sieieie Faye Marlyn 
AMT Or MCG tines ie slo a a1c ci sepie sielere olccharse tele ssetere ses ely. John Harrington 
Maggie MMicGuirert ia <ciates <iisiesislencretelsiciotel sheers ccs cts oo vce Gwyn Stratford 
Ni gake 4 Bibritecis CORPS AOR OOGID SOOO G RIOC CIR Gas o Arthur Scanlon 


Act I.—Scene 1—Sinclair Home, Florida. 2—Gene’s Apartment. 
Acts II and III.—Living Room, Gene’s Camp, Adirondacks. 
Staged by Stanley Logan. 


Gene Gibson, embittered and wild at 20, is turned over by his 
millionaire father to Tom McGuire, a professional man-builder. 
McGuire whips Gene into submission, takes him to the Adiron- 
dacks to complete the cure and sends for a girl to keep him com- 
pany. Constance Sinclair, hearing of the girl’s assignment and 
being herself in love with Gene, manages to substitute for the 
professional entertainer. Gene, however, grown moral as well as 
healthy, refuses to take Constance’s advances seriously, declaring 
he will wait until she is 18 and marry her honorably. On inter- 
ference by their parents Gene gets a moving picture job and runs 
away with Connie, to Iowa, where a girl’s of age at 17. 
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CHARM 
(4 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John Kirkpatrick. Revived by Sam 
Bacon at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, November 28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


INT SSP VV ALRSOL? 2) 015 /aian(s-0) « arats'a's scainie craters ee elevates sa rere)s Mabel Montgomery 
NEES Tea DEL yee ice civ cigic os @lere, ere ielale ser eteteeaiersio ean Elizabeth Rathburn 
PAS m ESOL Merete repeyan tomers lssave sara iattevan nats nue teress eraser eat ote sees woken ol Kenneth Dana 
INIitapp SVE POL etnat ees occ) sites) aqisaia ees wie a aise em oeicrcrine erase ehe William Balfour 
tate Mia ya AT PEt 1.155 0/< kieis& «ee a leeipoore Blac e taroiene ale cioteies Ann Thomas 
Libs, (EGSIS S53 57 cain OBOE eG SOBA S Teac nodadaeuoods Guy Wellington 
RST ise eee terete a) cralioee ie he. 5 afetare aco.10s foneteraen cise oe eee Carlton Emory 
Pe OG Pia ATItCl ore sreferc inns se ote © ero code nicer nae len Gay B. Kingston 
Mace PaxtOtiears cine titel ele sco .0:s alahire SO RE eae oo Sammie Harris 
Ex LOLs orci ais) cl ssbaieiave cela wlensra¥O mw arsvale ore helene toto sic George Lydecker 
BADE cle ra ater ela ote evelevale olen vl bin's, o:3iafals ialeiatel feels eee are icicle Winnie Worth 
SUMOLeE aye Nera alo cis yavevptaraiars-g Sins. Piaiale cove oiictsleleteneialsie Annie Laurie Jaques 
MEV REELe Spe te ola afato’ ol oho) ois sh avs) sitoverevate creleioletevereletsievere otek Walter Speakman 
PASS SMAVETIC TEC craters evelesais ss ous Weis srarviausielewaieleesi ere ei srere Virginia Fairfax 


Acts I, II and Il].—Harper Sitting Room. 
Staged’ by Edgar Henning. 


As “The Book of Charm” Mr. Kirkpatrick’s comedy was pro- 
duced by Rachel Crothers at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
September 3, 1925. See “The Best Plays of 1925-26.” 


THE AMOROUS ANTIC 


(8 performances) 


A farce in three acts by Ernest Pascal. Produced by Sam H. 
Harris at the Theatre Masque, New York, December 2, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Siri ial ese SO Ap DO ote ALOE IOC DCO OOD OR ur OC.O x: Phoebe Foster 
Percival Redingote...... SANE che a Siorals) «plajeiels \a(sialaxcceunindione Alan Mowbray 
Piaelowmets a lGAtH tas alclelaiwtarsis sis oe 7s e.0' o/s lefetulesers evale(elsieatelsrs Frank Morgan 
iDhewiky Ceti rt Pe On Gon Ren OAS ODO OOOO OO CODD AOD tac Vera Neilson 
fs Wipe foci ee at sti CROC IOC ROOD AOI SOOT ES Grits. Harry Clarke 
PAot ter eA GGe lets eioelscipislelsis.siels sie sisicle's wisle¥elsieleieale ele Mortimer Lepey 


Acts I and III.—Studio of Harlow and Sena Balsam, Act Il.— 
Percival Redingote’s Studio. 
Staged by Ernest Pascal. 


Sena Balsam, modernist painter, induces Percival Redingote, 
sculptor, to pose for her. During the posing both feel a con- 
trollable but positive biological urge toward each other and agree, 
dispassionately, that a consummation of their passion is neces- 
sary to their artistic growth. Harlow Balsam, playwright and 
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Sena’s husband, quite understands the conclusions of his wife and 
his best friend, but something urges him to protest. He even goes 
so far as to plead with Sena that she at least postpone the ad- 
venture, which she agrees to do. This, naturally, makes Percival 
fearfully mad. But there isn’t anything much that he can do 
about it. 


THE MERRY WIDOW 
(16 performances) 


A musical comedy in three acts by Victor Leon and Leo Stein; 
music by Franz Lehar. Produced by the Jolson Theatre Musical 
Comedy Co. at the Jolson Theatre, New York, December 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sonar (ane Merry: Widow?) « <cas.etatsroa areeleretaloteve sreleseie Beppe De Vries 
WacomteiCamilles, De. Jolidony.::\<,s/.<)stevetensceteieiadeereisuyouskeusuele Koy Cropper 
Wiaae 1S DCL CASCAG A ora.e sonore ais cerecorte kel eustoretoonersiesseens Francesco Yannelli 

De Se DTlOCHEhaisies ts, cake oesine bitumen pin ieee Paul Catlin 
General Niovikevichis:'. = ciec,sseisreicisis eieeslebeeiolels eters sveisie ersra William Phite 
Ae KH euchiy aereyayer vials 1ajtadoi(o¥ero, «ioral revs rare a toler evens teeneee eietateter stele Clarence Harvey 
HINGIS IaictayecleNohetaie raitey enous avers tawalronleiove deus Guetorenevenatene feletioucioneneiats W. J. McCarthy 
MPEATICO ML ATI I Ojevotedorarsiots seve oie vous Carataiel oleheteneneverenateletel aiavelsietciets Evan Thomas 
BATON POPOL si acts bie @ e's) aielcreieielaveis sueleree te rerote elelete = clea iaila Richard Powell 
IN artalaGioiey are, soisieler sieve 107s ifs sis, 6.0) o¥'etay els eyesevegeug, oie: shee colece)aveheyetoils Dene Dickens 
QO Feraletere oistetiateteteteiviere ateket ete eiela sina) tant opterortaeie eleyterers Mary Patterson 
1B Oo). aon ROI OEE TCO CGO CTS OE C GR OC CE Part Wee Griffin 
EDA TA aero che tena etaayateve ciensliore Whe e.cla onere wisiereyatcnatenie vei estie Lizette Braddock 
1D Yo Dios5 55 SanOcOCOO DOD EITOdac AOIon Od Oo nD Odoreton cine Amy Alexander 
LOWLO ere rsteeretale we i2/s oo bia ee SIERO wie, CM Rene si oislols: sue teueieie Wiereiens Ethel Lynn 
MOU Ol setters otaie se (eis sunita connie emeetot arene iatereyefaueisiarsse Frances Bariello 
IBEDUCE TOU cole eicicie ciel ia Salava, = coterie eee Sele eho woe ees Eleanor Gilmore 
Glo: Glo mieetereyeroccee aca dia sialieareraie-auate ereleyesolelioe\oie iol: 5.0) suede Helen Etheridge 





Mary Thurman 
Sots Bernie Sager 
Raa CHA ITe eS eoote cist ahers (elete us erovejelelateisreveceiawkelevecs Leslie McLeod 
Act I.—Marsovian Embassy in Paris. Act II.—Grounds of Sonia’s 
House Near Paris. Act I1].—Maxim’s Restaurant, Paris. 
Staged by Milton Aborn. 

Sonia and the Prince Danilo quarreled when Sonia married. 
They meet again in Paris, where the Prince is a member of the 
Marsovian embassy and Sonia is a rich widow. Danilo swears he 
will never give Sonia a chance to jilt him a second time and Sonia 
thinks he will. She proceeds with confidence and then they go 


into the waltz. This is the beginning of the end. 


WHIRLPOOL 
(3 performances) 


A drama in three acts by William Jourdan Rapp and Walter 
Marquiss. Produced by the American Playwrights at the Bilt- 
more Theatre, New York, December 3, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


MT Se CHEZ rete aacre « Sale Hh be owl oe eke eee e ee eee Dorothy Walters 
EVAN CR CRAIN © pet or cucitn cs.0 ony onchei Soi GRa Wo eek dali ol ho oe Ce Francis Pierlot 
Wey Parnes yGres en... panics aereoseiee om a ccsees acces Edward Leiter 
PRM er Gre ree Me amy ch crate Soro atte aro wlohe one otal oer Louise Quinn 
ECMO rey Meee tires Naren tuaicia do the kh ao love ene nia trond ae Ruth Mero 
BAC TE EST ae WSL SOBA Cato oss sa. ona ietete es cee ENG ee oes Bentley Wallace 
HeumettarBladoetts/-. . 202s s Lae cen meies Mo neioen cas Eleanor Wells 
FETS Tar OLLI oye eel oats a cr acainca ei eCors ietaicrene le Sine we ube edeechists Willard Dashiell 
acon wi Cratiet ccs siccost coos os wees twae oon ce Halliam Bosworth 
Dee ACA PEMOT oc:c80 So aes etn eee Le ee Kate McComb 
Rather Patniel  iyans so dnes cose eee en ene Bernard Craney 
toward) (Mie Carlie visio. c's isos amie siete miele aisle rN o John Vosburgh 
(CISA 1 REVG eee ie eee RIS ROSIE, Sica ict ares Cecil Holm 


Acts I, II and III.—Pastor’s Study in the First Protestant 
Church of Kingstown, Illinois. 
Staged by Edwin H. Morse. 


Rey. James Gregg, seeking to do God’s work in an [Illinois 
mining town, finds himself variously handicapped. His wife is 
out of sympathy with his work and what it pays. He feels him- 
self falling in love with the president of the Young People’s 
society, who wants to marry another boy, and finally he is at- 
tacked by the community boss, representing Capital, who is loudly 
opposed to Labor, represented by striking miners. The Rev. 
Gregg winds up by giving his wife her freedom and going on to 
another parish to work alone. 


HEADQUARTERS 


(15 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Hugh Stange. Produced by 
Sidney Wilmer, Walter Vincent and Alfred E. Aarons at the 
Forrest Theatre, New York, December 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


fohme Bropiny, Sergeatitrrasssiecsdeacsaveensn ed «eeeeeJohn Sharkey 
Patmiok AGellive SEF LEALNE oan a eter cce Hid ove) cess nen heme «William Gargan 
TALLY) OMG AD ere ona sire ae aver 00 aa 2 4918 -@ 2,8 Sa aceisie --..otanley Lindahl 
BE Ners) AH EE ocelot Misi sed Sialgyeva cs aisle 'c olevalaiaelae.m aos talerasole’ D. Jj. Hamilton 
BED att eyl he Se Spt MEL Ds ro aioe he weep a fos ww, volar ipo eras vate olelersteleretele Donald Foster 
Wane. By Regan. Inspectors. cvicnsesncasaeseueyedes »William Farnum 
RichATA Me ONMON orate neapade jvc eceane vr Ga anne anes George Baxter 
Ri decene Regails ge ge tetas onde n acca eons a apsio Views Si aieine Mildred Mitchell 
INEST OURAN OMe foi a. false ci 30a e)« sols towels Noe xs ere Mage oie cole, aielote ts Lea Penman 
By dizeDaleg a. 6 cei cd dns cues 2 6% 59 50.999 wiserieeinislea es Florence Johns 
PEED CREM STATIISIAWS 2) cro aaa: eo) iat ot at ker daned Menplehmah eter ev ara George Fisher 
ENA carstey ep SS ANTE OLE a Ue te losis aire torecalbe 2 'ci% (eve Posto httetletoia Xoo ae voleliswnie revere Harry Sherwood 
WAIN cara OR Foie hoes Tala Fo La o's fo vV'n to ator batch pi alotaredalioceene keV araliaeveseve Sam Lawlor 
Aislgsee VA Leonor ea Ne osfo. 2:24 Taro 55, a fala itd fa ayes, Ra terete ase, gna SY: ae Elaine Ivans 
ODDS couse aN ceed Pte a tata oe van, 9! wo ait ecinstee “osParoe reacts Gitte ae Lane Stanley 
[SCONE ap BOE Oe OO BOP AED CROP RECUR ae Aon Ono cee eee Ray Clifford 
VUaRL TTI Se er Ner a diel Aor el ctote) ah siete) at erafehanetal snot shar ahehagexcPater pts Lawrence O’Brien 
ASSES OER alta ol ates los ws tals ‘eaten ln te na laate olete tay eserahal olen eats Robert Toms 


Jones. cos. eo. peery Prereeercer rrr oper reer errr ee eee ..J. Wilson 
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Commissioner, Pritznvortisecaicciieerclecremarersiersiaye initiators Harry Hanlon 
Police Photographers............-- William Meehan, Eugene Farrell 
Ringer Print! GexXpertsiatccicielsisie olsleleleter Arthur Leonard, George Hunt 
Dr eremiah, Parl wisi. \ercreicrejesote/ieiel> sis volerntatelesietainisiela) ein Royal Thayer 
Mechanicu Duthie a: cider cieclieee)leleesier ie tee en aeonee mCOlignon 
Capt ELOmaricreieverelcieislaetaietoley ele repetel aleve fale letelersieqetsterieierers Arthur Hammil 
ESadore mlgED Wiltz icrcrs-siepctaleciohoheleyeletelcvetelelelelexletetetat Keteteratars Samuel Levene 


High School Party—Betty Manning, Isabel Manning, Mell Efrid, 
ee tae Leonard, Eugene Farrell, Marjorie Manning and George 
unt. 

Act I.—Scene 1—Inspector Regan’s Office. 2—Section of 70th 
Street. Act II.—Scene 1—Richard Condon’s Study. 2—Boudoir 
of Mimi Sharon. Act III.—Richard Condon’s Study 

Staged by Jo Graham. 


Inspector Bill Regan, called upon to investigate the murder of 
his wife, Mimi Sharon, picture star, and Richard Condon, picture 
actor, is forced to accept circumstantial evidence connecting his 
daughter, Doreen, with both crimes. Doreen had been in Con- 
don’s rooms taking dictation the night of the murder and Mimi 
Sharon was found in a hideaway next door. At the last minute 
proof is found that Doreen is innocent and a hired slayer guilty. 


THE LIVING CORPSE 


(33 performances) 


A tragedy in three acts by Leo Tolstoy. Produced at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, New York, December 6, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PAC cae cin O Villalieeronavonatevotevs tersUodalefalioneleterenetarelol efetareis tetris wists Alma Kruger 
INE SEs teueroretona sternite retels, ote) esseteaiovererelniecereteseretmtesen cl ove aerace tsar Mary Ward 
as Hacrepereteyelepelilotsicketerstereit ete cValoleleisis\sjeleywtatelel esos «vei )a%/s Florida Friebus 
EMail ey atetsve cite sislscas cosets ete tel axetelw/eheVetsiensl stnreiels eterensTelore. sheers Mary Sarton 
Victor Michailovitch Kareninitc. cc. cs.cc ocec case Donald Cameron 
Lisa (Elizabeth Andreyvna) ........css-scesecs Josephine Hutchinson 
EAT REIMO Viele sielsjetesiele Pendegorn Doo pon docueoeuAmouan A Harold Moulton 
Fedya (Feodor Vasilyevitch Protasov).............. Jacob Ben-Ami 
Tyan Markarovitel sre we avelsvoreta,o.crerste sieselevsieslsielsis J. Edward Bromberg 
INastasia SEVanOviia os s\<:c.cisie citoeibice mle dae ccieaisic-eeie Leona Roberts 
MY gurig vAtm yO TiC Lyell lorelevelerelelsiere tteisleusiersiaisis =e) Herbert Shapiro 
PASmININTSIGIATIG cise) e elie el siete ele Myre tateis-a' a teiaverererstedetsrere is siat cielens Sayre Crawley 
NBG sys Givlcicceiohsicvarcioseretoetereraie cheratevers mteke velo oe halt oe oral are Ruth Wilton 
DVAar Sar Sree veliote atts. > etehats =) s\or sia. pletoxelateleveiavevaisiansyersuerets stale oicietere Rita Romilly 
PANG ypsy Mia riley. creat aso clet>le1ela\lsfalorelaalslel ets) sishetelarsls(risivislaietels David Turk 
Gap syo. Choir Lea deny jc <rajisielele terejoresers wie tetnrsteryrercra rs Theodore Zarkevitch 
Gypsy Musicians.......... Paul Zamulenko, Constantine Shevtchenko 
VAGID OCUOR ale cic eie'e c:0 cis ooroyclatonssarstolesele ein/ateeelolatsisieyareretsteretetets Walter Beck 
SiGAIG Oise totale ereie ia-e el sini leleetestenede telovele eraisseve beteterdVerster sere David Kerman 
AS EUEE VICI ie teusysouciave.oisysyokoros atetleneve voted skatefnieueregsraterelsiotateboittayerons Blake Scott 
ROTA pK OVcretetnereioless.alets.ciers 5.36 ajaieiis feratetacetare akenerstersaigincclo sats Arnold Moss 
DO GHTEN G5 (Ag asODIOOO UO UOOU On aUS AOONGSod cuaconance Lee Hillery 
WOOEIT AME yepeioye oils ele vio /o leis 'o «viel elacoreieleiealereisislattersveleieletets Gordon Wallace 
AtinasDimithievna Waren 4 «cre steels sisietereistelntetetsiete Eva Le Gallienne 
Prince Sergei Dimitrievitch Abrezkov.................. Paul Leyssac 
WaT Ee is erties ache ierstore tes slo iaticta lose wisiete ovoleteve pueloie constants tenerevet Robert Lewis 





-Egon Brecher 
Wackeyimemeieerereerstelevereicie erereierelsietereperercisietarertneredicrteletare Leonard Farley 
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WWOZNEBEN SIV cae ieref cterarshahs!saveforers eretoicretaree vel sts Fareitrarereiarea Joseph Kramm 
PELUSHICO Vien aretatetatssiotstslelatle le arcve ereterciciels 16 i re avennvesaieieieine Gordon Wallace 
TEMES DE Lael vehtres ice ereiele's Sie, o1ee Be Oe S 61d CEs Sate Meee eIERE David Turk 
ARDEA He WV OMA 1 oi <)5, sheto siete -atele etatavotena eusiaveleis'e eres mete coeiete Ria Mooney 
PMNKOCHEE S PAGSISLAIE « o\s\ce| siciesversi dareioolereere sree eure William Steinhorn 
PAT ROMIVIEU ciateteiete ais\c\s leis s cieie.& sco diheiche Gone mueliane cveieietsters Robert H. Gordon 
POH Ge riataltetie einicistole eis (ore & Wie wre ecthovo siortte wieiaveacslole (eigen Henry Howard 
Pixanuninige Mapistt ate sia do ccjcavarto ae Auta cis ele,aereinerecion Walter Beck 
MMU GEA KO yietatevatornte rehele Gfevehai sh she-oraliatieve: ovClelevelaneeigicisvareie’ eroreee Herbert Shapiro 
(Gl Sa NG Brin oo cididG” ONOCCMAOO ROO On OOO AMA RCE Tere Mooney Diamond 
Gower PATTON G AN Caters 6 :2/0r0itaera/t eiclotave clare clever wislesere nisree eiaie Robert Ross 
AS MiGUN CLAW CL oc ors a (0:55 0 aissie o  Shelele.s, bids sa ardysie so eletoe es David Turk 
iN IEOUR RA 30 DAO CUIU DOC OIGIORRCCE nO CCR On oe Elizabeth Shelly 
ATIPATINGH OCCT cc Otis cies o Secle pelsiee steve anew Tee eae Joseph Kramm 
Hea TENTS A566 pon eOR OGRA ETONOOODD JOOOCON OGRE J. Edward Bromberg 
LNMED) GCLON ois icine ein overs la¥ole aliavarcloiatece! cate Mravarotetele wrelerelete nities Robert Lewis 


Act I.—Scene 1—Dining Room at Protasow’s. 2—At the Gypsies’. 
3—Dining Room. 4—A Room at Afremov’s. Act IJ.—Scene 
1—Mme. Karenina’s Drawing Room. 2—A Furnished Room, Fedya’s 
Lodgings. 3—A Private Room in a Second-Class Restaurant. 4— 
Drawing Room at Lisa Protasov’s. Act IJI.—Scene 1—A Dirty 
Room in a Low-Class Restaurant. 2—Office of Examining Magistrate. 
3—A Corridor of the District Courthouse. In Moscow at the End 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

Staged by Jacob Ben-Ami. 


This play, known also as “Redemption,” was first given in an 
English translation in 1918, Arthur Hopkins the producer and 
John Barrymore playing the chief part. It was later revived by 
Morris Gest and Edgar Selwyn (1928) with Alexander Moissi 
playing the chief part in German. It is the tragedy of Fedya, a 
sensitive soul, who takes to drink to ease his tortured soul and 
leaves Lisa, his wife, to save her the contamination of his pres- 
ence. He would give Lisa a divorce, but cannot stand the degra- 
dation of submitting the necessary evidence. He tries suicide and 
lacks the requisite courage. He makes it appear that he has 
made way with himself. Years later, his story being overheard, 
he is summoned to court as a witness against Lisa, who has re- 
married. Realizing that the case is going against Lisa, he finally 
succeeds in fatally shooting himself. 


DIANA 


(8 performances) 


Drama in four episodes by Irving Kaye Davis. Produced by 
L. Lawrence Weber, in association with Hugh Ford, at the Long- 
acre Theatre, New York, December 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


FIRST EPISODE 
Paul Dilworth’s House in Paris 
Le thule mete rtnatebee ore ies oysid.e eieriiic sis, siete ie aneieceprentinaisrate se Janet McLeay 
Tada hts on CoUGa 0 COO TG RIDIN GOLD OO Gn Ob Whos ase Henry Vincent 
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Mamrice stacvatewiise ic aie = ce sie wrote ele eicp einai eile Boris Batt 
ANTE WC HapeUle sty aicis\soicsie elsts sie sisteigiee te iota ss ieole Jerome Lawler 
Heart Ges ux ye core. neice eialars cralee vistoiornereinie atoieeristeiniatane Alan Devitt 
North Caroling » Pendleton. curses emer a reels Louise MacKintosh 
Wiest) VircinianPendletonie tien oseteleiesiersiemieeineereie Edythe Tressider 
Marquis de Griche rs vcjsiclsiciesie clelersve/eleloleraicinvalelelarsiee/ ere Harold Webster 
Hugo Neumann’ .6o songs crea steier > ceebineicwinialsisin se Charles Quigley 
Pati Dslwworeh erste) -iakeciotsre) tale ialeieielstore otoralctetatletersioet stele as ale John Craig 
Petexkish Voracrawin tess isk ssisioveveieie sto lele egote/sreucuelerateteteletere Margaret McCauley 
Dolores.% faccwiespenuseveseccuurs eoreeperee Edna Gertrude Hagan 
WWactpritie site ister aie aielssaielalerelaslenela) sal eleialcleialeteleteteteteteistels Ludmilla Toretzka 
George Toate sie wie ccle close’ einioieisieiose os\cheltisereretyyerelor ste Jefferson de Angelis 
Tlya Polonsky.~..........--scceesccersccecceeee Nicolai Oulukanof 
Dsante onisulecriicicsiitriccs canoe ess Syeceusietsvelbitrese: siete «eee» Mary Nash 


SECOND EPISODE 
Diana’s Studio 
Marve. BREUVaiS aicicls cis! lsjelsiels se¥eheig 0's 6 eivieicie.cemeeminia «.s¥ei Jean Newcombe 
Mame, Dubois. cis niet oioiele «nies jets aaskstolotelcelosert cs aie javers Josie Intropodi 


THIRD EPISODE 
“The Laughing Mask’ Café in Moscow 


Malilayasicie cc snec ae a atse « ptsinrelelelelsieieialoteiintee seine Nicholas Grey 
Misha..... OOO Eee ane SOE Sree eons Nicholas Gelikhovsky 
Grigori ey essnik Of6y ci Ac tezereaicie avoteie elo neieie oem sleiatel ore Sergei Shishkin 


FOURTH EPISODE 
Diana’s Apartment in Nice ; 
BOD MSLEVENS ole se/ <.cie clekeloietsleislelsteleieie Biavelaieteraccisiersieiste.s Carleton Hildreth 
Staged by Hugh Ford. 


Diana Bolton, having reached the peak of her dancing career 
in Paris, where she and her two children are living under the pro- 
tection of Paul Dilworth, is attracted by Hugo Neumann, a youth- 
ful and gifted pianist. Quarreling with Dilworth she establishes 
a dancing studio in which Neumann is much at home. The 
pianist’s fancy being diverted from Diana to her favorite pupil, 
Hedwig, and her children being killed in an accident, a second 
rearrangement of her menage becomes necessary. Diana harkens 
to the call of the Soviets and goes to Russia to dance. Here she 
meets and marries a young Russian poet, Ilya Polonsky. Neg- 
lected by Polonsky she takes refuge in an apartment in Nice, 
scorns an engagement in vaudeville as degrading to her art and 
goes to her accidental death when a trailing scarf she is wearing 
on an automobile ride becomes entangled in the wheels and stran- 
gles her. (Founded on the life of Isadora Duncan.) 


THE NOVICE AND THE DUKE 


(28 performances) 


Shakespeare’s comedy, “Measure for Measure,” rearranged in 
modern dress and setting by Olga Katzin. Produced by Walter 
Greenough for the Theatre Assembly at the Assembly Theatre, 
New York, December 9, 1929, 
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Cast of characters— 


Vincentio, the Duke....... srafausioie sles =; jetaateyerate tm teremete Leslie Palmer 
JiR Sob tc BOR COL DEO REE ORE OEE OO ene Leo G. Carroll 
HUSCAL ee Sersieetere sere co icincls choad ot a /e'laTee else tract ote otal etelee Maurice Cass 
MST aee ole erates cferateleleis aint» oie) sla aie ia Wee aie dyelede 6 are Ores. Leonard Mudie 
HUTCH laicgotslese i stcie slay cia) ya nieve cyeleisi oie ciamorccre toca me crore eee Hugh Miller 
ROM OSEerotarchataloraieyale Oe, shel v-0'4.ojcl<ce.n clare. !ichejaisraie siealeleis Charles Hampden 
PIA RMEE CLOT olisteraretstnic cele isi. os ¢/ siaeaker cyan wise nyaene sUsTeaNe George Coulouris 
ENO Wrearctoveteretelcreere ereiave crore clave cimto ca eras Weert cca James S. Barrett 
Er OG Epa ete ool ae aoe S'S a renoie Bie cls isisioie Bes Sure aor oele Wynn Young 
OEE OYs cet ol adie otal e fe rev hase’ cuspaisrs coeye oramtsfaysieie aise «is diaoerseroretone A. P. Kaye 
DVR ted Sotcta ale ete eters s1 oucnstorare. che aiscorbotciaramsons cheetah ater Alvin Kerr 
Hiseefoes) Learrete tekstas eerie dive: ese eye: n\n cat ok wy el avs toncioisuereceietencee niet Anne Shoemaker 
IGG Ceti cet 5 Gasine eo one RISDOe Are Dorncnd monreeoces Thais Lawton 
LL GFEME Le 50 4G gone SapoeEeoe He poor DOU amon acdensacs Constance Hope 
ippeeldetemepteteyel tote tay aia ciajavaie: oie, cla.ens.0¥s.uaraveievslenic downer clans Sheelagh Hayes 
MisEressw OhVerG One brel-.sreisra ss crevsiereissatrlersistertiemicietie weieeins Thais Lawton 


Scene 1—A Private Room in the Palace. 2—A Street. 3—A 
Cloister. 4—An Audience Chamber. 5—A Street. 6—A_ Private 
Room. 7—A Prison. 8—A Garden. 9—A Prison.. 10—The City 
Gate in Vienna. 

Staged by Olga,Katzin. 


The story of the Duke’s successful attempt to trap Angelo, the 
adulterer, by leaving him in charge of affairs in Vienna. Angelo’s 
first case is that of a youth whose sister is a probationary nun. 
Angelo insists the nun shall give herself to him to save her 
brother. The Duke, made privy to the demand, conspires with 
Isabella, the nun, to trap Angelo and thus convict him of the 
crime for which he would have convicted the youth. 


“FAMILY AFFAIRS 


(7 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Earle Crooker and Lowell Brentano. 
Produced by Arthur Hopkins and L. Lawrence Weber at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, December 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Lites MG eel Lercig Oe GO 7 SOO Op CDOTS D DD ODEO poe ee McCallion 
RAMSEY HNCALOW we lormere’ es cleiaie e154 era! eisie a dis egaietaiala.etedelsiaiseiae laine Temple 
SES gin Oc OO ADOC REI OOrE Piper ios Dea co ce.c Cecil Clovelly 
ERACIESUNN MEAEGOTIS saveia.e nie) are Tos) 029 219170 616) sede aco atla) npevensh aim anatase Frank Elliot 
BSCE M VV He cLOIN ela steal eyosa: dsisra oie) cteie.eleqsiceie ileiatouey 6/0) v)fale) eyntetol Billie Burke 
TGR AC EM aT ROT ee eee ieral ore oreiaie Rovese sic) 2) cyst stole oneiacecereney oRNCEET Edmund George 
REL am va peter onetatne ie 9's iakcl Aislat steve atal etauets sashetederotetousteye Leona Boutelle 
PART AT EN AITISWOL EH. yareraie ise: =\ chal ais. lelareis) 21 el ttekaleveVerolavals Audrey Ridgwell 
PATE SAV ELS eerie eo cierale eis s ore sols winiofad obensiatohalets e'e\e/elsravel ove Bruce Evans 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of the Wheaton Home in 
the East Sixties, New York. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


Estelle Wheaton, aware for two years that her husband, 
Charles, has maintained a Park Avenue apartment for Audrey 
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Ainsworth and that her son Roger has been paying the expenses 
of “Silks” Lee, a chorus girl, decides on a drastic adventure to 
save her men folk and her home. She invites both mistresses to 
the Wheaton home for a week-end, and includes her debutante 
daughter’s far from satisfactory fiancé and a supposed gigolo for 
herself. If the family must retrench, Estelle explains, what better 
way than to have all the family affairs under one roof? As a 
result of one wordy evening’s experience the affairs are satisfac- 
torily adjusted. ‘‘Silks’’ Lee comes through nobly to marry Roger 
and the debutante daughter falls in love with the gigolo, who isn’t. 


* MICHAEL AND MARY 


(232 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced by Charles 
Hopkins at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, December 
10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mea ryayevetonen cave srateiere ts /ayererstsvoselevatetersueiaerefersvetsicievsveteloiehevele1 ere Edith Barrett 
An Apeadant Sxete is: Hianslanele lous: sven aielece lattes stevens rer alsisiwisys oie ete sre tera Peter Lan 

Miichia el ateis wise. cia scsiels sc ene enaviore wbatolelotel steve ccs '<'sle ev eve oie cletslele Henry Hul 

WAG Brae Gobo GUC SOU ODO AS Ob OOCHD OAT a eOOOr Katherine Standing 
Mrstrbiallivanti.tatcsicre sloieteiste.ccletelestecutichercts vets ete te Alice Belmore Cliffe 
PE HEGRE Vs OUMONy IO WEsr cio ersteleieatelevel es eyelersicis a: sieielerelsic David Glassford 
VIALS § WCLINCIE a specie eres cvelehslalokeiavctamieneiaehersiste srcverens wleserenetere Vernon Kelso 
mspestormlacdenby sssretere tiereeie cteevetetoretetare cls eis leler ener ere Leonard Willey 
Dra MRO ert Seters acer erekasesaselerecorehoie ie teleieleveteusisrescst=:ecepestils Gave Robert Vivian 
Ce Coe Taft attests nie cia aM lavals) ete ae ak oleveioie S aucveia eve, erate Harry Beresford 
Jo eto) Viores 0 Hay Ses At i Ota. Or SOG SOO ee Emile Littler 
MATER eorere sicconetace oicve,e ss1eisierere ise lelal eacintecika ke oieess seis acai Alan Willey 
ENTISS  IWiEID yes eccie are ciscste wie levetet sharers temetecersoreintel sl crore stirs Hilda Plowright 
RRO m0 ves ser'stetes evere ce lalate wo ever oe ostsse auelio atielon'si-etelioveys neseis tener’ arches Helen Claire 


Act I.—Scene 1—At the British Museum. 2—The Room in Isling- 
ton. Act I1.—The Flat in Chelsea. Act I1].—The House in Chelsea, 
London, 1905 to 1929. 

Staged by Charles Hopkins. 


See page 272. 


RED RUST 


(65 performances) 


A drama in three acts by V. Kirchon and A. Ouspensky. 
Adapted by Virginia and Frank Vernon. Produced by the The- 
atre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, December 17, 
1929, 
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Cast of characters— 


Pez Darodovemecesmiers cease os Gracie ia oc Ai Fw Ts Tee ae Lionel Stander 
Mae OVReraree einin # Nideys cise) ad Suiealtioew ce eh anes panies ek George ‘Tobias 
JARGHEIRE Sins SiS Ce OGOGO SURED dee Cero aha HOOACEG ona: Harry M. Cooke 
BREET OSSIAN estat nteletelelolarcvare sc loiale acsisreietelets eralcwole sieieters tiesto Elliot Sullivan 
BART LES Misra cea te he ara ovese nse ssnecelacoueh a eieterete © eile cvateltha cover ate Lee Strasberg 
ICE UES. no ooep eee SoG sed pea obetions He anne een Albert Angell 
ZLGH iv b ead. SHO Mm ODO DO BUR AONE ADO Enns onoe OhGoe Herbert J. Biberman 
IVJOZMESIE ISIC tolerate a sine S's4)e Aas dese cls miols/sis ne avers sisisyente Spenser Kimbell 
(Fito Geocd6 eGo DUS OHOUG Go SUGEdnOn Cho oo COTE app ataaaaed Lutha Adler 
SE DELIGO Cte pe elexelsfar el -faresatevars aisiatatsiyeiciotetshspeietesaroie, Teraka! 4 Charles Peyton 
GEST is Se So R OC DOO CODE EEE ORM S bo 5 Hos CLOCOE EE ODES Ackland Powell 
NEWS coconcs.S (Hones GauEnOnaGD. Oo dpACaooL OL anor Gale Sondergaard 
Gta reas nyo setae aos bes dh oye sia! ove shee acaueve ae signee are aerenaieiet & Florence House 
WESCES oS tn BOO SIE an ere SOE SO aCe Virginia Berry 
IPSDEio go ogdodo Sado EU BOBS Ade OOD ONOnOUUOONeC William Challee 
MEA SAR T Poh re tate <icie 'strosoione) wyasclave wisipia meters oret etatehefordienel ove a intone Ruth Nelson 
BUEG Ome halebotele) sole cvero avis (eis-<)e's odo acouslevensis. aleialess avelaene even are Franchot Tone 
CUS oAR ESR oie Orr ARN Rees BA nao. Aloo Ged Ruth Chorpenning 
SECU VV IO THAIN aye hoo fa ssa) hare ol oko auie sein eipee nearer ereiaetece te eiee, a Helen Plaut 
AGO EIN GUAT Sails cts Svein. cies eis eieietelsieicinicteecteabereees Lizzie Rechelle 
RSE pEASSOED Yin ciara iwc sieselaescicie  cierersve aseustete chore/era) ormieeters Wells Richardson 
BNAEPASSEEDY. 5 rome oe oes se a oo oie weenie Petar oe sie ete Charles Peyton 
2G) GEASS he Sadia on MOAT ae oon Caaicg CoraO sb ao b0On Frank Verigun 
PVE Ea arate este i alntoese aie lai tues b osaueie eho teuaLniaiale oicisiensioree.s) si Joseph Kleima 
FeSO AE ere ater Pa bw rstal «ww ieitiee > 6 bis Sie eG ue ston Thomas Fisher 
RG aso onocde sheic ood won obeenie sop comodo ddcieas George Shoemaker 
IM IENTCSES 5 SAIS CRI ay SAITO ee ROR eA ERS each Eunice Stoddard 
MUD ATETECED pe crete Ore cucuclere erste Sissies la sctale siete otsicucteteisia sialon Curtis Arnall 
PCREEAICY pretersig: fete erste ueleiel ose 1a) a. oso wwielebolle\o\ averniteratohereicveye wie Charles Peyton 
LES NS Pape be a lI6t oD On BAO NSIC Ig DID Ga. Oecd SO OIG Harry Wilson 
BS eae ea ee PeYa ype Pea weiss ool .0 "ace oteistotece sialon crore ieee le Boris Korlin 


Act I—Scene 1—Room in a Student’s House in Moscow in 1927. 
2—Gymnasium. 3—Terekhine’s Room. Act II.—Scene 1—Red 
Square. 2—Room in a Student’s House. Act II1I.—Scene 1—Stu- 
dent’s Room. 2—Terekhine’s Room. 

Staged by Herbert J. Biberman, 


Terekhine, achieving prominence and some influence with the 
Soviet through his successes in the revolution, proceeds thereafter 
to run things with a high hand, eventually to the irritation of the 
more decent members of his ‘‘cell.”” When Nina, one of the 
women Terekhine has taken, is found dead and Terekhine reports 
that she killed herself, the cell expels him on the charge of having 
forced by his own brutality Nina’s act. The higher council sets 
aside the expulsion, but the cell later tricks Terekhine into a con- 
fession and proceeds to punish him. 


INSPECTOR KENNEDY 


(43 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Milton Herbert Gropper and Edna 
Sherry. Produced at the Bijou Theatre, New York, December 


20, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Wong..... Sh AER EERIE ODI COO GeO ODO OOD CUD HORE On Goo Chong 

I Aa cP ia a suai alore-erate ec elere Suara e oie Fine aie coe emer stem tats) Sheer sieisisrsrereraCs Eve Kohl 
Gilbert SMOrtovetissisin cle cele oisisunialele also stalaeleleicietoleia (el ere Walter Watson 
Barbara iDeans tc cau cwassse6 pce boueer berms e ase Margaret Mullen 
Matthew? Carroll... oc auscce siminckls shies eine emai ine inns" Don Merrifield 
Dwictt eMOrtoveltn cri iepists oe eoie cle birt eieineieteiet iste eats ai Henry Herbert 
IM gen W Em ble citer sto win loisroiais stelevelsloletelotereceieieterensiets tere eve Valerie Bergere 
Tonys Carrols aie a secs aisici cr cies ciclssaccitere(oetoteteersrasy ss Maurice Burke 
Charlie Dini riactites csavetcterss seinen: ate oe orale ud terenerere nis Carroll Ashburn 
Detectives Rel yicscuy ocieoteauneke sere eerie cet. Abbott Adams 
Officers Smit ate ciec sce Glee eieiniers Goto oe eaters a louacs iets Felix Figman 
© fiicera iT bomasierj.cteteerecisielescleiseos erelenneneetoraoians Lawrence O’Sullivan 
DGG caly ctotstaiere acters nels ohepe eis sllsidiay asarer onary arenes isbe rs C. Russell Sage 
BBV BITE CaP Areca ore Gisveuercrriclsialere: © elaine enacohedacafevsmreksteraharele ie etal Maurice Barrett 
FnspectOr Wrenned years astehsievcisinie asc aeeiaieterolesietel ausiie) oa William Hodge 
Detective Ror ke ay sve ave cas Pacey oveiisye.+ssssuor overs) sroketueyers isvozes= William Cullen 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Study in the Home of Dwight Mortover on 
East 68th Street, New York. 
Staged by William Hodge. 


Dwight Mortover, an aged importer who has also dealt in nar- 
cotics, tries to induce his secretary, Barbara Dean, to marry him. 
When he is repulsed Mortover plans to be even by killing him- 
self and making it appear that Tony Carroll, Barbara’s fiancé, 
committed the crime. He sets the scene, provides the circumstan- 
tial evidence and is fatally shot. Inspector Kennedy, with a repu- 
tation for shrewdness, takes the case and unravels it within a few 
hours, despite the fact that no fewer than four of Mortover’s 
intimates confess to having shot him. The shooting had been 
craftily done through a hole in the ceiling by one who had a dupli- 
cate of the pistol found on Tony. 


HALF GODS 


(17 performances) 
A drama in two acts by Sidney Howard. Produced by Arthur 
Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, December 21, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Stephen Perrier =. si ec, sane eieie siereisisis eres rstomre teloisiostcteeclore eee Donn Cook 
oper etrier </si2<s «a \e\e ies laisse gislereinreeiolers satcke revere aveteraretote Mayo Methot 
Ada............- Elizabeth Goodyear 
Dennis iiccciscisiciaivisicle ole elolsia'asvere alefbrcieareieiersteretemieiete eeietersincrs Paul Porter 
Rush Bigelow........ 5 ...Walter Regan 
Judge Sturgis.) oe se cm apie eieouis ..Walter Walker 
iblelenay Grey rererelecielerere eis miciieliseetereteteite - Dorothy Sands 
Dawe Mannering 6 .-<isjcieriietesren tere arc eee ee Edward Reese 
Hirst ePolicemantsc. » «sities aiewisie's s,s ¢ arama Robert Bunce Williams 
Second Policeman. 051 aisisaislas es elesine die eee aoe Philip Beveridge 
TEP D bbs Loni to Samiee Da SAO MG RO nO non Ooere ars do os woe Laura Hamilton 
itst> Porters. cos och sles os ee eth hoe eee Arthur Shaw 


Seconds Porten-yi-cytcpre state's sasiese sere arises rel octorteiorereeiere Hal K. Dawson 
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ePbied PPOLtew aco ciatelere etd cial wa ce sie AO NO a aces Thaddeus Clancy 
MS COMA VIC HOST crete Sertaelecciae cron ieolcae eet eter roe Siegfried Rumann 
eis st s PRCLOCELVES, cos dacs a cistee cin den hee Aeneas Arthur Shaw 
MICORIIE  DELCEEL VO oa oa) fore Sa. orsre Gains aimee wa eis Hal K. Dawson 


Act I—The Ferriers’ Flat. The Bedroom. 2—Living Room. 3— 
Dr. Mannering’s office. 4—Room in Back of Helena Grey’s Book- 
shop. 5—Long Island Police Station. Act II.—Scene 1—Judge 
Sturgis’ Private Office. 2—The Ferriers’ Flat. The Living Room. 
3—Pauline’s Sitting Room. 4—The Ferriers’ Flat. The Bedroom. 
New York. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


Hope and Stephen Ferrier, eight years married, the parents of 
two healthy children, are beginning to get on each other’s nerves. 
Stephen objects to trailing Hope through her social campaigns. 
Hope resents Stephen’s various preoccupations. Several times 
they come close to separation. It is a psychoanalyst’s opinion 
that Stephen is an “infantile extrovert” and Hope an “intuitive 
introvert.” The day Hope would start for Reno and a divorce 
the German specialist attending her children openly questions her 
right to leave, intimates that her only value to the world is that 
of a mother and a breeder of men and dares her to violate these 
obligations. Later Stephen, opposing Hope, is slapped for his 
pains and Hope promptly knocked down for the slap. This paves 
the way to a better understanding. 


METEOR 


(92 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by S. N. Behrman. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, December 23, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 







PAPTIENEG Uta Mer crest davohste sada aisle we aie e('s.0 4,0: 0.14's, 0 asia eo averaye Lynn Fontanne 
Doe las bata cpreletcts vic strarele\e oie gedacarns .- Douglass Montgomery 
Peery ea M RISE Ue egttat te, of aye) Bars, ivr ors avs.a nue01:01 9 écatal ais areotala Shirley O’Hara 
Sherman Maxwell. ..Martin Berkeley 


Gigatisme Mawel le nerete siti cie sie 2 oss 01a w)'siej0 0 ...-Lawrence Leslie 
WD aP OV CRU te et otale: wielelcvs\Fig anle miainiclsieis\« sieisieleletelt nia(eystate Edward Emery 
Ret PEETEP AL OL Gra totale alolcte oie \r; asic sYelaialaiereralNsiohaista aerate siete Alfred Lunt 
WELTON 6 2 GOON IIe CIE IC Ian orn ncrr Leonard Loan 


PARES eter niale or sr-1 o's) 2/2 ois sisicic aipie\vie sie cieis nine HeMAbIeS Mic@lelland 
Act I.—Living Room in Dr. Avery’s House in a Small Univer- 
sity Town in Massachusetts. Acts II and III.—Living Room in 
Raphael Lord’s House on Fifth Avenue, in New York City. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Raphael Lord, a supreme egoist, marries Ann Carr, the daugh- 
ter of a college professor, tires of and abandons his studies and 
goes to New York to give his career wings and acquire power. 
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Within five years he is many times a millionaire, his prophetic 
vision helping vastly in his speculations. When failure threatens 
the most colossal of his enterprises and his wife leaves him Lord 
is still undaunted. He has depended too much upon his genius, 
he concludes. Now he will give his great mind completely to his 
career and refashion it to meet greater and greater successes. 


BABES IN TOYLAND 
(32 performances) 
A musical comedy by Glen MacDonough; music by Victor 


Herbert. Revived by the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy 


Company at the Jolson Theatre, New York, December 23, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 













MWncle Baenab yes ais ois 'cvere sicrevessiylerevotwiere save) tesa s'ale.e,v.c(erefe Wm. Balfour 
Fi PatiGes Aayouar ssercfoueresetatels lola siavele's atl sieieraveleve eve crevels wislelobers Frances Moore 
BAN Clee ie ceretersvevenss\ateravay'e e tisignscsje tussle (sioubepe everstare s eiaid tie aaiote Adele Savoye 
UKoyaly Roya re a SRA AO OL om Sonos Codes Gooe Marcella Swanson 
ELH Cleve salic eles slals'eisis ate'sl seueteteferegatesslcletelere sieters tieieler sarever Mona Moray 
Gon Zotz cio eal sisrels Sacks wine ose aie, grate ebuele sieseievs ooareeveeleMeree Barry Lupino 
ROGCETHAG OMe nice sleicretoirete sabi ole eeteieel elelereia eer ensiarcleusnavorere Rupert Darrell 
(ESM ICO We HEIDEN: ar, horse) cnorobokolstesistevemteletal ciel '= averehaistate Jayne Waterous 
BOM SED cere vate ehstciere ais cus rere ratene enero che natel leis crave otetsre Margaret Byers 
AYU Dera teyere caves ateveisns sere esters ave letoYereen(steioreis fisldve ls. 8 wie. chore eines Wee Griffin 
PETE one © ele aya cleo bia hake oy AOR Ls eee ote ere Ie exersheual hm are vate MaSaEeeG Helen Rae 
Bobbys haltoeiwis'stscisstetet sre aeteele etebaietey eile aiese sare Barry Lupino, Jr. 
AC LE ere crete lave < BYstereyMeienen cercnc ope tniero svnys) auneaterat cuavel eke Mary Thurman 
SallieuWiatergiene eratercusyeder cele seks erie rekeicetele erecta ler svete Eleanor Gilmore 
Gurlye Pocket ccc caren eciel cittereeieiettir cre vine. eieverereriee Martha Gale 
Tominys © acker Weiss shits os o0 Marsistele sists Sslsre nies a ebetere ce Evelyn Brown 
SUIPley Sito merarecie teehee ersieeeneiieetete tote eesiinters) sles ore taie Frances Baviello 
He Atlem INC Ca IeEchiang Wael OOClarcraxensieiaisiere sievelencts aheie cists acienslete ere Ethel Lynne 
IMSS IMINUEE GEE varersta rare ties lalicratane elaveyerelelorels aretevece = ayo elevate Helen Etheridge 
Oye LUG stole ena oya,.0lacere/s [aie oles intelacsnavere) cetensiolereiare ve: cierstarsieiate Dene Dickens 
QUE ag atiate o'cieie e's are oe ol ecege Or susierenstalslehe wisyeious eve wraversverehtic ete Betty Byron 
WAT aitn heise tone elors) = ere) sly opeioras cies oy eistaberstalecthanaie stevelieversuer als ioret Frank Gallagher 
U ste Dandy reve oh istors lel otesetsloleteteterataceie to's lelelaiers Gin s.c0els ob ateteiets Frank Yanelli 
Did Dandy ern sae te a cad Srtherers ware tstat cd seca teehee ac, Sitechecandanene Don Catlin 
Contrary OMary a. wore a nts erties mbeletcitat tenn to bonarer Leotabel Lane 
inspector Mak iia du kein sietet-jene ie nicest al-retetue avelakerotel sieie ers W. J. McCarthy 
Master. (oymaker: ca icls te ceistcles ini elsihesiee sn eteioaen Dean Raymond 
Grumiown. .s.1\ ...Chester Herman 

Beene es cele eisie ....Frank Yanelli 
WMhesBrowi Beara. .sc\cieass selec seisisive cere ere iar ioiertereraes Bernie Sager 
The Baby Bear.. Barry Lupino, Jr. 
The Giant Spider ..-Jos. Schrode 


BAW autacylaetesarete cre lara ’e ie arele mislavececrane: choteistetats ....Gene Dickens 
Santa Glatisi Bi ooo. ols te sees orion oie eae Louis Diamond 

Act I.—Scene 1—Contrary Mary’s Garden. 2—Garden Wall. 3— 
The Spider’s Forest. 4—The Floral Palace of the Moth Queen. 
Act II.—Scene 1—Christmas Tree Grove in Toyland. 2—A Street in 
Toyland. 3—-The Master Toymaker’s Workshop. 4—Exterior of 
the Master Toymaker’s Castle. Act [1I.—The Courtyard of the Toy- 
land Palace of Justice. 

Staged by Milton Aborn. 
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Uncle Barnaby is a miser and Jane and Alan stand in the way 
of his acquiring a fortune. But despite all the things he can do, 
and all the other things he can think he would like to do, the chil- 
dren escape and the fair, square justice of Toyland sees them 
safely through to a life that shall be happy ever after. 


TOP SPEED 


(102 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts by Guy Bolton, Bert Kalmar and 


Harry Ruby. Produced by Bolton, Kalmar & Ruby, Ltd., at the 
46th Street Theatre, New York, December 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


PRC PAOLA ic sle is cls cle aieleale, ccsretala\s ots icine avelaclne eae Harland Dixon 
Wis yme tee frei eiclolssotetars chc/aleve orcisie ciclo eiele ie ofaieterate sloanlevelaiorets Sunny Dale 
SCM See ison nic Se) Soro Sine elas a. ctote’ creo re crave eta ler arenas Lloyd Pedrick 
Gece VET OOS cts cl eiciecrate via vole cia Sie’ anallonel avers coiciialetiors Stteketere Paul Frawley 
Wetartety Peters 2icis,o1s,e|</alv/sisynieiotatolelolen cteieie let otal emia slelcteeterete Lester Allen 
PVE GE Ry se ta ciotele ai clele siete a icce een 6101 ‘sleie.a 21 sar detetchatetae Micros ares Laine Blaire 
LEYS SG Sue inte) CoRR oe MO epee enbopcooaaonoccds soDda0 Lon Hascall 
Weta Feber Geraiyors aistais ols) c,0'« oc/0\ ee /o)'a ievehe obese lerecers cbelelatels Irene Delroy 
ae GREOE Eis to eae a etre lets al ota ehclaa a acter sitio eee Ginger Rogers 
RPE IE CUT ofove lara ara.cha pio taiais < sisieiSinie. ay elo vace oes 810) bao avers ee cacd Ken Williams 
SRIFICG coe ea eis ee Cele oc eals oils e-cinle'd e b.awslacte clactels Shirley Richards 
[UCP Oe SS Or OAR PCr He COC Tn OC COA OS Theodore Babcock 
TAC ETE MCC OLS a be orate. s, coysters 0: ies 61s 01 ave axe aie ieee nnovere eave Sam Critcherson 
Sore Dare Bin) Packt es Be Ae Opeerres Since sen Scns John T, Dwyer 
Wratterraterpeey AChE PCIUly .. 5c cists lod sino. ecaierate otaieca George Del Drigo 
SOUVEUIEN SEOLEKCE DEE ie wirete ole aiotetelere nie eletele. olctnioratareners) clots illiam Hale 


Act I.—Scene 1—Terrace of Onawanda Lodge. 2—Bench Near the 
Lodge at Dawn. 3—Main Lounge, Onawanda Lodge. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Border Line Yacht Club. 2—In the Woods. 3—Bedroom 
in Onawanda Lodge. 4—Regatta Ball. 

Staged by John Harwood; dances by John Boyle. 


Gerry Brooks and Elmer Peters, brokers’ clerks, are at a 
Thousand Islands resort posing as millionaires. They meet and 
fascinate a couple of millionaires’ daughters, Virginia Rollins and 
Babs Green, and flirt the evening through with both the girls 
and the ever-present menace of exposure. The sheriff wants 
Elmer for having caught fish in a fish hatchery and Gerry almost 
takes a bribe in a boat race. Everything is cleared up by 11:15. 


WOOF, WOOF 


(45 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by Estelle Hunt, Sam Summers 
and Cyrus Wood; music and lyrics by Edward Pola and Eddie 
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Brandt. 
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Produced by Demarest and Lohmuller, Inc., at the 


Royale Theatre, New York, December 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Stage Managers cstiic.scicwicslen sicteiavess Uaceleiensts Meieteteictavece William Plunkett 
Babe Bird yide ivarsicvcisiele ss epeveie wissajcieveisie’e te siarsiorttetererelaier ons Helen Goodhue 
Monty vE le imiitig tieyeveeisieie oiolols alls’ oreleiale ole eiateleletereiete!=islnie cteie inl Al Sexton 
Bom ys Clarice cis cisisie-ciersiovellere s\sale eonpiel os orelehelste eters) otekereloneKs Jack Squires 
Mimer “Green's. cevevacrecaiccdete etarreve che stale s aleto “Sunkist”? Eddie Nelson 
(ON Sih enon. sd BCODUOOECOUL Ob COUR OCD Dod ca cdnonO BOGE Olive Fay 
SUSIER Y Ate ac-oic-c cpoie'e reps aioisicisfetersyoholal siesassiovgueisiekessusieiets ss)’ Louise Brown 
1B en omagu toons O01 o0 Ch DOD OAD bbrvan 1500 a0Cud George Haggerty 
IME nO leisaeagers cas ates stanetey crave eve oieveiseisuaveve aatetOre osieiscrera ghar Madeline Grey 
Colonel Pentiy:.)--cisie.siess as 0\erelalelalaleseleleleivisloietsYelsls e/aieiace Louis Casavant 
Wat rita bee enn Yiasrele oeletersts)sletereielo chet iavelatele’ataie/ sie Gladyce Deering 
MarvaeM cDaniells cs crieiciessisie'ere essinisiele elects ete aie ioisicinieteress Andrew Mack 
ALS tatrordmcecettclec cae cletecctele weetearte ciara sincere ere erecta Edwin Walter 
Sugar; Betty Ann's. «sieisiae\s\e'svere s:.c, cteveler ches sisiereih visiets Martha Copeland 
Dita e Saree pe rele sors oe oj otee/cicveveisleis lect sea seielele autetstsretnieva sterols Arthur Bryson 
SIS alo CONDO OCOD OU GnOOC Onn Snot bonpc oS Roo U._S. Thompson 
Soapy me laker sancsiorcccsutte ace eercieie oo clemiemietenieteie teereterenns John Kennedy 


Act I.—Scene 1—Back Stage. In the Wings. 2—Dressing Room 
Corridor After Performance. 3—Tommy Clair’s Home in New Jer- 


sey. 


4—“Tree Top Inn,” Along Hudson. Act II.—Scene 1—Auto 


Camp on the Outskirts of Mobile. 2—Corridor of a Hotel in Mobile. 
3—Training Camp Near Mobile. 4—Pari Mutuel Betting Booths at 
the Track in Mobile. 5—On the Course. 


Staged by Leonide Massine. 


Susie Yates, attractive girl from a small town, is in New York 
trying to get a stage job. A millionaire orchestra leader, Tommy 
Clair, is eager to help Susie if she will put herself in his hands 
(and arms). Monty Fleming, a poor but honest dancer, offers 
marriage but not much else. Monty wins in a dance. 


RICHELIEU 


(88 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, in a new 
version by Arthur Goodrich. Produced by Walter Hampden at 
the Hampden Theatre, New York, December 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Gaston? “Duke Tot) Orleans\te ci... oe sic mors seieie ers lavclere ecoess LOUIS olan 
Goant™ De Baradas... Uaaccss on en oem eens Moffat Johnston 
Clermont tates narevrin een «a vane aimisiouseeereioreel etevertie S. Thomas Gomez 
Marion Die Pisor im eis, feleveensys,speievonsie eto ese nenopeucale oes allalore Caroline Meade 
Sieur) Dey Beringhien:.:-,.;ckciskie se cicie sa otrtetiasis oe isiele iets Gordon Hart 
Chevalier MDe. Ma tip rat sejacy ener leversie e ceereloieteieimtete <erexsierere Ernest Rowan 
Birst . Gainester soo db:c okra’ avestrcunie ete eom ete olerntoitals Clark Hundley 
EL Ste Berel ele celetedal vieterue slate ern eheretans wletetete enaterete iter C. Norman Hammond 
ESA COS yeccyel ics eis telaie oe Siar ees eis eles bie okie aha cto etelens Charles McCarthy, Jr. 


Joseph 
Cardinal Richelieu. 
Julie De Mortemar.. 






sysliateloletrlaelelars/ sins inucieusiers elaselal ejatelels miajalateyeretete ee ielekarere re Cecil Yapp 
Walter Hampden 
..Ingeborg Torrup 


Onerok the “Lwenty tts csr oles «aia tial elecue eet ovecmnencere Edwin Cushman 





THE BEST PLAYS OF 1929-30 
An other ofetheshiwenty sccve\acas sselcisleivelclele ets elarele/sinvolatera Gage Bennett 
POU SSD LM raeverarsievoraiatstere eiaioveisisleis ares Gus Tarek mene mee Dallas Anderson 
UD Care raten eran erate ara ater on eies syoresctovevaveveictevoveiay’s/ cieveioverale Robert C. Schnitzer 
SED a Hi Gr Ulcirsed eve on ey cravarencvotavereh ch exe! chat at erevarsiovecnneranseaysahoucverien Stephen. Irving 
DECOM AAT dara retereriaele ere eich teielarora mre icles siete Harold Williams 
PLITSEMSCCTELARYS OF MOEAEE fe efecto viele ters averewiorere dion @ delat Edwin Cushman 
wecond usecretany iol, State ssi cs. csi lew-oera coves en eas tase Gage Bennett 
Phe dd Secretar ya Of motate «cmiswownrccretreuavelene waveve Franklin Salisbury 


Courtiers, Gamesters, Soldiers, Conspirators, Ladies of the Court, etc. 
Act I—Scene 1—At the House of Marion De Lorme. 2—At 
Cardinal Richelieu’s Palace. Act II.—Scene 1—At Adrien De Mau- 
prat’s House. Afternoon of the next day. 2 and 3—At Cardinal 
Richelieu’s Palace. Act III.—Scene 1—At the House of Marion De 
Lorme. 2 and 3—The Gardens of the Louvre. 
Staged by Walter Hampden. 
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A shortened version of the Bulwer-Lytton classic from which 
asides and soliloquies are cut and the chief dramatic scenes drawn 


more 


closely together. 


DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 


(180 performances) 


A drama in three acts adapted by Walter Ferris from the 
Italian of Alberto Casella. Produced by Lee Shubert at the Ethel 
Barrymore Theatre, New York, December 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


(OTE Bio So DOOR ODL IEIOO CO DOOD OOOO OCLC CIR Tae Florence Golden 
LESS Hig OO CMO ODE DU EOONO.6 DOU CODD COU OOOO a Thomas Bate 
MD kee aU ADELE afore cial vs A ever s.0e\oyelolste o)puenove orate: 5 sueis)'oya'e-salarahone ls James Dale 
AlAZ scire 6 este as areter ae hale PLP Ione allase) ste) sreuote taaravchone Pncietareters eaters Ann Orr 
Seep rca site tea lata aos cre stele wlpis eVoleiatciovmial fad stalnrsjaxevst-naleleioley efe'e Olga Birbeck 
PP TANCEGR OE ATL LCA oie elie) ociehol stareareve avelaneseys ee ’aceeisie shore ais Viva Berkett 
Meith, (GOCE Ee Ae On one coMne DAOC Oa IC ODD nO Dae On Wallace Erskine 
ark be RESIS ete Bn ee AS Orncione TORI ne HOOoO GEOOS uC oo Lenore Sorsby 
IST QULRS TEA ern Coto DIE OUD ODAC DIA ot Roland Bottomley 
rE A ae alae ies als Gp om alee tats eee goles (noes ehaininiw, clot Martin Burton 
Ar eV aise sic ias ven atta h ss olloiaisnePs vel Siersueveakaronsiee Rose Hobart 


His Serene Highness, Prince Sirki, of Vitalba Alexandri : 
Philip Merivale 


MATOR MNY HUET aielels se niels.s s)s/0.e stole) sis eri else) 01s) oie\e) elias seins) 8 Frank Greene 
Acts I, II and III.—Great Hall in the Castle of Duke Lambert. 
Staged by Lawrence Marston. 


See page 310. 


A drama in seven episodes, by Frank J. Collins. 


SEVEN 


(35 performances) 


Produced by 


James Cooper at the Republic Theatre, New York, December 27, 


1929; 
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Cast of characters— 


Plelpiseriercisvecteictsie a shes siclars elannso.covsieieys.stolsvaythetapeietsberecess Beverly Sitgreaves 
Captai nWQeis ire csesyie Gis ice sielelnvoroleleicdo opie ee aie ees Robert Strange 
Satin dens a taieca's, osm scamewic wisleiniee wise busts aimielets ele ais Preston Foster 
aloe etre.) oetete cia oe alerts erate. nia aisesarelaraietare sieve Bios : 22 Millard F. Mitchell 
Careollh erm iete aieus oe ntereraraia’s crsvedal sv olesuotenagnete sovccceeeeeDel Cleveland 
GHithn nO eee nebcowesu nun sseuese reine eee CGO OOCHOS Alan Davis 
CWhatlerotstrtrec ts jk wietelsceihenloierem aiolovelecie sere temeiete etatecets Armand Cortes 
East tn: tree ilo k oak eo sate be eseeea ct usvsvepsoice be alee teomeone Vere. oe --Lom Douglas 
La Comtesse de Villette.. Suzanne Caubaye 
Rianne a. S88 eee 65 1Ga000 45 oe ...-Helene Gunther 
Goelaneliasa yi) Hes weis let latte's Sis clea) oleteiaiarste emis Riolsietesiescrsiaie George Lessey 





The Seven Episodes Take Place in ‘the Salon of the Chateau 
Villette, Somewhere on the Western Front, in the Spring of 1912. 
Staged by Lionel Atwill. 


There are seven aviators in the Second Pursuit squadron of the 
American forces. They are quartered in the Chateau Villette 
somewhere on the western front shortly after America has entered 
the Great War. One by one they go to their deaths. Among the 
replacements is Huston, a boy of 21, who enlisted with the Har- 
vard unit. His nerves snap and in an effort to revive his interest 
in life the beautiful Countess de Villette gives herself to him the 
night he should have been undertaking a dangerous bombing mis- 
sion. Learning next day that his captain had held up the order 
at the Countess’s request, Huston, bitterly reproachful, flies to his 
own death. 


* THE FIRST MRS. FRASER 


(207 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by St. John Ervine. Produced at the 
Playhouse, New York, December 28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Siac IE FASED eo Cawenl== See MRM E RS ee MET EA Aeb oe ee Re ape 
ABEL teens. ...Emily ami 

James Fraser. ..A. E. Matthews 
Janet Fraser.. .Grace George 





OPAL oy LOR AM ney 6,5 sp iai.c 2 ialls Sisheverarelensucusealalonaerestsriels Lawrence Grossmith 
MiurdorE raserte ck. cei. sorter ah els Sia.cteitie be hete eit ete fa se tier. Eric Elliott 
WATICG INLASEL oe, c icin aarare)ara'acsia Wane om eels eee ate Annabella Murray 
Este Era SOL etaieve, sisi, alacnal sie slotereteleeatesieternecoteerc ote rercrors tae Carol Goodner 


Acts I, II and III.—Janet Fraser’s Flat in Knightsbridge. 
Staged by Grace George. 


See page 204. 
CITY HAUL 


(77 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Elizabeth Miele. Produced by Gil 
Boag at the Hudson Theatre, New York, December 30, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


PER OPUS Share tft a ale eole p's Wls.e 64-010 6515 ai Sfateialetele sievate sels Lawrence Bolton 
Brady ieee wea COoCONe MES does aatnloninRewacawee eas -...-Lynn Root 
SHARE Hate ate aleetateloieisio] sVsloie,o\e:e\6ie/e/cisia/sine sievaie ele, stejelereis sleeps Harold Bolton 
MVE RE Nar craalto ot lore fo eer ore janie aiolotarousiayeisiaks piers (ots save is ieis Buddy Schubert 
BPMMEIENGSrsON forse sein es Ssh eg ay ea eR See J._Anthony Hughes 
LimothysMacHugh, the. Mayorecisccseceacaeeccs Herbert Rawlinson 
PrepAin tre wm pragues © «oii scion curse ccs wes icine John Stokes 
Dara Mack bus liane ae. since} sare tea aa en eae coe Dorothy Lebaire 
PRONG CARA AOI rears. fa: 5, a5) 3) oie tales arene tn ersboe esis Henry Sherwood 
(Nese Carlipts olltasals/s one s.<.ca.c1=) oisjere hasseisisneseiecete.a Sereraa Mathilda Baring 
RCO HEE SIN COE SE Yor) 50) weds else tape Pabege ts okie anei con cot sans ccuavauavel ele Arthur Cole 
Revel reed Meters -atoia,s. 3'5 < scale auslerstevenssauene syanciave uence cies Reginald Fife 
Mark Moore, Police Commissioner.............02. ’,Charles Slattery 
Mrs ArrisOn SUCECS « oj2\0:s {s,aie.0, cleus cis ss-4ishaiere sueis evel ere Ann Winston 
Mire Marys Malone a orae 70) sie" bio cls /eieients Seeks ldhune ¢ e's lewis Lizzie McCall 
Bd Ad Sie rote ahs sist te te ogee 2d aso. Sow aia ieee wl obeVevels areieisel ea Donald Kellogg 
PETRY RI NG ns ais hel ils alle's ‘alei'el aves! aioe fu ete abe a temeveberiems eee 6 «++-..Ben Roberts 
Narre RCCL iy cen ators scl slays vebe,& ore! Svs: asevareserotorasovereretoiysiehe siete eitsree Doan Borup 
IDSA ae SAGUSOOSCe CEE tL ree: eS eISCnE saoreeare Gene Miller 
ROY ROCOTWATs = ciac.c Mini stac/tiere oisrenrerahonae ootovele ainte ejcloatetee te Ce E. Smith 
PE aiey PS UEDISS <poso(sie © <tatoisse\c'ere wo: sr iy em ayeieie Oe sate siele slate Adelaide Kendall 


Acts I, II and III.—The Mayor’s Office in the City Hall. 
Staged by Harry Wagstaffe Gribble. 


Timothy MacHugh, mayor of an Illinois city, accepts graft as 
a part of the political game, grabbing the bigger part of any city 
funds that pass through his hands. Also a large slice of tax 
money. His daughter Dora is in love with his secretary, Bill 
Henderson, who has served a prison term, having been framed 
for robbery. MacHugh forbids the marriage, but is glad to re- 
consider when Henderson is instrumental in saving MacHugh 
when the reform forces trace down the tax money theft. 


THE UNSOPHISTICATES 


(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Harry Delf. Produced by Mr. Delf 
at the Longacre Theatre, New York, December 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


MIGAECO RS SRCUISLCE ciate aVeles (6.c'sie1s 21010 9 «.¢19\0\0\e\e\a10)s\0 steinlr stata Molly Pearson 
John Bradford, Elder.........---scessesscescscones John T, Doyle 
PG ETICS ULE WSLET series clvie's, s.0.sis.s's sts arolsieie onsislsieatst elena Nydia Westman 
OHM BD ITAGLOL feces ccc 6 cis eis ce roses seule aise cole siserse Vernon Rich 
Se websciteas He We ecereicie 6 cvais) oie's "5013's s) sicls ial sly el clelehe analeueteie ois Helen Baxter 
SAMMI AGISEL ALES, ole oia.o1s\-leie'« o1csis-s\ersie. eres 0) s)e)s)eiaislet® ofels-aatere J; Hy Brewer 
iW tie rsee ete solo os oiclecere aves oui: esreleferolere overattcsxereiere John C. Hickey 
Ghislaine ee chee it o(sc0 vidvaly aiaiorm arctoists) arerstacerensyer ete Robert Robson 
Miiatnes sat UMlorse sins: o1c .<.0/sie.s Vel e'e/e\e1sie 6) 01eleleveltie) sre Catherine Hayden 
RSaSVaE sity atcroial e| ial sieie) se) 0 seh) © se) sisiele'e(ele sieisisiels William Thompson 
ite cce, GAA Be SRS Rnbedtibondnicmcnascrontanicnortc Enid Gray 
ecrsbie tite eare aa dae telat sle ie cicieis </> <a are ats-0\ allele idieie) sacra ola Harry Hammel 
Clg oitiascta'efofeie.s an eaa caasc'e lakPO aitelcee sere Jerome Kennedy 
PASI 1 DOE ate eictete i #1o19/Gile (12 anelein\ eYeiwlglesstersin Store ol esip elevate John Martin 


Mistress Winthrop: .o.cccccccsnnescccnccsiotnoesce Margaret Arrow 
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FL arinilitiyssyere aresfarccavsrtve disse she sererst eave ie, Metoalatel hy ciolepevaicytetere Frances Hess 
Laat Horetereretaretetetsveteteretorslevere olois ¢ sic «1s s\e/¥)ee\sieleieivis eele\e es cels Marion Morse 
AU COOPEL ie olctrersiole 4 wis\obenale isha tatoraels sales piste stele tele evarstareinte.« John Baldwin 
Priscillac ve wieeiee mar avalidlias Gale Bal sfsevele: aiataletetalaletal etatetahastatetoretells Gene Hynd 
Hlopesiciee vole © nYajatete tote e'ateiatotole fo "ebatotaveretetaveletetetetletetciare > Margaret Mitchell 
WN) Total ES gare ie MACK IOUR Te ere IO) O OO SOO Oe Martin Noble 
Maryireees hee cilhs oe PSC aM Ce dae a de nae eeasae ot Peggy Pitou 
Mistre ss0] omess 7 cievsicie sia aievers aust ater le oat oh atetoner asia elens sic) oh Florence Morse 
Margarets siciste arses sve) one atefare ¢ sere caraer atateal ebayer tieterators Mabel Marden 
Mistress “Freenians sib ssi 2 oavelss sc atsrers acta ealsleretere’es Frances A. Hess 
PH LES sae Oe vate ssw we enh we ph evel aehati' ava anol ouanaual tana atatensiotens Gertrude Flynn 
ACN OUniee Iba disterstevcteletoratclnteretctetars iia retelerarelatetenelsistetcretereisheheralie Robert Hess 
Peter cts, ccataieve sia 'slole t/alero ofatoievs: tie, ote alalte o Sievelesatelees Joris ratolere Philip Roll 
EEWOWIABE foc ce sieve fo tlola e's leleve- Sye o lee eles vip -aiarelelemre erste Hayden Bodycombe 
Willian Bere etn eos Saigic ols oa ie ais dis oe mre er etenstarem oes Patrick Glasgow 
ROR ELS aratarere sis e stestiate ra eta te We wh a elite ORION Cotatetet satan thats John Wynne 


Acts I, II and III.—In the House of Mistress Brewster, at New 
Plymouth, in the Year 1622. 
Staged by Ralph Murphy. 


John Bradford, Sr., is convinced that his son, John, Jr., 17, 
should wed with Prudence Brewster, 16, and thus hurry along the 
population of the Puritan settlement of New Plymouth in the 
year 1622. Mistress Brewster, mother of Prudence, favors delay 
on the plea that the young people know nothing of life and are 
much too young to marry. Mistress Brewster changes her mind, 
however, when she discovers that the young people have been 
courting, so John and Prudence are wed. Not, however, until 
Barbara Sewell, a saucy newcomer to the colony, demonstrates the 
facts of life to John, is the marriage threatened with successful 
consummation. 


DAMN YOUR HONOR 


(8 performances) 


A comedy in four acts by Bayard Veiller and Becky Gardiner. 
Produced by Vincent Youmans at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New 
York, December 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


MEAL OUT eins sahecousin'n sioles steele voro Sia ialelaveletelelsioistslelsielSicleleinis oltre John Halliday 
GovernorgW atin orale ree tinysterer ore cierelerareversteleletetcters at Frederic Worlock 
GydalyseWaritigs ss se sctecie sistenaverateteroieria yale eletets Jessie Royce Landis 
Miche MD tre br OSii Cass e/nalsre siaieistciciela’s aisienstesleielsiatals herbie Peggy Shannon 
paines Golemamitirise.c cpraleceesleicieicisversteimererlatera es riein ere Alan Campbell 
Fi tish OMCEL stoe sce nrere 0 aie ponies clevele. wrereiereis/ erie ereiare J. Malcom Dunn 
MD) Leal Gjatassnc pista cca, svvratene: aveceterelsverane evetersveceteneme eters eile re ste ee Adin Wilson 
Captainw Gains circ cveelereiie vilviciecstielatercetelelse ries Frederick T. Forman 
JOE SG SEO FORT GOT COBO ECon Sudo Loco dodacasoendd Curtis Karpe 
Beluche ov. cicic(<% 2+ oso + o1vitie clnie vicina sia eisieieciele elejeie esis) William B. Mack 
DY OMT LGW Sate pe eyerers) alisre ©. vyoraiore weleca a, eiecesiaverermietetenersreiet tere James T. Ford 
Glairia pil jstetiorsecsist eas aise, ousvaconoavere lone! ern nec mreiohetoae reine Harry D. Southard 
Gaye ey oxelebeis sisi siavovay ova ecacans-au gaia ale ah ararometcmerreacoNe me ietaiar ae aie Richard Curtis 
Negre SEL VAL ie cele ois ivsrevove Vroreiera otetetare reteetelereiete Wieser ten tene James Brown 
ct I.—Beach on Baratavia. Act II.—Scene 1—Governor Waring’s 


Garden. 2—La Tour’s House. Act III.—Mrs. Waring’s Boudoir. 
Act IV.—The Ship. 
Staged by Bayard Veiller and Becky Gardiner. 
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La Tour, a bold, handsome buccaneer in 1812, steals the money 
of Governor Waring and the jewels of the governor’s wife, 
Cydalyse. After noting the beauty of Cydalyse and falling in 
love with her, he determines to return the jewels. Posing as an 
American army captain he brings the jewels to Cydalyse, is almost 
captured, believes he has been betrayed by his love and climbs 
boldly into her chamber to be revenged. (Hence the title.) 
Away again on his ship La Tour’s sailors mutiny and sail for 
safer waters. When he is free he would about ship and return 
for his love but finds that unnecessary. Loving him, Cydalyse 
has crept aboard and wants to stay. 


WAKE UP AND DREAM 


(136 performances) 


An English revue in two acts by J. H. Turner; music and lyrics 
by Cole Porter. Produced by Arch Selwyn, in association with 
C. B. Cochran, at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, December 30, 
1929. 


Principals engaged— 
Ea Buchanan Jessie Matthews 


illiam Stephens illy Losch 
Toni Birkmayer Tina Meller 
Dave Fitzgibbon : ae Barry 
Lance Lister arjorie Brooks 
Claude Newman Wyn Clare 
Ror Mitchell Frances Shelley 

B. Imeson Greta_ Wood 
eae Phillips Ann Barberova 
Gomez Trio Mary Tomlinson 


Staged by Frank Collins; dances by Tilly Losch, Jack Buchanan 
and Max Rivers. 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


(27 performances) 


A comedy by J. M. Synge. Produced at the Irish Theatre, 
New York, January 2, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


lristopherm Mia Wor see oa «.t10/0'e/oicieiniaie min sveiarsialslateleralstn sie) sieiais Sean Dillon 
Oy digi To Gltateatine ly ov sive! sine catauvior> sieisiele sisiale inpelels\eialis i etaler ats jess Sidney 
Michael James: Flaherty. vc = sic. sccaees ceniee ccs cs Royal Dana Tracy 
MAR CAT EE er LALEEE Ys osreb crete nce) oie) Crate oiara iotetesuln s/o ste’ stat etaCe ints Betty Murray 
SBA? “(GLEN E Ue Corer ARE CRO MOORE ARC CURL OPS eh Grania O’ Malley 


Sha wit (NEOU gH ete cere a s ain s!='e) chavelt) o\cletelo\o/ ogaeipyels)<| seis George Mitchem 
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Philby i Cullens oes oie 1si eee 6.08 as ciate ores .+-..--Francis Kennelly 
Jimmy Farrell. -J. S. McLaughlin 
Sara Tansey... eeeeee-Ann Mitchel 
Susan en ke ..-.--Alice Erhardt 







Honor Blake. .Frances Kennan 
Nie 1 iG i sie¥s sisi suate se n.co)e foo ey ohede suwiar'e oie pous szouale oieunte eeataierere} si 6 +Cele McLaughlin 
Ac Bellman 6 ossc sce c cin cle'e cae e sloicceilc triers eae as S. Plowden 


Some Reig bhors 7 Bernas Robins, Kathleen eit Walter 
Murphy, Bernard Cahill. 
Acts I, II and III. —Near a Village on a Wild Coast of Mayo. 
Staged’ by Miceal Breathnach. 


The adventure of Christopher Mahon the time he flayed his 
“da” with a loy and came to a distant place to boast of his crime 
as no less than a murder and bask in the great heroism with which 
the simple folk, particularly the females, of the countryside re- 
ceived him. ‘The unexpected appearance of the murdered man 
served somewhat to discomfit the braggart only to make a greater 
romancer than ever in the end. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


(64 performances) 


A drama in two acts by Robert Emmet Sherwood. Produced 
by Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theatre, New York, January 
6, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Rittyiaerecractetet ies sve srelninicys,cicals sialleratevateyecetre ote x. sieiece ast Witherspoon 
A Military POLICEMAN. A wee creetes eee ete ese crates wire Hannam Clark 
Gertrudeeseste tcc tia cinccteticrenerceterele miatehereiris cralcvans 'oisiote siete Eunice Hunt 
An Officer..... Napsichalotefelsievs laren aletete tersiekers (eters otelstelelareie George G, Wallen 
AE Serceante Ma iO sis.c) sieterenalerelevsivlolers cic syeinetsl els) aysieieres Alexander Frank 
FAR SOUCCAIML «steve ote aysiars Misuct ster warerera ctetenensioray nie iere steiatete ein Douglas Garden 
IWikagn oom cSndagomonin pol =e oo0ecuao6 So6qg oI TGG05075 June Walker 
ih SEG io bgoplo. dogo ON OOOO OOO OOS es BoSeCOG oC MIC William Evans 
SANA Tistralliara’sici.  otetaye io) oleic ors iel ove elsIn ee sissasers isiacats\steisete rene Allen Fagan 
IN (Giplteyinn Soocagane@cnbn 10000 DosacooEcuGdongse0u Herbert Saunders 
ERO Vax CUOMIM yepatsieay <iaud o stoic tore tletalene Rate etree ees. o 7a slate ahsvenie Glenn Hunter 
As Gonstallescysjcrsrcjcisuerotoicusnexsisrale ciate veke eters tale is uses ao wslo jen eaten David Post 
Mrs. Hobleytactnckwe oe cate sceheek certo tactics Florence Edney 
AQ eADOF eS sie laleleieie!ols\aja\ela/e\atale/elsiolnislelnferetetetel=leile\si=\elels eels George Spelvin 
ETT! “WiiLe ais wi ciateco eis ee li atonsls ae yeie Co ene einer mio Te le eels oe Margaret Searls 


Act I.—Scene 1—Waterloo Bridge, London. 2—Myra’s Room in 
Mrs. Hobley’s Lodging House. Act II].—Scene 1—Myra’s Room, 2— 
Waterloo Bridge 

Staged by Winchell Smith. 


Roy Cronin, an upstate New York boy who enlisted with the 
Canadians the first year of the war, is walking across Waterloo 
Bridge, London, in 1917, when he trips over the suitcase belonging 
to Myra, an American chorus girl who, since the war, has divided 
her time between street walking and serving as a farmerette. In 
the acquaintance that follows, Myra, discovering that Roy still 
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holds to his illusions regarding good women, refuses to disillusion 
him. Roy accepts Myra as a good girl and wants to help her. 
Finding out the truth, he still wants to help. Going back to war, 
he lezves Myra an assignment of his pay. 


CHILDREN OF DARKNESS 


(79 performances) 


A tragi-comedy in three acts by Edwin Justus Mayer. Pro- 
duced by Kenneth Macgowan and Joseph Verner Reed at the 
Biltmore Theatre, New York, January 7, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Mr. Snap, Under-Sheriff of London and Middlesex..Walter Kingsford 
Lh Ee Ee oe oo on Ob inc Cad ROE anLO oOo ODSo ON aoe Albert Bees 


Wise (Oras 52 tata ABO RGR GHGUOS 3c DAAGC EDN OR OND J. Kerby Hawkes 
Mera Pierce’. 35. oastie cis sents cea Mee ae eowe ces Richard Menefee 
Jonathann Wilds, the! Great. cia c.a5.6\0.5:< sieve letra cree Charles Dalton 
WotnE NaC USE Marea ceels als ae Stein +5) ante wiatsvaletatere che ctote re ate Basil Sydney 
MEELIS ape ei crto olor se tater w crs'o o 3. y sae a ora eepeseuouaroragarerstereele teats Mary Ellis 
Ee WNATR WEA CTIES fy 80 Spo s Cte ov aie alin: d eis caratontiv aw Stee Mae Gre Eugene Powers 
LE Dah Ae Ae SASE once adn saa ngee Joseph Skinner, William Plunkett 


Acts I, If and III.—Room in the House of Mr. Snap, Adjoining 
Newgate Prison, London. 
Staged by Edwin Justus Mayer. 


Among the paying guests of Mr. Snap, under-sheriff of London 
and Middlesex, and chief jailer of Newgate prison in 1725, are 
the Count La Ruse and Jonathan Wild, thieves; Mr. Cartwright, 
poet, and Lord Wainwright, poisoner. Laetitia, the jailer’s daugh- 
ter, loves La Ruse, desperately, and when he seeks to break her 
hold upon him, takes up with Mr. Cartwright by way of bringing 
La Ruse back. La Ruse and Mr. Snap conspire to rob Jonathan 
Wild the day of his hanging, on pretense of buying him a pardon. 
With freedom in sight, La Ruse, convinced by Laetitia of his 
worthlessness and the hopelessness of any attempted reform, takes 
his own life, leaving the money he has stolen to the poet. Laetitia 
falls then to Lord Wainwright. 


SO WAS NAPOLEON 
(Sap from Syracuse) 


(25 performances) 


A farce by Jack O’Donnell and John Wray. Produced by 
Robert V. Newman and Arnold Johnson at the Sam H. Harris 
Theatre, New York, January 8, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


Hartley Hopkins......... a oyevahevelnte’ ore ete o suetetolete sretele srevere’ ers Grant Mills 
Belle KCWErryir.te.c cise crous cose cPealccwe ts reunts eerie eisiate Frances Crossey 
AAO pais oclors she iein too. cishale cig grote cists 0 ele oieielevere tuetreters aavore lets Frank Dae 
Littleton Woone ys 5, 4/0 sie /ciers eccucte ahese)s aeaerateratete tate Hugh McConnell 
‘Sari wikl en Genser sida cic ctor ee cree levee ela cterele crterarcie sree stele Paul Byron 
GeEGLGEL POPE 5 ccese Gece sae 0 pieieleve eonje eis ones ite eete ae ererneiele Lloyd Russell 
MardliprriesdalGic.s.cstese sire sceceicere ters reeteeiererees rae Roland Wilson 
Florence! Goodrich tis alsveys oie cratese ais ore) kote teeters ot kete iets te Mary Murray 
Bell sgy.) isis e ciebeteieice atotererclelelatetara ost otis shateneteterenertst ater Spencer Bentley 
Solomon Wily cross ste acces oie -tavsiorsiare osha peiceeietaiseiteiarel= Granville Bates 
DD OllyMEHOLNCOL oere so efcloheboleroayeteterareaieretetele cbeketsieis ols alerel> Ruth Donnelly 
Pedro Zaballa..... sb yaker Males ore octets 4 oie Sunletebotep em areteieie e aaele Sidney Riggs 
Gountessede sBouchardlcyierrat = a19 eis ois ciueneintai steieiais soins Elsa Ersi 
Senator: Hal piss scierotavoipialel ers mre ttpereysahceotee oaveleteteii-va cesre tet ae Jack Rafael 
@ommodore: Barkers sc « aces + cits es seis eisjeisieieisisis! ss raterti Louis Frohoff 
Pearse aiviists te taceleteve si atale alalehe cue tierecdisve che aioie Meiaad eich hens <i oma Albert Gesse 
At er curator eo FOOD O OLD coc POaCTIOG On OT FOC m. ore Czara Romanyi 
R. aWatler TaliBOrdee cers svciexe cheer ere ma ioiecte tere eistters eine Oliver Holmes 
Metectiv etitcis.cm avis <raicle.clelciels eters eaters for terntaeteraes ors Marcel Rousseau 

WAS Geridarimeiaicc: crease verses svere io: ale ceuctevore eroiokevekolopenctetenerecerene re George Spelvin 
rAtiopier! Gendarme sacle .\ercle'el cls syle lel etelel stenetennicianellrretete © Joseph Spelvin 


Act I.—Scene 1—Ante-Room of a Private Dining-Room, Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 2—Promenade Deck. S.S. Leviathan. Act 
II .—Drawing Room of the Countess De Bouchard’s Suite, S.S. 
Leviathan, Act I1I.—Countess De Bouchard’s Chateau at Nice. 

Staged by John Hayden. 


Littleton Looney, a sap about town in Syracuse, inherits $18,- 
000 from an aunt and decides to take a trip to Europe. Certain 
kidding members of the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce tender 
Looney a farewell banquet, give him a horseshoe of artificial roses 
and speed him on his way by wiring the captain of the Leviathan 
that the Syracusan is a great personal friend of all the big New 
York politicians, from Al Smith down. On the ship Looney is 
made much of by the captain and the passengers. Among others 
he meets the Countess de Bouchard, who owns nickel mines in 
Bolivia, and lets her think him a great mining engineer. In the 
last act he is accidentally able to save the Countess’ mines and 
marry the Countess. 


AT THE BOTTOM 


(72 performances) 


A new version of Maxim Gorki’s “Night Lodging,” adapted by 
William L. Laurence. Produced by Leo Bulgakov Theatre Asso- 
ciates, Inc., at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, January 9, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
SRE BAaLOWM oy acy oa stee Sane Ma. areie tie era Crorere tase am oc Carroll Ashburn 


NK VaSHN a sterwichtgta ters waicjotreletetars ous loke Mrawietateerertiatore mice Welba Lestina 
Bub iO; eeiareoussatas ssiers Keaikens caters e.aushe erase terete cater Victor Killian 
BASIE ett rate ststeuecs.ere's aisles cb iorata rele alee giciola taverns cise iar John Wexley 


IN'AS yas, 2 s:anon cucrsistes steve 2.0, oleate ales ous leraici slays oe eeamiate Barbara Bulgakova 
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DATADA ye elalvlaie a minieielojeralavelnteretsisile ete eisieiciarciarcisis’o\eisieis/ete cals Elsa Lazarefft 
DALI ieia ee ole ele eiibiole elie chtic atae ee eens oa wale vials aoe ee Meee Richard Hale 
eT ACtObaea acacia t cicieiee crear wate nse ose eaeueee E. J. Ballantine 
Michacl (Rost ye yon. = cisin's 6 eee cen io a elnia spateie esinaiee eae lan Wolfe 
WWiASKCA ier. cise nies cioiwisie le siavclere cette ele tite Sialeinicts sles ais sw eiarers Walter Abel 
Natasha jnaculscas Selciceidcle «lcvacteinetoncisiaeeistels yrs svorsialers Anne Seymour 
1B) bas GOD ODOR OIC CBORD ASH SOG OAD GAR One rE Edgar Stehli 
PAT y Osh Kealerte: ctets cya tie ojavs as a/'u,a0e.e ciotelovenere aie ahaiciniavehevseets Lewis Leverett 
BVkSii Gon we vave lara costes larerelal ans © cic [Tae are Re let lag nut tsa: Mary Morris 
Abrarikaercscies csceeis ccs a tetls deter eer ee eres Louis John Latzer 
SWHG ed ate raerert ote cleicie elec c cloke Serece aie ste ctemee ciecsiaie Ba ees Ari Kutai 
PE Be Sri lez yiyiters ciate ncia'e areas che cicteete Se oiereleisiekratetate aie Trevor Bardett 


Acts I, If and IV.—A Flop-House in a Large Provincial Town, 
Central Russia. Act III.—Courtyard of the Flop-House. 
Staged by Leo Bulgakov. 


The text of Gorki’s study of a group of Russia’s poorest poor, 
the inhabitants of a “flop-house,” is here put into the American 
vernacular. Previous New York productions have been one in 
English in December, 1919, by Arthur Hopkins, called ‘The 


Lower Depths,” and the Moscow Art Theatre production in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 


PHANTOMS 


(56 performances) 
A melodramatic satire by A. E. Snitt and L. Sand. Produced 
by Louis A. Safian at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, January 13, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 


NAAN vermis Aid Sets etaavels esol sxviols [ae seisi aie involeie/sicie\/a Riese sleyetetase Edward Colebrook 
PNG e Cie Es LIE Ke s\atalola\sioju/ola a) oie) oielevelojs\> © </ele'> olvielelolelelelelety  eluleis Arnold Daly 
(hice 2 (CPOs JA Ano ICUS OID COBIS GODS Aad id Hal Clarendon 
Charles Wii S Ut sins apr 6 c.ieit in 0 ¢ic\c'el0'n\ sfaraiee sare he rakerers Harold Kennedy 
isthe MEeeo.. + ash rannoncddcocne Sonp cone bono Aranc Dennie Moore 
Ieee Cl evs lap Ns A ononocsncn aban UD ACD Oodeon Madr one Theodore Scharfe 
Recess a ate aac arele\s/acdieie sais.cieve 5-6 \ehsie">. 6 a\6-e\siaie'ale'g Raymond Barrett 
PALES L WAGED ols /ais\si0ie ose 0\2)0 20,20, fe.eiejs = 9.6 610: 9\si06\ air 0.9/0 Margery Swem 
ISR CAD aS OO SOC CONIC OUOT ny 4 Or nun ic Ray Harper 
Wrispector Phidol PLance «cs cice:s')' ofole.e oie's:s a/4/nic oieie via) ala Edwin Reddin 

Ocer me oy Vester seairn viarteralsiaieiass| eroxee = dole ate tie Slelaretela atts Knox Herol 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Reception Room of the Combined Resi- 
dence and Gambling Establishment of Alfred Burke and Charles 
Wright, New York City. 

Staged by Monroe Bennett Hack. 


Alfred Burke, proprietor of a gambling house, is killed in the 
first act and many people are suspect. Becoming involved in 
their own mystery, the authors turn to burlesque in the second 
act, with the entrance of Phido Prance, detective. A bit of 
romance was associated with the desire of Andrew Gordon to 
marry Janet Wright. 
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NANCY’S PRIVATE AFFAIR 
(136 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Myron C. Fagan, produced by Mr. 
Fagan at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, January 13, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 





Ai liv AROSS ceases scleral svct sie: srevave a trase siesetsterelerskeleberetaisaetetes stele Stanly Ridges 
INFOF ALS Sicrays crtuelolereTolstets oy slsrsuee .etuctsl ovelicke) elshoretetdtele attr one onezerenagevors Julie Cobb 
Mallya Lieel pusisierelevela te oLevsnes highsceieisye etelenerenele etal oreo where Diantha Pattison 
UN arr cys; Gab So ti ae ora toe se rasevane poten: Cease shelencpeie tenes eicr we ots Minna Gombell 
Donaldn Gibsotenwercs sie stacsns stl a mace sem cme ete eee Lester Vail 
Mrs. Jane Preston Beatrice Terry. 
Pere yier Stor arysre ccclerel aie cusiereicinialaleqpicisiegete tee foeetenerecchats i ere Marian Grant 
TEL CAEL aye e ailation shee twtote fol over oiiets ears ohchavatereine iotoieielete otare Aerciereector Albert Ferro 
SirgGltys arrinetonte. sattlecie ee piece celeb ie racist seks Gavin Muir 


Act I.—Living Room in the Gibson Home, Westchester. Acts II 
and III.—Living Room in Sally Lee’s Home, Long Island. 
Staged by Myron C. Fagan. 


Nancy Gibson, loving Donald, her husband, dearly, is dis- 
tressed when she realizes that she is losing him to a pert young 
person named Peggy Preston. Her friends tell Nancy that she 
is partly to blame, in that she has permitted herself to become a 
frump. Let her fix herself up and get back in the competition. 
Nancy takes off her horn-rimmed spectacles and gets a hair wave. 
She also hires a moving picture actor to follow her about and 
pretend to be a diamond king. As a result Peggy Preston leaves 
Donald Gibson for the phony diamond merchant and Donald 
begs the privilege of remarrying Nancy. 


THE PRINCE OF PILSEN 
(16 performances) 
A musical comedy by Frank Pixley; music by Gustav Luders. 
Revived by the Jolson’s Theatre Musical Comedy Company at the 
Jolson Theatre, New York, January 13, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


BST DCOISS sins. s.scojsvaraydus aiapa/s ted uajaopaie sigs Share @umererarerep eisai Robert O’Connor 
[Ebi Ab aSasdestoniooupds dococenoD ad soar oGar Alice Wellman 
Cook's Couriers... 60» 0.06 viaje sre vis o sinjeio cere vei s\sien v)si6 Melvin Redden 
NAMA iscleieieleie © eceie's is Je olioloia/ozs lolele lous»: sishaloledsaetolety okeltfeteretaiatee Wee Griffin 
Arthur St. John Wilberforce, Lord Somerset.......... Denis Gurney 
MirseeMadison Crocker. ..cicjcceh -eueicteteltineieiieiseuieeete India Cox 
HET ATISUW ARON eie/erelelejcicie siesieisie a/iavn elels'el sieieielerekaysrarertaerstae terete Al Shean 
ING ieR Wisi one hs bi0\s vieteiale’e sale ales re le at fofelela siletsleatereverarers Vivian Hart 
Mieuta dome agnen acisersseiisisicio.s ovelgie ele loueteleteieieteteyeieistarelore Joseph Toner 


CanlUOtto, thesbrincerot Pilsen smi. .c scareieivecleiestelc erent Roy Cropper 
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Sad piers ts <anelalele 0 sielatet rate) aterey sVatots <iatel slefarstonciar ss: efers 1 Marjorie Seltzer 
Serreant Bricaielejariviciais\stis!eeleleleierelelelelaieleleiciclals « ctsiacielenarserste Carl Dews 
Dene. .cccccess Mralejaielofelsisraisiorereiereieteiorenetetc\eleiararseteialeretertere Dene Dickens 
Frances... «ccc0ss SO-BAjuosoncos Rlest Wrasyer stares. cloretcysions Frances Baviello 
Premieres DANsewse s/c. sis vie ce Nerieiciis cis oi caoiatersiaie viene e coke Mona Moray 
Boston ects serch erestete ctercisieieteere ss arars anste Dene Dickens 
Baltimorengisls cn easioce eek see cee Mona Moray 
American Girls{ New Orleans............ Sees c siaaiets Frances Baviello 
GHICAG. |e rhe reine a iotie vralciors einen Clara Martens 
News, York so.ihi cece aaeis ein Leonore Brody 


Act I.—Garden of the Hotel Internationale. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Court of the Hotel Internationale. 2—Lane Adjacent to the Hotel. 


3—Floral Fete. 4—Corridor in the Hotel Internationale. 5—Court 
of Hotel. 


Staged by Milton Aborn. 


This story of the Cincinnati brewer who is mistaken for the 
Prince of Pilsen during a visit to Germany with his family was a 


popular musical comedy in the middle nineties, with the late John 
Ransome featured in the comedy role. 


* STRIKE UP THE BAND 


(175 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by Morrie Ryskind (based on a 
libretto by George S. Kaufman); music by George Gershwin, 
lyrics by Ira Gershwin. Produced by Edgar Selwyn at the Times 
Square Theatre, New York, January 14, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
IN THE STORY 


Sli seincet lives RARE Ts ais |e op 00 s\n 5: 06/6 .ass' 9 6iin olnigisit tte aleaeitiars Gordon Smith 
BAG Abd PASE WS LOADIC 2 oo is'aiern ie. 018).0 16 l0'n1G "Fin oe jn'elp pilates aiviatzis ete Robert Bentley 
ara conga Wickets agree ane ae 5 ain'e/a nie oles oie lalnietafers's Dudley Clements 
Diya MGAde rie olaadis cisiaic) a 010.0 01s 0.0 in.0 019 ld ieleiainialsletaieral ete Ethel Kenyon 
MMivemlacace DTAger cua aansina saa hee ds sdrea ae ag assesses Blanche Ring 
ate CADELE ec sos ssa» ns seins leis evils rem miele oii Doris Carson 
iota WRVCECH CT oii ohare eo oe 0 01> 0100 0.19 3s 9 ye ce sais yopeieyeuelnjs.e\eie Margaret Schilling 
Siem ROWS cele > ocare coe os a nih ekeiniAlp nem oiisln ecm piel enialele ie eee 

obby Clar 
Pworlter About Towils sc ocrceccecdeddeccecees { paul Mec uliocck 
Teta. a au das Seon a Uea ere ee AA taraon sauna soM Maurice Lapue 











PRO TT GUE ER ts Taree 5 ale sinte ate din, eheield broke el dle cvara gopeneierei ete Bobby Clark 
Gene Siesta Ac CeO RTOe, Paul McCullough 
Doris Dumme. ...Marion Miller 
Herr Konrad .. Maurice Lapue 
Suzette. . ...Ethel Britton 
Soisette. . . Virginia Barnes 
Sergeatits sinc. -wascwes - -Walter Fairmont 
Premiere CF let oe ee ee Joyce Coles 

Nichols an rchestra. 
ne I.—Scene 1—In Front of the Horace J. Fletcher Chocolate 
Works. 2—The Main Office. The Dream—Scene 1—Main Office. 
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2—Private Office. 3—Gardens of Mr. Fletcher’s Home. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Switzerland. 2—Mr. Fletcher’s Private Office. 3—Recep- 
tion Hall. 

Staged by Alexander Leftwich; dances by George Hale. 


Horace J. Fletcher, a self-made American business man in the 
chocolate trade, becomes considerably exercised over a protest 
filed by Switzerland against the duty Congress puts on imported 
milk chocolate. Suffering a minor stroke, Horace is given, by the 
doctor, a powder which sets him dreaming. He sees himself as 
the general of an American army in Switzerland trying to arrange 
a battle or two with the Swiss. The war ends in confusion when 
Col. Holmes of the American forces learns to yodel and is thus 
put in possession of the enemy’s secret calls to arms. 


EVERYTHING’S JAKE 


(76 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Don Marquis. Produced by the 
New York Theatre Assembly at the Assembly Theatre, New 
York, January 16, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


GlémiElawley ii fess a oevotsle sos Wester slobetetcteraistore o's «sieve Charles Kennedy 
Petime ryos Wie HENS oy lo) slat stare) e/wiore’ bile ol wiereloneisieisie) s)cie)s.eierele Walter Vonnegut 
SAVE thee Bartender sess severe. cicisi= elslciarsiarsresrsieieisie etereie Edward Donnelly 
Maker S mi sthieyee ota crete ois ocisid: b ierers wieieve te me ereisiess eer maitelets Thurston Hall 
BALE GUSEE seeps rayetaveyevste since sc8i essvoreiohe res, ecctepsbaieustorersite! sveve. gtotcieterets Harry Selby 
Mal aredS mithys «ccc... sie co tote tte e tere ote aie lelslais ince oofe Eleanore Bedford 
Sanaa tra tla ive ovaxene:e ausi sor e;oue) clszsteveiana svete rcratsiersvereieierarerete ecole ere Jean Adair 
Wille Vian MEL ey sen’. soca wenn asne oneelarsieistaeiedi otis Benjamin Hoagland 
Wad yon A trl r OSE suaie-ateve: dona sero) oat reraievafeneiecun ile eoeies ovens Catherine Willard 
ABET Meets, Wratarte tara ieio- dai: papais le im iehatasakal eceiaea) cxevaterereareroteve crieieton Mel Efird 
FI OteleE lin keys oo siesveicretevsie. eseiovetsisie oi ara afersvele) ol srei Sisteralcteietere Alvin Kerr 
MEA Wand Sisters siacorein'v.o' ishareve, state evelalsreteecolsveksvelelsrers e¥or Marius Underwood 
Countess tof Billhorniy 54 tiatrecitavas aie nate eceteere vis see ee Ethel Morrison 
AVVIACE I eparcral aie ete te sto rcite loti fo esalte fosscalta(e oleiene ate revetelerorensierecs tose ote Paul Dorn 
Hicstt DOMINO layer i..aacs ces Meee aie cake Cee Pendleton Harrison 
Second * Domino! (Player. «+ cnc oicielnielnsteteslemtnelen ee Mitch Hutchinson 
Mother Micha td. teva = + eres iclersisiessloveveleraecisisistasiereia/sileue Regine De Valat 
ABNOK UE seis cies ccnisis ic. ove viele weiss ake els lelsjosms me eeaicleetem clei William Barry 
OL Clie rataa aie ieroke miclerm soli iesieisie siesta) otsieralseietetetetetaiaiais George Freedley 
SETOUISE srcyar'aisiig ore [5 alleve fouera averse otesaratets elehetere terete ctare tere rsieienetoters Marie Dalba 


Prologue—Jake Smith’s Tavern at Baycliff, L. I. Acts I and IIJ.— 
Sitting Room of the Smith’s Hotel Suite in Paris. Act I].—Scene 1 
—Sidewalk Café in Paris, 2—Lady Ambrose’s Apartment. 

Staged by Walter Greenough. 


Jake Smith, having made a fortune bootlegging at Baycliff, 
L. I., is induced by Ma Smith and his daughter, Mildred, to take 
them to Paris. For his own entertainment he also takes his pals, 
Clem Hawley (The Old Soak); Al, the bartender, and Hennery 
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Withers along. In Paris Jake is vamped by Lady Ambrose, an 
ex-American chorus girl married to an English title. Getting too 
much liquor aboard, Clem Hawley and Al the bartender call on 
Lady Ambrose determined to free Jake from her clutches. Jake’s 
fortune is swept away in a bank crash while he is away from 
home, but Ma saves enough from the wreck to start him on a 
new bootlegging project. 


JOSEF SUSS 


(40 performances) 


A drama in five scenes, adapted by Ashley Dukes from the 
novel “Power” by Lion Feuchtwanger. Produced by Charles Dil- 
lingham, in association with J. C. Williamson, Ltd., at Erlanger’s 
Theatre, New York, January 20, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Geerall HREM CHIT EN . nic cals a oe esis wis's eles o:as8ceieiele ore leies Cyril Raymond 
{Corassie Mots WV S1SSER SEE i iyue.i0\0) ose 0c. a0) piersucioisvorerore eisrenterters Ralph Truman 
Manager (oret hes Casini nis :sietainis «isis sisisheuelelaielels sveretalers Harold Webster 
Karl Alexander (Later Duke of Wurtemberg)........ Malcolm Keen 
Marie Auguste (Later Duchess of Wurtemberg)....Yolande Jackson 
WNT, Orage rea Boies by pera ten cree retO awe ae IO OPO OO Ea Robert G. Rendel 
Josef-Suss Oppenheimer (“‘Jew Suss’”).......... Maurice Moscovitch 
Hema DEM GADTIC Las Wico.arecaarcle we tis: sifeip oats iotaretevatentroketoels, Stanley Drewitt 
EO NORTE ain 5 ons GUD naa SEDO OD SOIT DCC COOCO HOD Ono Victor Esker 
Ne Ons Moores ohare atayere Cinio Gia sisieraia els e's s'eaichore cleretera iene enters Jo CC. Dunn 
WB iar tai retemnotel scares taisieta eves diols cle: s.¢ cate pie eye -otatien slavaayatere Horace Pollock 
th TRETNS Re (Gad & eet gn TORRE ORO Lee TE aac Alexander Sarner 
Depity: PP reSiGent Stiri, sc... sie'eles vie eleie «cio ete ote H. McKenzie Rogan 
Mya od est teal etot ot ote nietci c's ic, o) ale le\ ore) o/ie'iei'a:iello\tol o(@ ella\coseXevecora nei one Maureen Shaw 
Worm! Dartelemiy, PAN COLO eters o's ove o-vis.s' ©1s/s lela sfeieloisielsieie’s Vincent West 
Meera Seat Sree eerste baie okeus (soso clans; ol atelier overs exshotahanetenets Beyrl Walkly 
PU CONIE SE. cieicateeiote pice cielo eo ola stern alias ele si efale shores stake rams Janet Morrison 


Scene 1—The Pump Room at Wildbad in 1737. 2—Audience Room 
in Suss’s House in Stuttgart. 3—Ballroom in Suss’s House. 4— 
Keep of Suss’s Castle in the Forest of Hirsau. 5—Throne Room in 
the Ducal Castle of Ludwigsburg. : 

Staged by Reginald Denham. 


Josef-Suss Oppenheimer, doing Karl Alexander a good turn at 
the gaming tables in the pump room at Wildbad, is later rewarded 
with the confidence of his patron when Karl Alexander becomes 
Duke of Wurtemberg. As a member of the Duke’s cabinet Josef- 
Suss is instrumental in bringing to his boudoir the daughter of 
Councillor Weissensee. The Councillor, in revenge, leads the 
Duke to the forest castle in which Suss has hidden his own daugh- 
ter, the beautiful Naemi. Naemi, attacked by the Duke, falls to 
her death from the walls of the keep, and Josef-Suss, to be 
avenged, foments an uprising of the citizens against his amorous 
patron, going gratefully to his ovn death later. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH 
(24 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Ashley Miller and Hyman Adler. 
Produced by Hyman Adler at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, 
New York, January 20, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 






Nancy MS UNIM1ers syeteusteiere stoners) eieln’ o/c’ eke) sous) oioletala elstevetaysietinon ..Ann Thomas 
Horace; Bronson (HOG) oi tetpeicistcieleslalcisietsdeigisieieietotsiels William Lovejoy 
Aunt sjoanna, GMras J eriaiyai i cacewe hoe speaiie +l aie Helene Mitchel 
Stephen Adams iojsye ciate) <ieloinis)velolews ole Aualelotatstoleletoleiel«(eisis Harold De Bray 
Geraldine........ pe tegen (oe teraie sal pitsia avorsoheteeNoterevenete sistoneie Evelyn Adler 
WialdenteAmes iccusactecs « Gad. die kicte mids catatdetamiete + a Walter Pearson 
DESIFeNA Camtste pice can bis O'ipineieimieucubasia serie mice) eee Alma Merrick 
NWaderbloeles Chatty) srevsictisciertesetetetere le eiacstetetenelenetereteretetaie Frank Johnson 
(ee Cc adboch.o ae ODO Mee enbd ton ooo poe Lottie Salisbury 
Lsttih7s ap eono Satan DU UO OROO CBRE Sam TbO CD ODCON OE St James Jackson 
Tommy siete .Jerome Samuelson 
PZOES erovalaieteie oielie io taiekerove eye iehevel's ite vetateloset eels oYetetenetaeh cretele ete tone Lois Michel 


1S {ole A) Pp eIS eu OIC ODE. AOR IO OCI OGen CO KD ORELIOT Bobbie Del Rio 
Acts I, II and III.—The Home of Professor Adams, an Educator 

of Importance Who Lives in a Small New England College Town. 
Staged by Hyman Adler. 


Desire Adams, a victim of the sex curiosity of her college set, 
gives herself to Horace Bronson following a wild petting party in 
her own home. Her father, a college professor, discovers his 
daughter’s lapse of morals, is properly horrified but paternally 
loyal. He is prepared to quit the school and the community to 
still the scandal, when Desire decides to marry the young man. 


THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER 


(25 performances) 


A musical comedy by Rudolph Bernaur and Leopold Jacks, 
adapted by Stanilaus Stange; music by Oscar Straus. Revived 
by the Jolson’s Theatre Musical Comedy Company at the Jolson 
Theatre, New York, January 27, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Nadina Popoff......-sseccecssccccccsesvecsssccers Alice Mackenzie 
PAUrelia WE ODO wie cicieiole wlete orecnlelaly gtelatlolelere stare ielaicietens) crater Vera Ross 
Mila scltayegs ais cieyase i ...Vivian Hart 







Miettenant We Umer fs sor cwve coe sebiocteminarsseehearcineltts Charles Purcell 
CaptaimiMagsalt omy 3s10s 101. aries olevetse slelalalsteiehelereletersle William C. Gordon 
GB oth Ue heh ants AA eh aan rae EME Ad PMS. Ky icLONRGiS, GR Frances Baviello 
Ste pha State steistele suoisteks alee ievetoeieterste/a; CeeereclateMe erctemiene eichs Wee Griffin 


Colonel Kasimit gP Op Of. wiererclai=\-lsigi¥ sisi eie)nieieieleialele lele John Dunsmure 
Major Alexius) Spiridoit ew sctateie viciew tlele ceismisenin eat Roy Cropper 
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Act I.—Nadina’s Boudoir in Popoff’s House, in a Small Town Near 
the Dragoman Pass, Bulgaria. 1885. Acts II and III.—Courtyard, 
Gardens and Exterior of Popoff’s House. 

Staged by Milton Aborn. 


The musical version of Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” 
last sung in New York in December, 1921, at the Century Thea- 
tre, with Donald Brian and Testa Kosta in the chief réles. 


THE WOMEN HAVE THEIR WAY 


(25 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Serafin and Joaquin Quintero, 
adapted by Harley and Helen Granville-Barker. Produced at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, January 27, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


DY at eee AACS CO lar. o 6 a, 0 2'-0 0.0.9" en csar sinh vad oka te ucuaio elaler aire Egon Brecher 
PO AIREP EAR caer ote eo erclS ode avst are «sh atie se evdgaiere ae OE Siete RpreUE ES Oe eee Mary Ward 
Te IGpi yy ave Fel) 9 TORIC GC OO DO OO Clatn so Saat OO Donald Cameron 
DURES. AB AR ARTS NO IEE ER ESI PSII IES OPS Paula Miller 
Ron chek! Hee suismp isis orem \-iem tee sits } RRA Sorc Leona Roberts 
MG AIA T ae tesa a chalaie wl oie yoiais: <vosers 0 ss sitts lelloee Jo score ene J. Edward Bromberg 
Beas Pee tetera tera vete ie celove (oye iaieie's (s:c. 2.0. 9-5 feist aus cuore aceasieve avai scsteter ae Ria Mooney 
RASA hate euree syeretarsite ones ctaletoneletsracle is, gtaveveralouerae Paauen Josephine Hutchinson 
pais TE 4 ab oa eee ae OOOm maar Corso oo OO Ob ona 4 Robert Ross 
GAAS C CTE AAEM Bio 56 ia eiciais sess © Wisin tere 2 9's bo uiBe ie Teor Merle Maddern 
PSAADSE Ned OSS olan ctenesabohateliera¥e) s\oleiors oleiere orale letebatat chalet Eva Le Gallienne 
PpEH IN CRI Tea tote rok, Sebo evereaveoye te tole ha:tane rarere! avelorahetal osarchelterphelencyete Sayre Crawley 
Bogs tart ope ees AE. Gra ll coeaie e te yona ts fo rors vareitchoys totonse¥etehoeteretckats Elizabeth Shelly 
SAC EtSE AS EMSAM SADEOILO sca) «in 00 9 o'e'6) sco.e 6.5 wahoo fale elec reins Walter Beck 


Acts I, II and IJI.—The Home of Don Julian, a Priest of a Small 
Town in Andalusia. 


Preceded by— 
THE OPEN DOOR 


By ALFRED SUTRO 


Cast of characters— 


Sas, Geotitey (CLansert oi 0.6 aista «210i eal © ajeiie ainisieiaxe sei Donald Cameron 
Mays On OF NIIStET a nyo) fala: cals ote oleia la etal alslelela tls Pel veel Eva Le Gallienne 

Scene—The Drawing-Room of Lord Torminster’s Cottage by the 
NS) 


ea 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


Adolfo Adalid, a handsome young lawyer of Madrid, has busi- 
ness which keeps him for a few days in a small town in Andalusia. 
Here, where the women outnumber the men five to one, getting a 
husband is a serious business. Looking upon Adolfo and finding 
him fair, the women of the village determine that he shall marry 
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their chief beauty, Juanita La Rosa. Thereafter Adolfo finds 
himself being tricked or forced into frequent contacts with Juanita, 
which he resents. Yet, when Pepe Lora grows jealous, and Dona 
Belen, Juanita’s guardian, grows suspicious of Adolfo’s attentions 
to her ward and would send him away, Adolfo discovers that he 
is in love and doesn’t want to leave. Which is as the women 
planned it. ... ‘The Open Door” is an old-time one-acter 
written by Alfred Sutro in which Lady Torminster steals down- 
stairs to talk things out with Sir Geoffrey Transom, who loves her, 
the wife of his best friend. They leave the door open as a sop 
to convention. 


SARI 


(15 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts by Julius Wilhelm and Fritz 
Greenbaum, English adaptation by C. S. Cushing and E. P. 


Heath; music by Emmerich Kalman. Produced by Eugene 
Endrey at the Liberty Theatre, New York, January 29, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Pali GRaczijetewlete ons ¢ sisi viele a ss oes ee sie tiewisaies esis a oe Boyd Marshall 
PAO TIMR AGT avevaveterere ta oie ars leraieueyele n oreveheutele sane Comin acieioke J. Humbird Duffy 
SALI MR ac Zetpaa eee uses (ave ia cys eudlerele wove tapsre eilans ratolaiel sesuseleue nee relate meaners Mitzi 
FOU GYR AC Tia on ofa ose 1a ae Wiehe Jerenaie lslis wildaeneyeiia 4 State wieitns waeyaier weer Gloria Frey 
fors USOKECE ere iay siawinie sieve nie srarexercheroiceetateieeie e iereieie sine David D. Morris 
whiSkaw Melcetertas ecissovstolet> arensverone ronete otro voteretererelsvet overs Marybeth Conoly 
Gaston (Count: [Drimi))ecckrscce oss s)ars erence eisisioie sc ois scree cists Jack Squires 
(CmiPibe, samo deosoacoscanocnboduouan deadooducsonacn Bernard Jukes 
Count Estra gon xe ccs a eels orctoretoctevcieler releisievesieleve es Eduardo Ciannelli 
WPUGT TC igierecis te vapece fection 05+ oes ooeraLe rela ia ters tacos etetenets, seekers ove wie aioe Pat Clayton 


ct I.—Courtyard of Pali Racz’s Home in Lorinczfalva, Hungary. 
Act II.—Paris Home of Count Irini. 
Staged by Mitzi Hajos; dances by Albertina Rasch. 


“Sari” was first produced by Henry W. Savage at the Liberty 
Theatre, New York, the same theatre in which it was revived, in 
January, 1916. The cast then included, in addition to Mitzi, Van 
Renssalear Wheeler, Blanche Duffield, J. Humbird Duffy and 
Harry Davenport. 


RECAPTURE 
(24 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Preston Sturges. Produced by A. H. 
Woods at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, January 29, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


RAT Gis Seti rites, ROBEY crete cxete raterereieter svchcialctars @ sieve 6 ovoanieve Cecelia Loftus 
Rev. Outerbridge SMole....cts cicleses.occvteclowec eet. Hugh Sinclair 
MONSIEUT A REMY «asi siete soe toe Soe wes Gustave Rolland 
Ciwendolieres Williams. .)serc vce sictainic cioinins Seenieen Glenda Farrell 
DAGNSIEUTO HAClWEISS., oa ccd s akicrceess bs es aale idea a stele .P, oseph Roeder 
PAU SUGTC RMI lost a olen soe Gite nee oe re hie pets .. Meyer Berenson 
SPOR Ay Ce MATES vc: o,5/01sl ce noe eaves ohne on Melvyn Douglas 
Patweias Lulliver’ Browne... cocteee cies oe clei atiel die oes Ann Andrews 
Capt bubert Reynolds, DSO. aces wowtecn sinus wane Stuart Casey 
MadamenPISkACKE <.0c2 s.ssles ce cia wise t areTome ate als nieve ona eae Louza Riane 


Acts I and III.—Lobby of the Bellevue-Superbe-Palace Hotel, at 
Vichy, France. Act II.—Bedchamber of the Villa Lune de Miel. 
Staged by Don Mullaly. 


The Henry C. Martins meet, five years after their divorce, at 
a hotel in Vichy. Mr. Browne is there with a week-end friend, 
the former chorus beauty, Gwendoliere Williams, and the former 
Mrs. Browne (Patricia Tulliver Browne) is traveling with Capt. 
Hubert Reynolds, whom she expects shortly to marry. Henry 
Martin, at sight of his former wife, feels all his old love for 
her revived and insistently proposes that they run away to the 
nearby villa in which they spent their honeymoon and there try 
to recapture the careless rapture of their first love. The adventure 
proves successful so far as Mr. Browne is concerned, but Mrs. 
Browne knows that she will never love Henry again. At the 
earnest pleading of the chorus girl, who really loves him, Mrs. 
Browne agrees to try and go through with a remarriage for Henry’s 
happiness, but that day she steps into an uncertain elevator in 
the hotel, which crashes to the basement and she is killed. 


GEN. JOHN REGAN 


(30 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by George A. Birmingham (Canon 
Hannay). Produced at the Irish Theatre, New York, January 
29, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


A GLAC Ae ee Ptr en0 (4.csws6sisys)019.8)2, dpe) saeleXolsiaiete) sieigie¥e John F. Clearman 
GUtis, it rg Blond CROP Ok RD ORIEL ETI DODO gO nt OU ouTOne George Riddell 
Wedary: eB Men araiacisrs seas ise) «6pet n= aie less eisiaia areal sfeialetelaier sia ls aire Nelly Neil 
Meret om Cole ere aidsts «.s\e: cistshe giclee a= pasta inter ste siete, «lolsvarere Francis Kennelly 
Constable (Moriarty... <\-.o 1s «ow ele cial» #410 'r 0la)o visheleieiels George Mitchem 
Aid bete Pal rbt je Gio) Mra} ror toy OOO ED OLE GIN SOMA a OOe Walter Murphy 
TY ey edo 08 Sa OOOO IRONS CISCO) OO dire A A. Trevor Bland 
Dea AChtS iO GLA st c.ciealercie cus ete 7 eivaioiels alse olerete/o.sie 616 Herbert Ranson 
IMGT CORTE o AAC OCIS GO Cn EO ny OBIS COs aor Nid arian e Anne Mitchell 
MASPECLOLM GLEE cies cel 6 ple divie’s sree iol shes Ulanet soles e(epets\> s 016 James Metcalfe 
Miran DeConreyar ai.c 5 ests sinter siege ye te Seid Ble anue's\ syelsiviaiere Eileen Burns 


PW ather sm MECOLrimack |. ele ale ess distestels o/visioie sis viste e a'e cle a'sie/ele Jess Sidney 
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Tromug Kerrigan steleieisuel etolaseisistetelsiousieisicteys ce eiee ete teta aarres Bernard a 
Lord Alfred Blakcenme yicictvatets ekeleta’s ev cloiorctole crsralcteteteyetaeiatare W. M. Bellis 
Acts I and III. a The Market Square of Ballymoy. Act II.—-Cof- 
fee Room of Doyle’s Hotel. 
Staged by Joseph Augustus Keough. 


Horace Billing, a forward young American from South Bend, 
Ind., determines to stir up the sleepy town of Ballymoy, Ireland, 
in which a stalled motor has stranded him. As a start he an- 
nounces to the simple-minded natives that he has come to see 
that proper honor is done one Gen. John Regan, hero of Bolivia, 
who was born in Ballymoy. Where is the statue of Gen. Regan? 
There being no Gen. Regan, there is quite reasonably no statue, 
but the Ballymoy citizens, led by Dr. Lucius O’Grady, decide that 
there should be. Therefore they immediately start a fund to 
provide a statue. With this they purchase a stone carving from 
a friendly mortician and arrange an elaborate unveiling program, 
when they discover that there is no Gen. Regan. True, there 
isn’t, admits Dr. O’Grady, but there may be. Which pleases 
Billing so much that he gives the town $25,000 for a new pier. 


MANY A SLIP 


(56 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Edith Fitzgerald and Robert Riskin. 
Produced by Lew Cantor at the Little Theatre, New York, 
February 3, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


PALSY MC OSCEN sustescleceie: oo shore veioisieleisjeraleme teteie tease avausbeynve vere Sylvia Sidney 
pea wEC OStEM <tpcfesavcussere o/s ancreterseeoletere eieta ceamrepciereneie alctsia eeier nite Tom Brown 
SIT iCI Vins «to eee ay aloe) bo tapenes # pei one tere eustereueveds lormeeureh weiare wiles Maude Eburne 
Mirmatly? (COSUEL vaicsie.srene oteustoiocstevs aysnetenete sciereisierere e sisteinerans Dorothy Sands 
Ferry) Brooks adses s/c epe cle ere eisloe oaths shoe a eis Douglass Montgomery 
Wiillia mas Go ster werane oy eueiotsievenctolster sede leneleorstersfenevetetel ey ales Malcolm Duncan 
S Fart HPCE iets ote chert dots ol Ms the -< hensive ee tedls eteticie rene rats Elisha Cook, Jr. 


Act I—Home of William Coster in Boston. Act II.—Living Room 
in the Home of Patsy and Jerry. Act III.—The Apartment of Stan- 
ley Price. 

Staged by Robert Riskin. 


Jerry Brooks and Patsy Coster, loving each other in a Green- 
wich Village apartment, agree that, as Jerry insists, marriage is 
all wrong and a sure death to love. But after a time Patsy de- 
cides that she wants to be married and confesses her situation to 
her flighty mother, Emily Coster. Emily, being experienced and 
shrewd, leads Jerry to believe that he is about to become a father, 
and, being an honorable young man, he insists on marrying Patsy. 
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They are married, but when Jerry discovers the deception he 
runs away. He is brought back, first by his own desire and 
second by Patsy’s confession that this time the baby rumor is 
true. 


REBOUND 


(114 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Donald Ogden Stewart. Produced 
by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Ries Grawlord’s qc cws sep sis) SW Cs deste owoteeets cole oss Corinne Ross 
Ai yAMANUACLETSON Seis ss creas s.c'ete s/t saya ale Seis elena George MacQuarrie 
INU aatetalaetay oraheyer aisle) oieieieie <ise* eee) sie. gudl'g aval sue sual ehetaia ol ataienie ole nte Anne Lubow 
Les Crawford. Donald Ogden Stewart 
Sara Jaffrey.... ...Hope Williams 
rile bette Aled ater si \oroisysfo's ss icux eyes So Pie te Earlene ieee ret onn Cook 
pics Coles. . ; 

vie Lawrence. ; 
BU oho Bute d an dss 25 ew 5 SOCIO OD COLA PRB oD EROS Cine ne SD Ada Potter 
IPREELC shee sie ...Pierre D’Ennery 
Bless crectetaict ate -Edward La Roche 
lenitryg Valerey sce atc re ool oss (o's (slore"alisa ciel 0 euvinlateie fovakeMetaree tats Walter Walker 

Acts I and III.—Dining Room in the Country Home of Les and 
Liz Crawford, Near New York. Act II.—Living Room of a Hotel 
Suite in Paris. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 









See page 343, 
DISHONORED LADY 


(127 performances) 


Drama by Margaret Ayer Barnes and Edward Sheldon. Pro- 
duced by Gilbert Miller and Guthrie McClintic at the Empire 
Theatre, New York, February 4, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Madeleine CAEN > 2 occtts cio srlere cts a'elplevs Gioleln 6 aisieters Katharine Cornell 
Marquess of Farnborough......02.ccescvcvevece rere Francis Lister 
Lawrence Brennan.... ....Paul Harvey 
Jose Moreno....... ‘Fortunio Bonanova 
Richard Wadsworth ..Harvey Stephens 
Rufus Cary.... ..Fred L. Tiden 
Rosie Melek; a ..Ruth Fallows 












Teen rae neem aot bate Soret atetete aa ..Brenda Dahlen 
Sims. . FAL OTIC EOD See OAC Lewis A. Sealy 
Riley. Soe ODE PORE C OM OLE nee Cuchi ae Edwin Morse 
CR Oren oN ae Me Ae eTe a Seneca lute hai le 'aigharsunictatareleratanocteraints Jimmy Daniels 


Act I.—Scene 1—Living Room of Jose Moreno’s Apartment on 
West 49th Street, New York City. _2—Library of Rufus Cary’s 
House on Washington Square. Act TI.—Scene 1—Mr. Cary’s Li- 
brary. 2—Moreno’s Living Room. Act III.—Mr. Cary’s Library. 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 
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Madeleine Cary, neurotic and restless, is periodically drawn 
toward men. Having met Jose Moreno, an Argentinian cabaret 
artist, in Paris, she calls on him at his apartment, when she hears 
he is in New York and stays the night. Six months later Made- 
leine is desperately in love with Lord Farnborough, but Jose 
Moreno refuses to release her from her technical obligation to 
him. Thereupon Madeleine poisons Jose, is charged with the 
crime, tried and acquitted. Her men folk, including her father, 
after standing by her through the trial and perjuring themselves 
in her defense, thereafter quit her precipitately and Madeleine 
is left unhappily free and deserted. 


THE BOUNDARY LINE 


(37 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Dana Burnet. Produced by A. L. 
Jones and Morris Green at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New 
York, February 5, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


(Dionotheaw Hen Way. oc.cis .cs.ais1 4 018 efeteis oie eve siclenare soe Katherine Alexander 
Nar rare amcatSOIMG elec) sic eltrcrciaers wuclersucltetsteiaie creel e aye Winifred Lenihan 
PAM aiae HOmwalivusneveteimtete; steteeszsltets atenetstaitel er alssetoushene ter sfeneinis/aLekena tsi Otto Kruger 
Sarena aeraven star okevai sie selva i elsieuaheScinne’ si bok acs ease Rete ave\ svaks ve reeks ts Doris Sanger 
FMD ERGs ietcrete-orelen.cleiere a bisre, she cree cere We sy smiclava eis eaters ceca s Lew Payton 
CT EO TSGS 6.0. Gd DOnRGe 240 GAR Senne cm tio eloe Gon hlokidhmnce Marie Simpson 
CIS§ A EL OLPOM ctrrsys.cteisters  atsrs ne: ote ais ererey repel seers siekaialevaleie alate John T. Doyle 
WTI ELOG SERS. « sie etalon ciolaretons misueusieerovere eisterteveisie Volare etait avats Miriam Sears 
PPOLQGI SLULOISS sroia's ateiets exehots ctete tetoteretopetetsto rete ieiststel es Charles Trowbridge 
GOT SEMEL OMG Cys ere ve sistas cae ora avate alalere ietaieevenerele-srsieeloter John Butler 
ROS CIE MV Aine Morse. «4 alstcishensis © sielersvel sislelersieier ovate) silousyie sis Houston Richards 
SATAN Va rotet at pees oy oes Sot Nh wie s0, Fletstar's/ cate anevae clensiene eretosvevetetehs B. E. Blanchard 


Acts I and III.—Living Room of the Fenway Home Near Blue- 
fields, N. Y. Act II.—Meadow. 
Staged by Dana Burnet and Morris Green. 


Allan Fenway, idealist poet, has gone cheap magazine and 
saved enough money to buy a place in suburban New York, at 
the insistence of his practical wife, Dorothea. Having acquired 
the place, Dorothea insists that it shall be fenced in, even though 
the fence will cut off a neighbor’s right of way to a brook. Allan, 
who believes that all boundaries, physical or spiritual, are crip- 
pling to the spirit, opposes the fence, but Dorothea wins. As a 
result of a court action refusing an injunction to the irate neigh- 
bor, the fence is built, the neighbor is prepared to go into a shot- 
gun protest, suffers a stroke of apoplexy and dies. Allan, de- 
feated and unhappy, takes to the road with a company of passing 
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campers. Dorothea takes on the sympathetic and somewhat 
amorous attorney who fought her fence case in court. 


OUT OF A BLUE SKY 


(17 performances) 


A comedy in three acts adapted by Leslie Howard from the 
German of Hans Chlumberg. Produced by Tom Van Dycke at 
the Booth Theatre, New York, February 8, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
ON THE STAGE 


IDS a/e GE SG Boe na eeen CobGo AAG DUOHOS Io6bOUC Otis Sheridan 
PRTC EF ACTA ICs ws yryat a pei ote w Srere ©. Se etole. oie sanenevtraichonsielaraere ls tte. ous Earl Redding 
fare mM MANADED tras ic icre aicie's cis nie cst tiocaeteem ieee aes Tammany Young 
OUETE CI ea steietn sonia ciniavels\ s ctaleie civ ote eisie siete ey cimeeteioecetave, eretael clas Willa Grey 
Sage DIPECHO Ls oie, sisis.s aie. af 'elais' ace eloiaio Saga ahs syelevereiereleve Gregory Ratoff 
Sat RCAC OE Sic 2 slevaptere tn cane erste aa dias ols, States wont is William Gareaa 
PUG reborn tel oes valet oi «she sto: 0 si 2)/esayninse sie/eici=.efeieis/ostareereiceie ¢ Oe Martin Noble 
aoe ete eee beats ote loo elie ve moe ctcre's Givicle eine wialetie care oie stile Ben Kamsler 
de T Ey crs CICS Se CRED PI Ie Bos ACER eho AIRC A CMA HOA Stanley Wood 
IN THE AUDIENCE 
Dee Priedrich Neumann . 66% ciclaciiawiaiee selsciectetes sates Reginald Owen 
Gabriela, We gaia m0 i ¢,steelare aie atousre'lewishalelavereveiseceutee Katherine Wilson 
Ae OR crea ae peters ate are Pieaie es 8) faa cise Seal sien theneharoueraretevatete Warren William 
WESSIC AM VV CNGELOUR YE ccc ero sles. 00) eielele on apse s.njelare eye wereuarere Eleanor Terry 
SOTA GAS Oo apetie chats) 215) or oe c013arepaipiovd gouges ole. « viereievsisist sca Tanya Amazar 
JMESENTG Sa (Sareea svol LARA eR OLA ae San CA OminOOer William Haskell 
MT LTO LETRA CT MEAs cre votle Vale onalta fo 7a os sks enansea7s.e%ahalohajchalenes oucterocer ele Lee Crowe 
EATS MSP SCEALOLS elev te 51: spodape io wie selagais wish eashape’’s Stefan Sic.016%0 J. Gibbs Penrose 
AL eeparehctatetovete ctaie ere Mah syaranlels clea oie Sate tle lelt eval a's efduh orate Joan Graham 


The Action Tac Place at the Stadttheatre in Vienna. 
Staged by Leslie Howard. 


The Stage Director of the Stadttheatre in Vienna finds himself 
after his audience has gathered with neither company nor play. 
He recruits a company by calling for volunteers from the audi- 
ence and they make up a play as they go along. It happens that 
the man who insists on playing the lover (Paul Rana) is really 
in love with the lady (Gabriela Neumann) who plays the wife. 
They therefore carry on their affair under the very nose of the 
lady’s husband (Dr. Neumann) to the end of the play. 


IT’S A GRAND LIFE 


(25 performances) 


A comedy by Hatcher Hughes and Alan Williams. Produced 
by A. L. Erlanger and George C. Tyler at the Cort Theatre, New 
York, February 10, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


Avistin Eysere cha. Hevsie & 2. Ne wlerare avele als Rasta eters vee cess Cyril Scott 
Belem CT yLEE sore «tei s eves 015 (are Store: o) are eve stat orerevel slietey elistate orefatele’s Mrs. Fiske 
Vente Dy ler veveteverelelctaleieratoleletoioiciel elelelet elet eloteteraetere erste Leona Beutelle 
Winkrta gids a SeehaagouadodEdoT. dA Oncccgancodasscad Andrew Lawlor, ES 
Doc! | Burdettess aici asc c.ctee ciciels sale clears aicielere Raymond_ Van _ Sickle 
Nikolas Vani wD yleascierers cic.cnc cidiaevssete.« eevevare pia Steeipie sieis.ois Gene Gowing 
Na jOreRICKArG) Dale stcicreietoreletelelelerele efetete otetereieidietctsiniete seats Robert Barrat 
Mercedesi Dale. s.o2) ae «storia aise cicla de eieleitiat > okemeteratecstere Germaine Giroux 
Wialiciat Sierras teins eles siarcres we avtievesieera eaten eietertres Virginia Venable 
DIES MOF atl ale ayals stoic toratenere sepecs' askcla etoraroeraiaiciometereheeeteiot William Lorenz 
Reporter on the New York Times...........-.+- C. W. Van Voorhis 
Reporter on (a) Tabloids ees. << ciene.ciei- «ie ecsusie teaialsceiele’= Walter Kinsella 
EF GSCPL SA tain. re Rtcate vei gteet kc tar tetcte otek ies is bal afopetetersreterenerape anes Edward Powell 
FA Drained IN uUrse. ere aiaretletUastets eleis) ote sia ieie olclsieteionare re miata Elsie Keene 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of the Tylers’ Park Avenue 
Apartment. 


Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


Helen Tyler holds her Park Avenue home together by ignoring 
the moral lapses of its members. She refuses to divorce her hus- 
band, Austin, even though he has long maintained a collection 
of mistresses. She shuts her eyes to her daughter’s affair with a 
married man and accepts as her son’s wife the chorus girl he 
marries, even though she knows the girl had formerly been one 
of Mr. Tyler’s favorites. Her final sacrifice is to permit another 
of her husband’s attachments to have her baby in the Tyler home. 


RITZY 


(32 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Viva Tattersall and Sidney Toler. 
Produced by L. Lawrence Weber at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, February 10, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


SES hepa RSMTTAE LA raya ey ale,-a'e .e ate ois «afer eyovoi sveneveteisner st (olaters fe aiernielare Mr. Truex 
INARCY: VS OAM o oyoje a ratsieieic-s oyveicisetcivvare re ete wis) aie! efemerens eisierei cis Miss Hopkins 
TEAMS iA polars oercve ciel ancveletecharatal Stakes alehalers Voyeretere ia sie Katharine Renwick 
IM, Ca DOO Sis rale weld is ener deyeceis aun op ee baros Were eats eee eds J. H. Brewer 
Wottellay McKenzient cists t cine welts e maraeee oe. Josephine Evans 
Ma tsdies Nin Gt1e Y= aie \sfolelera s Siete tye Stehavele Bioko epaietenelalstate a) ehevereeie le Effie Afton 
gear IMIG OMEY<ra.cic,5:6 oasis are lace siete lehe, of cuotolel sfelaonemetirs oisiciere ietets John Junior 
Ghariew McKenzie sieresorers tere ater tee aievalerevalovelsyerevetavels/afevele tats Sydney Riggs 


_ Acts I, II and I1l.—One Room and Bath at the Georgian Hotel 
in New York City. The Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
Staged by Sidney Toler. 


The Edgar Smiths think they have inherited $200,000 when 
Mrs. Smith’s Uncle Peter dies in Mexico. Edgar immediately 
gives up his job and Mrs. Edgar gives away all her clothes. They 
give a party in celebration of their good fortune and then walk 
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out on their guests when they are invited to a snooty society 
couple’s apartment for cocktails. The report of Uncle Peter’s 
fortune proves fictitious and the Smiths sink quickly back to 
normal, but are cheered in the end when Edgar gets his job back 
at more than double his former salary. 


RIPPLES 


(55 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by William Anthony McGuire; 
music by Oscar Levant and Albert Sirmay; lyrics by Irving 
Ceasar and Graham John. Produced by Charles Dillingham at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, February 11, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


iermarm) Datchers cls «<0 2.0 s-0.0.6:0's pia isles s vere sien irae Arthur Cunningham 
VGH Ia erent ete stat ev aN esol aloha] sis) sie /ave os roel sieloieieversloreroneravern William Kerschell 
Malcolm Pairman 252.6 5.2500. ccs eccrine sein es ctsn ec Edward Allen 
USGyOCE: np ooo ecanons ogeGee JOH NO AOC Sendodbaendnnds Dorothy Stone 
Richard Willoughby... (<2. tei ceweevemresscwnsecess Charles Collins 
DET MINN HILT SIV oo lelnseinieidte, oes aie wie tever sloliaceisegeuerolareieie Mrs. Fred Stone 
SS Dyer oe ato axon lo ape Vem my sib fo Svallsious loysinvs) oid cdoresa.e sarepaseiet vores Fred Stone 
a WVistlode Dyce. 0:e'e.s wie os 4/sie.s-cyove aerate e,nis sis isievsleraie on Paula Stone 
Wohape MISHA Yc creievele viele #1 0:2: 0Veierh ni0\e eleis)a)sinle'sie 6,00) s)a)s Andrew Tombes 
ae DMAr PIII hes = 41s 'ei0'6ie cle > vip.e\sieio.+oisisin« wlvie.vie oi elceie Kathryn Hereford 

iste J OLE RISD UT Y Wale ola\eiete s\0)eis ove. e eco dare wlleueiate oie aioe Althea Heinly 
Warporal Wi seks Stetina ors ws joi iisn.oisisloss steh-peisaiee evs stopery Eddie Foy, Jr. 
SLALOM OMID OT crovslaretele ste steve crsie, 1a) sia) sialeiss e\ejeysie sialsieteye J. Marshall Smith 
SEALE ME LOOPED stevatniols oreo oe) 20"e oye oe\s\elsiotor shore ove ane ptexe inves Dwight Snyder 
Slate LE LOOPER sista coretsleleicie (a etcie-sis ater ece.elereie eis shelslerisisieiemiee Ray Johnson 
SUES “MiG os me OR ODO DO REBOOr OC AGorb orp 100 Gbaos Del Porter 
er gmeatien BAWINCT ots a cic irl cle vies p.0'alaiaun aia 0) dcte s eisuatelelerereie ore Charles Mast 
“ede Steckitige si reciscuce sais eiezselels)skokelolazeicheysteutepateretete raters Pearl Hight 
Perret eet eet siaia scainitaie aie aisic\s slocere sicis sicisreisie/evaia Millicent Bancroft 
Little Se eS HE Eee aie assy, o's e./ele) 5, =) s/o anesdiore eatery eleraterauoiereus Paul Paulus 
Re aNitHOD OT Tet tas forse nis 2 sieisrs. cele'as, salacs, om) ols) eia/o myaraelehe Colonel Casper 

Act I.—Scene 1—The Van Winkle Inn in the Catskills. 2—Out- 
side the Inn. 3—Cottages of Rip and the Sterlings. 4—Catskills at 


Sunrise. 5—Exterior of the Headquarters of State Troopers. 6— 
Colonial Room in Mrs. Willoughby’s Country House. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Woodland on the Willoughby Estate. 2—Tree in Sleepy 
Hollow. 3—Interior of the Headquarters of State Troopers. 4— 
Ballroom of the Willoughby Residence. 

Staged by William Anthony McGuire; dances by William Holbrook. 


Rip Van Winkle, great-great-grandson of the original Rip, is as 
big a liar and as steady a drinker as his famous ancestor. He 
drinks himself to sleep in the Catskills and awakes to find him- 
self surrounded by dwarfs. They turn out to be bootleggers, 
hired for size to fool the state troopers. Ripples, Rip’s daughter, 
thinks she loves Trooper Sterling, but finds out it is the rich 
Richard Willoughby who holds her heart. 
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NINE-FIFTEEN REVUE 


(7 performances) 
Tunes and comedy sketches selected from the works of twenty 
composers and writers. Produced by Ruth Selwyn at the George 
M. Cohan Theatre, New York, February 11, 1930. 


Principals engaged— 


Van Lowe Paul Kelly 

Helen Gray Oscar Ragland 

Mary Murray Earl Oxford 

Michael Tripp Margaret Merle 

Diane Ellis Fred Keating 

Wally Crisham Michon Bros. 

Gracella and Theodore Lynne Dore 

Harry McNaughton Charles Lawrence 

Frances Shelley Nan Blackstone 

Lovey Girls Don Voorhees and His Orchestra. 


Staged by Alexander Leftwich; dances by Busby Berkeley and 
Leon Leonidoff. 


JOSEPH 


(13 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Bertram Bloch. Produced by John 
Golden at the Liberty Theatre, New York, February 12, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Potipliaressirise ecsiesiseiaineices Kcobinndbodduadsod Ferdinand Gottschalk 
INELUSh aerate eretelonatsie ote aloheca hints ololieders ictsfisleretelstohctet teiciateNelaretatoinione Ara Gerald 
PPTLALAO Le tine Wictere lela eiovace.scaiaiel cereale rokeiarechetchetsl alot alerete Douglas Dumbrille 
PHaraoh7s Guat dies. iciclerctelevere vel avec chattel stetekeiel sleiehavers Michael Markham 
IRESTS Sa gab DODOON GODS COO ORGS 6 HOD OO CUD OODO UGS. Catherine Cooper 
ase R sishakete Nolo. sl sejereisvere seis) sve ecete er nieincatciselste etetoielsial aiercue Sidney Murray 

IT St GUAT syeie aie sions Mae cuore cveceloletncls ae ieteintcte ee a Nernie transis George Ertell 
Second! Guard a. isis ccc ose’: cules ot scp sie rere oisieee eee Thomas Lewis 
AMS lave? Dealer csiercterts « cictsis ctsnomeeraere rerapereeiontre +s H. H. McCullum 
oer ale otsieletaiesa eleypia's elses eTerene steiete le foreietomnlorete eles cieretsvaic fel George Jessel 

GLOFAN Gis sitts ci gia 0 acreivialetelsradinnie om ererevereitisiateds levels aeration, Ann Teeman 
Asa OLE S la vewrswis 24 ois sraicievrstereinteminetn ere stereteteraiene stern Harold Hartzell 
SLAVE Girt Merereiwrs even ciareresertersielata sia choreneteteteitteescoterere rors Lois Hazzard 
PAshtalO ol tte tevess reo oo iste isl ufete te srajonayateversyojsleieiareye alate clare Curtis Jenkins 
Birste Jaslene evs cisieiitie s os 6 suv sins +i eueleloleleierels ioleseleiel oVolsio)~ Julian Noa 
Second “Vasleneec cis srs case ove wre lelavele-oeee eisuetenamerere ate cualerereiers Robert Burton 
PHISOMES UPeruntEN Gent’ ais cirie'e overs eicieeyesialeaiaisiehere elerels Selden Bennett 
IO es Baker oh cic ars arece evoueeraita eee sh eereeleteine ecient: semen Tom Post 
King’s Butler...... alesis arb delacaiawe aslere tis eetets SOC AOMT ae. Ted Athey 
APE TISONE OIA VE © nave aia reiores pias eis coaolehere eeate er ote mies Lackaye Grant 
Palace Guard st\. vate cicccislets eee aes cle ele eae iealelebicle Michael Markham 
ASICaat ais IPCCIUEY ts RS Ap eare Ato Smee ron 6 70.0 tS bid cae c John Cameron 


Act I.—Potiphar’s Garden. Act I].—Scene 1—The Garden. 2— 
Prison Cell. Act III.—Scene 1—The Cell. 2—An Ante-Room in 
Pharaoh’s Palace. 

Staged by George S. Kaufman. 
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A freely modernized version of the Biblical story in which 
Joseph, sold into slavery, organizes Potiphar’s slaves and is made 
his head man. When he is sought by the amorous Mrs. Potiphar 
and spurns the lady’s offer, she denounces him as her would-be 
seducer. Thrown into prison’ preparatory to being hung Joseph 
shows his jailer how he can turn a handsome profit by organizing 
his prisoners into a work gang and irrigating the land. Called 
finally to interpret Pharaoh’s dream, Joseph is given his liberty 
and wide powers. 


* TOPAZE 
(141 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Marcel Pagnol, adapted by Benn W. 
Levy. Produced by Lee Shubert at the Music Box, New York, 
February 12, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 













{USES 6 8 oe COOL UE DSO DOO OOO BOE n ae Oe GCC oe Ost cos Frank Morgan 
Ernestine Muche -Mildred Mitchell 
Maree). Siac ...-Hubert Druce 
deh ear ee -Harry Davenport 


..Cornelius Vezin 
...-Phobe Foster 


Baroness Pitart-V -Catherine Doucet 
Wastel-Benace. eisi.,. 0/5 sysistsl>.s Clarence Derwent 
Seip letcanatete + sais oa teharis ae .-Cornelius Vezin 
Roger de Berville. ..--Nicholas Joy 
First# Stenographers. :..d\hs aea.s cnn sidesia vs -Aldeah Wise 
Second aS tenographen «coches susceeo eps d av ses aeeie w/a: 4yere ereueleleve Dauna Allen 
OTIS Te tia o, Seats 6 hoa, ns ive w: walle Shen's Greil ie ra ieee eiere wane Cecil Clovelly 
PTAMA ACT ONL AST ste taucy sles pia ao Bis a coer wvWia.a)achielere © ecatemm vate tere cre Alf Helton 


Bariclse torrie eiancra oie tat oie este aes occ wisi iagas sla c.chewecsts ayaa Warren McCullum 
..Freddie Stange 
...Peter Boylan 












Pitart-Vergniolles......... 


Seguedille....... ...-Harry Murray 
Tronche-Bobine. ...-James McGuire 

usserand... George Canto-Janis 

ertin.. ..James Guiname 
Blondet. ..Richard Offer 
SRLS St meee secur aye 2 (9 ace «00 ecx 0.0.2 (6 Ore . Eddie Wragge 
IMCS ZIM. see Reare ciel aha lalers old Sele Ria Hola d ee ..Martin Postal 


Act I.—Classroom in the Pension Muche. Act II.—Small Salon 
at the Home of Suzy Courtois. Act III.—Office of M. Castel-Benac. 
Staged by Stanley Logan. 


Topaze, an unremittingly honest teacher in the Pension 
Muche, refuses to alter the report card of a dumb pupil to please 
a rich mother and the headmaster of the school. He is discharged 
and is taken up by the city’s biggest grafter. Discovering that 
he is being used as a dummy to rob the citizens, Topaze threatens 
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to expose his employer, but decides to hold his tongue when he is 
given his degree as a Doctor of Moral Philosophy. The new 
honor so changes the character of Topaze that he immediately 
becomes a bigger grafter than his employer, and takes over both 
the latter’s business and his mistress. 


* THE LAST MILE 


(140 performances) 
A tragedy in three acts by John Wexley. Produced by Herman 
Shumlin at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, February 13, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 


ERE Ae IML AY.OF rotayss@)eisie oles. ots eroie eles) Slain cisteneVolere\eloterealelcis te Howard Phillips 
ERT CHANG MN ALLEL Siaretorsy ele erekotereiereyetersiel neler cnensusietenonereitheye: at atereeeters James Bell 
SH Rea ke” Al (Gog ah ARAICRTOCCP IG LGU OSC JO bidiaG OS oie: Hale Norcross 
WATCH te ACISOM sre eyaretelctalete avers oistonere ceeretene eeeicestereiotels Ernest Whitman 
Hie MW Sit Or cis fo ssol cies ssorei oie olcvel etovalalerarauevenerorele ienaya eter atte George Leach 
Pee eve rave scetags: 6:02: seh eaeis love cs celle (isl oyshoi eiatoleuarane eeebeys lepe eres else 6 Don Costello 
UO WAVE Sato e rate loti fo ve ova Partoriote iets folletebeotetetettoncietetetota stele toteters Spencer Tracy 
@AB a ner tyrone staves <otatars ip lore aketotarohateeMenetstoectaver arse he's Herbert Heywood 
Peddie eta t sts ed ne oes F Uae RS OIE ewe Corin aioe Orville Harris 
Principal Keeper Callahan... .:0.:eesiecaietes sire e'e ole wcle oe Ralph Theadore 
ME att 5 Peete lea aca siah oastisiel ot oficial denote deh etonetanpencnomee aia. aves Richard Abbott 
eBoml D)Am OT Olea slants eke ots oer sf otoenhe ater eteh terstenstcl Joseph Spurin-Calleia 
Mathers O? Commoners s(a!szo0. ols so nie tare taratate wieeitsleretarst slave ele Henry O’Neill 
WEE Wann GELISE Aeavens cote ia) eta torats (elete oie iofiere cretetettenetevetetote tate lates fencrets Clarence Chase 
OG Ualapel stele tabetste/steferotelebeletelalatchsoteichetotchettevelct tela chattel se Bruce Macfarlane 
AB TOOLS a yee RH ae dross cla tas aea Mays Lathe oreo T are arate TOMAS, sale ee Albert West 


Act I.—Late May. It Is Evening. Act IIl.—Two Weeks Later. 
It Is Late Afternoon. Act III.—Six Hours Later. It Is Night. 
The Scene Is the Death-House of the Keystone State Penitentiary 
at Keystone, Oklahoma. 

Staged by Chester Erskin. 


See page 175. 
THE INFINITE SHOEBLACK 


(80 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Norman MacOwan. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, February 
17, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


IMAGEN, BISkiS Sty no oobb ara Bo Sunonobaooddncsoesasne Leslie Banks 
REA OR aCe Sp OTA EE RE Dalene: cook lor oe Molly McIntyre 
Ralip lap Mayle tare to) are's 2) spars. s\@aoues Sante tele» egniolebecegs exert tee Donald Blackwell 
Mingy Will tgavcrcys caters tc lee stele occ eso teleia hs) toctelat sctetev eyelet eee Essex Dane 


WET ees cla OBOE EOO TIC ENORG ortee (OD EFCC OH Oren cio ee Ae Helen Menken 
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Dr Ralstonics 51 siers.a\esie.aw 9 odabresbrose.« See yep Norman MacOwan 
Brig. General Driver. .. Walter Plinge 
Egyptian Waiter.... ... Taeb-Boucari 
PAE VAAL atts eialaVer ss sreistalie ole cua s/siaiapccesaie’ Stass Missisin tua Tee eye te Mary Roth 

. Elisabeth Upthegrove 
Ist R.F.A. Officer. 565 


Oswald. Marshall 
2nd R.F.A. Officer... .. Victor Barrington 
An Australian Officer... - Michael Stark 
A French Infantry Officer... “Joseph Romantini 
A French Artillery Officer........ -Roman Arnoldoff 
AvBrench® Gitte sds den ties Grimes obwleies .-Anne Linwood 


WShelsabaratry, CMUICEL soca s'sic.e 5.010 eicialareys © oem terete aeciore one Arthur Gilmore 

















2n@) Patantry MOMcer... Coches one atek oe aaahteme oe Clement O’Loghlen 
PROD OM CELE, wipicane-s 0 Sate opavens aus SF ee RE Peep ae ee Cary Jones 
Se aaa Oe Re SW PR Hen FOR SS APG AEN St A On RE ert Harrigan 

PMR n iste c, Ae teipiic iGo Sais cay obhels Yo sichele ie stele ie ehaaloe Hues Donaldson 
VS ERAT te ff one ise (5) ol sos.re. wile lo7w inreltoseleverersiotere ehoene Frances Ross Campbell 


Act I—Edinburgh March, 1914. Act I1.—Cairo, June, 1916. Act 
III.—Edinburgh, 1920. 
Staged by Leslie Banks and Norman MacOwan. 


Andrew Berwick, a poverty stricken honor student in Edin- 
burgh, preparing for his actuary examinations, is asked to trade 
examination papers with a failure, for a sum of money. Andrew 
spurns the bribe heatedly, until he finds a fainting lady on his 
doorstep and falls in love with her. Her name is Mary, and she 
is fleeing from her professorial father’s house because she is tired 
of being educated and wants to live, live, live. To save Mary’s 
life, Andrew takes the bribe money and sends her into Spain. 
When next they meet, the second year of the war, Mary is 
living in sin with a general in Cairo. Andrew fights to reclaim 
her soul, wins her to marriage, motherhood and respectability, 
and then loses her when she dies following the birth of her baby. 


* APRON STRINGS 


(136 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Dorrance Davis. Produced by 
Forrest C. Haring at the Bijou Theatre, New York, February 17, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 


oman Olwellic sctsieis/o/s<\-ic'c (+ o\aicin ojeis elnie.+ nisloeleicisVeqelels «leset Frank Monroe 
IES 50 SR a DOD OOD 2d DOCU DOO as Brut It Sonor ood Josie Intropidi 
NE oo Ovlwellictactsstotelelal sles: vleir a(eiele wie.dja)« (diab lel ovelolalernveratere Maidel Turner 
Thavse MSOs Ab GAO DOSS ADAMO DOD COON GUUS Score Ethel Intropidi 
Pat Maraelwellins alsa as. c-cle'e 4 01s e/elela olelaiat olelalelb et letateietaats Audray Dale 
ibStts |) (Cleat nn OOD IOOODEDOOO Tse Samora orn Roger Pryor 
Bra Hamntwelli eos osc cccccieic vey os wcinsisiecie Jefferson De Angelis 


Acts I, II and TIII.—In the Olwell Living Room in a Thriving 
Metropolis Within Motoring Distance of Chicago. 
Staged by Earle Boothe. 
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Daniel Curtis, a most upright young man, has been brought 
up and carefully guarded by his mother, Pansy Pomeroy, who 
ran a column of advice for many readers. When she dies she 
arranges that her influence shall live after her by leaving a letter 
covering every probable major event in his life to be delivered 
to him by the executor of her estate. When Daniel marries he 
reads the letter on marriage and thereafter treats his bride with 
such tender solicitude that she runs away from him, insisting that 
he is a fish. Daniel follows and, after his attorney has succeeded 
in getting one or two drinks of liquor into him, asserts his man- 
hood and reclaims his wife. 


THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG 


(16 performances) 


A musical comedy by Willner and Bodansky, adapted by Glen 
MacDonough; music by Franz Lehar. Produced by the Jolson’s 
Theatre Musical Comedy Company at the Jolson Theatre, New 
York, February 17, 1930. 


TEEN e crete leretorers%e revere 19%, elletenacalerayetorercpetere stateNeae tala eleselassiatetelo Hobson Young 
PU UU UGUL Gtr etane ata ctecctaraia <ielepaieiciisl oeterateberelermteca; starter tetensne ereiiel che Trudy Mallina 
INE waey Els § Aa Spans bdog 4s UG oO NOG Jods hoe sO SUoUeO Aao0k Carl Dewes 
PATIALOLS Mm ESLISBAT Gicrerstisrsioig efois ici lelaietnte tere teesieistetelers ereley J. Chas. Gilbert 
dk ot rc SCO AR ECACC OLISGO 6 moog bao OSbdRaGoGUat Clif Heckinger 
INS olatlcrncicrorsre cis melee ote mye craralevel role eicieorerershole loners: sYa:srove Maurice Holland 
Goraliei erg wtcietecc aveteiereca erscelsragevote tovoleietorais soiaveis isis ielsyeietsieysts Helen Cowan 
ISN GME cave, ove ferevevere  wieveua)'si.0) eel eush ete exeneveroievenelwus elelete) ove axerers Alice O’Donnell 
Cotntrot: Waxembourg./scsccisissatercveis/erare ctetsielols nic’ istereieiete Roy Cropper 
Mentschikofi. oo se cec ccs c sc cccc sees cccesrssvessares Ralph Brainard 
Bele ertin yeiomies cies tase lelbne ihe cusses o staiarciaresseiebis's gieisiereine Ivan Arbuckle 
Patlovitely ye severe ces esevace wleretedeks mvalaleteyeatevereloe stale aves avsierete Chas. Carver 
Gratid! Dukes Rutzinofie... cwwisie sis vec clels eels cle ers elsicie ce Florenz Ames 
Ang elem idierecic s cleis/texeis/sieisusieslelioereeler® eicters ae: eereiarece Manila Powers 
REGIST al ays waezovecss ois asta oretetoratereta eich pioataintatera eteret eves Oelers Hobson Young 
BAN CHOEs tate hevates ais ler orsaioie) si omieie sie uenareneiabonettialevereisl aieies Frances Baviello 
Mimi 2G herecdes bd aon ain ctcla Seke nia acini oiretierelereiotsiokaie ate Wee_ Griffin 
Princess KOkKozeiiecda scent orc uete ie stetelemiaretore ere ies Elizabeth Crandall 


Act I.—Brissard’s Studio in the Latin Quarter, Paris. Act Il.— 
Reception Room. Palace of the Grand Duke. 
Staged by Milton Aborn. 


MEI LAN-FANG 


(41 performances) 


China’s greatest actor in a series of one-act plays selected from 
his extensive repertory. Directed by F. C. Coppicus for the China 
Institute of America at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New 
York, February 17, 1930. 
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Premiére program— 


“The Suspected Slipper,” a story of the T’ang dynasty. 

Duel scene from “‘Green Stone Mountain,” a play of the Ming 
dynasty. 

“The End of the ‘Tiger’ General,” a story from the Ming dynasty. 

The Ruse of the Empty City,” from ‘“‘The Three Kingdoms,” Han 
dynasty. ’ ‘ 

“The King’s Parting with His Favorite,’ a play of the Ts’in 
dynasty. 

Miss Soo Yong, mistress of ceremonies, 


SIMPLE SIMON 


(135 performances) 
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A musical comedy by Ed Wynn and Guy Bolton; music by 


Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz Hart. 


Produced by Florenz 


Ziegfeld at the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York, February 18, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 






Bert Blue (Bluebeard). 0... te. 6 55 Anand Jadonndssds Paul Stanton 
irae Rareta te laiole a ieieis (aes) eiiniis ¥ colori ecotaleraiaxerenstele eleince aistere See James 
ac orner : ill Ahern 

is ott Sather ae @ackeand |Jill)eeeeeec eae PN 
She) oo 5,400.0 DONIC GRO COE OCICS RE nS Gace oiee SBond0086 Ed Wynn 
MPOUCE NAAR oroteceo)aloleiele's ole! e12is=\e1s/nicloietere) stalsieisieraiaisietsleiers Anthony Hughes 
Piasmreeimingm (Cinderella)! .c1s.c sss « see ete tem ee sree eee Doree Leslie 
Micewierag eC isis eA COLC) o.oo) -/ore's's'clo ololareietesictaiclsietoia/elsietays Lennox Pawle 
OMG Prise ie sie osets cis. crayyaietclel Siecle ayetatsihe eerste ole orele Hugh Cameron 
pnah MAGEE atetsterleistatslolielseis\e\sicie's s\carsterelé Master George Offermann 
BP POR ae oie lets ole ole alelels fic le Sic o's ole ssiaie clcieiclenie te meaieaiony Gil White 

Tonys Prince! (Prince, Charming), .2:siels ssei0-0s essjermeceavecne Alan Edwards 
Meleacopes CET ALOr als th din\s elelnie sieve) olatelolsvetthetolalclelelsvelelerstere Benn Carswell 
ELL 5 Tthig fon BC HO drird he BODO DCO dco nb oi Aaa sne Mis Lee Morse 
NE WEUPECATCE cic laty cree a tisiel os: d0:e'sio\n.a/5 de Adie wickolo dteinia Dierate Helen Walsh 
AAA VS DOVE D ictie os oe pain’ cies oe bs SG bones nineteen So siorecs Hazel Forbes 
(Beye sreetiey LUTTE EO. Ugock gee im ISOMER RCI Orns re Veta ae 
sie eet e te eee Joseph Schrode 

A eRELOSSE wreisverisisieisis\s «= o/p10\9\5 0's { Page Tee Dans 
Alpe OP EISTe Us 1G LR ee eee Cerne IIR ic IO GOO OF Oe Frank De Witt 
AUD MCE Re aren ay OOK, 2 aoe EOI TAIN rcs OO cep CN William J. Ferry 
PEALE LG SE ATIBCTSE aie aiare) s)olaiela aieiaia'd sine os aeel cnarexntpravalaiarene Harriet Hoctor 
WELSSPELAZ Ee rteh ie ciel Scie k s.c, 0 u's les erst bie ereleiels ei ohelaminets Hazel Forbes 
BUM ER OSECSB aici oes ova cls eso) vo 0\0ie oo eG vive oo eiee in ele 3) sie 2 Helen Walsh 
PU aE PAIRS Y. 1.2.5 occ 50 1d a le be s Mths he sunt erecie hie ane a Marion Dodge 
Sie late abraa ls oval 070g bps spare reer eeeCM aT OCs COT RORROIGN A Vila Milli 
Heme HOLOREAD Ry GIT aye o!olele’s o/icve sfeletoisls'@ ig eisiaraislaisie ts Blanche Satchel 
ries podarountain (Girls cs cs cass clowiea/eiiccnersismetices Caja Eric 
Piem Manicure \GArlsiiec\s dalsieicls s.r cle aie o elive slelntelene ere cietevs Mildred Ivory 
INGHAMUGOY NOH mirise a ciale cdo Savas a eayaaceawie Virginia McNaughton 
AEHIOMES OV a 1S LC sc cadre ors ean eieie dlcccuaacdoe witiaucotinrelersiniacsteee Mary Coyle 
Teenl lrahite 13 tear one nn open sO pr ootaemn GuiCmnc re . Helen ee 
ementine Rigeau 

AOL ORE a scree cuiwe wuieniinen steam { ‘Blaine ‘Mann 
gnes Franey 

MSGI VLOGS tatetere eleleisiey ae ervieiol ol susioieisielore aiela aiaiehe { Virginia ficNaushion 
Piss. BOOtGaa eles vie,5's Viersceisie Pe ...-Patsy O’Day 
Vari Se letter at ry aieleloeveasiecb o's. '6 .Elsie Behrens 
Gretel crt ivetetteliteleis eats dato.cdielo sce siaigtaste aor ..-Mabel Baade 
be Arie OO OAR OD OO DOOD OTE Cae Te OC orere Bobbe Arnst 
CAERARGRENG) LACIE s cisets chal siaieeisiacelete’sye,s 2 Pies clatore a Ye ais Marie Conwal 
(Ca AoW Rie OIG IS ORE IER PIRI TI 7 PEERS TORE Ee Gladys Pender 


DOD siete ete arene srole ole ale nists alctele ateinterarsTefaie sree «rs Dorothy Patterson 
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DD ishicreestetersierecie sve sre aivieetelete Sane sinters aveleve sm slolane) anew covceee- Lois Peck 
SpOOtlsre od ateletelalelatelsloloieialslclelelolaleisisieelelelarel sterile ltetste seccens NGVa Lynn 
Bo-Peepsiwaceiocaite 0 gach aiecatare site roteion oreieleese ..-Dolores Grant 
Old Lady i in the Shoe. ERHAF he elerete aiaiettar ete sis (atdlere sie Frieda Mierse 
Miss Muffet...... ROC UnOoe nine DUCE Gta siefetelei of Georgia Payne 

Blaneue utchel 

H anche Satche 

The airy Goddesses nities cc ce ccieieemielsisieeteraieiers { Marion Diodes 
Snow Qucen....ccnccvcceues gate dia oat aie oietarntelecetevetete «iets. Pirkko Alquist 
Raptnsel'eh: satoerceteve re seveletarctecerers/o elotete orem ver meteteriera emcee Hazel Forbes 


Act I.—Scene 1—Coney Island. Scene 2—Ferrymen Alley. Scene 
3—The Boundary Line Between Dullna and Gaylreia. Scene 4— 
The Hunting Room in King Cole’s Palace. Scene 5—The Forest at 
Christmas. Scene 6—The Fairyland Ball. Act IIl.—Scene 1—The 
Corner Drug Store in Dullville (Chief Village of Dullna). Scene 2 
—Outside the Walled City. Scene 3—The Kissing Forest. Scene 4 
—Inside the Citadel of King Otto’s Palace. Scene 5—Ferryman 


ey. 
Staged by Zeke Colvan; dances by Seymour Felix. 


Simon, a simple-minded news dealer in Coney Island, sells 
papers but doesn’t read them. He much prefers fairy stories. 
Thus it happens that one night when he is poring over his favorite 
book he sleeps and dreams of exciting adventures with all his 
Mother Goose heroes and heroines. 


THOSE WE LOVE 


(77 performances) 
A drama in three acts by George Abbott and S. K. Lauren. 
Produced by Philip Dunning at the John Golden Theatre, New 
York, February 19, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


HIDILIES. JASI EESTI RIC IG io TRIO ED CORE OOOUTOAR SUD OGOORGp OO CD Madaleine King 
Boise PELATt Soheto: 9:40 oreo oreo oncroyalsteleicrsiel is slensuelasvenc}eka;aieiere Natalie Potter 
GSliond MA Wess cfereieesjovcieys\eisveynietel eves eles) alehe pievateileys Tov ol aeveretorere Mes Stokes 
WaleiiesiBaxke tis. suctels: scious teurociaisholaiicvetateletensrovetelsteve nystekcte eee elen Flint 
pre cenicls WV itl SE GIA sya-eropelanretercnavsieve evevera)sieveueyareimccowsiey<iaraeere George Abbott 
MPa tcarainisistetovsl s B-wie ine iorstwis stareiereuc enel Go al neyetereereae ener = Percy Kilbride 
ey WLS Oa, |g oss cotasronsistess st suaneleisnerpusl cleueiseetstaatoreleas Armina Marshall 
URITOLELE eteatie etcae eh enevaseietel otal crete tay meley a eroketeren Rapet ners otetotede ieietels Edwin | Phillips 
ME Wee Usp tars  cyecaus ob see says daattev'etaraaisi spa acess uateller evoperemsearersne se Vire ears Josephine Hull 
Mine gp Bila kee Fave, s erehat ues tat « sc'c.cvoscvrerstevatepateconeraeterstayeiel ier aierote Charles Waldron 
TAS eths giemaicis esis 04-0 £16 %, cch’s wiereuni; 9) cate antes eeieyanevaronites Elizabeth Taylor 
Ashtom- Copeland ..cs< + sss cl cre eine cele teiieere ees apse G. Albert Smith 
Benties Parileena sife'.aperars x orcnvecisua d elaie testers cisie we soe Franklyn Fox 
1 Oe Oe en cee Set ici iaacicrinuincnicino dorian Joseph Crehan 
i OUATIT ER, ci ells) c,s eb, sialabersisveye tone Dia sisters tacstete Petelesie severe J. Ascher Smith 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Willistons’ Home in Westchester. 
Staged by George Abbott. 


Frederick and May Williston, he a writer, she a composer, 
weather the hard years of their marriage successfully. When 
their son, Rickie, goes to boarding school, they separate tempo- 
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rarily for the good of their work. During one such separation, 
Mr. Williston flirts mildly with Valerie Parker. Mrs. Williston, 
making certain suspicious discoveries, gives Mr. Williston a 
chance to explain, which he eludes by lying. Mrs. Williston 
thereupon leaves him. This time the Valerie Parker attraction 
proves too strong to resist. Afterward Williston is remorseful, 
but Mrs. Williston is unforgiving, until Rickie’s future is threat- 
ened. Then there is a hopeful adjustment. 


THE PLUTOCRAT 


(101 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Goodrich, based on Booth 
Tarkington’s novel of the same name. Produced by Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, February 
20, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
JNTSSS3 HIGHER GucdooenddnccunconuoUaoKjieesaduds Theodore St. John 


OTR Ao os ao OGG hS 86 Naboo COO OBOMODOgeoe SOU oneeos cdc James Moore 
Hawrence Ogle sai. 0 cicrare & oie, piernal ects apnjajecave Sacereate dire w¥e Fairfax Burgher 
Wise em AGP tt OTE as ora valclet cies) creieis'ie12 4.0 0:8 efeloia, ss 6) sielnieis¥s'= Ivah Wills Coburn 
Oza ame orca isso teisie Xoo sieus’ os! sisiste eis e.ei/are eis s eivtarechesiets Emily Graham 
Whe cote IRSA OB m ocr COS Ca ea Oneee orn OIG OOO DOOD Suzanne Caubaye 
Py ACiE ee VLOIMOLO aierelois aie nj2.s75)s,o}0 afc s'loinieueie ecsigta re ia/sier eters John Brewster 
| Deve | Sti oe Age oon on ena OOD One Charles Douville Coburn 
IS mY ACU SEO m siete «15 Slee we iel9) Siete leila. « nicso sieieusicsaieleys William R. Randall 
Mie Wieather wright sicyso.s\eisj sieis cs's)alce'e.0\0 s)-lsieiele > sists nie aire Lark Taylor 
SOC LAV IOC EOD ale cis ix’) e 6eicw) aie astiaieielekelolelelaienecertalSieletaletle Billy Fay 
Sirmyal iat OAT CAtiet oielsiescinveis.sleie olelsie|s)e siete aparsiacciers Walter Edwin 
Pcicly® ErOACLeAtHEL co.c cle.s.5 cle'cis's'= olatelerstal'a le s¥er eaters sxsisl oie tavene Iseth Munro 
MEE AACN oy Cotio inv ecele sTa ie oeoa ola 9.2) Sie) lieiions, soles tesa sum pvole Armand Cortes 
BM REO T ETE Tole cia Soloed e aio) ale aides: dF ayo ve:010 a8! 3 volS=8\ gust evere erer arenes John Gray 
SAAC MEET erect crate cron ay olis toler a6 aie) 2 2) siieatchocniiempatatotecere James La Curto 


Act I.—Smoking Room of S.S. Duumvir. Acts IL on III.—Bal- 
cony Room in Hotel at Bindar on the Edge of the Sahara. 
Staged by Charles Coburn and Arthur Goodrich. 


Earl Tinker, an Omaha packer, taking the Mediterranean tour 
with his wife and daughter, behaves after the manner of the 
boastful American business man of fiction, is modestly vamped 
by Mme. Momoro, a French woman, and comes through the ex- 
perience with his moral principles and his heart of gold intact. 
Miss Tinker, starting the trip with a lively loathing for Lawrence 
Ogle, a snobbish New York playwright, ends by becoming en- 
gaged to marry him. 
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THE APPLE CART 


(88 performances) 


A political extravaganza in three acts by George Bernard Shaw. 
Produced by the Theatre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New 
York, February 24, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Pamphi us ce cy sietevetessta otelors.c esis atu scelwreywetee cereretere Thomas A. Braidon 
She boos sodegdoonen vedo ancouec cos ob000sOS Rex O’Malley 
Boanerges, President of the Board of Trade......... Ernest Cossart 
Ma gns; EthemIGinig < tare co afew clears thas loraievel croleiate: drefelelelcyo/s/e1<ce Tom Powers 
Alice the: Princess Royal’)<.% jasc. snes slelesineipes cle Audrey Ridgewell 
Proteus) Prime: Minister,.;..,....0< 012i sale smte eitieeine oie = Claude Rains 
Nicobar: Boreign Secretary tei. cis sustarels) stele eiells eae Morris Carnovsky 
Gracstisw Colonial Secretary acces stecies coe ieienaioe George Graham 
Pliny, (Chancellor of the) Exchequer. ov <<ic 1's 0c alc clstslelel-e John Dunn 
Balbtasa Home Secretary, eiwai1eclcismieiesicleisvereeiolews William H. Sams 
Lysistrata, Powermistress-General..............+--0. Helen Westley 
Amanda, Postmistress-General................-- Eve Leonard-Boyne 
Ovni nts A ne waa OnOOmoe Coon os eboCooero me Violet Kemble Cooper 
RENO UGE exer wccsiels ole a tare eters etslere tote eimtetarercie rs, orete Marjorie Marquis 
Mr. Vanhattan, the American Ambassador....... Frederick Truesdell 


Act I.—Office in the Royal Palace. Act II.—(An Interlude) Orin- 
thia’s Boudoir. Act III.—The Terrace of the Palace. Time—The 


Future. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Magnus, King of England, finds himself in conflict with his 
progressive cabinet, led by the Prime Minister. The cabinet 
demands that Magnus shall relinquish the right of veto. His 
Majesty, much the superior of his ministers in debate, defeats 
their argument but bows to their power. He will, he agrees, 
abdicate the throne. But he will also, as a private citizen, con- 
tinue to fight them. He will stand for Parliament from Windsor. 
Rather than face this potentially disturbing situation, the min- 
isters withdraw their demands. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 


(95 performances) 


A revue in two parts by Nat N. Dorfman and Lew Leslie; 
music and lyrics by Dorothy Fields and Jimmy McHugh. Pro- 
duced by Lew Leslie at the Majestic Theatre, New York, Febru- 
ary 25, 1930. 


The principals— 


Gertrude Lawrence Harry Richman 
Florence Moore Jack Pearl 
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Argentinita Anton Dolin 
Moss and Fontana Jans and Whalen 
Bernice and Emily Radaelli 
Esther Muir Robert Conche 
Livia Marracci Berinoff and Eulalie 
Rosemary Deering Robert Hobbs 
McCann Sister Richard Ryan 
Babe La Valie Chester Hale Girls 


Staged by Lew Leslie and E. C. Lilley; dances by Busby Berkeley, 
Harry Crosley. 


GALA NIGHT 


(15 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Laurence Eyre. Produced 
Hunter Williams at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, February 28, 


1930. 


Cast of characters— 





VE catete tei tetal stata etetaio intel a6, 2 ehat el sie/ec)e/eieichelcicvetersielstetsjors Mortimer Browning 
Bashi PeetCRen Mercere Gs care ow civitora te era cise tienes aneruene Robert E. Lowes 
Pierre Durand ..-Louis Rousseau 
iy) pel DRE ie ee ee Ora ...Demetrius Vilan 
EVES 35288 Cs RONG OOO AONE CAC APTOS Josephine Schlenk 
PE eae AAS EVO VE tage cial iaiese oe) suas aieire ‘ove (lence ious olekeuel shereeel sitios Madge Lacey 
BECO N ISEMMIT Perctefoicie ese lee ocslsre ie als ouavere eieisiesislelo olevecsieiate Harriet Wood 
VIP ere MEL CTHERIES ace oinjsiaisyoreis:0}s'sieisis\sce os) e086 eeselelelecciere oterere Maida Clewley 
iDEA, ARCS tar Cea nO Or GES Sac occmineno.dcan Charles Carey 
WER. 52 LAG RG OS Oe ee aeRO acres rsenoreace Cyril Charles 
AAD ALM ECS IAI OMS che course oo « “ois 6 0: i's) 0: sista: vin aj efetatelelsile George MacEntee 
WAbeCIL ATE ONT LASSV EI. ots «2 Gales, 0s oes oc meretereieen ties 6.940 George Lessey 
OS UC SMC SACLE Stata aa aielie 3, zoos 0. oe 2.0 1s oy cia.a eons enateeihs ote leigs Desiree Tabor 
Pere ATCA SS 2, otalo)ial cies ous ‘vane ioe wictnrsis.eeialelcisiatsietenes® Eve Cassanova 
(Garrile (16772 0) RRB enon Ape OCeMB COR coomicon cop Saab oOeaG Jules Epailly 
PS En os PBS Oe Weber ay sis\cliavaKe\al.av stalstiaten ay stoteloyeteleterareneeate Frank Garletts 
[LSU (ALE Os AAS Se ROOD RerD ean SOIR ODS ao ai James Rennie 
ERS IstgiC NE OLZEL oyeus:a) ave) sala ope. oo ‘eo yse ou8(s 0 Sinin eeiaue, visas France Bendtsen 
Merah ie Opel otess claia, sais, dove, oi2iar yah e, 0:eice) s/sia18.4,0 as ebaleatalatieseharece a Adele Klaer 
DARE Em SEZ EL alot yg por al ote fama eke ul shia, aya foros chee oy aitetsvc Potseag steerer Beverly Bayne 
BIR ee Wa eee ats alc t ciavaNn' aie inte, ©.eussisiadesarareoyean, esol etl os Charles La Torre 
PASC ARES WiatOLs icicle sis elnjy s\cis\s sao ye oop Blais eles sles aceseia were Frank Taylor 
VERON ES Weel SP te PaT sao sconeyoy as «ye. ya assole «, eel ons eretohwreneleic Ethel Porter 
AS ns ase eA po ee aie: tae 6\ otc: Shs, o's arslsla alorevslevetoare ahs ones George Hoyt 


Acts I and IJI.—Salon of the Suite Assigned to the Conductors of 


the Opera House. Act II.—Paval Zala’s Apartment. 


Staged by Joseph Mullen. 
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by 


Paval Zana, a popular tenor at the opera, is pursued by so 


many women his adventures become farcical. 


them all but Irma Lazzlo. 


A drama in three acts by Anton Chekhov. 


THE SEA GULL 


(5 performances) 


He finally eludes 


Revived by the 


Leo Bulgakov Associates at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
February 25, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 









Maishasraievetes hie beoce nec artreevarelibte: oly) wine emure: «ce w-areeeinatetelave arene Dorothy Yokel 
Simeon = Med ved erilcos, sreurateteteveic tele ise Aas cle iaie\efolpveveisioretaiel olet rere Ian Wolfe 
Constantine} Er ep lev cje.cratesaratey site shofeterarsis stepereletetetes ota «ia¥er< Lewis Leverett 
Peter i SOMniM wisieietarcicteferstevo vie eee sl eherere aie sie efoteneteleralale eat E. J. Ballantine 
Makiowsacorsiontorstetere sieceteraie orarotele: oa aus, one,oLevopartucrepotatterraye Boris Marshalov 
Ninian LAreEChiny ciceimt steerer srelnclvnereiere oreloneleierevereierenevels Barbara Bulgakova 
DParallinia sty. ioraicsave sso -eethcs elev) olnve evat’e lors siethoy were iateboneninrete ate Elza Lazareff 
PRMD Oi creteteies crsiete crevovotatereielote ciatelertharele: checsterstare Carroll Ashburn 





Irina Arkadina ...-Mary Morris 
Shamraev..... .. Victor Kilian 
Boris Trigorin ..Walter Abel 
Housemaid’s citi. ssc .Evelyn Hill 


(Brofc) ere Sob COR OM OOOH CMa rarer oo on Ceci oD ena ‘Robert Parsons 
Act I.—In the Park of Sorin’s Estate. Act I11.—The Lawn in Front 

of Sorin’s House. Act II1].—Dining Room in Sorin’s House. Act 
V.—A Room in Sorin’s House. 


* THE GREEN PASTURES 
(125 performances) 


A fable play by Marc Connelly. Produced by Laurence Rivers, 
Inc., at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, February 26, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 












Mv me esheeeraataects sere a ieiercre olaraieteleve nine teve elermarereroreie Charles H. Moore 
NE virtlestcietchercle's ausie-ous eles oo v-swereiere ehechyeresd Sisieie sielsvs mie oie Alicia Escamilla 
A yeuf=] Baal BOs fer Roni CRIS SERENA OMT EAE CIC OLAC Jazzlips Richardson, Jr. 
SECON BON satus whe tele eva etoletetolete ate letetecamin airitns cas Howard Washington 
DTT ASE OY ctetereccicce cise e eieavoi a tess sists scheme erate ale eies Reginald Blythwood 
Raidolp lise o serene. s < stcisie,c crates) e/eieve ec vareveve aioe svelele:cie severe teers Joe Byrd 
EAR COOK este teralce errs aol ove sce ele orel sila connate eiicie re ciate rate Frances Smith 
Wustar die Maker terra sorelsicistelars neiteistelete etelersteteletelsvelcieie creere hele Homer Tutt 
ParsteammeyseA nel ss crerielociere oleetolerenee sietatelcrere’s -Anna Mae Fritz 
A TStout Angel tacts wes icles este cere wie ..Josephine Byrd 
AC Slender> Angel ys iy suis cainte cisielore .Edna Thrower 
Archangel)... .. Bc sabe AL Shipp 
GabriclaDerctere atcle seis «ie elaine taversbors ins tetaverave erate ahevote teste! steven Wesley Hill 
The Lord? . Richard B. Harrison 
Choir Leader ...McKinley Reeves 
JG Eso eeaioiy atat OKI OO UID ODICLIO LO DU OA GOOG Sb OGOUOOS Daniel L. Haynes 
Eve. -Inez Richardson Wilson 
Gaining tistomssiecels ais Se oie eee eatne ove Sain Herta eeiseiesastero ae Lou Vernon 
Canis Gilineenc avalos cieyaioterebeiovorrc Giaiteteraie es Dorothy Randolph 
LOD a ctajedavete aia rs ake ienare louse ee istela erates mererteraieiete rie se Edna M. Harris 
Cain Chess ixcGlaistaic caret voliterateracetelokerele epererekecobererstetatercieteyeremereiete ames Fuller 
Boy Gaim bler ive sriccs erbie eis ticle ters lovesoiake Seteretel neta tensioner uis Kelsey 
Burst MGamaiblers 52 «<\citeais selene oieleielorea a thale ererevereietolenn tare Collington Hayes 
Second Gamble. cyctevec-01c oicsetewvevctece tisi aheloleve sj ereiscieeloteriene Ivan Sharp 
GIGS ITY SHATICY 5, «6 elelarsis siseielahsve one ete sheiare sisialetehteretetete Josephine Byrd 
ANGLIN petite te rei-w ie totets orate oie 1eia raiohe torecelaccreneorete me tcvetreiener eter ciate Tutt Whitney 
DNs SWikesieictevets wos ais elec wos eters seal vate erate soy Mote retcton anemia Susie Sutton 
NSO ria citreteconsievorel cates chia ae bie Riwin a anon ters exGGRR Reosiass Milton J. Williams 
MEAT SUM OMA a.21 5% eee als ere obese) wel wre rere oesiotetonioricrsie tain Dinks Thomas 
Second dW Oma nese ersie:0:dyo:6 4 a10/. 50015) ole overareterareleraieerare shes Anna Mae Fritz 
Shige de Wiotnian « ssc. ox: score veh atevavanatonsiaversvert stonerveverraterere Geneva Blythwood 
Gres tee aire ter tre sso. eleueleleachereretetelele ore eaciutetereierereteteints Emory Richardson 
I TatLOOE eee cia evs at ocheleveSeiel asta sacvelaniay ee ofese tora eteanieietere Freddie Archibald 
Us Eber spot UO Er Ree TRE LEE IOC TIO OOOO eo eee J. Homer Tutt 
Hic le belie saeealete terete ate'elisieraisj ale \cvelaovsicleieus;sverese eiereisvers Stanleigh Morrell 
MPigSter LOAM EL ane sts ctpie. «1s 0's lo steave oroleletetsiel okeveleteletetore sverere Josephine Byrd 
Secorid § Gleatiete is css cresceresiesinscveleie owes stjeteieteieeien Florence Fields 


sAbra baud annetearc nets eieyereras cieve’s eieverelerele Grete ieletelereteletmtotersterarars J. A. Shipp 
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SAA Gefen a1 «| evolereioeretar stew cicte cise e'okeiote te Oe Iain Soules Charles H. Moore 
Fe S086 ADDO NCU CO CORO aD SUD SUC Nob Sao Doc oe eS Edgar Burks 
LOSES HineloterateKetssolnlere ie'ars e ofc \stelalataters alchctare akelereieraueraterere Alonzo Fenderson 
TARE G Fig OCIS HOO Bee SO te a a Mercedes Gilbert 
Aaron... ...06... fepetey=ereteetoistel elevate ererel state serelotel sitet sve McKinley Reeves 
AD Candidate Magician . .riis<cleaee crm aeantie nets Reginald Fenderson 
Pe ae a Oblereraers tee eave cleus avs exe eiereiclarclerccer chore cinvesisiersieiee eine George Randol 
EEOC Crietrall sretoteretsicis.cie ciwsictates tieictoretcvetonelt wlelatle! &.aperievels Walt McClane 
ENE SEO NV AZAE Cian atavevecerojeratexcicjase;oiclaietale cis) siayesieYeieis siete’ Emory Richardson 
PLeade MUA CICIAD Sere «os, 0 se oicic Gysies lanl it ere creTale esac cp oe iors Arthur Porter 
gested Met eetierereehclais ayeiarsic sicieicl ein ereeictaters. avcert ea tice Stanleigh Morrell 

PES SC OUE ae rayei are cratic fm s1g oak. aiele erat ele ews Piesie cee eC ES van Sharp 
Master tors. Ceremonies foi) cae ac ca sch ee Eon ee eens Billy Cumby 
King of Babylon Jay Mondaaye 
PROD DC eteteee cele nine) orca) Sco, 0.< cinvolasayeletcteccleveicve exeieral sia, stoterajeve erste Ivan Sharp 
ISR EPriestyeiels\cisiels core Moivid s wicias « Bermieeie winisie cleats omvaastee J. Homer Tutt 


Leona Winkler 

ASTI SGU AVGIILES ss /c\s s. </scnis\ e's oleh wero sj eitiors Cea a sie 

Mary Ella Hart 

Inez Persand 

MO MC etere sce avatore' aialovess; a e's) o/arela'e cesereloveievel soi sveveraicrpeesieaee Emory Richardson 

15 Calc tt UR a -Daniel L. Haynes 

Another Officer.... Diccsvestnede to ..-+Stanleigh Morrell 

Part I.—Scene 1—Sunday School. 2—A Fish Fry. 3—A _ Gar- 

den. 4—A Roadside. 5 and 6—A Private Office. 7—Another Road- 

side. 8—A House. 9—A Hillside. 10—A Mountain Top. Part 

IIl.—Scene 1—Private Office. 2—Mouth of a Cave. 3—Throne 

Room. 4—Foot of a Mountain. 5—A Cabaret. 6—Private Office. 
7—Outside a Temple. 8—Another Fish Fry. 

Staged by Mare Connelly, 







See page 33. 


* FLYING HIGH 


(122 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts by B. G. DeSylva, Lew Brown 
and John McGowan; music by DeSylva, Brown and Henderson. 


Produced by George White at the Apollo Theatre, New York, 
March 3, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 










Jicers WOR CRG an Geo Olli RELC RRC RTI IERCRS CIE TORIC) OT Grace Brinkley 
Bs ee aaacy ay Led 11 Ea aps ienshayaronev ovate ln!s¥e1e%al/01's/oyeteVaversvete\eus sel aaretayala Pearl Osgood 
Tod Addison......... Ae OL AO COREE URGODDOGM TE ong 5.4% Oscar Shaw 
EEG ON MACH cyota clinton dkers o. 0) aliatelaiene\eueleveversyeratacausiialetens Henry Whittemore 
aT IMIG sooo sole 's oh piaealsies as, ci\o aloo te fone (onsite) ier a) ereietere Bob Lively 
Apiary RE CIM per eiee oxo) orate) | os0tcco: oat ee 61 e\ «| ofa: (aon: aigiglarejev ouetelslers Dorothy Hall 
EES MOLES WY ALGEM ora stole o)nie:e oleioieiaiereie\eiaie.aisiess 0/sinielsyoiie elaine ie ie Russ Brown 
Pansy Sparks.... stele acoietesatele Kate Smith 
‘Rasty”’ Krause..... .. «bert Lahr 
Major Watts, M.D.... .Fred Manatt 
VIEL esitry bot eierale c/osielsteials sereseee RODert Lewis 
ihe (Gieiellian sub po ae non IC SC oOnobpar ona Saad oy Seeseon, 5c Jack Bruns 
The Gale Ouadruplets..oc-o0 o:0 ois.creorieaians Jane, Jean, Joan and June 


Act I.—Scene i1—Roof of an Apartment House in Manhattan. 2— 
In Front of the Apartment House. 3—Canteen at Newark Airport. 
4—Medical Examiner’s Office. 5—Flying Field. 6—In Front of 
the Canteen. Act II.—Scene 1—Waiting Room at the Newark Air- 
port. 2—Outside the Waiting Room. 3—An Anteroom. 4—In Front 
of Major Watts’ Office. 5—Flying Field at Midnight. 6—Flight. 
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7—In_ Front of the Reception Hall. 8—Reception Hall at the Fly- 


ing Field. 
Staged by Edward Clark Lilley; dances by Bobby Connelly. 


Tod Addison, an ace among the mail flyers, hopes to break 
a record of one kind, or perhaps another, but while his ship, 
primed and loaded, is at rest, his mechanic, ‘‘Rusty” Krause, 
crawls into the pilot’s seat and starts off. Thereafter Rusty is 
kept in the air long past record time, because he doesn’t know 
how to bring the ship to earth. Eventually, meaning near the 
close of the evening, Tod manages to fly for a record, and thus is 
able to marry Eileen Cassidy, whom he met when he landed on a 
New York roof in the first act. 


MARCO MILLIONS 


(8 performances) 


A comedy by Eugene O’Neill. Revived by the Theatre Guild 
at the Liberty Theatre, New York, March 3, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
















Christian: Traveller ss, «ccisrestey alegsyssoraurustoteierstinvele ovsesve-e ie Vincent Sherman 
Magian! Pravellers.c «ci 3.0 cttcecisie wie ee ae as tee si erale Sanford Meisner 
‘Buddhistwebraviellerkrspencetels ete citetrer tere ateisvore eects atere Martin Wolfson 
AS Mohammedan Captaina ii... stan sm 1s1 .-Albert Van Dekker 
IRA Gos gue cl oe bono eed 3950004 346455955459 s55 edunescoD Harry Wise 
Princess Kukachin, Granddaughter of Kublai ...-oylvia Field 
Marco Polo....... OD UUOO ROTO On Earle Larimore 
ME) cynic ta Steet tore older s oto ctteron ent .-Helen Tilden 
Dedaldospeaatnlvegate, SOn AChE wey eat ml ccte iets tare oun ors eel tehetere Louis Veda 
Nicolo, Marco’s Father....... Frederick Roland 
Maffeo, Marco’s Uncle...... -Harry Mestayer 
“A Dominican Monk... vnc cscs cs sree sins ote sale islewe eeee Walter Coy 
TX VGWEANS AC ECENGS05.50 oon ago sao oo oon eaDOEaCOe sono Philip Foster 
Ag Papal (Couriers rijeciesciii cee see . Sydney Little Mansfield 
Ome VA UBrother’s <icrs s:cievesa a cvoucre's suctelousteesteisteraiets vei slater eterele Harry Wise 
Older Ali Brother .Martin Wolfson 
EEVOStI bbe statietare ra eiaiotetelstetsrsistesherieisesIotereiciotee eraieiere ..Therese Guerini 
NGI erwlaliaiele wists wie! wivicis'aicrecs eielee syeiele ce aura ie siersie clei John Henry 
‘Amplndiansionake Ghatmendntemikiak cme ieice meer John Henry 
PNM tid GRIST: IP ESE se ucssyatasoretchstoxonsucpexclentRemepersor Woks onelol ole Vincent Sherman 
Chamberlain Wea asec asian ne ae wcmimecn Reheat aaiwe mnie Philip Foster 
Kablat,athe sGreat Kaanvcen hewseceae ee ee emcee Sydney Greenstreet 
Chu-Vin) a (Cathayan Sage es crc scicieeiele ys desiele lesiele Henry Travers 
Boatswaineee.chescccactonuk aia kiyatte as de Ua ataee Wheto erete Albert Van Dekker 
Ghazanwy Kaan of. Persia ie.icie.siwiocie incense Sanford Meisner 
Donata sat athery. coeccsks esnnwaee ee suk ee eee ene ere John C. Davis 
Messenger froin. POr Sig. cicero veostatetersieterauersmieasiclerereeioe arate Paul Yost 
AS Buddhists Priests\¢<.ct css 0% sane Sere ee eime ok Vincent Sherman 
A Taoist Priest....ss0sses0+ Fi. ae os WE SER OI ee eee Francis Ward 
AC ombucian. Priest .)..,develetsiercieverere\sueaogalormyeverstehs vein eee Harry Wise 
AeA Osten He rLest Rvs. cavsteitic ce iets Goel ose atte ete einare Thomas Mackay 


Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 


See “The Best Plays of 1927-28.” 
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THE SERENADE 


(15 performances) 
A musical comedy by Harry B. Smith; music by Victor Herbert. 
Produced by Jolson’s Theatre Musical ‘Comedy Company at the 
Jolson Theatre, New York, March 4, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 






dherpake or Santa Cruz scsiss sccse ee saree slavore ayaveqanyaas Forrest Huff 
WIG GResria roa setlaaistaeel Sie's ge sinrauare eeberverwle aha eres Lorna Doone Jackson 
BNA ch rAd Oegeter stiekt is: S<cleis Te oe ana: ocd Sow eh brsIO a Seah ene wien lee ee ens Greek Evans 
POMEL Oat, cle wo oh eb wis 6 05:68 .Charles E. Galagher 
WEG DEZ eieelerertate ls tere ces ate «ais Gallet orate rene aianare Manan e eel crete Roy Cropper 
olor bos tet ereiee es ousiste eas acer teat ...John Cherry 
Mneze mura atelenis se sir avapyrels ore so alate Gpateretene Mwere a «Olga Steck 
SGOINEZ esc sa cera wale Se alele'a choi co wea mnaee bes esee-William White 
MBER Golonel. wists as cies cee oe sss roses oer ete Hobson Young 
Captain Atine aac cine ore lncieiersa oe rhere age ed Woe eR ie Carl Dews 
CHOTA aN AIGETZ ci leinw cs c's Brolaloie cle a ete te tesla Elizabeth Crandall 
Misael accesis oletesalofs feel ane isle’ 6i9,i0/315 Fo lsts ate o.s ois lose ele sie he Sass Wee_ Griffin 
ERG sic cio JOO EC ODE Re Oe marin mo dae cnc Frances Baviello 


Acts I and IiI.—Duke’s Castle in the Mountainous Region of 
Spain. Act I]—Senora Valdez School for Girls and Barracks of 
Spanish Dragoons. 

Staged by Milton Aborn. 


THE PLAYERS FROM JAPAN 


(15 performances) 
A repertory from the modern Japanese theatre adapted and 
directed for the American stage by Michio Ito. Produced by the 


Japanese Theatre Association at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
March 4, 1930. 


Cast of characters in ‘Koi-No-Yozakura’’— 


DWAR PO etter te asi ort states oisierols/sia <ieiaie ss: Aerevoiaroile/eteieie alaloin ies ens cnr 
- A idichi lwata 
leyucastiiemee a aalola atte Pioial e, vat eoveyasn aie a skelsle mis igiowias G : Waisule Killens 


Koryo Yamada 
WGDDALAL es iss,0/0,e\eu0 ...-Kiyoshi Mimasu 
Tsujura Uri Miss Sumako Okada 


Shinnai Nagashi. wearers Chozo Onada 










[ER ERR). age Canon ano on COBODOO CORO naMD UOSoOrictapi 
HDALW/ A tsre:s cos Tokujiro Tsutsui 
WNagoyas. dc. Minoru Yamanaka 
Murasame Tayu. ..Miss Kazue Ueno 
Takao Tayw.-:... -Miss Tsuyako Misono 
EGO ATA E Dy tl telseier, wits evols e\elnisiels ors/#/alel ele -Miss Momoyo Chigusa 
eae cea ee ete slic eres oie airs! o) 5/10. p?acd@ ieirseua ey ataral onele Miss Sumiko Susuki 
fete Ameren ec binte plaiois’ sais el elelsl east eattaveistamiclershetsters Koryo Yamada 
TREES PEG 45 6.06 cof Mee Ga POEdU Or IBOOD Or On cib OIL mtorrcst Tokuji Tsuji 
INGOTO.. 22. sere eee erect eee ects cette es eee ssn eences Hajime Mori 

BINS Oars oietaate sale ai s)+ oe) e/a) ol she. ohe ole eichatstete/otelaie Miss Momoyo Chigusa 


yo 
Staged by Michio Ito. 
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The opening bill of the Japanese players consisted of three 
short plays, “Koi-No-Yozakura” (Romance in Cherry Blossom 
Lane), ‘“‘Kage-No-Chikara” (The Shadow Man), and “Matsuri” 
(Festival). The first tells of a poor sculptor who worships a 
handsome Geisha girl, and, being unable to afford her, makes a 
life-sized statue of her which comes to life in his barn-like studio. 
The second is a drama of the Samurai, in which Chuji, son of an 
honored warrior killed by the Lord of the Province for daring to 
speak to him without permission, is taught by Enzo, the Shadow 
man, how to fight so that he may later avenge his father’s death 
and the abduction of his sweetheart. The third is a holiday 
festival in ancient Tokio. 


A GLASS OF WATER 


(9 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Eugene Scribe. Produced at the 
Laboratory Theatre, New York, March 5, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


@ueenpAnnevol Wri gland). .:<receieysiatnleiaysisla/elciels)s)e\<\ors ete Maria Germanova 
Lady Churchill, Duchess of Marlborough.............. Emily Floyd 
Henry St. John, the Viscount Bolingbroke.......... Charles Kradoska 
EAE CHUTE Vial Ghia Tilicnanet saris tolejioreiciersiensielaiersioneesteisisarenieielarsye eratete Britton Diller 
MA Dig alah ur Chaillot. ays cetecaern te elaiel tetera evereisist sts etste oreuete Angela Mulinos 
The Marquis de Torcy (Ambassador of Louis XIV). Richard Gaines 
EIGN SOL. erat ovctseenereverarerel isle evoratorsesierelouatererscerarsiocialencuolers Karl Swenson 
shady. Albemiat lei; anc. si sieve ccelste spereus) siti e'e eveteieiels exsisiese's Frances Williams 
ordgitarley Parl of OfOrd wie syerese icin sisye oc these ie jenets William Post 
Badass ADCLOEOIMIDIC cree ero ool sareatcueetee male ee ate alae erenee Elaine Howe 


Acts I, II and III.—The Action Takes Place in London, in St. 
James’ Palace. 
Staged by Maria Germanova. 


A duel of wits at the court of Queen Anne of England in which 
Bolingbroke and the Duchess of Marlborough play principal 
roles and romantic Queen Anne thinks she is desperately in love 
with Arthur Masham, who unfortunately prefers Abigail. 


LAUNCELOT AND ELAINE 
(25 performances) 
A dramatization of the Tennyson “Idyll” by Edwin Milton 


Royle. Revived by Round Table Productions, Inc., at the Presi- 
dent Theatre, New York, March 8, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 







SSM Gre WAU eremye crore Ae c. Sesicie Se eigls Praesent Os eee George Christie 
SOT Oded sta ciete shoes soa lat cialeiaoaterelc diaeeaeas eekeanars Albert Phillips 
PNM ATTIC LOU} fot charadavateaiine ions Chollsialtoierslslerstaves avetedeieye Frank M. Thomas 
TIM COP ASLO UG elcld gis ie-sia xe Sh leis wale et amis tntioRls leks cette J. W. Austin 
IVOTCE COLE Ley ONLEESES 5,5 cin cre tin es acidic wie aioe ali atone Sane rats Sara Perry 
UAC ye NEAL CANCE cis ilo aa. s.cxnicncejes lense aboot nie oie ares Ann Anderson 
Abad yar Viviane aes cities said e octes aabie Dake heir eons Marie Chambers 
Said eae ABO © elapet sts. cuss. 5 1ale ie Saale oh Spee oe ae cai as's sis PONE eek Helen Oursler 
achive, BCAtEiCe wade ite cites More: aeneiiaion ls tatelo baneihane ats Myrta Bellair 
Had ye RUGSMONC oro acainin 22,010 se oie lobeie icicle wioraerslateltois wists Prunella Bodkin 
Weed GHINGVETE -iajare s.5.655. ca eieci eet cee cence bee Selena Royle 
Dera bE SetvitOre sieicclsiers « aiqn's e/cle s atsitecee ie nia. o ieee ee Harold Vizard 
Ria LLORES 6 Se opoarecieta ciao SRenen a ecto ne caG Sherling Oliver 
WHIM NO LEE a wloreawetsrale als o.'s.06's'c\antyaceriente stn damete ... Adin Wilson 
Loaves erersiarerel gia ais cicises oe as .ate as ee .Josephine Royle 
Word GAStolat Sersisitecy=..¢ssisianye cane .Charles Hammond 
PELOEHINE Wer eiclostiels sintaic "ais/s.d’e a's sycisieidioiel sie nversceccete te ioe Lionel Adams 


Prologue—Glen in the Trackless Wastes of Lyonesse. Act I.— 
Queen’s Garden in King Arthur’s Court. Acts II and ITI.—Court- 
yard of the Castle of the Lord of Astolat. Act IV.—Sunken Gar- 
den of Arthur’s Palace. 

Staged by Calvin Thomas. 


See “The Best Plays of 1921-22.” 


THIS MAN’S TOWN 


(8 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Willard Robertson. Produced by 
George Jessel at the Ritz Theatre, New York, March 10, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 












UNS Tle 5 sp Gb d0d 04 OA Ae OA DOGO RECON GBODOSUN OUdOt.ac Paul Byron 
SEER Son op BARRAGE AOE OOOOH OD AD ORDO OL 0.0 IOS DOU Arvid Paulson 
1 Be SA OIC a TOO RIC SOI eR LODO IOI aac: Willard Robertson 
pee ere ead esis Tae Narn vo Sie Sie aisish oucv Salers traisharerenale Betty Brenska 
BLAZE Mere clointe ciciohe belo sae ate ot > Ca: pret aia) clarai'b/ aa e otal atevaves oft eots Mary Howard 
IDFR ES AAAs Oe ROM Cr ED DOOR nOnE SOO a0 Max Von Mitzel 
SPR SI Me EA st etrotetet oe celal ayoliat aie ote rs) oya/i\e! bo. Vel's esl Ove (0. evounfeustensgercte es Pat O’Brien 
WAAL ACen fetes etna O Fesleincs aed ahve oe wlivisrny dle orallvera eran Clyde Franklin 
Asie SPiN Ves ce tenet, Pike Walon ee OEP CRC RE EE ROR RCICHE Me LOCA Harold Morgan 
AS aly atom AE nIy: WVVIOLICEL eis oic'41« (001 'e[e aisisvevelelewinve Caroline Newcombe 
GOOLE En aicle vislnies ¢ elsie's sve0s's  caiia: a eaotg ea Jethro Warner 


Ida Anders. ..Viola Frayne 


Wr pity’. ole -\<c, <1 ..Edwin Stanley 
Felice Pelangio.... ..Antonio Salerno 
Antonio Fantana...... .Eduardo Ciannelli 
PicldaeMe ATi d Cx Ba pores aa Sols vides didi Aa Bove oo aereiat olstaerel eis Walter Glass 
PPC ATEELES ore Se evtie Hiei a sald thd) Sie 9)5.9 Sidis' oo Kia S dasha latin alsvatet aisle Vincent Yorke 
[Stine ket Ri Ago Denis oGuian Ha BOM AROS Oooo nanbirarocon oot Jerome Lesser 
(Gis ad.c DUOC CONC AC POCO OOOH JOOOID OCaG Constance Cummings 
IAC Me tetetnes morse seca Seacisicd es oid susie alo sslolahdisteesstel sisi eiarars George Neville 
IM WOLKE A a nA RNG POOR ECO? OBC DOOOBCOLOO RGD Walter Newman 
(Bt tes GIBICIP TOTO CISC ERO DIC IORICITO Ce OOOO ACA A Joseph Slayton 
LOA AS AADC be AO HOD EE IOEE DDO Ce MODDL OO OOCO OO) iro Joseph Kennedy 
Dot etere eee re eee nee Sioraie oa ere larala dais nla sue eSpace Hel ea) ate Dorothea Scott 
EF Caml erarsialste else (etal op SOR IC IR EROTIK ue EI Eugenia A. Herman 
(CRISS 6 2. AACR ODEN e OL ION ABEOMICO” Ra ao aaaec Lulu Stone 
Gemini tatters ola > okie nescale a.apoeral evo a teteuatatena ste wcletels Betty de Pascue 


Ctr ae ears etcte siefelstelans.cvaun ares aceyoid Wiselel gl nial sei ayetae <avetavarenetedels Marjorie Main 
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GES ielors crater alate io sine: tet ctorser vere cuelstonstaloiavelst sie torensesrens i Emmett Shakelford 
RA GZ 5 Ste sciet erg ees nie oie pint oy aholeerol como sielelets el estslericielere overs William E. Morris 
Dreutenant of Police ric «ic o's cics cieicis cielaieiellolaisteia| oie; Len D. Hollister 
IW BETIS Se cients ore cio tie wientiw: ooo rcrrelatayatelel amen states aletaiate: are Lewis Gordon 
RO SSO Ng aleve vero oliecs ew ale ie evwitnsveite lohose aioe sane gasses me ysucle leqe os yells Samuel Levine 
Mfetiteal tH xaimitter sto) sete ators oiolntel ctstete oheterssaiete aie elereimiernicrers W. L. Douglas 
AR GONE Y seteiare ays aici ai oioye eleleais lola oieretctel ol el sise,asel efeletete «i elem mtoisl > John Burkell 
WAS S cresroce ele cbieis © RIS S aie Sess aise Gils ss ole so Dies agit ores o eeials Lois Shore 
IS tonititn Ales cue starters at oo ov State feteeiotetet shov-cu slicker ate) ok oteveferaensr arched Milton C. Herman 
AG OUTI ISS ace ote oe © OR Gishave Susvstarsnevoterens peal ove valaieleiarete teksts Charles C. Wilson 


Acts I, II and III.—In and Around a Lunch Wagon. 
Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


Eddie Anders, framed by Antonio Fantana, dope peddler and 
proprietor of the Ritz Diner, does his stretch in prison and, get- 
ting out, calls on Fantana for a settlement. It is New Year’s eve 
and Fantana, in addition to his other worries, is arranging for the 
bumping off of a detective or two. There are three murders 
during the evening, including that of Fantana. When he refuses 
to settle with Anders, the boy shoots him. Bill Post, reporter, 
working on the story, fixes it so Anders goes free. 


PENNY ARCADE 


(24 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Marie Baumer. Produced by William 
Keighley and W. P. Tanner at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
March 10, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 






3 UTTAR OVC Lew leleerate elm tee we tos ie WrTE eae deus isle iolissle allele: e eloustte Ackland Powell 
MGEGE SE the eitafeleietes sxalste sre. =: Sais! ajolevels eraisiar Neva Taraiaierersh sterols e\syenere Don Beddoe 
AMLite SLD CLAD rcs ogcdss onoxsnoy texoroievevelsverstos s/syseetsjsi sie spegsasusie jeveiets Valerie Bergere 
NGA yar torr onetercnctotorctote perso istalane sieyonsetenevecelebalcintersiaysvate mere Eric Dressler 
LAND yet otiet ak omic Rear ic amide yiswis says cies Millard F. Mitchell 
MOSS atone mcovcistste rs nsls ees ee erin teaver wisi hccenisiensoveie sie Paul Guilfoyle 
AGREES VEGI ING op oiex ov 20) cc thoy oF ed Seti oj ages fee eu erigitsvareies eleToveyereierere Frank Rowan 
aCe see tetas eis ah euler ws corer Sicoy Neg shunner eholod Nae uate ef oreeiaversvonere George Barbier 
INEyatleapene swetehers lenals =e o's c a Sie fe ieyo a) ie icholshs tate ineeae at tel ciec oe Joan Blondell 
larry: Delano; cc twas sm sas c cia mul reabiner tats cts ees James Cagney 
Mien ty, SLANG sexsi aneucnssosoue coup teianensteloneuarmtessacasvere woleceuclsi store sieiete = Lenita Lane 
IN GLa: oa Setar alain eiocers ciel ohe-ol leet er vererdn tocsealerorcnnepaiarsatem ¢ Martin Mailoy 
AD ATS AM Topo) Gel thet ye) orsj ere iat hs) iso) is iis alieVe\ Vail are isle sieroxelsro ol sie eene Ben Probst 
DESIRING sic eravshavetehaval shavaxsyvlaxensiebalabcvonsysheieustetens Ieeetatrer stan cane Harry Gresham 
INT a Del eis cytes ie) oxsvataverotavsveustelohsiereselsney die epepaaclel cheysiesaielsspsrers Desiree Harris 
ibe Bocecooonubotoceeceusccor ec oodscSo0cdesobanp Rod Jules Cern 
WENGER aoe ROC Lua ae tron, Ie a eer orc ous cae Annie-Laurie Jaques 
MA eMEY ATES oc atom atart ernie a) aisielsiexs.shaleveiciatelyerst meets srerrarere Edmund Norris 
Rose ..-Lucile Gillespie 
Jim --John J. Cameron 
Anna .-Eleanor Andrus 
Bete rafave te cciacein ics siahoue soueiace ois isiesie eee renevee eekepemermene aremec terete Marshall Hale 
Jack.. EOCCOCLE HOD DULCO SS EOL ODO SDOS ND William Whitehead 
Johnson. . Eicken oseiarsWe shel aes Mieatciete ayer otis Harry Balcom 


Acts I, II and I1I.—In and Around Mrs. Delano’s Penny Arcade 
in an Amusement Park Near New York. 
Staged by William Keightley. 
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Angel, working for Mrs. Delano in a turn-the-crank picture 
exhibit in an amusement park, is in love with Jenny, the Delano 
daughter. Jenny’s brother Harry, trying to be a bootlegger, has 
a run-in with Mitch McKane, racketeer, and shoots McKane. 
Jenny is witness to her brother’s act and keeps quiet until Mrs. 
Delano tries to pin the crime on Angel. Then Jenny protests and 
justice is done. 


THE BLUE GHOST 


(112 performances) 
A mystery comedy in three acts by Bernard J. McOwen and 
J. P. Riewerts. Produced by Jimmie Cooper at the Forrest 
Theatre, New York, March 10, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


DPS PPORINEL croreie ojos ois 6.010 cloks Shas. oteiwtetscee anapeles Bernard J. McOwen 
Mylrea dict Weare ara ota o)cioiaisiavs a sisxele Sia ese ete Seats oe eee eslie King 
Jaspers... 2 OGSte Soom yon ae CaaMnO Gob Grsodogobcageps Nate Busby 
PASDECEOR | VWISE vise csciein c's o!areis co o-0 wlorors sec slerpisierereisiers Douglas Cosgrove 
Boman Walkie tec don oOe See OBOE ED OF Ot Pr Ee net Cher DMCC EE AG King Calder 
PGLEn Cee WV Alle xistorteoretetet eh < <er< a) eicins) wehstefatols ‘allots stators. te Lyle Stackpole 
Mfr VRRP er ct cic, 8 OCR CERIO c eee rE ete Inenclys Stephen Clark 


Acts I, II and II].—Home of Dr. De Former on Harlan Cliff— 
Somewhere in California. 
Staged by Stephen Clark. 


Murder has been done and practically everybody’s hair has 
been standing on end in the castled home of Dr. De Former. The 
periodical appearances of a Blue Ghost are responsible. Inspector 
Wise goes out to investigate. His discoveries reveal the comic 
fear of Jasper, a Negro servant, and the fact that Dr. De Former 
and Frank Host love the same leading woman. It is proved con- 
clusively in the end that Jasper has been drinking. 


VOLPONE 


(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts adapted by Stefan Zweig from the 
original of Ben Jonson. Revived by the Theatre Guild at the 
Liberty Theatre, New York, March 10, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
HER SOLVE te iitertstt eta cierc stele is oleisicials a s1eaislerstalelasyerese e Burton McEvilly 
Date. oie tos COO FOTIA OOOO DUOT Pa. GON CO Pawo Martin Wolfson 
egal, SYNE Ait ae AA mic OCOD EID DORON O OT DUES Sydney Little Mansfield 
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Singetick siccoaieis o's Bia sues salar wisteleSeterelee aisles teste Sorat Vincent Sherman 
Saige 2h Seat DOOLOOOOUD 0 COUO DOLD UTCOS0 S00 bt pistes severed Paul Yost 
Sit eer nce krere ttle ortateres ia oon sis tele inlotels: alotepetie Metsie cls aears Donald Smith 
Sin een ecto t cume crete ieieie eareteraiercreie ce aiaielerersusisiertemicretstns Walter Franklyn 
IMiGgscar¢ Dives Ga dilys) crrrastalstete elels cis cise acetate elaitere iste stele le Earle Larimore 
‘Viol poniem CEE RIO) ster teyelotarolsterslersinic wise sleteloteLeiatensls Sydney Greenstreet 
STAVe seca c oe a crate ete a aus estate cre teteldle e hatch Siar ateleian neice eises John Henry 
Violtore. (Blew V Gltire) testa c eects crore Foreaieavervetoaiete Frederick Roland 
Corvino (The: Crow) cscissc s ccsic'c ore. s sists siete systeie a cis. Henry Mestayer 
Corbaccio? Ciibe} Raven) acisrs ier tata colette case ie navele esis. Edgar Kent 
Cama tinatiaseis Pate aie) ere sole Gnatelereversetevelele eielele aievevtnelsteveteters: cfs ie!» Helen Tilden 
Colomba CLbSS Dove) sete wise oicwie.s.ieie/e:sleretetectewisisvee sieves Sylvia Field 
Maid to) eColomba siatiacs ¢evcicicveysie sclew's eva sie sister ave Sieve ere Lucille Banner 
Setvaniteatom OO PACCIOn sere sleucte)eieseset ale sdeus eke apoeseieastereusistenst John C. Davis 
Leone, Captain to the Fleet (The Lion).......... Albert Van Dekker 
Captain of Sbigtl psine ale acters snevp's lores gieiehe etree ote tori mes Philip Foster 


Sbirri....George Cotton, Walter Coy, Alan Blaine, Donn Sylvester, 
Harry Wise, Thomas Mackey, Clifford Odets, Fred De Veau 


ACR Oe eee Sion nd oO OCOMONOO Teo. DISS anton Ada Sanford Meisner 
Pride SmClerick stor ctevave sie: wise 0 tievdrere eiarerel'e brevet prarenatererenene tee Lucian Scott 
Court Attendants Ax. 6 svete cia ciese) si ehevoretei slarersente Gveranisls Vincent Sherman 
GourbeAttemcdantererewcier eneisica sleleviele ore glee siebie siete clei teteas Francis Ward 
1 Bg (os) SRN ARC RO UDOT CIR TOI Ge soie 7p sn SS Oats John C. Davis 


Act I—Volpone’s Bedroom. Act II.—Scene 1—Corvino’s House. 
2—Corbaccio’s House. 3—Volpone’s Bedroom. Act III.—Scene 1— 
Audience Chamber of the Senate. 2—Volpone’s Bedroom. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 


See “The Best Plays of 1927-28.” 


LOVE, HONOR AND BETRAY 


(45 performances) 
A drama in three acts adapted by Fanny and Frederic Hatton 
from the French of A. Antoine. Produced by A. H. Woods at 
the Eltinge Theatre, New York, March 12, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Threw Younes Mariisie 2c e ou) 0.018 eterners ols ewaieialeterarctereialaterelsre Robert Williams 
Tie sth usher dt iis .1s,cts reaches ss iehaletevars wie aces eae elos kOe MIS ee Mark Smith 
PE WGMVY. OLATI-«. chaveverersvoieter snare sernfetetonsY svevetsvonsistereterstre: oreteversioreitrers Alice Brady 
THEN LOVES veriaelscie nc siclonveuin sisle aleloladereaverereeyaelonste tievebeve Clark Gable 
SPE PD OCEOL «sieves tis tcisse:s/tia.s epelainc eis pratireiem rotors se tiers braless Wilton Lackaye 
FU HevC hati sretite ay eveyetsiara cia clei 1 sveleveie elcleteleleterashotst ofetereyaiererecerss George Brent 
PLE SY Ottis Girl-ar. atesea s) sicloleleieia, «lsietersrezetersiotetetersaie se ais Glenda Farrell 


Act I.—Scene 1—Cemetery. 2—Living Room. Act II.—Scenes 1 
and 3—Cemetery, 2—Living Room. 4—‘‘The Love Nest.” Act III. 
—Cemetery. 

Staged by Don Mullaly. 


The shades of the three men principally concerned with the 
love life of one woman arise in a cemetery and grow reminiscent. 
One is a boy who had killed himself when the woman had jilted 
him. One is the fat millionaire she married. He died of shock 
when she threatened to return to him after spending some time 
with her lover. One is the lover in question who is completely 
done in physically by her impassioned devotion to him. The 
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woman is decorating all three graves and trying to take a broad- 
shouldered chauffeur away from her daughter at the play’s end. 


THE RIVALS 


(28 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


Re- 


vived by George C. Tyler at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, 


March 13, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Site Anthony. A pSOlite s,s aus etenvs sistessiare cterare evoreis ars wield wrens John Craig 
Beitr csens Rollo Peters 
Pedro De Cordoba 
James T. Powers 
....Fiske O’Hara 









Captain Jack Absolute... 
Igetolll id bats Aeraneaiet a eee 
ODA CHES arsrectteora irs 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 


ee tatet erate suet see iss operates pa ats Siaiicvavat oe alatote te eve iwtonsurere nine wise Percival Vivian 
David 2) nes che a ve sien Sr stoAPAG eeetae Grete eRe George Tawde 
PEGASO cide a inch oh aie Stas oleae acelsla: aeleua haech ate aR Gunter Dann Malloy 
Pires Malar O Dyrarase ta era ctaser oats! pie aTevavarane wise acetate tee ea Mrs. 

Aydt GAT AS lar, GP addoicctee rene 5 acy. apolanmictelers «surelstteyeron Margery Maude 
Piitiian Mie tibia’... ), .stetatelete’e! was a eels Weta pmrereeatte ace tiec are Betty Linley 
MAAC Ys Uy estos Sia aaa eee ha a Rail Baye eos SOEs Oe ee SE OR Tae Georgette Cohan 


Act I—Scene 1—A Street in Bath. 2—Dressing Room in Mrs. 
Malaprop’s Lodgings. 3—-Captain Absolute’s Lodgings. Act II.— 
Scene 1—North Parade. 2—Mrs. Malaprop’s Lodgings. 3—Acres’ 
Lodgings. Act JIJI.—Scenes 1 and 3—Mrs. Malaprop’s Lodgings. 


2—North Parade. 4~—King’s Mead Fields. 
Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


A revival made noteworthy principally by the fact that Mrs. 
Fiske appeared for the first time in New York as Mrs. Malaprop, 
although she had played the part on tour for four or five years. 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 


(71 performances) 


A comedy by Ivan Turgenev. Produced by the Theatre Guild 


at the Guild Theatre, New York, March 17, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 





EN aa wey acl trae le toaayel Asis. ay easeat ousuayers/eratarslig ete ete ateas Mae eae Charles Kraus 
Alinta SCUVEM OVA: 5 ais'sis + 210) s'o 2.0/5 sles vies vivte Di scald csnerehers Minna Phillips 
Nat cil teen CCH OW ALD apd colate cya iccy iciet sotabaretel se) et oteWel atal Absvaye orale Alla Nazimovya 
Mithatl Aleksandrovich Rakitimess ..< s.5 vsccs ss) eia0.ecleye a 4 0.0 Elliot Cabot 
Wizaveta sBOesdanOvilas sie o's axetarctstoleista wate simlararesehaus sare Eda Heinemann 
Wu OMalen ate eaerisisie Ba hake taites he "alice aes Sen melee ceed ceatiarbuvsaiial evaesoce Eddie Wragge 
Aleksei Nikolaevich Bieliaev.............2+..00. Alexander Kirkland 
NATO ROU ne nee note bien ior als aissnie cathe andaheanecp te maa etavale, siauavauone: 6 Louis Veda 
Monat tices pigel stele. oils emictehieias wile are soles eyoi ale Dudley Digges 


Wierd pAleksamdrovilar occlemisle atsinkars ale susiei cysts syel+) ass Eunice Stoddard 
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“Arkadd Sergieich  Delaeviaicicie ajaiicjerde olelowinieiai te sts crerios John T. Doyle 
Watian crc swale oe soa cig hee sincere oa ceitsvenieteieeis eres slates eee Alden 

Afanasi Tynych. Bolshintsoy:. tics .micesise oe eerie > sic Henry Travers 
, Acts I and II1I.—The Drawing Room. Acts II and 1V.—The Gar- 
en. 1840. 


Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 


Natalia Petrovna, grown restless through contemplation of her 
dull husband and a dull routine on his estate, accepts gratefully 
the platonic love offered by her husband’s good friend, Mikhail 
Rakitin, but is not stirred by it. When, however, her eyes first 
rest upon the new tutor engaged for her son, one Aleksei Bieliaev, 
she realizes that romance has at last come to Russia. When her 
young ward, Viera, also falls in love with Aleksei, Natalia is 
furiously jealous. But when she finally confesses her passion to 
Aleksei, the boy embarrassedly admits that he is greatly honored, 
but decides he had better run right back to Moscow. Which he 
does. Mikhail also leaves. And Natalia resumes the dull routine 
of her life. 


THE ROYAL VIRGIN 


(8 performances) 


A drama by Harry Wagstaffe Gribble. Produced by W. P. 
Tanner at the Booth Theatre, New York, March 17, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Robert ‘Cecil, Lord (Burletgh!..1.. os 00 oe sc cm cas 6 en Murray Kinnell 
Sil Walter tale pin. .cletack ston omiselode delereeuseteerrole.< Charles Francis 
Ay Getitlerman ceicn\ Sine eters atelorousrele aie Miele) oiuiapeveleuereve were ane Milton Parsons 


.Veree Teasdale 


The Countess of Nottingham 
Wilfrid Seagram 


Henry, Earl of Southampton 





Elizabeth, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland......... Thais Lawton 
Myc Countess wofs Rutland sa eee ae Vivienne Osborne 
Robert sDevereux, Marl ‘ot (Essex. syste eile ster ines cree es Hugh Buckler 
tA) Gent lew Oma a0. «oie cite cetclstateliere eiedeieis eihels sisiers: cists’ Marcia Hanan 
AS Gentle w oii crores iol slarelosieuslereleeisis arclorsersisie Oeiereie eters Nancy De Silva 
Lieutenant cot the- Lowers scis,«sis)sniere laisse i eistoeyelote eee Milton Parsons 


Act I.—Scene 1—Anteroom. 2—Council Chamber. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Garden. _2—Queen’s Boudoir. 3—Audience Chamber. 
Act III.—Scene 1—Queen’s Boudoir. 2—Tower of London. 1601. 

Staged by Harry Wagstaffe Gribble. 


A drama fashioned by Mr. Gribble from John Banks’ play, 
“The Earl of Essex, or the Unhappy Favorite,” (1682); and two 
later versions done by Henry Brooke and Henry Jones (1748). 
Loosely follows the historical episodes of the fall of Essex as 
Elizabeth’s favorite, culminating in his being sentenced to death, 
with Elizabeth’s discovery of his secret marriage to the Countess 
of Rutland as a motivating jealousy. Elizabeth repents and 
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would pardon Essex at the last, when she discovers that she has 
been tricked by her messenger, the Countess of Nottingham, but 
her pardon arrives too late. 


MAYFAIR 


(8 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Laurence Eyre. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, New York, March 17, 1930. 


Cast ot chatacters— 


PING BTS Sie eee tates nce FSS. 9 scales eva) as oksbe sous ceiet cass e Lae oas Stapleton Kent 
NS PATMSIASS Lie ot cbelne ets cesta s widotond ote ce Boe eee eee Hugh Millar 
Ree Vet Ultegra DTU OF S cay orn dor Shaveolers agers te ovate ca ee tepale, ook oh oe Arthur Hohl 
GLECOL VINCE Me cerret ities Se eee eee cee ee Derek Glynne 
Rosamung lady Clarces: 25 s4.4:carc ger dnb olen Ones Chrystal Herne 
meDerbew Alone WG lanzeszrs oss <icidre sack peli Frederick Worlock 
HE VAGUE E Ay AUG I oresicllai cee Sus arn: 5 coal Cones tas bist vee aero. ae Elaine Temple 


Acts I and IiI.—Boudoir of Lady Clarges. Act II.—Cabin on 
Lord Clarges’ Private Yacht. 
Staged by Laurence Eyre. 

Lord Clarges, more in love with his career than with his wife, 
would sacrifice her to William Danvers if necessary in order to 
control Danvers’ influence in the appointment of a new ambas- 
sador to Rome. Lady Clarges, however, prefers to give her favors 
to Gregory Muir, an under secretary, and thus deliberately fails 
her husband and sees him carted back to his former post in Peru. 


THE MATRIARCH 


(23 performances) 


A drama in three acts by G. B. Stern. Produced by Lee Shu- 
bert at the Longacre Theatre, New York, March 18, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Bopitem Matt laird a «Sis selene se oleieie so cinie siestoacslale a eleterses Paula Sabina 
LPR LGU es RO e PASC TC GOES emo rc 1 Gat Horsis 950 Violet Ley 
PC rae WT cuta hper ts cttw fave, 09.0) 9) enes'elaasionss# afin, wilayatcuetelaieye Hesketh Pearson 
PAM ASeagiay (Hes MatcIatehy) sks svi aeilel neces oat alia eresshetd one Constance Collier 
Vet ti a RAIS OLLIAT sees yar lohan cas a. wre: ahistinio tao moviousdayennda seal ayousun canals Inez Bensusan 
Wityenl Shay Aerie ee to) PRO Be IRAs BoE cond Smcein oo be Jessica Tandy 
Sie SOLE Meee ENG lay clatdivin + Wibide sain op tobe aera otaeioke pies E, A. Walker 
SIStv ER ODE TIA alate labs oe asi ny suelinior sie piercigiars wesc ave oie Georgina Wynter 
DNATA LABEL ATL acy oircte elo seigi gi 10 aleve eats soheh aieleneus sa Derrick De Marney 
Vice Bow eae totset alee eanauchate ss Spoke insti al alisilallo steed auanails 'eZe.0 Dorothy Dunkels 
DVL ctrl Ate ER VICOMIED os ore sajslece es ehe.c:s eves coptOPece  oialle mie siete bie o's Earle Grey 
OttomSolomiansonts cr sic, a ne «sites a bakes beets oleae Albert V. Edwards 
IL iaperkey Vice ZoreGs Os Areac See oe ween DO ORION DNS Come ronernc George Cross 


GLIseMeee AC OMUEZ er eieha ay sts: ow tiatertolle: sox acetal Att anearet erate vase ao els 40 Alan Keith 
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Bolsa WRakowitzic nseajerascieotel cieleseloneyersverel cievelatenelelertreeleveistal sha Laura Smithson 
(erie eG ats tahini gota cooean ardisd obGdd oo betas sods Abraham Sofaer 
Gerald Rakonttzileiatsseercicvteiscesrorete oes ever seatietetonctereio's Henry Lewis, Jr. 


Prologue—1902: Cottage in Cornwall, Acts I and Il.—1921: Draw- 
ing-room in Holland Park. Act III.—1927: Studio in Chelsea. 
Staged by Frank Vernon. 


Sophie Maitland, childless representative of the Rakonitz 
‘family, adopts the illegitimate son of her vagabond husband, 
Oliver Maitland, and presents him to her mother, Anastasia 
Rakonitz, the matriarchal head of the family, as her own. Tweaty 
years later Danny Maitland has been accepted as a Rakonitz and 
is about to be inducted into the jewelry business when the family 
fortunes crash. Thereafter the younger generation of the Rako- 
nitz family come through to take charge. In the end Toni, 
keenest of the girls, forswears a budding desire to marry Danny, 
now known as a Gentile and a Maitland, to become “the new 
Matriarch.” 


I WANT MY WIFE 


(12 performances) 


A comedy by B. M. Kaye. Produced by Murray Phillips at the 
Liberty Theatre, New York, March 20, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Parleeners oom ie este te tele a ctdie-o vel eiaiolst eat ialeraielcte es lereve els Jerome Collamore 
eS et bectomie cysietarae,s a clcieiecs osaree evssscoraleyarereelels eloiers Edward Fielding 
Miss Mathildey MaGatlay isis sccciele sie > elelelelsisrerore vie eres Marion Abbott 
Marsee@ecelial B ordOtinndeis ce clsiee seieree lee steteistslote.ctsie Spring Byington 
Vanet ena cattle yayse cusidy orssporsd esavavarerebeveretetne asievelexoteteyete + Patricia Barclay 
Hartley ROSSITET cmcclccs srsisie elsiele tiene ateteleveve orere) etersicls vi ciel, cieiere Alan Davis 
Fatqihaen YO 08Sisrs creiersielehero e)aist00s loveceraiiele wuarecsvere (ere Gerald Oliver Smith 
ALELEC Al OW CER rsistelelovereseisteleteinrs stele) clei clevefoieisio ee tere 'ors) sre mien Herbert Yost 
IM ro aptia tt Chitl deere els eteiediane.ssatneralebecoretel srsletelet oe isletsn Seles esc Gladys Lloyd 


Act I.—Living Room in Mrs. Bordon’s House in New York. 
Acts II and III.—Living Room in Alfred Towder’s House. Scars- 
dale, New York. 

Staged by Ralph Murray. 


Cecelia Bordon’s brother Alfred, having suffered one attack of 
amnesia that kept him in Philadelphia for three weeks, is sus- 
ceptible to psychic influences. Alfred is also heir to a million 
dollars if he marries within a certain period. Cecelia, having met 
a psycho-theorist, is convinced that if she can implant the mar- 
riage idea in Alfred’s mind, before she puts him to sleep with a 
powder, he will wake up in love with Janet Macaulay. ‘The 
scheme is tried and it works. Alfred is finally convinced. Then 
another girl appears from Philadelphia with a marriage certificate. 
She had married Alfred during his previous lapse. 
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HAMLET 


(5 performances) 
A repertory of Shakespeare’s plays. Revived by the Chicago 
Civic Shakespeare Society at the Shubert Theatre, New York, 
March 24, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Claudius eKine of Denmark. occ. eeaieniecba ee emes William Courtleigh 
EARN CE rere ete nie (ole cies eie'e. wis 01s We lel ots ste isieisiera)aiviaschs ie des ske%e ans Fritz Leiber 
IE PRENSA 6 sac J SCR aE I OOUGOIDO hODG AC OO AGONOABAGdoRUE John Burke 
POLO BS ie ait a eae iia 5: «01 olaleiaiesiginieialevspeusece.ee terns are avsrees Philip Quin 
PASE UGS Men ctotoeatere tye (ais lonsious falere: Als ays, SS io ea en ee ee Lawrence H. Cecil 
PROSE CHAMER eens aysse s cis: dis eleisicisiotede Sicicleus teint eietaye ers Thayer Roberts 
AGuiden ster eke. sisis s sin: cteinelsie'o cis ol soleil wise ieee Bisa Grant Gordon 
WOSLIOI arte ol cele sra)a:0\eu les, 9 aiscatalanere oldie ace evaeiers¥eieiaveeala.g Charles Desheim 
re CEUs ai cts eiote fal oto sieveteine ail ejaveleltvalslansiecenerstescleters’e calcio: eters Robert Allen 
ise c(i o Sg ee ae een eee Oem ioicad Ciena omy ae On etG Ralph Menzing 
BU EAN CISCO sta .e sicls presto acs © 5. epsieiai icine aveisie eisiscala Walesa o ailee Wilfred Mallory 
ANS Pa CaP NS ST tea wa eres mo io! nr obale arabeseveiteroyeuctors chakereieverelens Robert Strauss 
HOMES MO GEAY CS DISSE ee o:0 siee «bles cieis Shelere ak Wicie aia teens Claudius Mintz 
PB ast Player « Aiviaieinteilsiorsiici'ave ie 0146 lo 0 nie ote laapeveveie\a sareia ai ens,%e ames Neill, Jr. 
POCO MCE Ea FOS 2 a nsta et Seis to ce: ois elistene stavereieiens Wile eineh eres harles Desheim 
PAR PHAGE cuore ators Soles Iie sescias oho @ careueralis piste oie ee ela le scasors Wilfred Mallory 
Mhase or lamler sh achers cc ciewisis eraisisietretleleacteinsiecis ci Hart Jenks 
Gertrude sOueen of Denmark. oc sr-ci cia sass ele © Virginia Bronson 
MOU alet ote te tte tte aiaie 3 sate o! avotarel ayer sdatelalsters¥ce aint seals aie Marie Carroll 
Nay iO) FEC Tiesto aie acste 6 o'si2).0. 2) cveiaisteie (a aieatersteteneyavele ays oe-+- Vera Allen 


Scene—Denmark, Near the Castle of Elsinore. 


MACBETH 


(4 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Duncan, King of Scotland’. <,.cc% s.sc.es « cisis’s c's wievse orale oe John Burke 
PRT al ecien htaa crest rate ol ofe ov ov aceliota: si'e-wi waver sistove ofalessy sle"ete ye deine eve meta Robert Allen 
BD oer esate vetelatalinre else cus seageoiane’s ciasaco chele|oiiciet setae sere Charles Desheim 
INEATCISEUEL ital euaiicl (s/o 1a cin vai lola '# piers siee sreloie se is0a%s.e bi or8a.s eietavels ace Fritz Leiber 
DEY TINGLE Coed voter etd che volie ik ie ancien o aaley ais atske. Sceteus ers aveiecagee WPeLe Hart Jenks 
WMT rent! 0 in Se eet oe he RS ORSON ic) OADRO OS OID IDO Re William Courtleigh 
Lsntey Gs Bane DOGO DOBOD BOE OCCT DTIC OOO rend Wilfred Mallory 
BRI ters Cooinin Noiate atelokie ale avec ate.6 Gidieisvavsi eis ocsiery Lawrence H. Cecil 
BI CATAGE eae nae ie od wie 21ers sla ocala diaiale © aioiels a eis dies olekale subieve Marie Carroll 
es otsearnetacrereania vers lere(ceus%a, ere sveiasp\3)0\ 0. ») paje's (etsha eieis-e, Maldis Ralph Menzing 
PAD OCtOt rep teteee Ne oioie e814 (orein o/a"ere  oiavao nl orete'.sl #rav'e'el eral Svein erste Philip Quin 
PARDEE CALE oe iototde fala sis in/s ial 9.006100 ste) oisielelsiejejeteiacae cisls ote James Neill, Jr. 
BAS OU CEL ore cis lenr syeiais eid tial <:e: eile: 0) sko.0 0 ¢40.0 ieksi da) alele:ereun overs Robert Strauss 
BAe inte here t tatarsreumereetc ats elective, o)edielsl aidler'a: ecata love re wlarsoa Thayer Roberts 
PAG MOT NITIEAOUEL cieietate!s ares lolsiais.s: s'¢/é allege ciarntielalafe atet Claudius Mintz 
Hie BEMMNV IEC Cleves, stoveie aioe a's)GvaloLdjclaioveols atelieteterdaca mv aiehar eee okie John Forrest 
SCO pe VILE Mavalaraliety wicio eid io 0: 0is Jo \nisise ve. sides, steratevatio: ave ora Kathryn Collier 
FATT mV LCE oi Oro tolese leisicis afols on «é\ous'siwis Vacev@ ane 5 c70/ehe Ys Virginia Stevens 
AR Gentlewomiattsbickierasccseials isso ckcvelos Sioteiole avdiegew wr aleloldle lw Vera Allen 
Wacky Uae Betiicm ein: clr. sre;sua ie everersys pyore aie severe itera? erie Virginia Bronson 


Scene—In Scotland: and Chiefly at Macbeth’s Castle. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT 


(2 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Orsinoxy Duke sof Allyria 352.) < ors: «crore o.0'<lole sbasielerelapstete s cokers Hart Jenks 
Seba shiaias: myers. ste are ataistersredirens eaters skate = arateiste:s oreimrelorelete creme: Grant Gordon 
KANE OMIO searcto esetertvabens tere: Ciskeval cca tie aaiets\c/enanaver votetolaetoketaisie eteicrcte John Burke 
As: Seat Captain tronietccitione aro srerctti vial oval sisiale chentatetaa toners Ralph Menzing 
(OTe 55 CHOOT, GCOS be ROP RAI OS OKNG.O OcLOROeO Charles Desheim 
WEN Guibas agaonoc onduoadoeouds bon Cobor oo ooboccan oc Jo Robert Allen 
Sirs hop ye Belclisn. cre cessieie eve wravetev ares nie chstae cactenehs Lawrence H. Cecil 
Sim Andrew Ague-Cheek... tis vis Jackie ciieaceeieds. James Neill, Jr. 
Mialvolia jecerjerctotenis alviers wie cro elelclere weasels © wlororeleleleteteibtelelercioete Fritz Leiber 
1 RE Eo On On Catto Gio OE enon OR i, Un OMICS OM TSO Robert Strauss 
Cy wri eS oi chetst sat aitena (avn: si ciateranstatanatcheyetersyort shel etonetel Neleus Thayer Roberts 
ir st HOMCER AS celeron e s-seb tlw 's.o sw aSletela alavetoletete travers Wilfred Mallory 
Secoud Oiieer iiss ia: as 5y3..uets-acearaucyeayaievshevale stenees eta wiser Claudius Mintz 
Oispiiatrcicietane otal ieter eierdia venacancve-o ese shores ou ciara oneraper siselo/eieiererere a Kathryn Collier 
MGOla aes siete an eye eboane vies iat ccsetw iv nig) ooh eral Metal Matacic radia cel craveea Vera Allen 
AME alir Seah foranae ts ie aves es). "4250 o/a% cra ove ee mye iele lars Vals Virginia Bronson 


Plays Staged by Fritz Leiber. 


During this engagement Mr. Leiber and his associates also 
revived “The Merchant of Venice,’ “Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Richard ITI,” “King Lear,” “As You Like It,” “Twelfth Night” 
and “Julius Cesar.” 


THE OLD RASCAL 
(72 performances) 


A comedy by William Hodge. Produced at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, March 24, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Bredenic Tipperitant\.......0.0srssise esis le ose ortais o0le e's iere eleteress Edmund Dalby 
OleagKiimible tras tierce crecntes roti mee tere Margaret Mullen 
iebartys (Allen cr. Go crsupe sett rrapeeke ae ocie eieniee eieteierenmie lave inv eemre David Morris 
Warkta: NMiaiyi, cate since e tists Meroe aE oe Oe Recerca Judith Windsor 
Wd dian ALDUrit tj. sieve ave te ene itis eis co ehttetie suererereteitie elects Donald Kirke 
Nfanies, Elaist'starasetenciclecensielats ctsporets Uiaieisters cae esteemeiee emiatons Douglas Wood 
Mires lloe: A:damisiis,. ace ares siersdentuere inves mictere si ctere te oie eee eters ores Alice Fisher 
rAtred'y Iuedgels crs stastic cic pc oe rote memereocrerye sicisione ieee Hermann Lieb 
Williaa: (Pripaias’s << Ssa.0c.2-< due ote nce cigiese Sai cteleieue eusiere eieieloce John Martin 
EOS eA TALIS! <n. casio ave cre crecelere re ¢ hie nielsieareraionete mm tremierie ciere William Hodge 
HOG lead sneiel loo slsveleteie sveisve oishal storelers ercvevenctornreretaieree Maurice Barrett 

TSTHEMATHICS serks. Src iccevcicneeiele cinerea eee eee Francez Dumas 


Acts I, Il and III.—Reception Room of Joe Adams’ Suite in a 
Prominent New York Hotel. 
Staged by Maurice Barrett. 


Joe Adams, retired jurist, angry with the crusading Mrs. Adams 
because she has smashed up his wine cellar in the West, comes to 
New York with a spree and eventual marital freedom in mind. 
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Mrs. Adams, planning to forestall her husband’s advantage, pre- 
cedes him to the wicked city, falls in with crooked lawyers and 
pays $50,000 to have her husband compromised, in order that the 
divorce testimony may favor her. Joe, in New York, gets tight, 
is doped by his valet, who is one of the gang, and passes out. 
The conspirators bring in a brunette in pajamas who gets into bed 
with Joe, and a photograph is taken. Next morning old Joe is 
considerably surprised to find his bed crowded. He is variously, 
threatened by the blackmailers but is smart enough to outwit 
them and a compromise of sorts with Mrs. Adams follows. 


DEAR OLD ENGLAND 
(23 performances) 


A satirical farce in three acts by H. F. Maltby. Produced by 
E. F. Bostwick, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre New York, March 25, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 


PGR WOR grease aval ole sialyl elave av clel of elels chatels) ereteleteteleres Jack Soanes 
Wiel eSMLOVEMANIR Chel ie (aru, arals:(s, sys 'wislernys| » cere le aoe aie) oi ale ones Gladys Hanson 
Wises SECA OLEAICS Ra aos occ sc, e elibsa6 610% serie Misia e arevereyeus Kitty Bingham 
fees cle OEE CINTA actor) sho) </c°o/sie’ alelci's/ale'vialeletets's lelete/s Reginald Carrington 
NAA GA AHACTS ATID Meet Aa go alia) oa Syats.e etal tel dishes avslersiaial novos Violet Besson 
RS perth eM OTR NATIT. A oie ciave.e ci e-s 6.10: eracainiee arere Bievave leisigi bere ors Mary Vance 
uibia SFIS tO Gon 3 an Gap poe eo OOC oD OOUn tea toCoos odor Edward Rigby 
Nie MUR RCI SOM Pare Mate acre tiers a atelareic Sirti ere a xisteta ce nictetmarers Tracy Barrow 
Lec totems IRCORS spiel ric us'oie este = sieleia.erovatereinre are teteials Reginald Sheffield 


Acts I, II and IJI.—The Home of Lady Shoreham, Somewhere on 
the Sussex Downs, Not a Thousand Miles from Brighton. 
Staged by E. F. Bostwick. 

Following the Great War, many aristocratic English families 
were literally dispossessed. Many took cover wherever they 
could find it. On waste land in Sussex a village grew up contain- 
ing, among others, Lady Shoreham, her daughter Ursula, and a 
goat, and Lord and Lady Tottenham living in abandoned tram 
cars. Ursula Shoreham, accepting a position as scullery maid at 
the Towers, the ancient Shoreham home, attracts the son of the 
bounder Burrows, who has bought the place. Young Burrows in- 
sists on rescuing the aristocratic Cinderella and finally succeeds. 


MAURICE CHEVALIER 


(18 performances) 


A recital of songs by the French Disseur. Presented by Charles 
Dillingham at the Fulton Theatre, New York, March 30, 1930. 
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I.—Duke Ellington and His Cotton Club Orchestra. Introducing 
Henry Wetzel and Alias Berry in Their Harlem Dance Specialties. 
Mr. Ellington Will Play a Program of Selections from the Fol- 
lowing Numbers in Impromptu Rotation: ‘““Awfully Sad,” ‘‘Mississippi 
Dry,” “St. Louis Blues,” “Black Beauty,” “When You’re Smiling,” 
“Dear Old Southland,” ‘Jas O’Mine,” ‘The Mooche,” ‘‘Swampy 
River,” “‘East St. Louis Toodle,” ‘‘Come Along, Mandy,” “Liza.” 
II.—Eleanor Powell, Dancing Star from ‘Follow Thru.” 
* ae eh ty Chevalier, in a Program of His Songs in French and 
nglish. 


HOUSE AFIRE 
(16 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Mann Page. Produced by Arthur 
Fisher at the Little Theatre, New York, March 31, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Matty Ogden jarcc.c eis cle .c'e cess view ols, o erelalalele omelette 6 aiele oe Florence Earle 
[Gina OPS TS san Se Ab coda OUEe Hoc ade.c ob DOC Oko John Hazzard 
SLY OG Hy smerereheneVa cote: ore is/wKolayal Rea eis fale e/econ eas deaeeranre oysters e William B. Mack 
AAT EL Ottsre with ale ete. caotele sie a's Siero leveyeie elevors clotels terete: Sol oeteroe May Collins 
IVT TDi cr srcloyieslelhoseycisi olwicocete'terayele ots sabsdeiuiehs Geherersrereneveionens John Hazzard, Jr. 
MersmiGeor Humiplaréyrrs..c1e ave ars sisvereineleereine cteleceie. eisisre Beatrice Colony 
IVE eSB ES ASCLSE-< atellons: aie austote:o'oeusle sere ous ate letalintetenareistons eisisretete Marie Haynes 
TSS UUL) ail Me peyatsteyar's cis eye or ¥ereuersqeteves Sueiohaus eceneiers fave taTslevessuors Doris Freeman 
GeorgewEi wap ht ey a. oc 2.6 specs siete w oie sicko ecleieineis els aie tists Earle Mitchell 
Walter PTO EDR. SS sieves: ainis:cietsigce skorsie Ciche) sisratstsiscelseisis)shersyer Charles Laite 
ChiefMHetb— Browiiicte:s cle oss ¢.secse\si syele ie sreyers's sisie sie, 3 sve Chas. W. Ritchie 
Betty gM OfTISON sc, joyelere levee sceleioiaseeiaceleratanehd ei suclels, sscsecessusievens Betty Blythe 
Bill ym VEGrriSOmrs)ajerslerterers aie gi s/ersisinrcinie eversieletcte) stete.es William McFadden 
pelea Mera drerem icin cate Sees oh pobalaveousiae We eietaecicts Gis ete sists « Virginia Dawe 


Acts I and IIJ.—Ogden Home in Rockport, New Jersey. Act II.— 
Elliotts’ Apartment in Town. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


Ann Elliott has no love of the country. Her husband, Walter, 
is fond of gardens, lawn mowers and such, but Ann much prefers 
to live in the city where there is life. Therefore Ann is pleased 
when the Elliott suburban home burns down. In town she spends 
most of the insurance money for new gowns and gay times. Then 
the insurance company, grown suspicious, seeks her arrest as an 
incendiary. Looks tough for Ann until the fire is charged and 
proved against another. 


BROADWAY SHADOWS 
(16 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Willard Earl Simmons. Produced 
by Theatres Productions, Inc., at the Belmont Theatre, New 
York, March 31, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


(Mla typ AVVieSt Oni resare ane ss) «0 cie-ajssW/eieie ae emesis sale levee Lucille Fenton 
AG eae GUE AEC areralctaeralk sei ole Siviitempeite eis oot e itethe Howard St. John 
Dapper stun Wieston!s fiz ic siete ee mietelel caccicts wievs atare eerie Leo Dawn 
AUER, OEE Ree Ceo Onibie Cioloexc oe cos aoe onmEterrs ae Frank H. Fey 
Camille sew arvalle ys ic,. deareie stele ee ete is bl Giaie afiiee orale Madja Torre 
IMac ia RQDE Ha BOSS os o1i.0760 svonctetak eromtecorretot ate Gitano ee Adele Gilbert 
STNG cy ete eters scares. 6 ayce. ste) sles: Cooetarttate RUOre yo eee tne Sree ene Jack Goodman 
IMR Fea Cras aaln A CKO IERIE Aion iho GOO eo Eee ea ratte ie Linda Carlon 
PV AVIA MENCTIEO I) «occa. «G7 sajesasais steietereere(orephicreioranssereieiare teense Alfreda Sill 
Vopnt Douglas! Alan J. .0c..cceoneeteamion eee ms Lawrence C. Phillips 
MOUS AV MESEOR cy oieie ocd a)-ansteiorotels erareheisiotene sietehie cise Baby Marie Polizzotto 
HR Dygl BOSCH A cies « <1s ale s,clete tietOw aebonine Cleese Sees Mona Zavin 


Acts I, If and III.—Furnished Apartment in the West Seventies. 
Staged by W. E. Simmons. 


Richard Alan, in a jam at home over a raised check, runs out 
and rents himself an apartment in the seventies. Meets Mary 
Weston, whose husband is an ex-convict. Richard marries Mary 
in spite of everything. Jim, the convict, comes back, threatening 
everybody, but is shot in the back by one of Mary’s girl friends, 
who has heard there is a reward on Jim’s head, dead or alive. 
Which makes everything fine and dandy for somebody. 


TROYKA 


(15 performances) 


A drama in three acts adapted by Lulu Vollmer from the Hun- 
garian of Imre Fazekas. Produced by Laura D. Wilck at the 
Hudson Theatre, New York, April 1, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


SIPEG BIGATIL ATE craves tale cle vo oss In /o ae cleie, s. #1 oye wincerslslocorSerstoreye Weldon Heyburn 
IN catmiiacl rertetcyars ets rete ava tevare a0) e%e lean asians stele ceeurecars anes Zita Johann 
Maestro ete ora oie ose PAIS oag: a so keS Siavavensys arg a nteretectis Albert Van Dekker 
SERS OLGLOL Re Cette islets oes ocr ad ace naldta yavolaelalereteuats William Parke 
Sanat? - 5655 SOE BODE EITe DOO OCI OC CCULINe TIO COOOr Jack Roseleigh 
ISN te SRG NAO GL ODDO Oca NUeReooranion Hager cc Philip Leigh 
Re Riis etoile) ote ol ocr) sie alaliete ails olelele sisvel oie sa sietwialata George Casselberry 
eS eelaipie table fist ete (a pyaar arenas sa 0% 00810 Praise: alaie-ce acai raieanie ter etaneeke ee Ray Earles 
MOo tele mics oatenicle aol vicitie lo slateis.s a: sikelele ois eve Sie pus eletae Martin Noble 
UeGH Nets As aii, RECON OB OOo OT CDEC OC ME UDO AAC G06 TOD Lewis Milne 
ESOL OLE EE ere TevalcTerete arora lave (oie'rol'| te <hp als ce eaile'(tausiarelsrara\eiatevelele George Bratt 
WA RBEL yea caer aTnays conse! ois aisha hetods Wale alls-elsla tie siotpiel ststetetatetsie Frank Dae 
TEPER ar Thee a eRe OE CEE ORD OCH ICT OPIOID One Ori Eugene Brominski 
MS TESEOLE Ce tee etree haiat sueis) ew seinr el aera ele o.ofeie aime ee William G. Edwards 
SS xem eee oes orale elaine eve aia le sata lw lor oi ee iRtal » “eteiopieuete sels iieie s William House 
DEAE SOLAIGE chividicrs eis esos Sis Ot wie hi # oinners 6 binlaneiemicie nena artes Tony Mack 
SIE OSU eters inlet teceie ear sin, oiars 2 (sips wis. pisbelaisiatoieineim ernie Edward Hartford 
MD SFIVUO TV oict ste sveiniel om oir alvin «2% ox) ore leteleialvie’ofsi<ioleiatsclerelcte¥ slepers Walter Dreher 
DNA aaa APNE ot oh ares ol oe lace ate va, dis ae MA ee ee Ae eler sin ease» Mel Tyler 


Acts I, II and III.—Semion’s Cabin in the Prison Camp on the 
island of Sakhalin, Siberia. 
Staged by Lemist Esler. 


Natascha, an orphan on the island of Sakhalin, Siberia, is 
adopted by one of the prisoners, Semion. Later Semion and 
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Natascha live together, with Ivan as a cabin mate. Ivan also loves 
Natascha, but being an honest doctor of philosophy he denies his 
love until the revolution frees all prisoners. Then Ivan tries to 
get Semion to go back to his wife and children in Moscow and 
leave Natascha to him. Semion, now realizing that Natascha is 
his true mate, refuses to go. Whereupon Semion and Ivan fight, 
Semion is killed and Natascha runs away with a Russian army 
captain. Life certainly is full of surprises. 


THEY NEVER GROW UP 


(24 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Humphrey Pearson. Produced by 
the New York Theatre Assembly at the Theatre Masque, New 
York, April 7, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


IND asf hics MAW EELE © severe ks alte. a evel sis caie leteiroie oleate ia leretstey tee rorstrste es Kathryn March 
Mair Ol broke: ors, acsievercs.s%eratersveusve erst tele el nicvelonseersiens Anne Sutherland 
IED EITM cre dss ctovetele taveeloters rove ie colelteriae Nellorte aust cevevebrarel stele relaverera iets Florence Auer 
Peter MEOUDEOONK. 4:c.c,oicrele g.c. orate reiete om terete el otrlcfeers' clia''oerere Edwin Maynard 
PANE Gi Swit WAL Cis io lor'n''s tavoravaveis cts cie) velar are tellafovaiteteleusie s/s velle eioys ote Otto Kruger 
Mla wil@ry:cicusleieie sien e aiailice totale exavenesas chaympetelinbogakokepes |e favere @:0 oie. Claude Cooper 
PHOSMIANLARO tel edal ouste rc) cvs ar oeta rote leva elerevperectetets olatorerere Edward Colebrook 
Monta Ord Opa’ esste-are visiereseter sevsrotencvertelorokercletat ete raverevaveleve state Mary Fowler 
ELAS SEGEY sroeieharacvere paises since wie. os Miles sacl cite Sha stele si eheirece H. H. McCollum 
GRIT OE ate Seite ea catars rs sestenesa nwo ecarslene acopevat etmrellecsloralotess sects SUges Bennett 

eorge Le Soir 


Matar Peelers. sda tats torecStave oh eilayaey sith haat chor) sveneheisiocsleete 
Act I.—Scene 1—Corner of the Library in the Home of Andrew 
Ware in San Diego. 2—Barroom of Cantina de Santano, Tecade, 
Mexico. Acts II and III.—Living Room of Andrew Ware’s Ranch 
House in the Cuyamaca Mountains of Southern California. 
Staged by Walter Greenough. 

Andrew Ware, a big business success in his thirties, grows fear- 
fully weary of making frying pans and growing rich. Cursed 
with a nagging wife, he craves yomance and adventure, reads 
western cowboy stories to and with his chauffeur, and finally runs 
away from a bridge tea at home across the line into old Mexico. 
There he meets Tonia Cordoba, deportee, who is trying to get 
back into the States. Andrew agrees to help Tonia and ends by 
falling in love and running away with her to South America, 


after the nagging Mrs. Ware has agreed to divorce him. 
JONICA 


(40 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by Dorothy Heyward and Moss 
Hart; music by Joseph Meyer; lyrics by William Moll. Pro- 
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duced by William B. Friedlander at the Craig Theatre, New York, 


April 7, 1930. 


Cast of Characters— 


PAWN tettieterpretciaerte sia cists cis serene vrata s eaten eenionie emcee Julia Baron 
PET emeAGIDESS Reine. « isteis isi catciare ni teciic vores cre cioc erties Mabel Gore 
MOTOS systole shetare (a op clevsie shia eee eee aa merece dae. Nell 
PADAVVOMDATL aa /ere fale: aie falevescieieleiae <eitins stoke ecieiemisrecis eeiseteels Clara Thropp 
ITN on CGS GoacOU SO Radca SAO soos oetop Moana adecacn Dorothy Murray 
Pensa wlOOd =< sails cisco acd sess eo ecwra laceta Sa wie teeia ce Bert Matthews 
PAS eri inate Oriel «oie <.c x's,s wie <hs eial abs vere iehouave % cave auctelcns Charles Doyle 
paella Condactor: =. oct ccc. ey cetaceans telnet Larry Beck 
Batate VR MVE DT HOG icje teres wise bhieis ale Rien eisai Woiotes Soi eis De Earle S. Dewey 
IRWAS TS Dow ods Go aaa GOoOROwuT GUO anounddaegatbscax Joyce Barbour 
ANE is EEC. choise  wieroeieicisielmravoxctencvaiaiete ole wleleieieirasveuels George S. Shiller 
ile! WETANE Ss or oo ga aecU see O eo cDe rod manos eno gmaors Jerry Norris 
PUB CEeD OUTING «oleic ocie scotia ti cic cer violet eee ae Harry T. Shannon 
DVBrisay GALI CE S/Sisye scr wie baju olen oa icsve' ae allele alee Mele e/b's sieletoeste June O’Dea 
Mires Brama Ress- Bento sisi 25.0 cic. c se ese eo: cesre eee Madeline Gray 
A MNES ELE ater ch atplat oie sie! 0' "sete 0: 5<\'s seis Miseanls Melee eRe eee Larry B 
chest Tecageriiete soaks ors siensd fnp sos rap holon ale sieveionts Ralph Hertz 
DCLG clon ones cs cbs os cioe'e Saad ones ov See meen Priscilla Gurney 
Peg yea Fors ese ho aba asl donk shea widh ee « Sees alee eos) Ruth Goodwin 
Tey nee Vaya ata iees oie 9 3 asic e's 6 os ss eussumgls. sv eberonte) Soeretrey ome rel Ona uemNeretey a Irene Swor 
BALD AMAT Rie aplarend Pavey sien savor srs ler ats oS ie eeaiaitatohaeree eee: Pal’mere Brandeaux 
PATMID tase the ete fhe vers ep ains so a) sais adele Singasatone betsven sie suave a (ee Mile. Daudet 
JESS 3 a AAs OOO OCA O Ee ARtTING TOR omarrOole Jack Stillman 
Milica marsd carl yt16 oii cw ss.c:5.0-6 so bone a cle ujenn eioleten Wallace Sisters 


Act I.—Scene 1—Room in a Convent Near Buffalo, N. Y. 


Railroad Station. 3—Interior of a Sleeping Car. 4—Plaza of the 
Berkerley Apartments, New York. 5—Barney Morton’s Apartment. 
Act II.—Sun Parlor of Mrs. Ross-Benton’s Home, ‘‘Whippoorwill 


Lodge,” in Connecticut. 


Staged by William B. Friedlander; dances by Pal’mere Brandeaux. 


Jonica leaves the convent to travel alone to New York, where 
she is to be an attendant at the wedding of her friend, Mary 
Alice. On the train Jonica’s experiences include meeting a 


drunken fat man and a lively show girl named Fanny. 


It hap- 


pens, not unexpectedly, that both have something to do with the 
wedding party and that the bachelor dinner for the groom and the 
final rehearsals for the wedding are both scheduled to take place 
at the home of Mrs. Ross-Benton in Connecticut. The editor 
cannot remember just why. Finally it appears that Don Milan 
is the groom’s best man and that he has loved Jonica for years 


and years, if not longer. 


LIVE AND LEARN 


(5 performances) 


A drama by Lincoln Kalworth. Produced by Michael Kal- 


lesser at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, April 9, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 





Harold se ulleriaas, eels tecrs sisters avetevetele/ scare ehcusiel sivtereteraterstatelere rere Alden Chase 
Mabel Pines craters rstotaia ciate ores avo) orsiciors igamadeti bere tere vel) set sic Lois Jesson 
Wrst) PDontiellly:s<: sc ciee wcteverelerstos Selma Hall 
Dorothea Robinson Felicia Howard 
Pre déricls Mantis y/=)..istals«istelele © /erel stone cl oteletsvovefotatersteter alets ats Ned Reese 
AnmettemROD EPS, tities csmicisietelereie\e’sGuacaiste sletiereteteretersl = Beatrice Nichols 
Mir RODS Ott. ats oscly el elelevaiers eleretstatererstsrcisteletmorstoterers William S. James 
FAK VELL Y OF shoals touarietass leveislsiatolets, stelsvelertavctacetotetey obevederaicheys Richard Curtis 


Acts I, II and III.—‘Love-Bird Bungalow,’ Leonia, New Jersey. 
Staged. by Richard Irving. 


Harold Fuller eloped with Mabel three days before she was to 
make her début as a concert singer and finds himself at the end 
of three years a bit fed up with her strict economies and do- 
mestic ambitions. Soon Harold acquires the habit of inviting 
Annette Roberts, a model, out to the house for a series of gin 
parties. Mabel rebels and leaves. Harold marries Annette. A 
few years later, after Mabel has had a fine success as a singer in 
Europe, she returns to find Harold and Annette breaking up the 
furniture. She buys Annette off and gets Harold started right 
again, because, as she explains, he is the only baby she ever had. 


* HOTEL UNIVERSE 


(72 performances) 
A psychological drama in one act by Philip Barry. Produced 
by the Theatre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, 
April 14, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Dati bar ley: Warsaticsterscasncate wre delensus loherere oko be iasaletersleldielcs srarciens Glenn Anders 
AL OMIA TICS crepe spice cisiareiele a oie reieieveialerorarateloicieisiersie steccinieicine Franchot Tone 
EPO pe VAIN es Fortis seco e oietals los. lore aioha let tatetelererete eteteieccieraie Phyllis Povah 
Wily Wa ONE srersterciers: sapcs «5's. spepnre alshenelle) erereis eheverstele/aiersveteeierere Ruth Gordon 
Alice Ketidalh ie. steisiecetis ove vio eisleicie ieee srictetevcterele ste sre Ruthelma Stevens 
Norman SRO SS ieis! ever ee avers siisrepenelsie 2 Sloheter orei opens cayelttel sale Earle Larimore 
Ani (Biel di ieier cies h0 Katherine Alexander 
Bleliscd AAG creveishets ote ists iota ol selene elovs elatatnereetaiereriseren ee Gustave Rolland 





Stephen Bieldissi<isre/arerew averse vsieleitiaitieles spa icolehabehe iets Morris Carnovsky 
wo Hours Upon the Terrace of a House in the South of France, 
Near Toulon. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 


A party of American friends are visiting Ann Field, who has 
been nursing a slightly demented father in a villa on the shores 
of the Mediterranean near Toulon. Grown depressed and moody, 
partly by reason of the strangeness of the place, which at one time 
was a small hotel about which legends of strange happenings had 
grown up, partly by the recent suicide of a young boy they all 
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had known well, the party becomes severally and individually 
introspective. Finally, inspired by the strange visionings of 
Ann’s father, each is carried back in memory to certain outstand- 
ing happenings in his or her youth. The adventures serve to clear 
their several minds and return the party to a normal outlook. 


* THREE LITTLE GIRLS 


(72 performances) 


A musical comedy in three acts by Herman Feiner and Bruno 
Hardt-Warden; adapted by Marie Hecht and Gertrude Purcell; 
music by Walter Kollo; lyrics by Harry B. Smith. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert Theatre, New York, April 
14, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
THE PROLOGUE, 1846 


Reidel OL getter ora e siete shove en's clateleie aici ine nis eee lcharemavetnretes Charles Brown 
NTTETIC AME shal cvaie oistohcrvievel cl aVviars oral ovelenal oiatetaveue eters tevsiataiemtete Tom Houston 
ATOM NV OM RABKENA UL oc i5\c\0'c cic sieve ojsis'e,ele ehatete oieteracaneve Edward Lester 
ENTE oe NE DEL ctev ates eae aitotle ras asia or 5:05.51 3; eltfiel Suis orelfenataiteusracauerseaistehoeions Natalie Hall 
Baton Vion Biebitz-Biebitz 0. is sles~cjemce seeps oes Raymond Walburn 
(Ceriie Gi TRE toy age eno eC OOOO ASG as a4 John Goldsworthy 
VC AAT NOL SATO ilajoteleiase wisisicye.sin0 S1s)pss aieus erepshere/ois sictele Charles Hedley 
THE PLAY—acT 1I.—1868—Additional Characters 
iM Beth, Where EY Ay 4 oe ea DP eIan Can Meno Ota reo o Lorraine Weimar 
USA Ae peo ae PASE ODS ONE DOO COCIRE SAS o Stephen Mills 
OE re Recta pte psig te nie re ats uae Siaverse| svete nl eieletejsie bie eosin evsioceteiele.« arry Puck 
SCA eal o clste erste isis et ler aie. 26) 6) Brass tosses euetpy Wale RiIeTS ‘elkererthe Natalie Hall 
MUNA y eee yaa siclctsliete ells ots suas. seis oie ersun slatdveepaloiaisraslae irre Bettina Hall 
PATER Cicer otal a aie olay atate ico Snir 0's 'oreredol et ohiolerdjeh.oueieretgheumselsrogs Martha Lorber 
Eat eNOLSALC artrea ie ei tera © ital cs, evovedo eine ene rats wrereteRegece a Charles Hedley 
ETE ZVI 1 OTAR OUT apres: sisie,s clevele'o sie slaps aueya o, sefelers(erovetere Rollin Grimes 
Lier WEG epee 342.5 anon Ono Ue OOGreot ona TAegavoae George Dobbs 
ACT II 


Von Hoffenstein, Chamberlain to H.S.H. Prince Von Hochberg 
Raymond O’Brien 











el ea ee rine WV Or ELOCH DEL S's; <is)c1o.0e!e elele + oi lee 6 vie aieorete Tom Houston 
ACT 111.—1880 
Aira lo tienen crises ao; aie’oletsnere eed winieiia tare cielo aio\eieharane Thelma Goodwin 
Repeater retest alcle clseee!s; Jisisiove did)e) 6.0.6 ta aleye susie pividtercte Frances Hess 
Little Hans Norgard..... ..-Buddy Proctor 
hierar) £75 WS 008 hae aot ibe SECO OOO RAID DO ot Gaines Gra) Mary Bell 
IV aPIGs ae caelele oles et ets» .Margaret Adams 
USAR Cee sisted asats oi ecen .. Lillian Lane 
Hans Von Kursten. .John Edwards 
nates VE OLE OSI ie roval tia crevs/ensitn sais (aye ioie = ations .-.Bettina Hall 
Bice aiillomrector isc teiswiste ls oir isieiblals.ois civ ferslaiatetejereiecete ..-Carlo Ferretti 


Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


Beate-Marie and Hendrik Norgard, who love each other, are 
separated in 1846. Beate-Marie is forced to marry Count Von 
Rambow to save the family fortunes. In 1868 Beate, daughter of 
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Beate-Marie, and Karl, son of Hendrik, meet and love but are 
also separated. Love, however, triumphs. 


* UNCLE VANYA 


(71 performances) 
A comedy by Anton Chekhov, as adapted by Rose Caylor. Pro- 
duced by Jed Harris at the Cort Theatre, New York, April 15, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Moartnaay 5.3 ssl Seaistone safes aalttecatordls Sarto outs oma eran okardie Kate Mayhew 
Michael Astroibicjersicce sveneielevatare sche e avo.e- sista otejsuentie eiere clsvele Osgood Perkins 
Ivan) Vainitskt €(Unele Vanya)c .. waceicecnasisieeee -.- Walter Connolly 
Site on nAatGies GooGU OU OUGO OO AOOUU OO OGOMOnD COdDG GDC Cac Joanna Roos 
Alexandery SerebrakOlts oeiisisis.cievcislorereters ta) menetereierel e-etsie aye Eugene Powers 
Lvs Pele ziti Gm crocs wists ole: evaiters scsvtone teve.e io isie) eter ehe isiersvelle tape Eduardo Ciannelli 
HE Le Teraca pense doe tats Woy oicttataiey celarescversisrciatelovstotstsieveletekorstetarsimtetsreter Lillian Gish 
NE tat SIV OUEIESICAV A shel efolelelels) slelelsioleielnial eketalereleisieterslel ete terete Isabel Vernon 
PAS etivilti Ge meicss wictoiel ci cierone isenters /etekate) eareileie ial taleraterstalelover< Harold Johnsrud 


Act I.—The Garden of the Serebrakoffs’ Country Estate. Acts 
II and III.—In the House. Act V.—Vanya’s Study. 
Staged by Jed Harris. 


See “The Best Plays of 1928-29.” 


VIRTUE’S BED 


(71 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Courtenay Savage. Produced 
by Lohmuller and Emery, Inc., at the Hudson Theatre, New 
York, April 15, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 






Sota stie cus ctersiere sais is siccie wet a ovate laranere evelerteiomicnetesieterere ts Czara Romanyi 
OVE ecleuslister seks evel ere € vs (e's Tole Ghana ee athe cere ieee Audree Workman 
ECGs is steieinus tie ....Dorothy Diane 
Madame: Delange.c <<... sac cress cosine pia celsiereve .-..Vera G. Hurst 
Edatridl Mevsinceiasoaaisatiaus canes susceets ic coroneus che eleteetetens eiotcistas eee Sarat Lahiri 
Mayor iblarry, Awstiti.c osc oreveies ser tere erotencteitieisrs erence Robert Strange 
Puleen: Gregory adic careisinf eetiasesy sunie eieltelsteteatersie buerete lorena Ara Gerald 
(CEACTAS AR PRN i Reg eg Ran "OR RR IRR i  eethc Doris Covert 
SME aM S{ontr lnmnge oo Oe Dod ooo D050 ComonrboaDoGucnc = Ay J. eshert 
I Gal stay Re BeOOm MSU CUCU NS OOD OMS Ud hed oem On ee Joseph Greene 
MadamenClara, YNorthriup <:s-scisestacho eee einer ete stetereets Camilla Crume 
Mmihe Honorable Patricia, Wiallsssa....0 ocmntere saree rice Shirley Gale 
\WED ESS Lae 0) shel main booconoD maou c ootn odbeuagmton. = Valerie Dade 
Shee NINO RAT SEY lalere\elelole/eleicyeisielelaleis elelsislsietereiaieletelits J. Kerby Hawkes 
Alice Chamberlain..... Tie. brs, pip Svat acai wise eee eRe aie Ethel Remey 
Donald Chamberlain’: ccs eeresiieitsicalele cute te ale ciate mietete Albert Hayes 


Act I.—Roof of Madame Delange’s House, North Africa. Acts II 
and III.—Eileen Gregory’s House, Near London. 
Staged by Jo Graham. 
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Eileen Gregory, lured into a life of shame, and shipped to North 
Africa, continues in that profession until she inherits a consider- 
able sum of money. Then, bent on becoming respectable, she 
goes to London and succeeds in establishing herself in society. 
Everything lovely until Major Harry Austin, old admirer and 
patron of Eileen’s, turns up and exposes his old friend’s deceit. 
Eileen faces the scandal, tells her virtuous friends what she thinks 
of them and their ways, and gives up her social position, with the 
Major standing more or less nobly by. 


LADY CLARA 


(28 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Aimee and Philip Stuart. Produced 
by the Messrs. Stuart at the Booth Theatre, New York, April 
17, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Perel creme ate sarees aicliogst eral cic lo" 010% tee fotee%s ole @ here iahe eters teteter Rt ote Roland Hogue 
SPT CORE ATIND OL; \otatorsiver eis) oyctis aie. siete “« sueisre erates olevo ens T. Wigney Percival 
MSQUTLESSEOL EICUMOOL: sires e+ 8 (5,0 's)e viele cintare Cstelee Lenore Chippendale 
(ICE ED SEE ong Se Be Oe ess Rieosro din no Gatos Dus oOdO,.COn Stuart Casey 
lara GABE So crs eyes sais 0's, o bine! aie os 2's iw seyenie Seyeisicie She Florence Nash 
NW Olatidies PLODYHE sinc CSc’ os oie > Ge 0.0 boots Rishi ele wiser Nora Swinburne 
PE stt Hn A OER eta yee ibaa evsiiasie: = so vate voile lw valietototels. 6: sieys ayainlousen Co. Terence Neill 
INE CCR EVGA ro el re ae MR AIS narrate ren cima coer aA John Gray 


Acts I, II and III.—The Sitting Room of Errol Kerr’s Flat, in 
St. James’, London. . 
Staged by Rollo Wayne. 

Clara Gibbings discovers, on the death of her mother, that she 
(Clara) is the illegitimate daughter of the Earl of Drumoor. 
Clara has been brought up as a barmaid and her mother, who 
owned several public houses, has left her a considerable sum of 
money. She has social ambitions, however, and conceives the 
scheme of forcing Errol Kerr, a nephew of the Earl of Drumoor, 
to marry her to stop a family scandal she otherwise will uncover. 
Errol agrees, under protest, and the family is ready to accept 
Clara. Seeing how sporting they are she hasn’t the heart to insist 
and goes back to her own class. 


PENAL LAW 2010 


(19 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Alexander Gerry and Augusta Greely. 
Produced by Alexander Gerry at the Biltmore Theatre, New 
York, April 18, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


Roger Stuart, Jr., is a rising young lawyer. 
his first important case by convicting a man on circumstantial 
In the Stuart home, in: Westchester, Dora Sandrey is 
one of those pretty parlor maids who, in the theatre, either have 
been or are about to be seduced. The chauffeur, a married man, 
is guilty in this instance, but Dora accuses Roger, the young 
Because Dora is under 18, Roger is arrested, tried and 
convicted, also on circumstantial evidence, at which moment both 


evidence. 


master. 


ROEEMOLUAtty Uiteclsestoleleiele es icts HenDaatkiaccasac veievee es Prank: Milan 
Roger Stuarts Si£Ass ave elecaicssiesec.clerere etevelele telveiorst mies John MacFarlane 
Montage Wrulliamisotrers si «hicic cisers eletelelereieteeiiertio ns Maynard Burgess 
Raymond } Miller’ <jjecisre ote tarelarezpieissorshalereie eiegeiolersleieie.eles Spencer Kimbell 
Dora. Sandrey cccvive vic-c/ole s sieve aioyevesiviercioinierle inves stereres Janet McLeay 
PLN OMAS LVLACOM a rotelelorcisisiela ob ciel siele ov pe leterereterarcieteyeiassenetatier ste Cecil Holm 
Tenora pW Hartois «:5.cieo1s\als olerays sioivicde se sisioe ieleieistcte ereiels Helene Mitchell 
MiarPoryee vy Mart Oilers areieieretecsitsicle aieiclatelereroreiet stetensvavereteiseciare Jean Colbert 
aC yeV atl Da mie Sixth castorate ele stoiarete ites tieloleietisishe Gertrude Flynn 
Miriam! “ATdVEWS.<crcreielecvorciove cca onslerancte eiaretencretotoloinrete ete Tululah Westley 
Madd acals oe ety vielelede sideivisieie Ge ge sie caleeeiesiombes .....-Gertrude Perry 
IMSS atl Oh Gyr rotors lecsrettelehe lel sheila ieis's eneinisiei=iepereiatoiotate Florence Pendleton 
Peters Da wSoteisisrcs aresoia che stelstetererstoteietstste atetoneochetetetors Worthing Romaine 
List Attemdantts wis cervisacsi «oles aie uiotelere sPasteei che oeveteleve Richard Brandlon 
Qndi Attendants .:c aici oe, sebeseieiss o'se ccs ers wlslaie eislersielelere Abraham Gillette 
Court sClerlesats-. cis co's nreveteisioven s¥eivas © ojpievelatslotereve wyerele ce siels Jud Langill 
CourteStenograpletirsncracenis cis tetas clatorotemteveteteletehe sievere Irving Morrow 
NA a MA SSISTANES occ wlee corre ibis wie elelewiele ereterevemiolons icles Ranald Savery 
District Attorney Hendricks .% sjsctete ore cicle inin es eis = Anthony Baker 
Bid gerbe Wiley:sreyetste cre sist clots, slegersisysi srarsveleleteisuersraiere Albert C. Henderson 
IER BNE otis AM aeOCU ON OU Canon OO lone d oso ana Brita Heurlin 


Act I.—Scene 1—Home of the Stuarts in Westchester, New York. 
2—Roger Stuart’s Bedroom. Act II].—Same as Scene 1, Act I. Act 
III.—Trial Term of the Criminal Court in New York County. 

Staged by Augusta Greely. 


the chauffeur and Dora’s real age are exposed. 


A drama in three acts by Adeline Leitzbach. Produced by 
Louis Isquith at the Little Theatre, New York, April 19, 1930. 


DORA MOBRIDGE 


(9 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Mista MEODLIG SGN re wtelolalelesalcielsiecnieiels-sleteretiveiniaeietetera rents Florence Gardner 
Dora Mobridwe vicwn.o cscslecosies @ eslets orale etere terete iene or Louise Carter 
Georges Hartley iis <js:ccss-acave, cide eralovare eelercretansveteneis) everee Allen B. Nourse 
leler beta Wlobridgec.. src ctsyesslsuricitters craton cteratemiciensioiete tite Jack Halliday 
WHRLIME Ob rid 26%, &..Kreces sta atts, «Seale oe wiele Gal eteranatersiersiouce Halliam Bosworth 











td en Barrett. eve ciere are sicicis ies cise syareojensvanewe siete -.Joseph Eggenton 
INS, BEKERA iS CoaEuOdOUogInoooors .Alice Davenport 
Mrs. Hartley... ‘Isabelle Winlocke 
Mr. Thomas... ...Hamilton Christy 
DD PS TAOS raetotan ei 53-05 earns sound Spates) Fo pea leva grecauatonalierstescoauant Bruce Morgan 
DV ie Gr rats state “einliciaioy ste les taxa weleitese: ohersveteveretone Thomas M. Reynolds 
Madara Wiatie DOPaI\s ovscu aves sro wives ole euncchsaislemioenene Maude Richmond 
Acts I, JI and IIlI.—Dora Mobridge’s Home, Glendale, N. J. 
Staged’ by J. Kent Thurber. 


He has just won 
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Dora Mobridge, a generous and helpful friend and neighbor, is 
highly respected and greatly loved in the town of Glendale, N. J., 
until she inherits $400,000 and, in order to get the money, is 
obliged to admit that she was a foundling and was brought up 
by the landlady of a house of ill repute in Milwaukee. Despite 
her fine record, Glendale turns against Dora. So does her only 
begotten son. But she has the money and brighter prospects at 
the play’s end. 


SIR HARRY LAUDER 
(9 performances) 


Annual trans-continental tour of the Scotch comedian. Under 
the direction of William Morris. At the Jolson Theatre, New 
York, April 21, 1930. 

Mr. Lauder’s selection of songs was made from the appended 
list: 


“Flower of the Heather” “She’s Ma Daisy” 


“T Love a Lassie” “Nice t’ Get Up in th’ Morning” 
“When I Get Tae Scotland” “Hame o’ Mine” 
“Roaming in the Gloaming” “When I Meet McKaye” 


“Ta! Ta! Ma Bonnie Maggie Darlin’’”? “Just Got Off th’ Chain” 
“Waggle o’ th’ Kilt’ “‘Somebody’s Waiting for Me” 
“Saftest o’ th’ Family” “Doughie the Baker’ 

“The End of the Road” “Cronies 0’ Mine” 


Acts from vaudeville included in the Lauder program: Eno 
troupe of Japanese jugglers; Fitzgerald and Hoag, “The Holly- 
wood Horse”; Stella Powers, prima donna; Arnaut Brothers, 
“Two Loving Birds,” and Don Julian, continental cartoonist. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


(16 performances) 
A tragedy by William Shakespeare. Revived by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, Inc., at the Civic Theatre, New York, April 
21, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


ISCAS a) ELANCE MOL® ViELOIA sq: 10 0\s's'elelale\sis\s/s\0l.0/¢'s/s'0 s'0!0 Jacob Ben-Ami 
{PabO Re sedis Odd 5 DAO RODE A AAO OO ODOC Ont aor OCIA IERER Blake Scott 
Bl, fo) ERE El OAS horse Oro tio en ODIO Cho DIC HD Co CoO Done SeOurp Harold Moulton 
(Carel en nag Oe CMO ROLE BOO UDU C.OBOOCOGBOnC CEO OOOe aoe Walter Beck 
sey (Oil NEM Goa5 ooo en oma Ao COUe DODO OUUOE Ore wigic Joree Kramm 
TURE tS) 7 ALAS ELOCE DOR AO ION SCT OCIA CLERO CRO TOTTI OT IOI Donald Cameron 
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MWMLOretitia tasiensveleatecamusts fey clessuthonsin.s vuciunts anregr eter tate J. Edward Bromberg 
Benvoltoceaecicncerc ve vias cavetee ere sepeene cioeceitereletetetevelers Robert F. Ross 
ST yb alticrstoirensiase se tenaoas Gb oe area Sicko a oae es Sas oe Rete take Robert H. Gordon 
ROP ath oul Be yirsgoh ool Speers TOIT MIA MoCo Coke ero Sayre Crawley 
Myla | JOiiunicisicle-cysiote's erstever cleaver taveletelo/ alinisravetstetell sete soto ie Joseph Kramm 
Baltiasat aaraccrsvsvenassa-qatoreiiegcvosaie neh suey: acre arate renee meleh oye Arnold Moss 
Samson’) afstecsrearsts as were erste anetoverel sisielbne e wusistelgierstasie¢ Herbert Shapiro 
Gtesorgerih. cites pininicas strdshs Wels daa) 0 a ake neta neem rea « Robert Lewis 
IPOtGt, esicvepovonetaneueis viciateltiesete etelale ets locaalavsrerausiecassuctele ere Burgess Meredith 
A Prrallyaient FAs hice iasanaicha a etal all ove taieiiotelie's ile ofeboiereletettiows stats: vas. Lee Hillery 
An A pathecaityic ness ami cw siasieieidlietae alate acraraeee sions Howard da Silva 
Waser Or Ca pileieretecereteraieiel eis etalmiciereisis ct eke 'e tsteletsvelstetsteratets Amy Chandler 


Gordon Wallace 
.. Vernon Jones 
-David Turk 


Page to Paris.. 





Qacly: «Monta oes nic sgiearater cyleie s asin ccelloee teas a atelens, ee roreaaeceys Mary Ward 
Lady Capulet.. ...--Merle Maddern 
raliets. ai iitecesccisc.ce .Eva Le Gallienne 
NURSE: tO.) WEES. sie s ere)aie.0/<) 01s wsayeromueteseesvensyetalerel sleyeiero eee Leona Roberts 
listen Wiatchianameccrerstavsheysroneveterela acl clot harone eutetsyoteraleieleversrele Henry Howard 
2nd Watchman...... D sloneioin. erejeversionclsieiecsisueractoreneions eteretote Robert Lewis 
S¥do Wiatelman'1;\<i0ico elelsicie sstereiclorc esis ensue sisuntelsiefateyerele David Kerman 
Drummers....Burgess Meredith, Gordon Wallace, Mooney Diamond 


Pages—May Sarton, Virginia Stevens, Mooney Diamond, Burgess 
Meredith, Gordon Wallace, William Steinhorn 
Dancers—Florida Friebus, Renee Orsell, Irene Sharaff, Ruth Wilton, 
Estelle Scheer, Lee Hillery, Frederick Giuliano, Henry Howard 
‘Act I.—Scene 1—Public Place in Verona. 2—Street. 3—Capulet’s 
House. Act II.—Scene 1—Capulet’s Orchard. 2—Outside Friar 
Lawrence’s Cell. 3—Street. 4—Capulet’s Garden. 5—Outside Friar 
Lawrence’s Cell. 6—Public Place. Act I1I].—Scene 1—Friar_ Law- 
rence’s Cell. 2—Hall in Capulet’s House. 3—Balcony, Juliet’s Room. 
4—Friar Lawrence’s Cell. 5—Hall Capulet’s House. 6—TJuliet’s 
Room. Act IV.—Scene 1—Hall in_Capulet’s House. 2—Juliet’s 
Room. 3—Street in Mantua. 4—Outside Friar Lawrence’s Cell. 
5—Churchyard; in it a Monument Belonging to the Capulets. 
Scene—Verona and Mantua. 
Staged by Eva La Gallienne. 


A slightly altered acting version, in which certain scenes, no- 
tably that at the end of the play, which frequently has been cut 
following the death of Juliet, are restored. 


LITTLE ORCHID ANNIE 


(16 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Hadley Waters and Charles Beahan. 
Produced by Myra Furst at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
April 21, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


RAGE DV AVIS < ahsiass: eke" ciate iors Sie alard elie o'and ole, allatullel eatetaererstale etenctettete Jane Allen 
OswaldiReynoldssc.saw eas one ca ceae teins eee Franz Bendtsen 
MV tS YA, 5 isi ra ch, sie s vue ele lors elwie ete Ine wales eeasteereierere . Kitty Kelly 












WAM EPS CBI oie fs co5:0:'5:p Suslase Wie teuorpelive ons coe eee -Leona Maricle 
Bud Condon... 3. <:isiscie'c'esine 0 -Spencer Bentley 
Evelyn “Walsh. .ic0.:0c86 50 Mary Murray 
Daniel Michaels Patil Bly mins. .sjeisso\s1sysucvesveteisurun staveaislosieiers James Norris 


Madame. Blaine. ...5.34.60s.0.00- seeeeee-- Maude Odell 
Annie RW estlakes x5 asic arate wismtcnle Gus a commences Betty Lawrence 
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MS CCE C ARST AAI tte seawtoreroremintc aie Peters c hole omen clecisien ote Walter Davis 
ySOn) Co, Up peUhelmMer sn sieeicning orcas how Oe weenie Frank Wilcox 
NER SIDES SRE eatotare a vale eels alee eho hoe isle Sones ART Jane Corcoran 
BS LSB CHe Ser le echoes aisls aicia alee womens Sie meets een ois Parker 
LAr TYMOUNOL wcrc ales oie a cele eaters Ore a ee miele ais oad Eddie Dean 
Patrick nl (Camere 6 eintats slomtkee «Samia esis Robert B. Williams 

Act I.—Showroom in the Wholesale Dress House of Madame 


Elaine, Inc. Act Il—Annie’s Duplex Apartment. That Night. Act 
IjI—The Same. Christmas Morning. Time—Present. 
Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


Annie Westlake, model, is neither very beautiful nor very dumb, 
but awfully appealing. Rich men vie with each other in trying 
to make her comfortable and happy. Georgie Graham gives her 
tips on Bethlehem Steel, Kuppy Kuppenheimer buys her jewels 
and Rolls-Royces. With the money she sends Danny Flynn to 
Yale. The night Georgie and Kuppy both decide to spend the 
night with Annie, Dan announces that he is really Annie’s hus- 
band—and proves it. There is a fight; the police come, and Dan 
is ready to quit, until Annie convinces him that everything she 
has done has been for him. 


ROOM 349 


(15 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Mark Linder. Produced by Loyalty 
Productions, Inc., at the N ational Theatre, New York, April 21, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Mr. Rip Ma see nM Nedstat tate ce teehee fa tosetensvoiccseusdcusurucroqsaetater eee Juan Villasana 
Philip ‘ RB attalo aaa US sez elisiaynys +s ereteisee easlekerone ....Gordon Westcott 
Louis “‘Speed”’ King. ..«s... ...Murray Alper 
Archie “Buck”? Bauman... ..-Dave Manley 
Peter ‘‘Poker Pan’’ Tyler. .-Larry Oliver 








Eig ochre orege ers tip eters eer ot olcle. oo. 6.c1a teas) 2. om Glove aera lerm a. domyae pers Shelly Claire 
IGEN: Bono) 2 OS GRA OA OOO en OOOO CAR Cnet Minne Charles H. Henderson 
Agate AA CEL TAs iats NSU ong. ore olst opslaisio oteisie siciinis oi sicnebsieuiets Wallace King 
TOSI Ae. 5 Co cot UO OIG NO OOOO TORICID Ate SRO OMIA Becton 3 Richard Keith 
APTI AM COMMANAT s siarete eystsloue jo WS, e)oiein7a 1m aiuala) ale ered Nene erenete erate Lida Kane 
Mase pli I Atlcly nL th livers ele aie otal ois tar state's, Wiese, osohal aueliehehecetapare Jack Hartley 
SEP OCATE A COU ETI r caie, ceo (3in acclenadsuesale oid 6) oloue'mceveime aneteie Walter Wilson 
PSE UBES yess tes ete alietet a alone:se" eae] <4 01 </a-o.c) eye iainyetsielateiaial ater siare David Hughes 
IBA beptew ly rHGlallh igs cic ccje cicte'e’cvstalwielb siles sioiidlewlersianceiete ee Inez Norton 
PRES CE ETO Sele) crete ay oC ayaa at .oy st as sarc o shal a) 6 [ayecace’ eVerevohonsy Helen Shipman 
MC GEMBCLOL Ptr PA GIES» «41014 ojslsistctar st: 0 fara od miviotale er onal Richard Warner 
Wi shtic tay ACLOTMET ME ATIC) o/cie) systaiste) oe is¥eie wisiw wisi oii exe G, Swayne Gordon 
Gilet lier ote Me NC OUT be Gaia neecess elsieaia Wess sis oeretaieete opuncrt George Spelvin 
ancl Wy ality, GUD TOs ste ei tsi« alere tele ofs cleeeraipherslats of akolerlelerat ers Kirk Brown 
Harold Stromberg teh eieac cl sv eve cae diene Ciao sgoiee ope arate ernetent Roy D’Arcy 
rane a Dagon  LAMIDALGL. xtc sississ se bedtelaavele smtetelorn ss Clyde Veaux 
GE, TESTERS Bowie, oat Ge SOO DOD nea tO ree en ae Jos, H. Weber 


Act I.—Scene 1—Corridor on the Third Floor of a New York 
Hotel. 2—Room 349. Act II.—Criminal Court. Act III.—Scene 
1—Room 349, 2—Criminal Court. 

Staged by Victor Morley. 
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Harold Stromberg, super-racketeer, has decided to marry 
Babette Marshall and get away from “all this,’ meaning gam- 
bling and drinking and the racket in general. That night he sits 
in a stud poker game in room 349, Royal Hotel, grows peevish 
when luck is against him; quarrels with one gunman who is put 
out of the game, and with a gambler who is left in. Stromberg 
is finally shot through the heart, apparently from the fire escape, 
and dies. The host of the evening (“Sandy” Tully) is accused 
of the murder, tried and acquitted and the killing remains as much 
of a mystery as that of Arnold Rothstein, which suggested the 
writing of the play. 


* STEPPING SISTERS 
(63 performances) 
A farce comedy in three acts by Howard Warren Comstock. 
Produced by Albert Bannister at the Belmont Theatre, New 
York, April 22, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Plerberty RAMSEY w6,o/erwis. c pioieis ele¥ecs wie itlevejsininve eerie eevelers William Corrett 
Cecilia Ramsey: sits ss 06.08 caybide «oie oceeles sae Theresa Maxwell Conover 
INOrina, RAMSEY meets wives ore) oiryess eae hetcliniene care eieveretre corre Gertrude Moran 
PAC SGM AW SON oops cravererelcclaielole a. cyaiareleverd ove tel alte eheterskslere Roselyn Harvey 
Regina; Chetworth-Lynde. cic sie oncic:s © oie’ eieleis)s eiecavie Helen Raymond 
ARVO SE wa MLADE cys 3; eravars mide evn Siaye aicrade aroha micretetehsreseiare chenereteretatere Grace Huff 
Mitel Cat letotirestesse tence = o ote. stale orcte: aivtelereateiate: stole istoistere Frederic Tozere 
Rieyambaeritya Cham Pers ayaiz cis a¥cusinions eetoleaisioterensiaverei tele ie George McEntee 
Mrs? Henry Chambers. «cic ereres ele etels tvelei ol ola beceiaie Margery Dalton 
Mitsie Doral dst, steic, sterciars’sinveieusherel srareisieeipvetaccvsus wioheraeactarete Lorna Elliott 
Meddye Donald somone ctr tiereilors lepetelsietetebolee felsisiesisiesecessiete William Lynn 
Mis Se Dr OMIA ILIE 51 ato ota talle tl alottera tere tevotayovaverslel tine laiolle. ol <lste aisrentre Hope Landin 
SED SORT ae oie Breuer eleysieve te) ors tetera ee laerete aiisra Tenet im wsehereGeleonee Vernon G. Williams 


Acts I, II and IJI.—Herbert Ramsey’s Country Home, Near 
Patchogue, L. I. 
Staged by Albert Bannister. 


Cecilia Ramsey, Regina Chetworth-Lynde and Rose La Marr, 
were, in the old days, spear-toters in a variety of burlesque 
troupes. None of them is boasting about it today. Cecilia 
(“‘Cissie” to her intimates) is married to a wealthy Long Islander 
and her daughter Norma is doing nicely in society. Norma or- 
ganizes a benefit and invites the volunteers to rehearse in her 
home. Then it is that Regina (who used to be Queenie) discovers 
Cissie. She promises, however, to say nothing. Then along comes 
Rose (was Rosie) and the worst is threatened. Turns out that 
Norma knew all the time about her mother and is not the least 
bit ashamed. In fact she is all set to marry an actor herself. 
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COURTESAN 


(3 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Irving Kaye Davis. Produced by 
Joseph Leone at the President Theatre, New York, April 29, 1930. 


Cast — 


PACE DEVON bias: cloveseic sien sinera Porcin cies Sie ale Ske wie siceees Elsa Shelley 
Unseen Characters involved in the Play—Marie, the Maid; Arthur 
Blandick Ross, Alice’s Lover; Dot, Her Friend; Sergei Rikolni- 
koff, the Pianist; Marjorie Ross, Arthur’s Daughter; John Stevens, 
Alice’s ex-Husband; Tommy, Her Six-Year-Old Son; Jimmy Mc- 
Coombs, Her ex-Lover; Levett, the House Detective 
Acts I, IL and III.—Alice Trevor’s Suite in a New York Hotel. 


A monologue in three acts in which the single character man- 
ages to translate her adventures with the aid of the telephone and 
by speaking to certain off-stage characters who never are required 
to reply. Miss Trevor, having lived with a man of some social 
distinction for years, is about to be introduced to the family. She 
leaves for the reception at the end of the first act, returns crushed 
and depressed at the beginning of the second; seeks understand- 
ing consolation from a musician with whom she has been flirting 
across the court; is made aware that the musician knows she is 
a kept woman; accepts his invitation to call; resents his accept- 
ance of her on a professional basis; kills him and throws herself 
from her balcony rather than submit to arrest. 


OH, PROFESSOR! 


(2 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Edward W. Harris. Produced by 
the author at the Belmont Theatre, New York, May 1, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


ROSE ete als tetera ets) Sia,'oia"'d)e 'o;sia; oisl sl else see wletaie”aierscalsietsiaVais eVstocahers Mary Kay 
EI ATIOOS aperstaret are) Hia,otoro\ as avi n)slelo) aislesskageitiaustaualoeret sietel sia issel ote Margery Swem 
MSRASIES sratateiats ois ete loya.e weve levevelare oa sele:s stele's sve ole.e) cites ol Wheeler Dryden 
PTB ie TOME E GAT AL Laine. fs, os) sceo (6) sisiavs eielele jee pusie e-algjocr Giuseppe Sterni 
Waeec eB NEL atl lien wel aot -fatetera\e) = 1a afelekereganarcinie aueimonete atthe trite Frank Reyman 
iG (Ertl sy, He OOO OOUD OOD SUD DOOR OO ACE William E. Lemuels 
Sethiels osetieerver ayer teie’s (isisrale cle clshieis es1ataitiapereielsterstefetel Max Von Mitzel 
Biers foe ete eet evant ole ais ta) cialis taveiei sie elayere ateisie steratove’ olase aceleierefete Maida Reade 
Sam eae PET atels.0'(a tol sVetela/ sie avalate\iave ae relaionsbate ale.a avale) ass). Knox Herold 
Prof. Vihear Matarctenispere rs oteledateter cnstettcermiters saare is Walter Cartwright 


oe if II and III.—At the Home of Prof. Garati. 
Staged’ by Giuseppe Sterni and Wheeler Dryden. 
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Professor Garati, unjustly accused of something or other, resigns 
his faculty position, marries his secretary, and lets her brother, 
who is proud of having been a seven-months’ baby, invest his 
savings in a lotion business. The money is lost and the trusting 
professor is practically sunk when the seven-months’ baby and 
his sister, by playing detective, expose the dean of the college as 
an adulterer and induce him to give Professor Garati another and 
a better job. 


THE TRAITOR 


(17 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Charles H. Brown, based on Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “The Pavilion on the Links.” Produced by 
Mr. Brown at the Little Theatre, New York, May 2, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Frans CaAssilissj.ve's.ce wistercree opie a aver elatetoristeveletotere ee Frank Henderson 
IB G1) pac eee vote ahchel Soim siete ans nia stercverous oicidls anemia tacbalaiacere aie Guglielmo D’Rosa 
DMonaldy caeccviate cctarsicteco/s oi lta tgs sielene) See ates vee eee ee alee John Lott 
PA OTIES EPs eittate Biccets: a) Sistem afe/B7el> palevay eget epeiererore wks \ekare Vera_ Fuller-Mellish 
RRODELE NOEUMING UTE <, c1a 10 cc Biave wiles eve sie walemiowley ele eiereserste Charles Penman 
Clarat inddlestone so ccek lest bs bictelotore plow isieare cleus sre mies Don Currie 
iBernardmbluddlestome st tec. .alttt-ai-arscslerelst= Giciens) sue leis inicreis Fuller Mellish 


Acts I, II and III.—Northmour’s ‘Pavilion on the Links” in 
Northern Scotland. 
Staged by Maurice Barrett. 


Bernard Huddlestone, a London financier, having gambled with 
the money belonging to the Italian Carboneri, of which he is a 
trusted agent, induces Robert Northmour to help him escape, with 
what is left, to the Northmour pavilion on the Scottish links. 
Northmour’s price is the love of Clara Huddlestone. At the 
pavilion Clara meets and prefers Frank Cassilis. While the love 
conflict rages the Carboneri surround the pavilion. Huddlestone 
finally gives himself up and Northmour decides to go into Italy 
with the Carboneri. Which leaves practically everything swell for 
Cassilis and Clara. 


LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 


(7 performances) 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in association with the Man- 
hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for four cash prizes and the 
David Belasco Trophy emblematic of the Little Theatre cham- 
pionship of America, at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, the week 
of May 5, 1930. 
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MONDAY, MAY 5 


The Make-Up Box Players of Hunter College, Manhattan, present 
“The Gods Are Wise,” by Bryna Rachel Isaacs. 


The Cast— 
Rreasmlsad yin e Wialting a sveinrelaleispoisteloisi sls oiaie sl eieigssiaisie/eras May Edelsack 
Garulf, Prince of the Frisians, Son of Hildeburh..... Sylvia Herring 
Hildeburh, Queen of the Frisians, Wife of Finn....Jeannette Dubin 
OddranS Lady in” Waiting en. jecmins oSeic dees Hortense Wittstein 


Scene—The Queen’s Bower not far from the Great Hall. Finns- 
burgh. Time—500 a.p. 
Directed by Elizabeth-Vera Loeb. 


The Central Players of the Central Branch Y.W.C.A., Manhattan, 
present “The Bridge,” by Dorothy Blanchard. 


The Cast— : 
Msc O Vichel< ccaiese lel cro cioisreltere/eosretares sfolaiersieieys cfeteverersie.ctaisrs iatsa Billie Dunn 
Jini, AGAUGN all SOD CERO OT AGO OE Oe RIO tis SAIOOE Elizabeth Schreiber 
UGEINs 9 cocoe- 36 SIDED DUQUE Bonen GootcespoonnGnoct soe Clara Buck 
Martin’ Jackson. c.cic oes GOSH ONO 0.00 oa GON an aac Ben Hawthorne 
Wa Atas TOs eas al evso a/eo:0's arwreisarasnete olayetoral ee eitienis cig loelets Joe Moylan 


Scene—A Summer Cottage. Time—Afternoon in the Early Autumn, 


The Henry Players of the Playhouse of the Henry Street Settlement, 
Manhattan, present ‘‘The Sisters’ Tragedy,” by Richard Hughes. 


The Cast— 

EEA py ACCU Giaiertie seis) a. ocerscsavsie eieielorenctele ei apsteteveborsiers Beulah Kashins 
Chaslntte aged (19) i ciscioe eveicie cic .e ein bie-s sielnisvevetetens) ote Sarah Manney 
COMES ASEM Eo ais oieicis)sv fos oraccieselerc orslarele ators sajouaeeeiets Ruth Hamowitz 
Oven ener) DrOEMET oc o:sce.s.c (6:2 sie ocaiareieleisiereloisataatatopete George B. Dowell 
{igite. (Cher Gee arise See eadoonaongcddoobeduc Nathan Hirsch 


Scene—The Hall in the Sisters’ Home, a Victorian House in the 
Welsh Hills on an Autumn Afternoon. 

Play Staged Under the Direction of Eva M. Fry. Setting designed 
by Frederick H. Little. 


The City College Players of Brooklyn present “The Will,” by Sir 
James M. Barrie. — 





The Cast— 
REP PAGAN SEF fav cl cho) aVel lel o°ai.a\p) ope) aiarieiele sholotetetsterevaye’ aeters Sol Bloomberg 
iGigre ies 22 Sy ee See ick Son OUT Ce rnb George Breivogel 
Tees AUMCLELIC Sa ois avails a. a%c-s doo, ole 'e ve, visitte avereiela siuis Edward R. Simkin 
Dic coe RISE.) 5! ohcyc/s aiaieliaans shoiaiaiisbelateieipie bats ie ajecs cele elalale)ls Sylvia Lee 
ike, Tevnibiy UMEEO pep, + con eh oa OOOO oo OmomuInAucd to Henry Margulies 
STITT AMO ERIC or0' soln /o\'0! ole 0-6/"ala"m ina talon oles iniel'ev'e/aYotnifore Harry Feldman 
RSee eater lane bic cole < olvio wae tesele (evi fesalterele alsale lene George Bursor 


Scene—England. “Time—The End of Queen Victoria’s Reign, Then 
Edward VII’s, Then George V’s. 
Directed by Harry Sikofsky. 


TUESDAY, MAY 6 


Staten Island Little Theatre, Staten Island, N. Y., present “Legend,” 
by Philip Johnson. 


The Cast— 
EMEC MNIROOE teeta, cicle oicicie's vein s,a0 0.0 0 Mie ais aidlelviayw Wha \aces) wert 6] Eva Meyer 
TMi. SAUER aE Acne SIDE RAG OCCT oe IG TORN TR RCE ECHO Betty McCrum 
The Rey. Mr. Fallows.....0.-sccscsccccccccvsssecs Irving Hopkins 
PE eM SLCANGET 7alaleiyie cals "s cvele nie wceparel ote! ole alee, sie.6 sieeve Charles Campion 


Scene—Mrs. Reed’s Cottage in a Fishing Village on the East Codst 
of England. 
Director, Joseph Latham. 


The Town Club Players of the Women’s Town Club, Manhattan, pre- 
sent ‘‘Bursting the Barriers,” by Benjamin Feiner, Jr. 
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THE ENGLISH MANNER 
(After Somerset Maugham) 
Sit Mrederickiyc levis sicilnieteleleialerslaielelelefeloleleteistaly isis) efe! ..--Dudley Brill 
Battleretercleveiseieverslererelsteseiotolenste lar ereretotans tive ot ejceataleretensve ..-James Amster 
lay, MO USAD calor dielovero eletetia cietove eicte er sir Newsteiesisnisieiisieenctleren sDanzit 
Scene—An English Drawing Room. 
THE AMERICAN MANNER 
(After Eugene O’Neill) 
Joe, Conductorwom the) Plc. ae ctclelele/larielrclsletsielels Nathan Fribourg 
Jennie, His Wife....... Batoveraterncinierete Rae Rawitser 
POlice MaMa ctersiase alstehorolara/eteiees A 7 ...Harold Wineburgh 
Dig eGneM Me doonude chap sb qeucmonoEinoc aon «eeoee-tHarry Walser 
Scene—Front Room of a Third Avenue Flat. 
THE ITALIAN. MANNER 
(After Sam Benelli) 
Dalgheri Dea e e sddidl ates eaidists ob enti haere L, Lawrence Stearns 
AGE shee scieteys WMA ciolisve at ctstann sta aise sse wis vhs nus olevekoneke eltbencvatells Bessie Stearns 
OU Vilaieiccie eaeteke Sir oisis. crete ie-s Sidlc sus dorele us eereperee mic ieVotets Blanche oes 
i aun otei shes oueteys AeseXeiatoanve shetoneausiakein ctetere Acvehe osephine Kops 
Ladies. .c.0.... f Jose! Ratan 
PANIOLHELE PASSE cig rai Ss,cl ee inleterersteteeNahele ve siete teres shel efenare stems Florence Curtis 
Scene—Ante Room of an Italian Renaissance Banquet Room. 
Directed by Benjamin Feiner, Jr., and Henrietta Kiper Morse. 
The Association Players Stock Company of the 92nd _ Street 
Y.M.H.A., Manhattan, present “Seven Against One,” by Maxine 
Finsterwald. 
The Cast— 
IN THE CABINET SCENE 
hase navarstarerciclorsisislelcie era etercre ® Shapsnadooes seececeek. Richard Wolft 
CAPE URS, ore teiciciins el sieeisiecstelcisuersls ole oitiel sj mmicleole elonetsvelioleraisie ste sition Lee Bert 
NESTING aigobuue SUC Sa OG slot ciajat otetionreyscnierere soootd Stanley A. Joseph 
Pistoli ....-Maxwell Zerner 
Bronson.. -Howard Carde 
Spry ogudaccadde sas BU HO Toe oso ccobaoned ..-Carl Reissman 


Welaneyicicn victor visjcicie(shhcrretem eves Biteiatoversielow oie iarefcacte -..Saul Trochman 
WViawativatere arorioreicielery «si clers einieteisistaiele rele W eareisiare nvereiseiers siete LSI OL Mm RGEL 


IN THE PRISON SCENE 








UTSE Me ISONEL 5/5) sferelelela SAGAS IaIOD naga oeeeeee..Ben Henring 
Second wPrisofieras selene acie cnc losin cisiame spice vie vee ee ack Milstein 
EHIRG geOTIGONEM: cc isieh sigtieciae slate delete sietomiers init © ciershe eee Abe West 
Fourth Prisoner. eleisrefaisucie’s wensisielote ocheboietelsiaretaisiotcs .-Harry Singer 
ith PriSonece cicte cielclorcisiereicis aibslo.Ts: sibyo"s ,oleiotoreteistelmustevcisinrees Myron Kraft 
Sixth Prisoner........ atasauin sdsrole Tose ler sve ie eisror earenstsietelelecs toes Nat Yanofsky 
Eldest Malcombe....... Boo coca ncecnn Crores renee croteXe Bernard Wallace 
Youngest Malcombe..... cr Melee Nia a ate see tennetenels ayotaie ....Arthur Stern 
irsteMalcombess.ctaswsisisares av gralaie ekatssapsce ora ateren ceheraare ereeeataa G. Cohn 
Second Malcombe........ Goo aso cIC OF OMaC OD Oo dodas Ralph Krause 
efsareieie eels Harry Kaplan 

Sones Joseph West 

: -Sidney Stolzenberg 

sin leiecerece¥a sre teeters Gilbert D. Muhlfelder 


ard. .Charles H. Weissenbach 
Scene—Left——The Secret Meeting Room of Vagan’s Cabinet. Right 
—A Recreation Room in a Prison. Time—Between the Hours of 
Seven and Eight O’clock. 
Produced Under the Direction of Myron E. Sattler. Settings Ar- 
tanged by Lionel-Gersten Field. 


The Sunnyside Playhouse of Sunnyside, Long Island, present ‘The 
Road to Rio,” by Joseph R. Fleisler. 
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The Cast— 
Dane A Gams myers ciekis sieeve Steals eee sloletis.oe 8 acer ae Starr Gephart 
ack ie ee ee eee Barr 
Al srerelegatssteseinter sales is¥alclels-« vietets aiersretatsisisieteje sieiale s\sig.s's etielere inor Barr 
BW Barker wcws cues cei te ene cee ck ose s Albert Rubenstein 
EGITIGES Sy encic le ow alias, nie, vse See arti ote aioe re letolons aloiens David Harritan 


Scene—Reception Room at the Morgue. 
Produced Under the Direction of David Barr. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 7 


The Dramatic Society of Cathedral College, Manhattan, present ‘The 
Last Man In,” by W. B. Maxwell. 


The Cast— 

NMereomyEL UL clot ctorera elola in lare’ s)elats lols isisisteis's Sicla-sseiciele #1 cis letelsieioes Robert Skelly 
NRPS SHELE dU acain a 'erepe c\sis\elsicrsvnieis .ojsistelotere ate ia(sieierais lelevs revere Paul Maher 
SVE Srm I fELCLCh cesta tats oe nes ate oiereloteserelal stot shcverersisial eteis eis olecsuctoreseystarete James Ross 
weunae A ie 

EOTELS a evotcre fokcsayate:a¥e loyors lace ls:stes lorevare sera's eter cuetereret omas Bartley 
Rassiemnces John Sullivan 
George Wallace 

pee tiast tvlaar avers Sane oe oie alg OG sie sievele sib ioe eorergiereiene William Kenealy 
{HOS IOS i ao oolncs Gob ORO on GEO AGHOD DAS eDO spades James Walsh 


Scene—The Parlor of a Humble Tavern, in a Poor Street of an 
English Country Town. Time—The Present. 
Directed by Rev. Robert M. Gibson. 


The Salon Players of the Salon of Seven Arts, Jackson Heights, 
L. I., Present “‘So’s Your Old Antique,’”’ by Claire Kummer. 








The Cast— 
ree ALO W eietcvelats sisvetess| siave's’o/oinvs, eletereto siete asta gists) John Talbot Kimball 
Siallye Elis Wiles rer «ais is/eie ste ..Barbara Bruce Tappan 
Mrs. Pettis..... -Ina Brown MacDougall 
UR sua Pea stearate) ofeteteia cess) ois: 5 cic ie te soi laa ayaloveliahe ciersterstele Rexford Kendrick 
Wialisar, a) AC Hatt Cte cso re:c,o0 ie; 0.0) nts ouere ods se ojele eisperette Elliott S. Moses 


Scene—Dick Barlow’s Antique Shop. Time—About Eleven O’clock 
on a Beautiful May, Morning. 
Directed by Blanche Talbot Kimball. 


The Players of Bronxville, N. Y., present “The House with the 
Twisty Windows,” by Mary Pakington. 





The Cast— 
ARNE IR OOEL ote or ecersteisraasta's eave oie p Glaia oo 3:31 -..Dale S. Bartlett 
Eharios@Olivies cera sce Meter oes 6 cite cwsleis wieueee onic rene Edward McGee 
inky WAS B® oh ES apne pacomeOoraelane sao tp Kathleen Clements 
ipeafteca Byyadci ls eas SOS nO OO OOS COU OOtEnticn BuDoagCDe Ann McGee 
OMS RTE emery avere oo sqre.ale ie nidvenerayp stare wipahilosebece eyerareeTe Ruth Bretz 
(UPceare Nin Co) SRE Be ROOISO DOL ODIO OOS, aid Edward Zimmer 
Sepa eee etn e) hirid ee vente s ioe 3) s\4) 9 #13 oreieie calor steleinis Lawrence Bartlett 


Scene—A Cellar of a House in Petrograd, During the ‘‘Red Terror.’’ 
Charlton Barnes, Director. 


The Gardens Players of Forest Hills. L._I., present “‘Rogues and 
Vagabonds.” Words by Harry B. Smith. Music by Geoffrey O’ Hara. 


The Cast— 
ERUvEMLY mettre yole | (ere, se siecaie, 6 Vs ele iotaiete,« le wisieiejeleroteiajersls Henry Porter, Jr. 
Sree HOTITAS ACY .5. 0:5 sieais od cve,0\ ie rene douse nieces siete. a eiarelsin Alan Hudson 
BS ealice tote oes toretete etelaiziers\aie.a\> sieusersie'e sleievalaveiate) sic lave cles! evaKs John B. Bruns 
PA Oclaee et tate ciel. “lecatsis\elclc aianeye cad aleloreievolsnaseneleseuseogois sieieie sl oasis Ted Moir 
We Sa KESUCALEC Lis aleve eo s.F ise os e7xi oe oh sieorsisna ontestansuaereimtsre William Linton 
Maca Tae tua LuOtE tere aaiieiavcuicelereusinie gir cre ¢ ition eetteutahare ore Elsie Cropper 
WAC eUNetE Dee orator nets «tyelele aie sieeve) sub aiekete tua clessers oie oe Walter Claypoole 
4 Witiahel Gpisicltie «9 =O RIOR DDSI D TET DOIN oti S Echaic eran Fred_ Kiendl 
J Seabiap ban acon CIO USO 0 0 GOON did oclomrc agoo Loretta Howson 
Cordele ea cleo eis cin sicle « wielacdoplertertte wig ain dt eie.c sic Andrew Shuman 
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Dollto’: the sortie ers er stctaleleterets os sicie sets te eaptetavetareieistols Agnes Kiendl 

DoF dae cicie eral sisuchovsione euenerclerate AOS OR OG AAC HONG OOD Frederick Seward 
Oldfield .-E, Ryland Carter 
Greta Ge 6 DUG D ODA OO Oba 5 pO COBO do cconobasao. Collyer Elliott 


Gamekeeper ss sins sie sicievercis aciere sve eive oie a skaters eisbratereisiee.s Cameron Shipp 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ENSEMBLE 


Frederick Seward Kimber Seward 
Madeleine Van Hagan Johnnie Mae Welty 
Carl Penny Amy Howell 
Leila Savell Ethel Lee 
R. V. Harrington Mae Ball 
Helen Rutledge Helen Carroll 
Conrad B. Taylor Lyla Wilson 
Agnes Viborg Mabel Shedd 
Ted Hager Robert McCray McKee 
Mae Robinson Frances Moir 
Frances Bush William Roberts 
Walter Schallitz Theresa Sauer 
Mabel Claypoole William Bradshaw 
Florence Bennett Sonja Viborg | 
i Gorton Marsh Helen Shortmeier 

elen Clevenger Ethel Taylor 
George Boyce Elizabeth Reutermann 
Irma Wagner Lulu J. Clymer 
Nixon Lee Elsie Vandervoort 
Frances Pandau Elspeth Brownell, Accompanist. 


Scene—Estate of Sir Thomas Lucy. Stratford-on-Avon. Time— 
Autumn, 1585. 
Under the Direction of Albert S. Howson. 


THURSDAY, MAY 8 


Wayne Community Players of Goldsboro, North Carolina, present 
“When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder,” by W. Allen Royall. 


The Cast— 
Raman yor lark rclertaretaeteleraiaseleisieletelsieteiccetetctetelstele ci elevelaieis W. Allen Royall 
Hiuldali, Elisa W ifei\.7. sieisievsess sistenieiseer cece Anna Dortch Michaux 
AU TAMIOL ELIS! SOL s tal atelate evaterora clera lore siatescrscerateterersietare sieterersrate Whiz Smith 
Miss Jenny, His) Mother sai ieere sis cislsts stoictens'ciaeiainic olajels Sudie Creech 
Claire; /Euldah’s rien d io sx.-ssvsonerimiore sieves tae stieids «eho seein Janie Burns 
Meurya Gibbsa) Rium-rinne rie. cnls< Hele cieteeies eis eles Robert Robinson 
NatuGreen,) Patrolinamciasn.taciecece ie ieromiovetsce isle carers oreione Lloyd Parker 


Scene—Living Room of Clark’s Home, Ten Miles West of Golds- 
boro, N. C. Time—Scene 1—Afternoon of a Winter Day, 1928. 
Scene 2—Evening, Ten Months Later. 

Directed by Margaret Kornegay. 


Studio Theatre Players, Buffalo, N. Y., present “The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife,” by Anatole France. 











The Cast— 
Master! Leonard! Botal, Judge. ac acess osicicieicls «sere Spencer Whedon 
Master Adan? (Fumee) Lawyers. scccclets tele aieawienieitoee David Day 
Master Simon Colline, Doctor.............. -Skeidon Spangler 
Master Jean Maugier, Surgeon and Barber.......... Willis Martyn 
Master Serafin DeLaurier, Apothecary............ Buell Tallman, Jr. 
Giles Boiscourtier, Leonard Botal’s Secretary..Bernard Hammill, Jr. 
ASSES ita IMAI... are/aiere aisle steve estace wieder s store evemtonert tenons Henry Potter 
Catherine, Leonard Botal’s Wife. Ethel O’Dea Meyer 
Alison, Leonard Botal’s Servant... -<cis«biecsiutoen 6 oe Virginia Butler 
Mademoiselle De La Garandiere...........cceeceees Helen Gardner 
Madame Demlay Brune sass exccon Scr eras eronemiete coors Jane Franklin 


Lackeys and Passers-by....Don Tullis, Betty Becker, Margaret Sos- 
saman, Susan Rosengren, Betty Wilcox, Roswell Rosengren. 
Scene—House of Judge Leonard Botal, in Paris. 

Musical Accompaniment by Charme Allen. Directed by Jane Keeler. 
Setting Arranged by Sheldon K. Viele. 
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The Albany Players of Albany, N. Y. esent “Th ice,”’ 
Thomas C. Stowell. 3 ieee ibe rr 


The Cast— 

8 of ee Stowell 

elusine | His Twin Daughters..............-. aye Smiley 
Melisse f St ae { Catherine Cherry 
Marco; the! Jester... «sere auaislevarsimveretdiale «.e..--Norman R. Sturgis 
Manon, Nurse to the Sisters........ e eehseraVes exe \6 Gladys Wilson Boyce 
MB Atierat OSCE rteatere te vatsevne Meroe tis al pee Wana eictinn alee Ray Becker 
Else Carleton rtee viele evel for clcte¥as ste) sueteteys/aiotsle avalefels Ranulf Compton 
Charlies; One of Carlet’s Soldierssc..0300. 00 Reynolds K. Townsend 


Scene—A Feudal Duchy Not Far from Orleans, in the tiny France 
of That Day. 1—A Room in the Great Castle of the Duke of Peri- 
gord. 2—The Same, a Half Hour Later. Time—Evening of a 
Spring Day in the Early 11th Century. 
Directed by Thomas C. Stowell. Scenery Designed and Built by 
Dorothy Lathrop and Paul M. Hewlett. 


The Little Theatre of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., present “Right of 
Possession,” by Edna Warren. 


The Cast— ‘ 
Clerk*of the Courts... ..cics-s602% Ps pareeentye pisietole wratehe Gordon Sommers 
Aig LONE Gl ot eres os ois stiie sia ushaa ote asa arse ac oe Sie eee Eloise Frazier 
EGGS tachi Ws MeN Neiate esses Dee ere os wine aie nate ites Stee ee Irene Deicke 
Pudve, Garlandeiecy coisas ses lciole Sees aiishs Sosa eee sce Samuel Goddard 
VRE a yer CO aera stat ccat aise 4a. nists, cbs sisi Svalsvevert iter steer ahaa Frank Bacon 
Wt OEP ENS) fe cfales's ete. knee 2 sheik -ecvs is soe aalaece w-aarekoo nosis Percy Ramsey 
UE tees Pa ARR ZA oo) ses seh a <5 wey Such ataie ahsia -c)biaj onepetevaleun od Adelaide Kalkman 
BOM ye SUNT OMG ote ei sie acs fee att stele ere seis aeons sation wea eearaee Leianna Devlin 
Hreddy Harereves | 3. st /ochs cea oe tastsies se ners .....Ralph Friedman 


Scene—Court of Judge Garland, a Judge of the Juvenile’ Court. 
Directed by Frederick Kitson Cowley. Setting Arranged by F. Ray 
Leimkuehler. 


FRIDAY, MAY 9 


Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College Dramatic Club, 
Starkville, Miss., present “‘“A Night at an Inn,” by Lord Dunsany. 





The Cast— , 
ui Scot-eortescue (Tite Tott). so. .e sec ss Riletaretetors H. S. Chilton 
William Jones (Bill)......... ey Stacle otal tkel's iwi eruoeye at eats S. B. Powers 
Albert “EROMaASs <...< 2100.02 6 Newton Townsend 
Paco maith Stile LELS) stats. cr arciate! oct ict sra) «eee mleRearhieusiers H. G, Brannon 
iBaretmriest Of Kilesh. 2.51. 4. 61n «12s cide ie nre fo Sipesgausersyate David Thomas 
BECOME PE TIESE TOL ACS c.c.5 ois elelols sis sisielsre stereip! siete erais E. P. Williams 
Mhirds Priest ot) Milestietenrccss ele ste 2 00's BET IS OF Wi. Cs Cozine 
Ua es ee BP ae roterc = et ipo nee ee Piel eualagein eneioiersiesieenera Ime eee eee 


Scene—A Room at an Inn. 
Directed by H. P. Cooper. 


The Paravent Players of Providence, R. I., present ‘Marshal,’ by 
Ferenc Molnar. 


The Cast— 
Edith, the Baron’s Wife....... ibis Ge hcol Bes eresere seierenseld Pearle Winburg 
Wiad Ser yaiite asiee ccsla «nals aheleldtsish evelotsspuateleleceraes Mary H. Brigham 
Imre Litvay, an Actots.a dice Pi saatate: Pre het THe Kenneth F, Bruce 
IBArsOt SAN-PFISIMON. as ca or slaps /6s¥e's ole eidlne wiaietele Jean Bert Pinault 
Dr: Janosy, a Physician......-+-++e+2ss0-0- T. Stewart MacDonald 


Scene—Baron San-Friano’s Hunting Lodge, Near Budapest. 
Directed by Rosalba deAnchoriz Joy. 


The Loyola Community Theatre of Chicago, Ill., present “Sun-up,” 
by Lula Vollmer. 


The Cast— 
WWitdowimCeagtemslscrsie.s sis ere Ae ike Ae CPE OOS Genevieve Ryan 
Ruffe Cagle, Her Son.........sseeeceeeseeeees Eugene V. O’Brien 


Emmy, His Wife........+++.s0: Gererroncre 
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Strangest si.t.is cleie.ee siete loisiete sieve stejerd tow « eteNebotalpie’ oy arelahataliel stele Paul Brenner 
Sherrits Wieeles iis «vetecleleiciere sicvelelereisietere ot ete everemtareaiotsy ote J. Paul Ardeeser 
Bud; “Brother sta mm yiere ete eis ies elelelelaeverelsteloleletete Allen Krimbelbine 
Scene—Interior of Widow’s Cabin in the Mountains of Western 
North Carolina, Near the City of Asheville. 1—Late Afternoon. 
September, 1917. 2—Midnight. February. 3—The Same. A Few 
Hours Later. 

Adapted and Directed by Charles S. Costello. 


The Morse Players Sponsored by the St. Louis Art League, St. Louis, 
Mo., present ‘‘Eyes,’’ by Maxine Block. 


The Cast— 
The: ‘Grandmother dijo otes store «eielele svatsiaveicley siete ale Therese Marie Wittler 
eee A OG od OOUDS UO OdICOLGKCUGOOOGOOUOTIDOCO SS Alice Gey Galleher 
Beate fain carol igo Se iellp sora. o 6.6 Sawaal Aaauelore os Ele aceNehel eters Tors teaeas Harold Elbert 
Bil. (Siebstetal bh te eon mod Sermo OOO noch a 5 OUUREAO Eugene R. Woo 


Directed by Harry R. McClain. 


The judges were Percy Hutchinson of the New York Times, 
Marguerite Tazelaar of the New York Herald Tribune, William 
G. King of the New York Evening Post, Louise Wilson of the 
New York World and Dan C. Anderson of the New York Sun. 
By unanimous vote they awarded two cash prizes of $200 each 
for the best unpublished plays presented in the tournament to 
Maxine Finsterwald’s “Seven Against One,” presented by the 
Association Players’ Stock Company of the Y.M.H.A., New York, 
and Maxine Block’s “Eyes,” presented by the Morse Players of 
St. Louis, Mo. Two cash prizes of $200 each for the best pres- 
entation of previously published plays went to the Studio Players 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who offered Anatole France’s “The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife,” and to the Paravent Players of Provi- 
dence, R. I., for their presentation of Ferenc Molnar’s “Marshal.” 
Honorable mention was given Genevieve Ryan for her perform- 
ance of Widow Cagle in a shortened version of Lula Vollmer’s 
“Sun-up”; to the Henry Street Players of New York for their per- 
formance of Richard Hughes’ “The Sisters’ Tragedy,” and to the 
Salon Players of Jackson Heights, N. Y., for their presentation of 
Clare Kummer’s “So’s Your Old Antique.” The Belasco cup, 
emblematic of the Little Theatre championship of the year, went 
to the Studio Players of Buffalo and “The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife.” 


LONG-PLAY TOURNAMENT 


(7 performances) 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in association with the Man- 
hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for a Samuel French prize of 
$1,000 and a silver cup awarded by the Theatre Arts Monthly 
magazine. 
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MONDAY, MAY 12 


The Guild Players of University Settlement, Manhattan, present 
“The Wooden Idol,” a Preposterous Episode in a Prologue and 
Three Acts, by Leonard White. 


The Cast— 
IN THE PROLOGUE 
AD Museum vA themdant cy ascites ees oles ee veeseses Louis Horton 
AnsilderlywiGentleman. .ccsies sciseme ae tees cites ssieeetlatiny: halen 


IN THE PLAY 


James Pontifex, Managing Director of Pontifex, Ltd....Harvey Platt 


oulsaweontivex, Ebisu Wares ersem ers cok hoes eee oe Harriet Ross 
Ethel Pontifex, Their Younger Daughter............-00% Bess Soltes 
gudith Bison, Wher Elder Daughtetsi..-..<.cs sce ehisiecs Billie Kowit 
Guibert Fison, Their Son-in-law.. 2.0.0... ec ecec eee: Sam Weintraub 
Hannah Dudgeon, James Pontifex’s Sister.......... Ruth Gottfried 
Mord pAliced = Wonersht: Ghassemi cetele ea cee ets Emanuel Gottfried 
lous Adrian. Molyretxs,. cscs) srs orcas euacere © tes aussie shane eR ree Louis Gans 
Richard Merryweather, of Arkwright, Merry- 

Westley LUGS, So siieis Soaks sisievs conti oratevslarmereahn eee ave nie Philip Sloninsky 
SLOMPS MAMI EE VATIE «2% <alatecee elo reperta satstqaien en take cas masvorecton: erbert Lizt 
sLoby,, games Pontifex s, Clerk.t.c iiss jester cusie-stolsunte siete sien Morris Honig 


Scene—Of the Prologue—The Pontifex Museum. Of the Play— 
Morning Room at Pontifex Hall. Time—The Present. 
Directed and Staged by Mrs. J. Glenwood Jones. 


TUESDAY, MAY 13 


The Thalian Masquers of the Bronx Y.M.H.A., The Bronx, pre- 
sent “Kith and Kin,’ by Wallace A. Manheimer. 





The Cast— 
Ma \Codtietiins sist s/s HOS ey ee asd tolostteveue ..-Dorothy Fowler Gillam 
KG Hee WOU ETc pee oe 2.4) ora ove a, oa iotaga eros ololete Cra ere ah ae oaeree Samuel Roland 
NE para yO OCMVET ses ais orale piss staie storeisalsheae ne we Mortimer V. Halpern 
ifn (Coben S qinn aC Ene cutie GEE EER CU IO OILne CMO Rees aa Rae D. Negrin 
Meri Codmenens es six ace ress 9 cloteiars dys Sieate mpvsaenn steers John H. Brown 
thera WViSt1 SLOW Soo rahe olollal o. aaiioNe. 0. 0,0 Sse) allaiers wietueaieeuers wis Charles D. Yuro 
AC SOTD TSI Biss eal asic isis ince feo) ap8ye' 9/'ets) agosniie al’alleauavossake- @usert Emanuel Wieder 
ORE RN Vi 11 SLOW ats otal sia fertoscs coe: aay ouchel aTauetens Goiane etorancnane a) eteveceyarea Sol Berlad 
Ey Hides es Male tree slant cei strere alias ove) o25i8 evans) # ener ene ONS oete sabaiese Robert Richman 
Beta ml MRMCCTM erctane ges \ohevererelous ial ete ois ele a 'ete.ctr eikhe ee werosesmustes Sidney Alter 
Lao. AMES eta Sein in Bin orien oid La ACO Geo ol pant oimie cd 6 Molly Berger 
OTN teenie ere Mo iy ore eM ainsi eis sts hehe wut sus seuss ote engstntare ae Kenneth Schiller 
Cy sieeiats Bieta) naar ee asi eae al dr's ad Siein' 98 18 fo, a) oo ilend Collar susie re feke Robert Davis 
ay ett ava ait otic. sieeve sntors, sao ensle Gus) sna vile ots ote aloratel sens Esther Marofschick 
Joti... .:. pera speRiaia erayetecater anette tes Milton Rubin 
BM easy pe iote: etestcre cue witei ses even sreuhiin:gya:byaetace vais) Aievahearengiers etevausione Herman Offer 
I lmete tire aster ass, « Fie) Lhe Seoul enehe gee aioe tans Abraham Menkin 
At the Barn Dance....Julian Belin, Sylvia Kleinman, Ruth Silver- 


man, Constance Schrader, Murray Faymen, Benjamin Levitas, Al- 
bert Goldstein, Charles Greenwald, Lillian Markowitz, Sylvia 
Hirsch, Isidore Kleinman, Lou Howitt, Mollie Berger, Sidney 
Kleinman, Jean Margolis, Mariane Allerhand, Caroline Spellman, 
Monty Miller, Sylvia Wolfe, George Friedlander. 
Act I and III.—Scene 1—The Codner Cabin. 2—The same. That 
Night. Act II.—The Barn Dance at the Winslows’ the Following 
Evening in the Adirondack Mountains Off the Beaten Track. 
Scenery Constructed and Painted by the Masquers Under the Super- 
vision of Abraham Schneiderman. The Dances by Esther Marof- 
schick. Stage Manager, Monty Miller. Directed by Philip Gross. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14 


The Morningside Players of Columbia University, Manhattan, present 
“The New Freedom,”’ by Marjorie Bartholomew Paradis. 
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The Cast— 
Grover Bembpdee sears ciate Tan clove ere eelieere mele sreureieceved One COCKS 
Katherine? tices. Biete ie losstSe Giswelolele etelevete Rianstehenaeeeee -May Wolmark 
Lida Martin. BCC ICA GAC Oe OND AS Op Airey Eileen Meyerson 
IM Fi COEriel ae eceteverecel ote) one cy elsvosers ote lonsneteroieyerotste eiee verte Florence Pegram 
Zoe Bainbridge ares oieiete eet alc ierevele ahorasaie ceyacetereretete Elizabeth von Nardroft 
Di alia avisictelel stetlets THisirreaneereetclaytOn ). bleermancen tire 
Hloward, Jamieson... «6s ei aisles + 10 a ake orsist: ceiarensiene ehereractte J. EB. Foster 
Florence abet BS cre ie DOT OCC OOOO BiG A otro, Fe kA Ruth Yates 
Kingsley Day... scs« 00 cue se E aReas  otevorst ost aistereretne eto: J. C. Lotterhand 
Dobe a rkcen,ereporen ays oie coners  atotere|sveyeyoisy=  ovsieoveteletetalay starter rs Margaret Smith 
Midge Rankin....... eslonererolastsieyalelolsbstcbeks (oistalieienereye Marjorie Patterson 
Ith el srerevletewicietetelals’ SyVale ss etc aielecolevessts lc cuctetessystetersteRer ame cs Gerry Raph 
VAT ee ct Bandon Singh Sao Aen ID ae o aes HOS fo o-5 ob Joseph Davidsen 


Act I.—The Living Room in the Bainbridge Apartment, Bronxville. 
A Late Afternoon in June. Act IJ.—The Same. Eleven Months 
Later. Act III.—The Westchester Country Club. A Month Later. 
Performance Directed by Milton Smith and Elizabeth Van Nardroff. 
Settings Designed by Milton Smith, and Built and Painted by Mem- 
bers of the English e6e and Education 162K, Columbia University. 


THURSDAY, MAY 15 


The Lake Forest Players and The Playwrights Theatre, Chicago, IIl., 
present “‘Flying Blind,’ by Mary Aldis. 


The Cast— 
George"Carrington). a) Broker. cco ols cles sie cicletele'iera Ernst Von Ammon 
Marcia, His Wi bebe phot sok oh a Helen Walton 
Georgen jive Eliss Sot .ac 2 )-cjaa sis sail selemie own er oie elas Harry Dickson 
Dorothy, His ‘Daughters. set oh is starsietemeleters eo eisveisieiere Frances Acher 
Henryaullinghast eels; Wineles- «.cilcimieeerelsierete Edward H. Pasmore 
Caroline’ Tillmpghast, His ‘Aunt. o< occiccs sews races Evelyn Pasmore 
Ellen Frances Ambler 
ROSES Pisa, csc esscesiete. ous Higgs Servant Sorereteleeciortele Mildred Weinberger 
Hilda Alicia Gordon 
Florence Craig, His Wite’s Friend...........-.> Virginia Wamboldt 
Dr. Felix Hoffman, His Wife’s Friend............ M. P. Wamboldt 
Sarah Brown, His Wife’s Secretary............ Alma Louise Dickson 
Liza) Hottman,, x-wite of Pelix. c5.c025 cele is @ oe Martha Wickwire 
Tsadore. Rosenblaum, a TFatlor....cce sea ceeeee ee tees Gerald A. Frank 
Zabinski. a Wabor: Weader.\cpisisie'= slele oe eisyeletsiel creel acne Gregory Thomas 


Scene 1—Breakfast Room of the Carringtons’ Apartment, Uptown. 
8.30 a.m. 2—The Study of Dr. Felix Hoffman. Downtown 3 p.m. 
3—The Drawing-room of the Carringtons’ Apartment 6 p.m. 4—The 
Same, After Dinner. 10 p.m. 5—The Same, Late at Night. 12 
The Action Takes Place Between Half-past Eight in the Morn- 
he ‘and Half- -past Twelve at Night of a Day in Late Winter. Time 
—The Present. 
Director, M. P. Wamboldt. Scenic Director, Sylvia Hamburger. 


FRIDAY, MAY 16 


The Little Theatre of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., Presents ‘‘The 
Twelfth Disciple,” by Mary Parmly Koues Sachs. 


The Cast— 
PLOIOQUE. csse, aces see Re Moe ineier Leet ERIC oR Elliot Bergfeld 
"6 SUG Ra a ae CORD ACO ean initio a) tom nines io ss Gordon Sommers 
Samitiel cf. sti. stein Se ees Shas Bea eleMtde eRe cates Ralph Friedman 
Rachel! wpcrcieitis eieaveyelo: stolelw sieves oxrisin esayouere severe teehee le alors Marion Epstein 
marst), Han duraiden. jastnesicea ee base dou bbn clea eleisteherare Eloise Frazier 
SECON wand maid Smjsseyeisis.« sisvere cre sispxererese Mayen Mee eheteKers Leianna Devlin 
IAIMOS Fete cjetoiencis «tee wrebloers wie s+ ie iareles s+ Omwmramelsmiebedetensers acs eee Ben Fry 
IOS E ls Da DNC OOMOOO OG Dos OSS ee Soo bicion aaae George Wendling 
YRGAC) IIECENS RS cp omouccoooodnodnoor Cmondoraoudauon Charles Dillon 
Cataphas were csvjers's cies Mee Seley mice eile setae Samuel Goddard 
MAHTIRALG Sate R eye ccletor se erete Aes inielateNtsaveye clnkeionene: auEreeTu ete Bruce McFarlane 


First Priest.... aia ..Gordon Sommers 
Second: Priests he n..aswincicws abe ovirenree ebb elenitten Elliot Bergfeld 
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Servatttr tor Cataphase ciasertaes.cyaoe de Sern eineasiscite aware Percy Ramsay 

Persons on the Way to the Crucifixion: 
PAY Gree NW omian svar. noticia icons sigs: oleiweiowie.s sail ears Eloise Frazier 
Ja, NEESER g = 6 Coca DIR Eee Ae Ie CeO ncles ay, Semone Percy Ramsay 
PASS OPPO’ Ceevetaharaiore s\5\ Waleve raiser e) sere: o/0) are) frarclarshe,a'e dieveevoeatoral Ben Fry 
FN MSGS Siac Oe So DOE ce Dao Ui One aan Maudean Jones-Crane 
EAT eA ETATA ar asefatere\ orale cPeic le eres oiersiersisie siaiape< cicve aiei George Wendling 
inst) Peadesaien,. atts Ass cide ge 8 siatisie oe ...-Elliot Bergfeld 








Second eiradesman’. ow sadeiciaa sauces os Gordon Sommers 


A Young Maidservant....... .-Kathryn Cravens 
An Old Woman........ -Adelaide Kalkman 
PAD OPE CHC WV) OUAAN « oic} 5) ore eye 5.e 5,4, seta jer ee re) siaver ere a icotione Irene Deicke 


Act I—Scene 1—A Room in the House of Hillel, Two Days Before 
the Crucifixion of Jesus. 2—Hillel’s Garden Immediately Afterwards. 
Act II.—An Ante-chamber in the Palace of Caiaphas, the High 
Priest, Somewhat Later the Same Day. Act III.—Beyond the City 
on the Road to Golgotha Two Days Later—Good Friday Afternoon. 
Soy pe Action of the Play Takes Place in Jerusalem in the Year 
A.D. 

Directed by Frederick Kitson Cowley. Stage Manager—Archer 
O’Reilly. Electrician—John Chamberlin. Master of Properties— 
Ruth Sturgis. The Setting of the Play Is from a Design by F. Ray 
Leimkuehler. Costumes Designed and Executed by Mrs, Ernest 
Sachs and Mrs. George C. Smith. 


The judges, Lee Foster Hartman of Harper’s magazine, Carl 
Carmer of Theatre Arts Monthly, J. Kenyon Nicholson of Samuel 
French & Co., Edith H. Walton of The Forum and William G. 
King of the New York Evening Post, by unanimous vote awarded 
the $1,000 Samuel French prize and the Theatre Arts Monthly 
cup to Marjorie Bartholomew Paradis’ ‘“The New Freedom.” 


* LOST SHEEP 


(48 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Belford Forrest. Produced by 
George Choos and Jack Donahue at the Selwyn Theatre, New 
York, May 5, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 















MES JSER on pine ao SGee Bins SIGARO OEE S COD Ly 7 Oe OnoT atk A. P. Kaye 
UE rem Soe rsh LAE a oye ca oh ov ay oven oie rol oa (oiaiial w soupid) 6: sigsisiisna o*sheisis Edward Cooper 
AAierss Pa One seen ie ays tenor a oie ors ’al a aaverar at st Gupl ste efore) 6 /e°P: ct ckoreys .--Ruby Hallier 
Reverend #W mi. (Wampus..gs. . 2 06050 6 ee isisiesias Ferdinand Gottschalk 
NG em NV taTT) Seles aia eralinlc'c soste ote ales eleiel o.clsielavate toyetlaies) stelle Cecilia Loftus 
diesel AeA ATCDILIS asia oo eo atsVs farsa aol ol] oso, ona)aiolaiaistale'ts ahs iohaecaicte Sidney Fox 
Lierap \idiuii Gwe ode SOeEe Ue OU F COAG DDR Ee Ot - Valerie Cossart 
EAECHAIAWY BIND US ccore ciasin ac cle old tn ole elon bis ol meveralh es: ae stots Patricia Calvert 
(CEE Oe 59) on eee Corea ee ee Er Bec ROG Edward Broadley 
INR fale arse pe SUES Bo ROMER EENEUT, CRRA ORCI COMI OL CO John Troughton 
The Hom Arthur Topham. «. 0.0. .cleisis sees ones Harry McNaughton 
lvtite emesis 5 dediGnea = pene MODs Con me sOeper aaeerc Rex O’ Malley 
Reverend A. A. Bailey.. .-Hugh Buckler 
First Policeman....... .Walter Plinge 
Secorcls © OMCCM Attias cis) s'is)sisiwltialstessccivie aela eles ie. .- Ronald Dexter 


Acts I, Il and IlI.—The Parlour of 32 Pinkney Road, Higher 
Hampstead, Middlesex, England. 
Staged by Marion Gering. 
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The Rev. William Wampus, Mrs. Wampus and three Wampus 
daughters are moving from Clapham to Higher Hampstead. 
They rent a furnished house for temporary shelter. The house 
formerly was occupied by a notorious woman known as “The 
Duchess” and six girls. The renting agent, Mr. Harris, thinks if 
he can restore the house to respectability he can add to its market 
value. For a day and a night the Wampuses are subjected to 
amusing and somewhat startling adventures when the gayer young 
men of the town call to inquire for Mabel and the other girls, and 
to learn such plans as the Duchess may have for the immediate 
future. Eric Bailey, son of a vicar, meets Rhoda, the youngest 
Wampus daughter, thinking her what she isn’t at all, and deter- 
mines to save her from a life of shame. He succeeds, but not 
without puzzling experiences. 


* ADA BEATS THE DRUM 


(44 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John Kirkpatrick. Produced by 
John Golden at the Golden Theatre, New York, May 8, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
EM amElL UD Dak ict stares leisrere io %cbotcueter stators i aietemastetcte lelolsvencvcls ier stebe Mary Boland 


Betlagriib bard. tecissersarsins s wreteete mere eo stomete tee ieee erence Nydia Westman 
a EL Aaa 7 ea olarak ay.ot exc eyata ss Vonal sis iprer soca erst aera tetas oie re George W. Barbier 
IMDS 11S a ayes srcliois eis or arers, scsue als aleioictare is wlsiateretelevals: aieelersie Frank Charlton 
JACAHW!LINE Te axyereieie c's ose s'i0 loads. sls'a) svets\ ois ehetwisienwisie sieperel siejene Louza Riane 
PAW CUTE coe olor erstirenc wiefaseieuts sree uo ataveteveys eisiasereumenmetss cue siere evens Edgar Stehli 
BO Wa Lie Me breistevescteroueieisce ove epsieretelelsPeie.otenerays everotecmre tusiecerciers Hal Thompson 
Nadine PVWiemtwOLtiercco chic icieletelcletetereicteicnimalsiete rs cle eietele Natalie Schafer 
TATONZO solesk wietslesiel eacieke.sciepeles ansieinishs opsislete ta eiscseletaiedie Marcel Rousseau 
Dieteginoslannind dood sHodbond 90 dob do se sesosnon bags side Fopailly. 

stelstciersteterealercicio' met August Aramint 
Geéndaritesin.sicce's.ccwssesie ewes ix Galikhovaks 


Staged by Geoffrey Kerr. 
ener I, If and IlI.—In the Villa Dolores, in the Southwest of 
rance. 


Ada Hubbard, hungry for European culture, takes Ed, her hus- 
band, and Leila, her daughter, for a fling at the Continent. In 
the southern part of France the Hubbards rent a villa and wait 
for company. When none calls Ada manages to round up a 
pleasant trio, Nadine Wentworth, a poetess; Alonzo, a Spanish 
painter, and Dmitri, a musician. They eat the Hubbard food 
and bore Mr. Hubbard to distraction. He gets tight, throws them 
out of the house, strikes a gendarme and is put in jail. Mean- 
time Leila falls in love with and annexes a trap drummer playing 
in the Casino orchestra. He was born in Illinois. 
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THE VIKINGS 
(8 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the New Yorker Theatre, New York, May 12, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 






Kaare -Robert C. Fischer 
Gunnar .Charles Waldron 
Hjordis .. Blanche Yurka 
PERO ROLE RTS SeNero revs. as cle ersisralare oie ...Edwin Philips 
BB aera ratte tar ah gia sie ce elone (oie ei eoalorp: ove asi e els asieye eMavelesstiersnetee ele © Richard Jack 

Herschel Cropper 

‘i Brivten Diller 

> . T. Crawfor 

OF e TELE Sa 0S 9 An aicich MER ECR BOOP DIDO CANDOR AO AGLI ia een 


William Gear 

Richard Bowler 

Frank Ryan 

Arthur Row 

Thomas Rimshart Watkins, Jr. 
ED jordis ape te rte 5, cahare iiss wets ek nen the pe tors Chester Leighty 
ay Lindsey 


Grate IME cok c esl atareie le ss ale oekielaieste eyoareeine { Ro ihe peed 
oO 


Peggy McNaught 
Evelyn Hill 


Hyjordis’*Wadies any Waiting’: ois: se = «itis els eis 2 Catherine Meredith 

J 5 Monty Priddy 

Adele Gilbert 

; Helen Howe 

Acts I and IV.—Coast of Norway. Acts II and III.—Gunnar 

Viking’s Hall. During the Reign of King Eric Blood-Axe, in the 

Eighth Century. 

Staged by Blanche Yurka and Thomas Wilfred. 


Sigurd, one of the bolder Vikings, has accepted Hjordis’ dare 
that no man shall take her to wife who has not the courage to slay 
the white bear that guards her chamber. Knowing that his friend 
Gunnar is much in love with Hjordis, Sigurd first puts on Gunnar’s 
armor. After slaying the bear and possessing Hjordis, Sigurd car- 
ries her in her sleep aboard Gunnar’s ship. When Hjordis awakes 
she accepts Gunnar as her lawful mate. Years later, discovering 
the truth, Hjordis slays Sigurd, expecting their true marriage will 
be consummated in Valhalla. Sigurd, dying, confesses that he 
has accepted Christianity and is therefore forbidden the hall of 
the gods. 
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GOLD BRAID 
(7 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Ann Shelby. Produced by Louis A. 
Safian at the Theatre Masque, New York, May 13, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 






BAT tality, crtetettonsqaschavshahct alotalay Scheie aNocle:etals:avavetale toscece cers bruce Adams 
SApena cei soe ew eae we REL ok See = slebie we hear eee esas Loretto Shea 
Pvt. Thompson. ‘Thenas B. Carnahan, Jr. 
MinGawR OM ey a crerts «se ale) stealer ays,cue MaLaicel=ialeca ne isan ele Adele Ronson 


.Edward Reese 


Major Rodney.. 
: “Marion Abbott 


Mrs. Billings... 


OL GE I Gaga Bick SoU OD OREN IG BORO OR OO GOOD Gon Jethro Warner 
AULT OORGEZ Ate ta ers cle ersieve ele sevate lecolavelevelekelsteverereleteraareteiee otalers Alan Devitt 
Quong. os cece cee Fig lallere'e sa\esere 0’ a.ralellel arbieteye mises @ oielistateleveraleseye Charlie Fang 
PASEO RO ais aitecaycrons (5) sisiay eyaleverescis er sia\olals cis oepersiete @yermverarcheys John J. Cameron 


Acts I, II and III.—In Major Rodney’s Quarters in Camp Mala- 
bang, Philippine Islands. 
Staged by Gene Gowing. 


Linda Rodney, wife of Major Rodney of the Intelligence 
service, U.S.A., stationed in the Philippines, grows restless and 
falls out of love with her husband. When. the Major insists that 
she help with his investigation into Moro activities by making 
love to a Spanish suspect, Julio Cortez, she accepts the assign- 
ment, but, falling in love with Julio, refuses to betray him. Ac- 
cused of disloyalty, Linda leaves her husband, and prepares to 
return to the U.S.A. and await Julio’s coming. 


THE TAVERN 


(32 performances) 


A comedy satire in two acts. Revived by George M. Cohan 
at the Fulton Theatre, New York, May 19, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 






a hechavern Keeper svoon oe misiar+ ois tceiiecies else ..Theodore Newton 
MhesrLired «Girl. is. sjsis scales sie lee't o eceeie aoa ane oe Kathleen Niday 
piHe ga avernmiNGeDersiclete eters stareiel oteleveoieiele alert Robert_ Middlemass 
Teme SMA ysi0. oils ialolcis:cioweis efelevoletelstevetersteticteteraaree tater Joseph Allen 
MheyVagabond « ws,.b.cis.0eis elses e clelele ce eateetncieee George M. Cohan 
AMIIOS WiGiat ble OonGAD Une acre Ten Seer iad coe aietsc aoe Mary Philips 
EE GO VET OM es .ccsoiaie oe 8) ere elettre instal vieieiessiarals eleieicioinctetnehe cere Jack Leslie 
The Governor’s Wife...... ...-Lida Macmillan 


phen Governor se Daughters solercioe esis tielaleeaieteiscientssionte Isabel Baring 
PLS AIAN Ce terereeele etatelelelotolete ie ere sve clererereishe e eieleiete Douglas Macpherson 
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pia S HE TIF. arcra tess hetete ate tucic tare coke aie cel stake Die eat Edward F. Nannary 
See esearch ee ; soy et ee 

Mandel Duane 
SR ES tes ee go ie a ea Hiaroldsieats 


Acts I and II.—In Zacheus Freeman’s Tavern. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 


See “The Best Plays of 1920-21.” 


* LET AND SUB-LET 


(31 performances) 


A farce comedy in three acts by Martha Stanley. Produced by 
L. A. and J. Hyman, Inc., at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, 
May 19, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Pennessps Mictiits ae Moc sates, bere Cesta er = Sscetera aitero el ocoletehieia: otanehoneres Joe White 
Hie il eae pee oy ta hee sw stra otcie sVeychans A loas, <-isha sca er es hee tea aLatereTo oe Mary Gildea 
Wry LOT a cnicfevcheisiensen ace.s etal d's aie SS Ba Acetate ea oi G. Lester Paul 
EIA carseat EY ch Ta ag Des pe A chee Se tn, «eee yrs! S vaplcrv ch als Sic epeyavensk ors Gertrude Fowler 
Montage Blairin... -rotete den estct cee leielsceiere tone wcarehe veel W. Messenger Bellis 
Edward King. .....:;: BEML e RIE ORE OT IRN RIGA George Dill 
RV alliany \WMerrsttoe coc c.c-d0 cua s «ens saicland s ose a everas Gordon Richards 
Psa iM Aeatarae Re. 50a old a tovsioka ra sis) aval soi cualepevets iat ehiue efeleraneucsehs Frances Sheil 
UIE) Ls fe age sean V arate’ <. «ata S riatchs eave siolee aun ties ciovs esr sacs’ > Dorothea Chard 
(Clinetsem Morse ees eee cpisteerete dae eoets oats yee Allen Connor 
DM re oe ee ns oo le ahs, Seales we epaleiearthe le wae ovale Ashley Cooper 
WP EESIG)g WV AUIAS sare ciel ate sie, s ofel otajeus is aio 6 |sisceia <6: suaiele: okesets Betty Lancaster 
IPB Teta terete areetaics Sigtclals woe Niele erovais ERIS wm otena ia aah Russell Rockwell 


Acts I and Il1].—Home of Montague Blair. Larchmont. Act II. 
—Edward King’s Bachelor Quarters in New York City. 
Staged by Paul Edouard Martin. 


Jane Blair, youthful and determined, does not want to go to 
Europe with her parents. Hiding herself at home Jane leaves a 
letter saying she has sailed with friends and will meet the family 
in London. Coming out of hiding Jane learns that her home has 
been rented to Edward King who wants a summer place for an 
adopted niece expected from the West. Jane pretends to be the 
niece, and when the latter arrives manages to park her in the city. 
Two weeks later the Blairs return and a lot of complications are 
adjusted, with Jane in Edward’s arms. 


MILESTONES 


(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knob- 
lock. Revived by the Players’ Club at the Empire Theatre, New 
York, June 2, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


Prologue= Spoken bya deisiecise sesesslees sto nisiviereeisys Edwin Milton Royle 
Mise head eater cie scot cneie tro lecersvelstets\al ci oisteneisleueteitustayeraie te Florence Vroom 
RVOSEM 1D le yacre cl arerares) sverexei nie oveceueierentoieie (oleverniere erererereea Dorothy Stickney 
Gertrude (Rhead «ssa sfoteranee eile oa aerials omtclona rovers Beulah Bondi 
"PRO DAP SOM ae oicvevare ava eral siac Oe cial o.elevelel avec cies olecovsiekenstetniereremetalotene Pe jamieelly; 
Wied ME yt halo ue ce, ener acdsnicasis evevevslo cielo ais.els wip wise eiereioleueuerateie Ernest Cossart 
Sani Sipley atesisjascs eo eerie s ere alee tie etait Bice taers Warburton Gamble 
WORT Rea dictetere sina srerctele a(ctel clave tele stele erevctstcnette cretecereietetenevets Tom Powers 
Eth) Va rreiars te Nara ieee ess Mice Vel sicher since a/c) ba leer clave tatebeme oie sketoreers Selena Royle 
UNE Galen Chih SCE cS oR SR SERA ae OIE Rees O OE Catherine Willard 
Arthur: Preece. c «ssid ne obs haters -o aiceyel ove: s:o:<togeteteotsuphet ee Herbert Ranson 
TROOLMANE eye eletojerarcisiciehctetabale eter etewsle siainia sicsors ex ieieatoverelotevelelons Jay Fassett 
WED Stet aye cratacclenictotetsyole:ciereia aeveie-e iets) s clea omervtece tevestaters William H. Sams 
Bord Mon kur st inio/s/ac:cheics: vise vessel ste iolatsvetoteic forchensl svstore 8 Gerald Hamer 
IVE ATID Stree on sus ein/ele ecanmiase or cucusle (esuuese ier mie esoratersy exe tale er alors Audrey Ridgwell 
Richard's Sibley. Lie eccterose wcearo: oi are Vehepag sls oe. epers'a eu eteltesaeelers Edmund George 


Act I.—Rhead Drawing Room. December, 1860. Act II.—Same. 
June, 1885. Act III—Same. June, 1912. 
Staged by Henry Stillman. 


In 1860 John Rhead, junior partner of Rhead & Sibley, iron 
masters, is keenly excited about the launching of the first iron 
steamship and eager that his firm should enter shipbuilding. Be- 
cause his older partners pooh-pooh his visionary optimism he 
marries a Sibley daughter, draws out of the firm and becomes a 
wealthy independent. In 1885 John, grown conservative, is as 
strongly convinced that the new-fangled metal called steel is but 
a flash in the pan and refuses to let his daughter marry the in- 
ventor. In 1912 Emily Rhead, who had traded her romance for 
a title, is as strongly set against her daughter marrying the man 
of her own choosing. 


“Milestones” was preceded by a revival of “The Little Father 
of the Wilderness,” a one-act drama by Austin Strong and Lloyd 
Osborne, originally played by Francis Wilson in 1912. 


Cast of characters— 









Pere ™ Mar Loute sa1, ot ccveretars eke oicsheneleetereiete oleteie eiarcie cera ess Francis Wilson 
rere MGre colt ern cseiers essrers Ciotee otohere sinioeista eistchteuaemee ate Gene Lockhart 
MOUS) SRN ake restore tolens caticse est arees wlsceisVareve pe tancines Peele conse mek Frederick Lewis 
Chevalier Den brontenace ses ciicye co cistenrtnsetenietie tela Walter Hampden 
Dacde: St Albret avech cite siertrescetats earetacemc ones Jerome Lawler 
Captainw:Che vill om sree cite sioveuesorn/cuvinvalsie oe cualetnateetarsietevsiers John C. King 
IMONStetT DAV Ell cree: as1eciercle Serene aoe ete stereretote teal sleeve seers Pacie Ripple 
Mademoiselle Elemri€it]es ac eievs (cles vie ele oienioeiosicele Margalo Gillmore 
Muchesse- de, PronsaG.wyc ne cet e we isn n cleteromtene Margherita Sargent 
Mar uicem de Sieg iris czeid ats ate muse wes el Moles lavaieeisislsloeineine Irene Shirley 
Mademoiselle de (Chavaniac.c ioe «ic ciesicisistearels sae otelere Adele Walker 
Wier amen Ge SUA Me Nate: «ily orsvaiaiaerevk bot si svons Geter eter Florence Fair 
Mademoiselle ide: Coitgn yn ascms cist ot eerie ter ererieiae eine Agnes Brady 
Wiadamewa Mpernon: sin cc cue s's ecsetaccis sates mene eee Olga Birkbeck 
Comtesse Auguste d*Arenberg yc... isc. seve caisc ses cee Essie Emery 
Madame sDiarfort.. 6 sce seis ole - Kathleen Lockhart 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort. »-..Joyce Arling 
Mia dame mde e Sane yiers:cus wits, suare, ator stajoteletee rer ebene eats scenester ane Hamilton 
Mademoiselle) demiremouille. |...) ais sa» aie cies aren eens mily Graham 


Madame Ment pensier. 2 2/<\sicrajoies.c/ecis sino is icisisiers veto Marian Sommers 
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Clitel a ConotocauniOus'rsridwaeninesics tees cosmies ae cren Augustin Duncan 
Chicks Monocatoothawe starlet icici. se od oeveiion es jhe See Loren Stout 
Ieee GGard alec ce ties hee soe cre rineine horas ees Raymond Thayer 
Second Guardine cmrecr- viscose ase iareen slefeieciswin cee Lawrence McK. Miller 
WaeyderPronsact cece ceteris Orie eas isc -iaiie Oris Henry Mortimer 
IMAEGUI SCOOPS Ue talorals efor aelsieioe sialsiclstetse/sicrers steislele Hannam Clark 
Captains Bareb ours Mar bourse tieeceieeiereis.c é.o siecelsctoisi oreharoie Joseph Kilgour 
Treutenant- General “(Dulong' 55 cht ete s © c-e 0 8 o:5.0 oo crapetsions Frazer Coulter 
EAE UT Sd Oe DEAT Corey reps cre: cierce re) aioe tye w eels je tiie eyevn ona es Wright Kramer 
ESeuten aimee hina Vvalencrs oe aclescrelsec.aea veo eik.s.c be Caterers oan Borup 
Aap OSE Diet OIS pL ARTITI CLS 51a ss eisieieiaia a. 61s 18 ol oie wie erele Edwin T. Emery 
mermienanteColonel De _ Nay olssctecce cwlisicencciecienes George Riddell 
Wapedia Sug 21081 ys) tinea lo le¥ersrarets @ ernie Oeics esa.e..sueioieeleree ots Walter Scott 
Map Ore emer eG atllx ere <, scsiwis Siaje/o clorelavelsla/ois,0)ecSare slaiacae © Harry Forsman 
hietrreria me wcand Os siers:e\<jsysieie cielsieiscetersicin sicie ste eve 80 @say8 Jack O’Donnell 
BIeteT ab ABOn Ge. cic. sya.s)s visi s-s Sikre ots iolais cers srs. wea 8:9 John K. Hodges 
Mas oreDee Gintat cc eieic 5 ors clek Poses e-s eiciace ou George Buchanan Fife 
GlolareteBVer Coe dria ics n\s sis. ois aie retsiaie ole eicierans cave iors: w ieisitee Reginald Birch 
Waertenan tray At tOlSicysaysiaietevers crelercreveleisieione 6 susie seis es George Vandegrift 
PA GetRPotciats ars er1e/0.0' sis o:s/arsieinie a isvesi6 pe istersisiee o, ate sie S. Ascher Smith 
SS Ge tect es ete ahha als e-em wn sie. aie rei ayeseisiove.o foudl's dors ee S/S Abraham Gillette 


An Antechamber at the Palace of Versailles. 
Staged by Austin Strong. 


SPOOK HOUSE 


(15 performances) 
A mystery drama in three acts by Joe Byron Totten. Pro- 
duced by the DeMilt Associated Players at the Vanderbilt The- 
atre, New York, June 3, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Pai sp AG LIES ovawial operots = 1e10! oie leuse's isis ioc0\cimlevarare salle stele John A. Lorenz 
eraSCH is me AEE OD sieiais ive oe cleiats oie wie's)clelginieieieieeinionlatetet Leslie Bingham 
Spike Connelly...........-.0.22ssesecee eee seseceees Leo Donnelly 
ID Iri sere OUR AT ose .elerele(sc/2\o. 2149s fo nl cleloleie\e(ala/s= asain l= James A. Boshell 
CER Veni ees pes Gat aa OO OOo ee Onroriionein c Dorothy Blackburn 
HUOD ETE LD VIIS siialelelnieidlavete e.ate cols: aiw.e escuel's: eel sisters "ele Edwin Forrest Forsberg 
META PAIS Te ls oo ote, caer Oh cls afevals a: 0's aioso\wi eras, piaishn-e 0 mipcais eipita Myrta Bellair 
PAGE Hitt OV. COs te ote aicroals ei aiele'a ee ole siete, e¥erslelaze aipieistorsts, > Wilfred Lytell 
SE ODCLEAVO LI IRIE vig alain a'bis tls 2 Save wis)» Vidleolyus oid suersteieiy emer Thelma Marsh 
iis els ein rare ls AAR a SABC OOO Pp DOnanneernde Seo.do Guy Hitner 
Mam ite Carthy: teyacicis ccc <-0. o's > ober e totes ieee, 0b4'e)orsiaiais Lawrence O’Sullivan 


Acts’ I, Il and III.—Philip Haynes’ Home—Known as “Spook 
House,” Westchester County, New York. 


Philip Haynes, tenant of the old Bailey house, in which the 
owner was murdered, hires Spike Connelly, an accredited gunman, 
to shoot down the rich Robert Dyne while the guests at a Haynes 
dinner are playing a new game called “Murder.” The bullet in- 
tended for Dyne hits Haynes instead and the police have a great 
time clearing up the mystery. It is finally revealed as a plot con- 
ceived by young Bailey to uncover the murderer of his father. 
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* GARRICK GAIETIES 
(14 performances) 


A revue in two acts. Produced by the Theatre Guild, Inc., at 
the Guild Theatre, New York, June 4, 1930. 


Principals engaged— 


Nan Blackstone 
Albert Carroll 
Ruth Chorpenning 
Imogene Coca 
Theodore Fetter 
Edwin Gilcher 
Hildegarde Halliday 
Ray Heatherton 


Edith Meiser 
James Norris 
Cynthia Rodgers 
Edith Sheldon 
Roger Stearns 
Donald Stewart 
William Tannen 
Thelma Tipson 


Sterling Holloway Velma Vavara 
Otto Hulett Mickey Burton 
Eve Latour Ginger Meehan 
Kate Drain Lawson Jo Myers 
Philip Loeb Polly Rose 


Staged by Philip Loeb and Olin Howard. 


The list of contributors to the book of this, the third edition of 
the “Gaieties” organized by Theatre Guild juniors, included: 

Music by March Blitzstein, Aaron Copland, Vernon Duke, 
Basil Fomeen, Harold Goldman, William Irwin, Ned Lehak, 
Everett Miller, Peter Nolan, Willard Robison, Charles M. 
Schwab and Kay Swift. 

Lyrics by Allen Boretz, Ruth Chorpenning, Ira Gershwin, L. Y. 
Harburg, Sterling Holloway, Paul James, Ronald Jeans, Malcolm 
McComb, John Mercer, Henry Myers, Louis M. Simon, Josiah 
Titzell. 

Sketches by H. Alexander, Carroll Carroll, Ruth Chorpenning, 
Leopoldine Damrosch, Gretchen Damrosch Finletter, Landon 
Herrick, Sterling Holloway, Benjamin M. Kaye, Newman Levy, 
Dorian Otvos and Louis M. Simon. 


* LYSISTRATA 
(12 performances) 
A farce from the Greek of Aristophanes, adapted by Gilbert 


Seldes. Produced by the Philadelphia Theatre Association, Inc., 
at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, New York, June 5, 1930. 


DMI GERACA Heys tarehelels.e love le iss e\elele siete 0; esfevons axerenerersrers Violet Kemble Cooper 
Pte AG tain Dey cscsss siciets oucie, oy oeie arenas stb ise iotrele Aeoe eee Jose Limon 
inst OTA OMA canes osteo nine score ty siererore a eeers se coiaeitpetete Mary Blair 


Second Olam Woman. 6a 42 <'s evens arn oie eierecolevere sine Virginia Chauvenet 
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Bretelesteratayeretete sratalefelfol eleva e\e(ofele olvioloyetnts Marie Lalloz 
..Miriam Hopkins 
.Hortense Alden 





AT Ste Aenensan MN WOMANS he secs 2s cee oes saa eee aimee Ruth Garland 
wecond VAtHeMIan s WioImamsttacs welec ce os scale sw naalaciole Helen Savery 
Mhivd “AtheniangW oman i. ick cc scccccatcuevac cues Nancy McKnight 
Fourth “Athenian "Woman's ¢ 6s ,ssi.0s odes cc eds osc vidicie vies lise Gronau 
Meher Athensanls WiotmManin cltetetels)s\ eter sieiesete os) ois eieterets Ernestine Henoch 
DIXi PAMENIAN PNY OMAN seb c siete seein as ae ae Betty Schlaffer 
Parse LO hehan vy OlIAN +... 5.0 ssisarsie-e ee sree es base ee as Consuelo Flowerton 
DCCONU AT HEHANE WOMAN. se4/-ceisieese: bist ol poise 54 Meee Letitia Ide 
BVPSC Po partan! WWVWOIMIAM sc) cleisletstccteivin: Hits’ s a alela wie etele wieterciete Lona Dawn 
WECONT Sparta’ WV OMA o</cicles/0iG alelela dieierelolehereletere reels Gloria Braggiotti 
Pirstcorinisrian OV OMA « 65 cles silks bit Siac oe ce te sana Justine Chase 
mecoma iCornmeian Woman. iis: s.scssssesceer tes Marion Morehouse 
ILAT SiS cn Soc OBUBG DC Dgb.0 ODDED BRO mE OD ROD Cn mene Hope Emerson 
22) (GU lee EG an Gc UO eGiniD Oo Circe inate Ian Wolfe 
DECOR GNOME MAN crisiclaisssis stele iain nels Ree eee Sse aale Houston Richards 
pba Oude MVE aT oe chee cee, selec eros bls tielb biale bieseieeact Etienne Girardot 
ELTA 1G Watt So. cic odes 's aie ee aisle ecrelsta diva leiele's cation Owen Meech 
Di. d ras 0) Us fra C1 Sioa RAIS eI CeCe t Cette, Conrad Cantzen 
Presictent Or tie Senate. c. ereiere eee ois lelelale eeletots Sydney Greenstreet 
OVO oles nial teal oi wials oo a's) eyclniancreleiciet are atolls abetae chats ast Elliott Sullivan 
BUC SE PO MCONTAT as oreia ole Sie. d) ae eae eth wvsieiae wie feio diate Sra sd duds es Lucian Scott 
DEL ORS POLICEMAN crests om alsle sictels lala: slslateteteteee ete Howard Wilson 
MEMEO MM OICEINAMIS Juicc cieu ocievhoa aes ciapersereee eens Newton Whyte 
Pee Se OEM AIDE elie coche 2-6 cie'2 sani seis eicle; sieve) sto siahe'e sve scheteheitee Orrin Burke 
PSC CON GION ALOE wee siclcicvarcln.sisiaisveteneus etc)s aiplovetiouast yatta araiiove iets Paul Haskle 
Third Senator..... icles pic teleke Serato kare stele rel stsis stew levers aleieeu Morton Moore 
Eat SOP spears JODO AD Sop BGO On oF dono ears Chester Hammond 
Past DeRaAtOre cise «css sc awietis.« eee sat copime ns Thornton Whitney 
PAG PLOT ALG CLT OI PALA oo c ys clels(oys our sa) le # sueiniadeiacefeiolaisusevels Eric Dressler 
MCI ESIAS Pens ete aiccatein eiavese.cre <o ctu cet orele vite cvehrosinms sinptcosiers Ernest Truex 
Piast Youry Man (Poly docus)).. <.fosicte oes © sielvs os 6 510 John Clearman 
Garth Sagres WETS an Ado Robe FEB ODOOUDIEG Con OED tR.O George Cotton 
ANTE A Gartner 3M 7 pao ARO Ree enn Sao 6. AOceOpe recs Clayton Irving 
Ue Tee DAA See eee ei etolo eat ane Gira ee James McCallion 
MUCO Mr ae ole rte rathe estes mis tore eats sta letenare laratote ats Albert Van Dekker 


Staged by Norman-Bel Geddes; dances by Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman. 


Lysistrata, wife of Lycon, tired of the Peloponnesian wars and 
the consequent strain upon the family ties, organizes the women 
of Athens, Sparta, Thebes and Corinth in a wife strike. The 
women take oath to deny themselves to their husbands and. lovers 
until peace is declared and treaties signed. The women win. 


* CHANGE YOUR LUCK 


(11 performances) 
A colored revue in two parts, book by Garland Howard, music 
by J. C. Johnson. Produced by Cleon Throckmorton at the 
George M. Cohan Theatre, New York, June 6, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Eyl asts tal epetetateyetetet er ois ees) ciel ciel al/s\o) ol sife's/ 01.8% olesefere’eieleieje\sivie el se Alex Lovejoy 
(CAPE 26.5 HALO, IO OD ADOT OTOCGSODIO EI DORIC TOT ROR aD Jimmy Thomas 
Hot Stuff EO at Sedan SO ONE GRACO cece ae Garland Howard 


MEE b 758 bo onAéBattin IDO OUU DU UGp HOOD De MOUGBaar a Alberta Perkins 
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Profit JOnESs cir cre cciele oelsiels\eis/eis sleielolsiasie’olsicigieroisie'=i=cyaersjetale Sam Cross 
Sky bousmow ballitrctuieisterecdsicten eccrstereiarelstelevoitetstereteiomters Speedy Smith 
Bandanas Babee eppersricieyert cis sissies eiateiekosiner telat Cora La Redd 
IROMEOMAT CEI aos ie eielel oh sieceisi cas sist oleiotere tcxevatoveley cketekstotst sre! Sterling Grant 
Josephine Peppers. ais stevens siesiovetals ovareiele niatetetors stclesteye io Neeka Shaw 
IMTAT VAD ATIE S clecerers eos) ereievs untevelal oreieve) suet eeiersels vet chieyeeenstejelels Alberta Hunter 
EIA BON «JOS s ale sraisvereleretecors, aiccerersterczess[encloeretoneremmaee tote Chick McKenney 
ISHENEZST SIM AK GC aleie la ole «cialis sieieceiveleycleratersistaisiaieia jens Hamtree Harrington 
What lit] clalevaseraieteve sielstalete ccrohen (ote) oelvovetelarelarele tieiel steeiezel stats eres Mable Grant 
Evergreen PepperS.......0-.ssceeece cress ccceecceee Leigh Wihipoce 
PaASSiOnate yn SAC iGisre ciate celoreie laa ciel) eveieiolereaiciar's lenusneteaetetalie Millie Holmes 
Rab BRO Wala di@prelete eee e/aielwlecctslel selatrla noe enero letgtensiersisas Emma Maitland 
EL ACK MUA T3t1G cetera le eleveleie ie) s ele >. cisksieiateleis s\eci sisheleloicielarcasie Aurelia Wheeldin 

DVOttiels are exse atoveve ets 2 /sisie Chotereioaieye = Dorothy Embry 
Sister sroteMercyses Mary. scl. crcicyets\ols/eis 2] orejavelevotorevaislotaiere Mary Mason 

BEAL rapanevers aierouansiee lat clatacocatolereiein este tvcete Lillian Cowan 
FLOERE ODPEL) ELEMDY: ose) aleiorausclpiain siorele.oiersicvayaolerelaielersierevelere Henry Davis 
Hote Ropper py) Uni y aves cic sys orcte ra Merc. sits) oayens) or everay oravone cheese care James Davis 
lege ibtmiyitas VWelsinngpdnde SOShOC Gut. ob onODDDOodGO aR ONS Van Jackson 
WANG WR aetna te aist dh ove, toe n'@ fase ace: e pus ih Whe iacece Whe iata: sie fin akavenac @lateretenete Bertha Roe 
Percolatin (Gertie ss ore.cs = cays aro aselareisjovsisvaus sieve sie ers Steravs Gertie Chambers 
Short ED Og ia etevwssrers io wiels vidio le aveloveuaieseienstonsie Siemens teres Yank Bronson 
ChiarlestonipS ancy. ais cyec ssnsvetste oie 4 cesses aietctetetemtaereiterare Sammy Van 
SHA es ali pers are sua exare. oscvepersisistes sioiete srelacel aan ciensiste tent Louie Simms 
Shake caer bias creo iere ic! avels are gieterore, enavecatevoloteteie steveceroraceuele Buster Bowie 
(CETERA, Sain OD SO BU GO SSAG oping cucicoao0mGs J. Lewis Johnson 
ThesBour Plash Devilsiis cease cree S. W. Warren, Chas. Gill, Billy 


ColesGaeE. *Wade 

Stanley Bennett and His Syncopators. 

Act I.—Scene 1—Levee in Sundown, Miss. 2—Street. 3—Sun- 
flower Lane. 4—Evergreen Peppers’ Funeral Parlor. 5—Lobby_ of 
Sundown Hotel. Act II.—Scene 1—Rat Row. 2—Street in Rat 
Row. 3—Lawn Fete at Evergreen Peppers’. 

Staged by Cleon Throckmorton; dances by Lawrence Deas and 
Speedy Smith. 


A series of songs and dances strung on a plot concerned with 
an undertaker who fills his formaldehyde cans with liquor and 
does a very good bootlegging business. 


* ARTISTS AND MODELS 


(7 performances) 
A revue in two acts; music by Harold Stern and Ernie Golden; 
adapted from an English musical comedy, ‘‘Dear Love.” Pro- 


duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Majestic Theatre, New 
York, June 10, 1930. 


Principals engaged— 


George Hassell Aileen Stanley 
Harry Welsh Vera Pearce 
Halfred Young Mary Adams 
Archie Roberts Dolores De Monde 
Pierce and Harris Rosemary Deering 
Kay Simmons Naomi Johnson 
Stanley Harrison Kay McKay 

Rath Brothers Miss Florence 


Terry Horne 
Staged by Frank Smithson and Pal’mere Brandeaux. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(Last SEASON Plays WHICH ENDED RuNS AFTER 
JuNE 15, 1930.) 


Number 
Plays Performances 
RTA SPA DING 1.5) occa sso « 16 
Pere MET AT Es ace ie cls cua. 500 
RAPRCICE GE Neg Ge, Aho 253 
Camel Through the Nee- 
BES AGV Csr os. da So spies 196 
NOOR EME elo nid oa, Soins « 64 
MO We ROTI So sete es 3. 403 
Grand Street Follies...... 93 
AGUA SOVErVE UNITS... «s,s ¢ 413 
Mauer, ERC KS. snc es « 96 
ORES sigs hens diate cee w 3 aie 96 
woumey's: Inds"... 00 3. 485 
Der Us Be Gay... 3 ve.s 3. 353 


551 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Exttle Accident, Fhe... 303 
Eittlesshow.71 hes. 3. sn S28 
ove Duelh hes cca. 88 
My Girl Pridaycg ccm 253 
New Moon, The......... 509 
NICE WOMEN <> eluents s 6 - 64 
Wisht*iny Venice. s5..er 2c 175 
Perfect“ Alibi; The-....: .- 255 
SIIGCIIe Mee antes cs seeetere 472 
mtreet) SCENG ye ne ee 601 


Tired Business Man, The.. 24 
Whoopee 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER 500 PERFORMANCES 
ON BROADWAY 


To June 15, 1930 


Number 

Plays Performances 
Abie’s Irish Rose....... 22552 
SSI ay mh anager 1,291 
me BeI Bata cee ache tend’ 867 
Phe adder s23 wasnt foe 789 
The First Year......... 760 
Seventh Heaven........ 704 
Peg o’ My Heart....... 692 
East Is West........... 680 
MP CRE ares ae een. efaa aes 670 
A Trip to Chinatown.... 657 
LEERY A Me ae OR es 648 
US ZAERO Meng teens Oe 618 
Student Prince......... 608 
BPOACAWEY 5 co gies: eros Qe) aie 603 
PNCLONIS Ben sxsces cee ta Speboisne ss 603 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Street Scenes on sehen 601 
Kopel het Serr crate ote ones 600 
Blossom) Timescale 592 
Shows Boater eee 5 a2 
The Show-off........... we | 
SALLY. ae sus ce sajsueln ie eS 570 
Goede News... “eee 551 
The Music Master...... 540 
The Boomerang........ 522 
Blackbirds pert 518 
SUNNY 5s. <0s 6s cionahers canes 517 
The Vagabond King..... 511 
New Moon, Thew.4...i2... 509 
shuifle-Along2. <<is6 eae 504 
lmirel tha LEEW sb oa ao 5oc 500 


552 


PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS 


“For the original American play performed in New York which 
shall best represent the educational value and power of the stage 
in raising the standard of good morals, good taste and good man- 
ners.”—The Will of Joseph Pulitzer, dated April 16, 1904. 

In 1929 the advisory board, which, according to the terms of 
the will, “shall have the power in its discretion to suspend or to 
change any subject or subjects ... if in the judgment of the 
board such suspension, changes or substitutions shall be conducive 
to the public good,” decided to eliminate from the above para- 
graph relating to the prize-winning play the words “‘in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste and good manners.” 

The committee awards to date have been: 


1917-18—Why Marry, by Jesse Lynch Williams 
1918-19—None 

1919-20—Miss Lulu Bett, by Zona Gale 
1920-21—-Beyond the Horizon, by Eugene O’Neill 
1921-22—-Anna Christie, by Eugene O’Neill 
1922-23—Icebound, by Owen Davis 
1923-24—-Hell-bent fer Heaven, by Hatcher Hughes. 
1924-25—They Knew What They Wanted, by Sidney Howard 
1925-26—Craig’s Wife, by George Kelly 
1926-27—In Abraham’s Bosom, by Paul Green. 
1927-28—Strange Interlude, by Eugene O’Neill 
1928-29—The Green Pastures, by Marc Connelly 
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PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF BEST PLAYS 


Selections of the ten best plays of each season since 1919-1920 
in preceding volumes of this Year Book of the Drama are as 
follows: 


1919-1920 


“Abraham Lincoln,’ by John Drinkwater. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

“Clarence,” by Booth Tarkington. 

“Beyond the Horizon,’ by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by 
Boni & Liveright, Inc., New York. 

“Déclassée,” by Zoe Akins. 

“The Famous Mrs. Fair,” by James Forbes. 

“The Jest,” by Sem Benelli. (American adaptation by Edward 
Sheldon. ) 

“Jane Clegg,” by St. John Ervine. Published by Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 

“Mamma’s Affair,” by Rachel Barton Butler. 

“Wedding Bells,” by Salisbury Field. 

“Adam and Eva,” by George Middleton and Guy Bolton. 


1920-1921 


“Deburau,” by H. Granville Barker. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

“The First Year,” by Frank Craven. 

“Enter Madame,” by Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne. Pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“The Green Goddess,” by William Archer. Published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

“Liliom,” by Ferenc Molnar. Published by Boni & Liveright, 
New York. 

“Mary Rose,” by James M. Barrie. 

“Nice People,” by Rachel Crothers. 

“The Bad Man,” by Porter Emerson Browne. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“The Emperor Jones,’ by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 
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“The Skin Game,” by John Galsworthy. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


1921-1922 


“Anna Christie,’ by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 

“A Bill of Divorcement,” by Clemence Dane. Published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. 

“Dulcy,” by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. Pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“He Who Gets Slapped,” by Leonid Andreyev. Published by 
Brentano’s. 

“Six Cylinder Love,” by William Anthony McGuire. 

“The Hero,” by Gilbert Emery. 

“The Dover Road,” by Alan Alexander Milne. 

“Ambush,” by Arthur Richman. 

“The Circle,” by William Somerset Maugham. 

“The Nest,” by Paul Geraldy and Grace George. 


1922-1923 


“Rain,” by John Colton and Clemence Randolph. 

“Loyalties,” by John Galsworthy. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

“Tcebound,” by Owen Davis. Published by Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. 

“You and I,” by Philip Barry. Published by Brentano’s, New 
York. 

“The Fool,” by Channing Pollock. Published by Brentano’s, 
New York. 

“Merton of the Movies,” by George Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly, based on the novel of the same name by Harry Leon 
Wilson. 

“Why Not?” by Jesse Lynch Williams. 

“The Old Soak,” by Don Marquis. Published by Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

“R.U.R.,” by Karel Capek. Translated by Paul Selver. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company. 

“Mary the 3d,” by Rachel Crothers. Published by Brentano’s, 
New York. 

1923-1924 


“The Swan,” by Ferenc Molnar. Published by Boni & Liv- 
eright, New York. 
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“Outward Bound,” by Sutton Vane. Published by Boni & 
Liveright, New York. 

“The Show-off,” by George Kelly. Published by Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. 

“The Changelings,” by Lee Wilson Dodd. Published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. 

“Chicken Feed,” by Guy Bolton. Published by Samuel French, 
New York and London. 

“Sun-Up,” by Lula Vollmer. Published by Brentano’s, New 
York. 

“Beggar on Horseback,” by George Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly. Published by Boni & Liveright, New York. 

“Tarnish,” by Gilbert Emery. Published by Brentano’s, New 
York. 

“The Goose Hangs High,” by Lewis Beach. Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

“Hell-bent fer Heaven,’ by Hatcher Hughes. Published by 
Harper Bros., New York. 


1924-1925 


“What Price Glory?” by Laurence Stallings and Maxwell 
Anderson. 

“They Knew What They Wanted,” by Sidney Howard. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 

“Desire Under the Elms,” by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published 
by Boni & Liveright, New York. 

“The Firebrand,’ by Edwin Justus Mayer. Published by Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 

“Dancing. Mothers,” by Edgar Selwyn and Edmund Goulding. 

“Mrs. Partridge Presents,” by Mary Kennedy and Ruth 
Warren. 

“The Fall Guy,” by James Gleason and George Abbott. 

“The Youngest,” by Philip Barry. Published by Samuel 
French, New York. 

“Minick,” by Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman. Published 
by Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 

“Wild Birds,” by Dan Totheroh. Published by Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York. 


1925-1926 


“Craig’s Wife,” by George Kelly. Published by Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. 
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“The Great God Brown,” by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 

“The Green Hat,” by Michael Arlen. 

“The Dybbuk,” by S. Ansky, Henry G. Alsberg-Winifred Kat- 
zin translation. Published by Boni & Liveright, New York. 

“The Enemy,” by Channing Pollock. Published by Brentano’s, 
New York. 

“The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,” by Frederick Lonsdale. 

“Bride of the Lamb,” by William Hurlbut. Published by Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 

“The Wisdom Tooth,” by Marc Connelly. Published by 
George H. Doran & Company, New York. 

“The Butter and Egg Man,” by George Kaufman. Published 
by Boni & Liveright, New York. 

“Young Woodley,” by John Van Druten. Published by Simon 
and Schuster, New York. 


1926-1927 


“Broadway,” by Philip Dunning and George Abbott. Pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Company, New York. 

“Saturday’s Children,’ by Maxwell Anderson. Published by 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 

“Chicago,” by Maurine Watkins. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York. 

“The Constant Wife,” by William Somerset Maugham. Pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Company, New York. 

“The Play’s the Thing,” by Ferenc Molnar and P. G. Wode- 
house. Published by Brentano’s, New York. 

“The Road to Rome,” by Robert Emmet Sherwood. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

“The Silver Cord,” by Sidney Howard. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

“The Cradle Song,” by John Garrett Underhill. Published by 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 

“Daisy Mayme,” by George Kelly. Published by Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. 

“Tn Abraham’s Bosom,” by Paul Green. Published by Robert 
M. McBride & Company, New York. 


1927-1928 


“Strange Interlude,” by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 
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“The Royal Family,” by Edna Ferber and George Kaufman. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran & Company, New York. 

“Burlesque,” by George Manker Watters. Published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Company. 

“Coquette,” by George Abbott and Ann Bridgers. Published 
by Longmans, Green & Company, New York, London, Toronto. 

“Behold the Bridegroom,” by George Kelly. Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

“Porgy,” by DuBose Heyward. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, New York. 

“Paris Bound,” by Philip Barry. 

“Escape,” by John Galsworthy. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

“The Racket,” by Bartlett Cormack. Published by Samuel 
French, Ltd., New York. 

“The Plough and the Stars,” by Sean O’Casey. Published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. 


1928-1929 


“Street Scene,” by Elmer Rice. Published by Samuel French, 
New York. 

“Journey’s End,” by R. C. Sherriff. Published by Brentano’s, 
New York. 

“Wings over Europe,” by Robert Nichols and Maurice 
Browne. Published by Covici-Friede, New York. 

“Holiday,” by Philip Barry. Published by Samuel French. 

“The Front Page,” by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur. 
Published by Covici-Friede, New York. 

“Let Us Be Gay,” by Rachel Crothers. Published by Samuel 
French. 

“Machinal,” by Sophie Treadwell. 

“Little Accident,” by Floyd Dell and Thomas Mitchell. 

“Gypsy,” by Maxwell Anderson. 

“The Kingdom of God,” by G. Martinez Sierra. Published by 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


RARER Ep CORSE Belacan. s Snel oo se Hambure, NY... socee 1895 
dame. Maude 2 .iviiews ¢ ovis Salt Lake City, Utah ..... 1872 
LAL SE TE eR A a er ieee Huntsville, Ala. 0.35.8 1869 
PROS IRODELL 5 oiler. ahs b's om aig’ Hartiord,;;Conn. J,:nsvah 23 1893 
imes, « WaARthrop... . «.<ic. seis es '- North Easton, Mass. ..... 1871 
PRIMERS MAMIE snc cacc e ek Pee los; Angeles. Calas... cae 1895 
mmm, Marsaret ..... > sis ase Ottawa, Canada .c2:. 444% 1876 
PMN EA or Roctiewisia WA «foie Ssd be Englands. cota: bs wee 1879 
WArbuckle,. Maclyn ...;.5 246. San Antonio, Texas ...... 1866 
| MEE oe eg ie London, England ........ 1868 
BERTI PULA oe wt sianteyoibee SB lols So Hamilton, Ont.\. ses. c 1869 
PSEA EO GAUOIG Fre bes ss 3 0 cle Onaalia aN are 6 eta ve 1900 
ee E es EOC ke nfo. 5! a vicin oi Omaha,e N6D, 1... ees ae 1899 
ERO iin ctohanite Rice's «thaw DYLACUSE, LNA Yo 2 oeia re 1880 
mpwill, Lionel. 5.2.0.0 65s eee London, England ........ 1885 
DACOD ee PIAL Wiese Sas boo California... 2s nacnu cae 1864 
Daimter, Fay....:..\... Lag aes Los Angeles’ Callen 1892 
Barpee.hichard . 7 7. 5.8 ee < Latavette Indscr.ce. 1887 
Barrie, James Matthew ....... Kiremur, No, Goan hee one 1860 
Barrymore, Ethel \. 52002. 02% Philadelphia, <Pae% once 1879 
Par eviCIOre; JOD tyen'sg tee Philadelphiay (Pa. 3.7 oe 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel .77.. /..5. London, England *. .5..2% 1878 
AOS ADDIE Oa mdcierc oes ws vin Portland: Oreo 24s se 1873 
BAves. NOLS .o2's sv bye'sa vie ress Milwaukee, Wise ooo sta: 1880 
Ipevall, GeOlkE! 5 nae a shes San, Francisco, Calo aan. 1873 
Beckley, Beatrice ......0..... Roedean, England ....... 1885 
a3 UGE ee ee ee ee eae Fuglande iss Sas ete 3 1901 
meccher, Janet *. fears aca sa Chicagom ill, Soke 58 1884 
peetaseo, David Fo. kt 2 hes bs San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1853 
eae Aint |ACOD int dat ep bast Minsks: Ritssiaoaess .. ab 1890 
peunett, Richard casstsi> ates Cass; County, Indies). a0 1873 
ReeUNett p WidAS..5 2. fale od sin es Asbury rare Ns ()eo.e8 sa. 1894 
Becht, Urvinge 275 sistas s Pile a si Russiace es tin v MarAey eal penne 1888 
ecard, Barneys. o.-2 .. 285. Rochester. NAV SA oa 1877 
PPCLHAL  OAINs sialate-d se hes es oe Birmingham, England ....1863 
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Bernhardt (sarah vig mn <s.'- pote Paris Frances nics tao ate 1844 
Bingham, Ameliaa a sea. -cleleur ois Hickville, OiO-.... cue te 1869 
Binney, Constance 2 )..u<.«.<ie sis Philadelphia; Pa... <icmeiete 1900 
Black met colONeyputae tens se(s)ere Salisbury,.N.Co) «seams one 1896 
Blinn, Hol brookae sic os < se gheishe San: Francisco, Cal.) 2223 1872 
Boland, Wary. odd. vets ois. 6 LIGLEOML, MVIFCD.) cc claiienate cre 1880 
Bordonts (rene. ce syncs area ste ois Paris, -EvaBces ... «<5 e eee 1895 
Brady, Alice5.s3n ites c ieee New York: oi... date sree 1892 
Brady, WilltanisAs 8 cic aicin= San Francisco, Galayros ae 1863 
Breese, Edmund 0.7%... sae esies Brooklyn; NY... 5 mee es 1871 
Brian, Donald ~.244 wads tee <s St... John’s) No SS. 1871 
Broadhurst, George H. ....... England) ....ci0che@eepieag 1866 
Bryant. Charlesiia ater ac bs hans Bingland)® wives «atin ee 1879 
Buchanan,).Jack gosincw ine tees: England | sicn«imatee see <ae 1892 
Buchanan, Thompson ........ Louisville, Kye 2c. .eeeear 1877 
Burkes billie pore ce ticle es Washington; DiCa24.; ae 1885 
Burton.« lrederick at... ca. eve indiana: is¢.-:.ceistenee we l87l 
ESVEONy eARLDUS Ee ot oa aetla iene Brooklyn, JN. VY < 22 eee 1872 
Gaol y Marien... aeons Brooklyn, N.Y. ...icsteaaer 1871 
@antor tBddiess. 2. 22,9 ee tee New Work)..i..g.icciaeeeee 1894 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick ....... England !..\... «dee eee 1865 
(Carle wINICHATG S.'.. 5 cies «oe oe Somerville, Mass. ........ 1871 
@arlisle, Alexandra . «4 G.0< Yorkshire, England ...... 1886 
Gare, Alexander a... tices. ty Russiahy...o< ck oe ee 1878 
Carter; Mrs..Leslie' \.. si ddiew Lexingtony Ky. Pages ae 1862 
Watiett< Walter Zinc ase kena San Francisco: Caliecen cn 1889 
Cawthorne, Joseph ..........- New York: ..). Gare raeear 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer ...... London: ......2. teen oer 1889 
Chatterton, Ruth ioe. eyes New York .. sehen 1893 
Cherry; Gharlesis.- vt: <atecerde 2 Eneland 0% 7... dc. ata ee 1872 
@hurchill “Burtonts: scone ere Poronte, (Cans ic. eee 1876 
@iairess ina, (es 20 eae cns eae Washington, D. C. ....... 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite .......... Cincinnati, “Obiamaese sac 1887 
Gites. EH. Cooper. is... .. veeeee England ...cnce..5 ae 1862 
Chiford, Kathleen .v2. 220260. Charlottesville, Va. ......1887 
Coburn Charlés’ so S602 eee Macon, Ga.:....5 Meee ae 1877 
Coghlan, Gertrude 70). 020% Englands is.cia. dienes eee 1879 
Copnlan gy ROSE? svete. tee Petersborough, England ...1850 
Cohan,-George M.0.47...0 now. Providence, R. Taki snaane 1878 
Conan, Georgette ©... < anes Los Angeles, Cal. sesy. 1900 
Cotbert;.Claudeties), 2a” Paris. s+ acing. ee 1905 
Collier, Constance 232..00%5. Windsor, England ....... 1882 


Golhter, (Witham oie. se ee ee New York 9.2 2 eee 1866 
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toollinge:| Patriciaton..t.qeeites Deblin,- Ireland? swan 1894 
RING PRI OSE vite chee nals Se ane eee London, England ........ 1896 
amtoy, rank oie. os cele oes London, England ........ 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble ....... London, England ........ 1890 
ornell, Katharine?.. is. 6.322. Bullalo, Nive ¢ <a 1900 
orcipan, Emmett .), . 2.65. . oe Amsterdam, Holland ..... 1871 
ore nell  Herberive a Fe2 2 et 04' Boston; Mass, S22 ¢ aeons 1875 
Courtenay, William’. 292.0 8"5 Worcester, Massicys.3. 1875 
Courtleigh, William .......... (suelphs Ont. 3%. sob 1869 
Reh. NDEI EEE best k England Posse <7 1899 
SPREE ANO ane. 5 Sch 2. ose Boston; Mass,)... sccite ee 1887 
eane William Hs), 2233.68 Leicester, “Mass. saiir.oaue 1845 
emavens Lrankish oo0'... - oes Boston, «Massers. ja. eters 1880 
Prews. Jaura Hope .....2.3.. San Francisco, Cal. s.. ss. 1880 
Cresman, Henrietta >... 69554. Wheeling, WaiVais. <feac 1865 
Peptners,. «Rachel Ley. 32 ese ss Bloomington. lager - see 1878 
Cumberland, Johne........ 2... St Jobo, Ni Breathe se. cee 1880 
Beale; Margaret. oo... 2 ee Philadelphia}: Pa. *:.. -2ac 1880 
wrarvots 4 maries™ 2. ge. LSS Sk POS aRG aso ayo eee 1864 
Seamye ALNGId =). x. 52. ese es > New? Vorksss: .. Stee cents 1875 
Seta P Anes 922 5st, ess Dayton,-Ohio -, Sitar. © wes 1860 
SUaMOE TUAZCL DS Se eles 2% see Ogden? Utaliiiy 2... eo 1891 
fea EA 2. eee is Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1896 
De Angelis, Jefferson ....7.:.. San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1859 
DTC OLE lezettne eee alge Str Paul, Mint. ies ae 1880 
Mees ordoba, Pedro”. .”.. ss 2s New Vorksecs. co.cc res 1881 
Dillingham, Charles B. ....... Harliord, Conn. te ae 1868 
apimenart, Allan... ce. 2+ a.6 Missoula, Monte ee 1889 
Ricustei. LEO on. +.+ + «ee Temesbar, Hungary ...... 1865 
ped Biggs Boston, “Mass. . osu oe 1859 
Wadson; John Foo... wes. London, England ........ 1857 
UCLA a A ae ee Ebungar yor eee ines 1892 
BPG DJCHING 6 oir so iis tn 2.0 PRURS ALY aes us ciiahe Mee ee 1892 
1 LE a Oe aie oe ne Duncannon, Pa. Soacs -« s 1882 
BOrsay, Lawrence .:;....... Bavland oes crete cs 1860 
Prressier, Marie oa nn os a oie Cobourg, Ganada ceae ...- 1869 
EW OMT erated ore cua cid a, «aptets PRAGeIDUIA bP doe ae foe's 2 1853 
OO ALC TCs op ee ee UN GWEN Leet chin eins a cece 1884 
Wauce, Herbert... sc. si<+ 2+ 1 Rea 0 Te Rn che en nani or 1870 
Tyee EN ies ee Epica Dasa nen cet ue 1875 
iupree,. Minnie ap... os sen San Francisco, Cal. ....... 1875 


Pose Wleamora . fo. cece s ease Vigerano, Italy ......2-,-looe 
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Fagels, Jeanne 2.20.0 Kansas. City, Movtnc0.e.0 1894 
Eames, Clare’ 223. 7). ales Hartford, Conn. 2.2) oer 1896 
Edeson, Robert’ 7. 40...0002%: Baltimore, .Mad-\ iets en 1868 
Eldridge, Florence a7..0 ces os Brookivnya ry. Cert oe 1901 
TOSS NTALY wees oo a ietente theless New York: i20¢ mee eee 1900 
EllistonsGrac@ rss co 'cnie saree Wheeling, W. Va. ........ 1881 
Etlinger, “Desiree. 2205 i.e Manchester Vt2ntw.: eee 1895 
eilott,« Gertrude-t7.. ones Rockland, Mes 7v? tearm 1874 
Elhott, viaxine 2: ....% cere Rockland, Me.c>. 2. ee 1871 
Felsen EERO eee F se ansic ss wttehs ace PhiladelphiasBa. .... 2. Je 1898 
Hiltinges Julian.5. tem 2 arertrase Boston, ass.>.. 2... ceataee 1883 
Emersons John< ts. «resents 4 Sandusky; Ohio. 3.5)32) <4 1874 
ETTOUMLICON s: eas chests. <iete ater Sydney, Australia ....... 1881 
Fairbanks, Douglas .......... Denver; Colotizouce'. een 1883 
Parnun, Dustin = 2 fee a se Hampton Beach, N. H. ...1874 
Farnum, William; 7... - Boston, Mass: .../s0seaerou @ 
Farrar, Geraldine ...........; Melrose; Mass.-7.002 verter 1883 
Faversham, William ......... Warwickshire, England ...1868 
Mealy, Maude: atc, «2. alana Memphis, Tenn. «.....«. 1883 
Petwick. Irene... twas saree Chicago, Uy oS soa neces 1887 
PereUsOn, LF ISiC 0. & stects ate sen New York... swiss sercoctaee 1883 
PACES LGW «sinc Coie a = Shae New \Vorky [i v. sauna om 1867 
Pieles.: We Corn Ms viata aes Philadelphia, Pal < <2tegee 1883 
Hischer Mp AlCOs. |. sm cegewiee spate Indiana: scat sade 1869 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern ....... New’ Orleans, La: 326-245 1867 
Fontanne, Lynn). 226 tsesan ss London, England ........ 1892 
Forbes, Robertson, Sir. J.0.-.... London, England ........ 1853 
Foster, Claiborne.5 ©. . 2. stoute’s shreveport, Ua... 3.)..eeee 1899 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald ...... New MVorke oc. one oe 1854 
Prederick. Pauliné 223 «.scsis cers Boston, Mass. 5.7.0. oae 1884 
Bdiganza.#) Trixie 2 es sothaeee Cincinnati; Ohio 2222. ae 1870 
Pronman, Daniel: ¢ocs<ea cas Sandusky, ‘Obi0™., <5 tens 1850 
Garden Mary cscs «ates om scotland 04 dons. .eeueee 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela”. 2... =. Englands > 2330. . oeee 1882 
Creorge:: Graces er. iis oa ee cere New York>. 7.222 coca 1879 
Gillette, “William, “(.2./. <0) Hartford; Conns. te. ee 1856 
Gillmore; Prank «oss. .93 6% os New York. 257 Sere 1884 
Gillmore, Margalo ........... England”. S35.3. ee 1901 
Gleason yamMesr. 6 ..% ses oe a New York®. 2.5... cee 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest .......... Ulverston, England ...... 1884 


Gottschalk, Ferdinand ........ London, England ........ 1869 
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Oey e sANnCy..., nots ae sate Middlebury, Vi.s. aces ok 1883 
ttey, Katherine... 2004. deta sk san Francisco, Calais. 46 1873 
Btaines Oberte 1. c;,. -s cueigdes Munecies Ind. see. eee 1870 
Einle, Louise Closser ...... .a<0'.!. Chicago, \Ill.wzt. ich eater 1872 
Hall, Laura Nelson .......... Philadelphia; Pa. «42.1. aet 1876 
Piaeaton,. Halen et ¢ . tv ck nae: Topeka, Kansas” ..i92%.00 1880 
feampauen, Walters 2s . wis Brooklyn; uN. Voninan ee 1879 
Ey SAUTE B71 eg ee annem Cle ce ee Newport 2. igi. Soe 1867 
Paris. (oat Fe ok cork cokes New-York” Peis 20) a.caeeeee 1872 
Mawtrey, Charles ........0... Eiony England -; .-esreee 1858 
Bethea, EICIED, ©) Gigs = 2. ft latatsies Washington, Di Gx otan oe 1900 
maatd, John’ Bo x..!.d2000 2 BEANCW 3 OL. .c cura anee ae 1881 
@redusan, "Martha: ..... fects, ta. SWVOGOMN a iyctesiny sane ee 1888 
eee). P: Swan NM. wisladiee Australia... 9ysen)pees 1879 
reine Violets 2a... .Ssstee ee heeds, Englands smee as 1893 
Merbert, Evelyn’. ooskes Brooklyn, NOY :ai-ieuee 1900 
Seer Victor. wis: bees Dublin, Ireland sn sialt 1859 
aterne, Chrystal> cocci... Dorchester, Masses. 5 a2 1883 
Hitchcock, Raymond ........ Auburn, N.Y. 2,-1.0 ee 1870 
Pogee, William oe. ces nueeke Albion, N.Y. cic okeee 1874 
Wgopper, Wewoll «222... 0's IN GW: Y OF Kas es et eeteetiae cis 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace ....... San, Francisco, Calne... 1874 
mreneses,. FAVIOV sie Fore tie Newark. .N.v] Senueieraee ces 1872 
Howard, Leslie ..... SA 5 ARENOG. 2 London, England ........ 1890 
12M 8 Pog ee ae ee cae Louisville. 6 yatesa aah 1893 
Pi OW, sWeAlter, hs... es! de 59 TOPOBtOy., .h.r<caVsgsicae Boer 1884 
Illington, Margaret .......... Bloominston, Ul i aactre 1881 
Emiae  -ASADEL A Stee 2.0 aes Bridgeport, Conn. ....... 1871 
BM VANE Gn sie Date ad is els Whitby. Ont. 2h 2. ene 1862 
ave ISG... ase a ts We tere ane Delaware, Ohio ...0....2% 1889 
2A IS CUE Sa, 2h nas ee rere Jersey City, Noor. oe 1890 
PN Ne hoi Boer orn, oe Ae oe Washington, 7"); Cae... 1883 
Beeane, IOUS O55 s 6 Sis Dae ae Michigan | a Rocis tines tanto 1885 
Ari CAM a's: «, 53 aloha niclone Dubudie, lasters tee As ee 1858 
Seeiehiley, Cyril... J.2%:...2i0/3 Je New South Wales, Aus. ...1875 
Kennedy, Madge .........5.4. Chicago pi llads.tust eders oe 1890 
Be aitAN 5) dV wee eee Dublin, Ireland ......... 1885 
ier, Geolitey. a, taeedt London, England ........ 1895 


Kershaw, Willette ........... Clifton Heights, Mo. ..... 1890 
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Kosta,* Tessa... ii¢ ose eee ed’ Chicago,s Ie hs» cemeerete 1893 
Kruger Ottomsaae css + aerate Toledo;:Ohio: 2233s t vere 1895 
Lackaye,- Wilton). ak. eo as Vicgintateacns = foe 1862 
Larrimore, Francine .......... Russiaene ere 1888 
Larue, Gracessy. titnc sete KansasCity Mo... 73.223 1882 
Lauder: Harry roo ie ae ges Portobello, England ..... 1870 
Lawton, Thais i... ees Louisville; Kyi... 2.268 1881 
Lawrence, Gertrude .....2.03% Londons, 2 ces eee 1898 
Lawrences Margaret: 2.1.4). a. sr. Trenton, No: sk. sion 1890 
dean ecil wei), Menno oes Tinoist.c ee hae oo ee 1878 
LerGallienne;-Evaw isi: scares London, England ........ 1900 
Peveviee tele css naa. cee San’ Francisco,-Caler.. ace 1881 
Lewis Ada. u-..Uniets core e New. Yotkcesvs ss.cneee 1871 
Lewis; Mabelil erry... 0-50. London, England ........ 1872 
Togal, SranleyinAsle ast eee es Earlsfield, England ...... 1885 
Loraines Robertiv.2. ack sees England o0i2 eae beers 1876 
TOC PE AUUNE) ai te eae cre er heres Hanford), Cali. tse gee 1890 
Potraine Liliane. site Oa San Francisco,. Calo. 1892 
ow-Tellegén Bin.os 6.4). ee Holland as 222 ae eee 1881 
MATE CSANLAP EG Beouais cost esc iohe ake tee Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 1893 
Mack, Andrews... 9ncat la. 6a Boston;\ Mass. .t-.@ 2 ees eee 1863 
Niacki es Willard: 3)... wean bier Ontario, Canada). %2! 3-2 1873 
Mackay. -Hisiei 7.2 29S. See London, England ........ 1894 
MacKellar, Flelen yet 5 meee Canadaccets.c. een 1896 
Mann LOUIS Weg). i4>. Oe ees News York “oie ae eee 1865 
Mantell, Robert B. .......... Ayrshire, Scotland ....... 1854 
Dierivale SPhilipitm..caeweoy es Indigex:..4.% eee eee 1886 
Marlowe; Julia vs steak se Caldbeck, England ...... 1870 
Wlatthews, A> Hyena... de os Bridlington, England ..... 1869 
Matthison, Edith Wynne ..... Englands... se eens 1875 
iNMaude..Cyril ax cae. 2 at cease London, England ........ 1862 
Hrcintyre,.. Krank ee sae ae eee Anntarbor; «Mich. "Seeieoes 1879 
Mehae, Bruce’ toc toe ee wares India 235... Goes eee 1867 
Meishan, Thomas 3o3"..<. . s+ << Pittsburgh 225... abe 1879 
MelbasaNellie <....%....g0 eee Melbourne, Australia ..... 1866 
Meltish, Fuller’). 0.2. 1.02.0 ¢ England 6).::0:7.- ee ee 1865 
Mercerspmberyly ee oi te er oeetes Seville; ‘Spain 0 ake 1882 
Niller se Marylin. 4% we doe es Findlay,;-Qhio 2.20... een 1898 
Wiitchell WGrant cous wien et Columbus. Ohiow... . eee 1874 
MGCL CHAOS acing 2 tee e Budapest 2. eee 1891 


BEOOLES MC larAm ce oe. aa Omaha, Neb. ee 1897 
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Neorean, Felen 4 Stes «ck ese Danvilles ily eee ee 1900 
BUDD Yee Lim eS ok eles cates Rupertss Vitis occu. alte esas 1860 
Biter PIOTENCE Miers . w'sles aah “EPOV NGC Y cectnaaaen sakes 1888 
Braet VMalyicn nk os oe waa etek AEOV SUING SY sinisnensinte Sere eee 1885 
piammova, Allawc.% .o.cs08ss Crimea, Russia; eras oat 1879 
Brremen CANCGR a. aixin «Su dn herds Nashville, “Denn? ).% seen 1876 
Peet | Rane. s. os Sapte INilese Ossi teint eet 1875 
mcent. KINOtt o. 22s on ks oes Dover, Os 2 tia petetes ert 1900 
eieott, Chauncey 2. 2.255.545. Providence, R.ilaeeeoceas 1862 
O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone ....New York .............. 1888 
MRE ATICE (oro iva craigie's sree, Oakland? Calnisrses tee 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia ........... Mansfield, .OhIO™, 50:52 5% 24 1886 
Eamter, eleanor occ 40k kee Iowa 22 Se eae 1890 
Oe PS GC) ce ed ag London, England ........ 1872 
PeaBnet or) AIG... 63h 3a es Philadelphia; Pa. wie. 1898 
Perens (OSPO0E |. 62.0.0 568 ess Boston; Massa. es oe 1892 
OSG es PI 9 2 Ae a ee LOLONtO se cc ele a ere eas 1893 
Bee AsUy DAteSi!s.. cate 9-0 Ss seattle. Wash..9,. 2. een; 1875 
Eamets James 1s. 0... sess News York oi. 20 tciterstoaeen oe 1862 
eee EV CODE 8645.55 Gite us 2 2's! London, England ........ 1869 
itambeau, Marjorie...........<%.. Sana Prancisco;; Calne sues 1889 
Pratapone. Basil. .< es 6 sie ° Johannesburg. ene 1892 
Reed RIGLORCE 5.5.5 oenaly ot seers Philadelphia,“ Pa:Sosaa- <5 1883 
Peele. [AMNCS rsh 23's o's Ge 0s Toronto; Canadaes.2.nn 1890 
Reveille, Hamilton. ac%0. 00 Gibraltar... 1s aetn eee 1872 
BRAC GRY, ao higee 2 oS.0 «Ses Boston, Mass... < <.2tfeetee 1880 
Baeaman,. Charles... 021..% Chicagos, In i ivtce es epee 1870 
ee je BIANCNE 22. biG onesies 6s Boston;.Mass.tiy.s over 1876 
See BU LANCES Ge yep ates ¢ :0 6 New York «#5 seas ee 1882 
Roberts, Theodore ....-.....- San Francisco; Gal aeens 1861 
BIO MIVLAY, posh s-0.0 9 2 6) 5. oie we Australia g 6 sccsse tee on as 1868 
feogs cL nomas W. -o:. ase + ts 0's Boston, Blass, aanmcatersete ies 1875 
BANIEN, JOSE. Soh ectne ein wave wie Bel givin s ierstoreta eaten ese 1886 
MMSE L SS ATTNO. foro ace eres wn ms Liverpool, England ....... 1864 
Seassell, Lillian oo es See's Clintons lowa %.. 2.9 «6 ¢ a5 1860 
SATs WLATY) o> cl shsiti 6 #.80 an ete Newsy Othcn wave oa dine 1885 
Sanderson, [Ula sic. sss + see Springfield, Mass. ....... 1887 


Santiey, Joseph. ..4..%. 22024. Salt, Cake City =. uss a otsie 1889 
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Sawyer, LVV\-(.is,3. ares ebetatee London, England ........ 1897 
Seheti 2 ITitzi (aaa crakegs aire ee Vienna, Austtia 7c). 2. 1879 
SCOCEM CUNT eterna se aecls sale Treland We. tesco on eee 1866 
Sears, Zelda... 3.4 42am eer Brockway, Mich so27d2 a.4 1873 
Segal, Vivienne ......¥.'.%. ss PDiladelphia, Pa. . asec 1897 
Selwyn, Ldgatscne uss Sealneu.s Cincinnati, Ohio 2: .4eme 1875 
Setmano,, MIncenfita. «ale nierarers New YOu cy. cote oehee 1870 
Shannon,” Wine «47. .)..- .s..o8ee% Cambridge, Mass. ....... 1867 
Shepley. Ruth) <i. eh eee New York win...4. hoe 1889 
Sehildkraut, Joseph, 0. ..5: Bucharest, Roumania ....1896 
Sherman, Lowell) 3. nae ee San Francisco, ‘Calkiss% 1885 
Sidney, Georges s: .a.. stele a+ wie New ‘Yorkinee 2 eek sue 1876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly .:........- Charlestanjio..C. Sac acue 1867 
Skelly) Hal” (.c mek oaeslaaee Allesheny,,Palicues > ware 1891 
SKIMmMpern sOUis eee as 8s ose woe Cambridgeport, Mass. ....1857 
Sothern, Edward Hs \.v.:..<ew New Orleans, Laser. 2s 1859 
Spore hulda -7.hi ss. heh eine Australia o.: secs. arena 1875 
Stall Ose... sere. -Gissetananneste Montreal) \Canadati: eee 1872 
Standitig sity Guy. seas -teRee London... :.. .5:. 22a 1873 
SESE. UraAnCes| S cusua~ Sites Oneonta, N. Ys 3t-eeee 1886 
Stevens, Emily s > isas2 Asner New Work ..< teae. oer 1882 
Staves sEred scl wi. ae aire. eee Denver, Colo. .2.a0eenaes 1873 
seone,..Dorothy hiirtota. ae: New: York... cach eae ae 1905 
SVOMGV i EASLL Ue feiss bye es LONG ONE. cieoeiattn eee 1894 
daliaierro, edith: a wease ss to: New York ..........msek ate 1892 
Taliaferro, Mabel .....2 e000. New _York.......< 2009s 1887 
wianpuay, Evalehias >. selena Middletown, Conn. ...... 1878 
Waylor Laurette... use a. New Mork... «See 1884 
Per ANIA ao. osub the ie. «.dbenennees INew.s¥ Ork:...,.<i0~ see 1892 
re OUIVE A casos ties ee aid New aY Orlk 9...) alee 1 eee 1894 
MEER VOC IGEN «..\.ous-aleishem coeteeencaee Coventry, England ....... 1848 
Thomas, Augustus ..... 3-02. veer St., Louis, Moin 1859 
Thomas, John Charles ........ Baltimore, Mdiae2G .eue 1887 
Toepin, Genevieve .... . sucka New «York... 2... annie 1901 
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Warest, (Guida. (We etd cect aso 3 Milan; italy Glee nccewcen 1887 
Wictor, #JOsephine sc ia.cc5.-+- Hungary Wicca were 1891 
Wainwright, Marie .......... Philadelphia 2Pasn ep 1853 
Bader) (UNOR iy faim ais fos sie. News VOrre sone oleae 1904 
Walker, Charlotte .:..:<:..+. Galveston, Texas ........ 1878 
RV EROL DIAS Gea os oy coo pany Prancisco,.Calieascee 1866 
Warwick RODE racdyeus + mrs o'e.6 Sactamento,. Gal kos 1878 
PA Abe ACIOR Ne 5 cots ae sa 8 wan, Francisco,<Cals oo. 1877 
Weer lesen rer 0) in. Newev orkut). etter «te 1867 
Medord sDallas te: i cies. « Liverpool, England ...... 1874 
AViestiey. atelen  o.. Ui. a0 08 «3 Brookiyn, .NsvY<ai, eer 1879 
Westman,eNydia’ ....0.5..5 White PlainssiNSY. 4ts- 1906 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas ....... London, England ........ 1845 
Whiteside; Walker .2........% Logansport }iind..1o2. hee: 1869 
iliison, (EANCIS. Sohn. eee Scio Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1854 
Winwood, Estelle ............ Bagland) ceils. 6 a.tese: 1883 
Wise--Thomas Ass. Jis.' ee. 2 Mugland<.¢ #70 Ateains. wee 1865 
AVOOE FP ere ys ces ot). ho SU Brooklyn’ NAV Riad. aoe 1894 
Rvaiont, Tlaidee fy. i os ee nar London, England ........ 1868 
Wycherly, Margaret ......... inpland cts. pores 1883 
Bydnaid (OUVE fae «ois.» 2 o20\si5:4 Chicseoray fo tn egeue te 1886 
Wena ra.i,, Ais. i273 Ss PliladelphiaPasca-we.sta 1886 


Zacgield, Florenz; Jive 64 os: (Cpica golem, once seen 1867 


NECROLOGY 


June 15, 1929—June 15, 1930 


Sam F. Kingston, manager, 63. For the better part of thirty 
years a member of Florenz Ziegfeld’s business staff. Born 
Dublin, Ireland. Died New York, June 17, 1929. 

Charles A. Stevenson, actor, 77. For many years leading man 
for Mrs. Leslie Carter. Later played in support of Jane 
Cowl and Henrietta Crosman. Retired in 1918, after an 
engagement with “East Is West.” Born Dublin, Ireland; 
died New York, July 2, 1929. 

Dustin Farnum, actor, 55. As a legitimate actor gained fame in 
“The Virginian” and “Arizona.” Was one of the first actors 
of standing to go into pictures. Brother of and co-star with 
William Farnum. Born Hampton Beach, Me., died New 
York, July 3, 1929. 

John O’Hara, actor, 70. Played character parts for years, suc- 
ceeding Frank Bacon in role of Bill Jones in “Lightnin’.” 
Died St. Kilda, Australia, July 15, 1929. 

John W. Ransome, actor, 69. Most widely known for his success 
as chief German comedian in “The Prince of Pilsen.” 
Gained fame as a young man for his impersonations of 
“Boss” Croker, politician. Died New York, August 12, 1929. 

Grant Stewart, actor and playwright, 63. Career began in Eng- 
land with Rosina Vokes. Played many years in support of 
the Coghlans, Olga Nethersole, Ethel Barrymore, Annie Rus- 
sell, Willie Collier and others. Wrote “Caught in the Rain” 
with Collier, “Arms and the Girl” with Robert Baker. Born 
England; died Woodstock, N. Y., August 18, 1929. 

Cyril Keightley, actor, 53. Gained prominence in New South 
Wales, South Africa and Egypt in a variety of rdles; played 
in “Magda” with Nance O’Neill in London, and in “Love 
Watches” with Billie Burke in America. Variety of parts 
followed, his last appearance in New York being in “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan.” Born Wellington, N.S.W.; died 
New York, August 14, 1929. 

Leslie Faber, actor, 50. Prominent leading man in England for 
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many years. Played in America in 1906 in “The Hypo- 
crites,” in 1911 in “Witness for the Defense” and in 1928 
in “The Patriot.” Died London, August 5, 1929. 

F, F. Proctor, manager, 78. Beginning as an errand boy in a 
Boston store, becoming proficient as an acrobat by practicing 
nights in gymnasiums, young Proctor went from vaudeville 
performer to theatre owner, acquiring a string of playhouses. 
He was the father of continuous vaudeville. A year before 
his death he sold his holdings to the RKO interests. Born 
Dexter, Me.; died Larchmont, N. Y., September 4, 1929. 

Jeanne Eagels, actress, 35. Beginning as a child actress in Kansas 
City, Miss Eagels arose to prominence as a leading woman 
for George Arliss and won her greatest success as the star of 
“Rain,” which played for four years. Her last year was 
spent making talkies, of which “Jealousy” is the most suc- 
cessful. Born Kansas City; died New York, October 3, 
1929, 

Bert C. Whitney, manager, 60. Successful in the production of 
musical comedy fifteen years ago, and owner of a string of 
theatres. Brother of Fred C. Whitney, who produced “The 
Chocolate Soldier.” Born Detroit, Mich.; died Toronto, 
Canada, October 26, 1929. 

John Cort, manager, 70. Organized and controlled a circuit of 
theatres covering the Northwest forty years ago, known as the 
Northwest Theatrical Association. Was at one time affiliated 
with the Shuberts in their fight against the so-called Theat- 
rical Trust, and later switched to the Klaw-Erlanger forces. 
Built Cort theatres in Chicago and New York. Born 
Newark, N. J.; died Stamford, Conn., November 17, 1929. 

Raymond Hitchcock, actor, 58. Prominent as a comedian in 
musical comedy and later played in straight comedy. Be- 
came a star in ‘The Yankee Consul.” Played with success 
in “King Dodo,” “The Red Widow,” “The Beauty Shop,” 
and a series of ‘“‘Hitchy-coo” revues of which he was the 
chief inspiration and principal producer. He was in the 1921 
“Follies” and was playing in “Your Uncle Dudley” in Chi- 
cago when he was first stricken with a heart attack. Born 
Auburn, N. Y.; died Beverley Hills, Cal., November 24, 
1929. 

Lydia Yeamans Titus, comedienne, 63. Born on sailing vessel 
between Sydney and Melba. Was headliner thirty years 
ago in vaudeville, England and the United States. Honored 
by Edward VII, who gave her a bar pin after hearing her 
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sing “Sally in Our Alley.” Daughter of celebrated Annie 
Yeamans of Australia and an equally famous clown and 
bareback rider. Spent childhood on “the lot.” Acted with » 
Tony Pastor and the original Pat Rooney. Last years in 
motion pictures. Died, Los Angeles, Dec. 31, 1929. 

George Le Maire, comedian, 46. Played in numerous Shubert 
revues, and one or two “Follies.” In vaudeville a member 
of the team of Conroy and Le Maire for a number of years. 
Tried producing with “Broadway Brevities.” Died New 
York, January 20, 1930. 

Gordon Dooley, comedian, 31. The last of the three Dooley 
brothers who builded a great popularity as knockabout 
comedians in vaudeville and later were prominent in all the 
best Broadway revues. As a member of the vaudeville team 
of Dooley and Morton he was preparing for a talking pic- 
ture career at the time of his death. Died Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 24, 1930. 

Fuller Mellish, Jr., actor, 35. Had recently achieved prominence 
in modern dramas, starting with “What Price Glory,” and 
was making progress in moving pictures at the time of his 
death. Died Forest Hills, L. I., February 8, 1930. 

Frank Burbeck, actor, 74. Appeared in support of practically all 
the old-time stars and was for years in the companies of 
Charles and Daniel Frohman. Died New York, February 
20, 1930. 

Mabel Normand, actress, 35. One stage appearance in “The 
Little Mouse” in 1924. Thereafter her career was connected 
with the screen, in which she achieved popularity and promi- 
nence. Born Quebec, Canada, 1894; died Monrovia, Cal., 
February 23, 1930. 

A. L. Erlanger, producer, 70. Took to the theatre as a boy, be- 
coming manager of the Euclid Avenue Opera House in Cleve- 
land for Mark Hanna. Later formed an association with 
Marc Klaw, who knew the law as well as the show business. 
Together they formed a theatrical syndicate that brought 
order to the business of booking attractions. Controlled 700 
theatres at one time as booking agents, in association with 
Charles Frohman, Al Hayman and Nixon & Zimmerman of 
Philadelphia. In his last years, after quarreling with Klaw 
in 1919, Erlanger devoted time and energy to expanding 
Erlanger power by the building and acquirement of theatres. 
Born Buffalo, N. Y., 1860; died New York, March 7, 1930. 

Deore Davidson, actor, 80. Old-time leading man, having ap- 
peared in support of Fanny Davenport, Booth and Barrett 
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and in many Dion Boucicault comedies. Played in “Blue 
Bird” and “The Tailor-made Man.” In pictures before his 
retirement. Died New York, March 7, 1930. 

Edward F. Albee, vaudeville manager, 72. Left home as a boy to 
join a circus. Later, in Boston, formed an association with 
the late B. F. Keith and together they built up the Keith cir- 
cuit of vaudeville theatres, bringing that form of entertain- 
ment out of the more vulgar varieties where it originated; 
built up tremendous power, became charitably inclined in 
church matters and a fanatic on clean shows; organized the 
National Vaudeville Association to protect his business from 
labor organizations. Sold out to the Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
circuit in 1928. Born Maine; died Palm Beach, Florida, 
March 11, 1930. 

Marie Studholm, actress, 55. Popular London star of musical 
comedy, well known in America through appearances in “An 
Artist’s Model,” “San Toy,” “Lady Madcap,” etc. Died 
London, March 9, 1930. 

Fritz Williams, actor, 64. A favorite light comedian for many 
years, particularly during the seven years he was a member 
of Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum Theatre Stock Company, play- 
ing “The Amazons,” “The Home Secretary,” “The Benefit 
of the Doubt,” etc. Later joined Weber and Fields. Of 
recent years played prominently in “Our Betters,” “Too 
Many Husbands,” “Rain” and “Berkeley Square.” Twice 
elected Shepherd of the Lambs’ Club, New York. Born 
Boston, 1865; died in Lambs’ Club grill, April 1, 1930. 

Mme. Emma Albani, prima donna, 77. Favorite opera singer for 
many years, at Covent Garden, London, and the Academy 
of Music and Metropolitan in New York. William of 
Germany made her “the first singer of the royal house- 
hold” and she was a Dame Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire. Retired in 1912 at a concert in Albert Hall, 
London, attended by 10,000 persons. Born Canada; died 
London, April 3, 1930. 

Adele Ritchie, actress, 56. Noted for her beauty and as a musical 
comedy actress, starting with the “Isle of Champagne” at 
Miner’s Theatre, New York, in 1893; prominently cast with 
Frank Daniels in ‘The Devil’s Disciple” and “The Wizard 
of the Nile”; played in “A Chinese Honeymoon” and “Floro- 
dora,” and in vaudeville in “The Girl in the Taxi.” Married 
and divorced Guy Bates Post. Born Philadelphia; died 
Laguna Beach, Cal., April 24, 1930. 

Charles S. Gilpin, actor, 51. Colored star who came to promi- 
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nence in the colored theatre and later on Broadway playing 
a short part in “Abraham Lincoln” and becoming a star in 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Emperor Jones.” Died Eldredge Park, 
N. J., May 6, 1930. 

William Cressy, actor, 65. For years popular in vaudeville, play- 
ing with his wife, Blanche Dayne, in “Without a Will 
There’s a Way,” “A City Case,” “One Night Only,” etc. 
Was an entertainer with the A.E.F. Died St. Petersburg, 
Florida, May 7, 1930. 

Ben Hendricks, actor, 65. Known thirty years ago as a star in 
Swedish-American comedies, “Ole Olson,” “Yon Yonson,” 
“‘A Yenuine Yentleman.” Started his stage career as the boy 
in Joseph Jefferson’s production of “Rip Van Winkle.” Last 
engagements with “Desert Song” and “‘Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
Had been in pictures. Born Buffalo, N. Y.; died Hollywood, 
Cal., April 30, 1930. 

William J. Ferguson, actor, 85. Played for many years in sup- 
port of the stars of his time, including Helena Modjeska, 
Richard Mansfield and Robert Mantell. Was a callboy in 
Ford’s Theatre, Washington, the night Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated. Last surviving member of Laura Keene’s 
“American Cousin” company. Had been in pictures for 
some years. Died Pikesville, Md., May 4, 1930. 

Herbert Hall Winslow, playwright, 64. Wrote nearly a hundred 
plays, including “The Vinegar Buyer” and “Swell Elegant 
Jones” for Ezra Kendall. Others included “A Rolling Stone,” 
“When Reuben Came to Town” and “The Little Joker.” 
Born Keokuk, Ia., 1865; died Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
June 1, 1930. 

Fred C. Whitney, theatrical manager, 65. Prominent for years as 
the producer of musical and dramatic successes, including 
“The Chocolate Soldier,” “Quo Vadis,” “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” ‘‘Dolly Varden” (for Lulu Glaser) 
and a road production of “St. Joan.” Son of C. J. Whitney, 
Detroit opera house proprietor, and a brother of the late 
Bert C. Whitney. 

Arthur Lewis, actor, 84. For sixty-two years played in support 
of leading stars, his last engagement being with Otis Skinner 
in “One Hundred Years Old.” He was prominent in the 
companies of Sarah Bernhardt, Mme. Rejane, Mary Ander- 
son and was for many years a dependable of the Maude 
Adams companies. Born England; died New York, June 13, 
1930. 
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